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INTROD yCTION. 


HINTS TO EECITERS. 

It is not proposed to do any more in this place tliau to discuss a few general principles relative to the 
Art. of Eeciting, Those who have learned to recite at school, or who, gifted with a natural taste and 
aptitude for the Art, have studif'd the methods employed by elocutionists on the public platform, need 
no elalwrate tre^atise to enable them to carry on their education. In their case a few* broad hints, care- 
fully acted upon in the presence of a candid friend, will suffice. To become a reciter wmrthy the name 
involves a course of st udy no less arduous than if the .siime individual desired to excel in painting, music, 
or any other of the Sister Arts. Even poets, who are born, not made, have to conform to certain estab- 
lislied rules of versification, without which all tlieir genius would go for nothing, No one ever learned 
to recite from books alone, any more tlian one can learn to sing, paint, carve a statue, write poetry, or 
compose music ; but grunted the possession of the all-important faculty, a good text-book on the subject Ls 
very helpful. Eor the amateur who washes to edify his neighbours at a smoking concert with a recitation, 
simply becJiuse he has heard a particularly effi><‘tive piece delivered elsewhere, or from motives of pei’sonal 
vanity, all the instruction m the w’orld can avail him nothing if he have it not in him to become a reciter. 
Such a one would be wise to leave reciting severely alone. On the other hand, there is no reason why 
the youth who has been taught to recite fairly well with his hands behind hLs back, or the self-taught 
amateur with a decided aptitude for the Art, should not be put in the way of improving his delivery by 
observing a few simple rules. 

The chief heads to be embraced in any treatise on Elocution are : Articulation, Pronunciation, 
Pause, Emphasis, Pitch, and Gesture, Lot us consider these individually. 

Articulation . — This is a matter of piimary importance to the amateur reciter. Not only every word, 
but every syllable and every letter of every word must be clearly and perfectly articulated. “ A good 
ai'ti^ulation,’' Sheridan, in his Art of Heading, “ consists in giving every letter in a word its due pro- 
p<.)rtion of sound, according to the most approved custom of pronouncing it, and in making such a dis- 
tinction between the syllables of which the wmrds are com})osed, that the ear shall, without difficulty, 
acknowledge their number, and perceive at once to which syllable such letter Ixdongs. Where these 
points are not observed, the articulation is proportionally defective.'* It is too much tlie habit of people 
to slur over their words, and make one wmrd run into another, so as to obscure their sense. Every 
syllable should be like a clean-cut carving, instead of presenting fuzzy edges. And the introduction of 
unnecessary sounds between words is as much to bo condemned as the w-anton suppression of tliose sounds 
which rightly Ixslong to the component letters of each word. The groat majority of half-educated people 
cannot speak a sentence wit hout making use of a preparatory “ Oh-er,” and dropping an objectionable 
* “ ah *’ between their w<^^ds. Where this is the case, good articulation, f.e., distinctness of speech and 
clearness of meaning, ie.rtmpos.sible ; likewise where people habitually speak through their teeth, or use 
, their lips too spu'ingly, .so that the words slip out of tlmir mouths uncontrolled. The lips should always 
bo brought into use with vigour and deliberation. Great Cfire should also be taken to ai’ticulate with 
precision such letters as owur at the end of one w'ord, and again, at the beginning of the next. Thus, 
“ the first stage ” must not be sounded like “ the first age '* ; “ the poet's sigh " like “ the poet’s eye,” or 
“ the confusion el sects is bewldering ” like “ the confusion of sexes bewildering.” Quite as important 
is the perfect articj^ilation oT the final letter in the conjunction “ and,” One can scarcely be too careful 
to avoi3*such slii)shod expre^ions as ** hooks an’ eyes,” “ by an’ by,” odds an’ en’s,” “ tops an’ bottoms,” 
up an’ down,” etc. The present participle, too, requires almost as much attention on the part of, the 
would-be correcfc*8peaker as the aspirate — ^the misuse of which is proverbial. Badly-educated people in 
the open country may be excused their “ goin’ home,” “ good mornin’," etc., but not so the dwellers in 
cities and towns in these advanced times. As to the aspirate, the story told by Bean Alford of the draw- 
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ing master ot the MiHtary Academy at 
had drawn 
what a fool you 


One day, wlien one of his pupils 

rviwrf Venicerit Wtubmitted to his scrutinising eyes as “ A View of Vennice ” Why 
1. -u 5> V.C nrin’+ vftii If now there’s only one hen in Venice? Xhat must 
wnau a. iwa you must be, said he.^ y ^ ^ ^ assert that though an 

make it bad there for eggs, t en, re or e p ^ another. Ho who aims at correct 

aitch may be dropped in . ne p ' ' \ slau-ditei’ors of the English language ; for the educated ear 

IS as much oHonUM^y ^ learning to read, so should the amateur reciter ^t h^lf a few simple 


Cons and nister them under the gSidance oi a candid friend. By this means he very soon imqpire 
habit of giving every syllable he utters its proper sound, sense, and v^ue. m charm of good 
" in nerfect articuLatiou. The drawl ot the upper classes is to a large ‘extent 


Slovenly in their 


speahhSCsfsVswVlly in perfect articuLatiou. The dmwl of the upper ci^ea is 
attributable to their over-laboured articulation ; they prefer to err on the light side. _ 

speech they never are, however much their apparent adectation may excite the ridicule of the masse... 

Pronunciation,— This is the second great point to be borne in mind by the reciter. Aothing is 
glaring, or bespeaks so completely a defective education, as the mispronunciation of terms. And if -.his 
is so in the course of our every-day life, how much more must it be when a mrspronounced word slips out 
edcmways on a public platform ? We once heard the chairman at a local .scientific lecture introduce tho 
lecturer in these words : “ Having said so much, I have very great pleasure in calling upon Professor 
So-and-So to give us his lecture on ‘ The Alpine Glaziers.’ ” There was wholesale tittering among^^^the 
audience at this announcement jit created almost as gieat a sensation as when a certain alderman, at a 
City banquet, proposed a toast to “ The Three K’s : Peadin’, ’Kitin', and ’Rithmetic.” But the word 
glacier is by no means the only one in our language that presents a pitfall for the unwaiy. The only 
possible safeguard for the amateur is to make a point of always looking up a word in his dictionary con- 
cerning which he entertains the slightest doubt, and always to rehearse privately in the hearing of his 
candid friend that which he intends to recite in public. This is all tho more imperative when he attempts 
to recite prose, because, in the case of verse, the rhytlim and the rhyme are great aids to pronun^ation. 
If it is not given to every one to be a classical scholar, the correct pronunciation of classical'iiames 
should at least be mastered by every one %vho aspires to address an audience. Geographical terms, again, 
often serve as stumbling-blocks to the uninitiated. For example, the North American State of Manitoba 
should not be pronounced, as it usually is, Manitoba, but Manito^ar ; while the aborigines of New Zealand 
would probably be inclined to swear in their own language on hearing themselves described as May-o-ries 
instead of Maheries (Maories). All such difiiculties should be easily removed by reference to a Gazetteer, 
or even an up-to-date dictionary. Lastly, aristocratic and other family names call for the most careful 
attention on the part of the amateur reciter. These may often be met with in prose recitations, and 
well it will be to avoid making the judicious grieve to hear them maltreated in public. To cite a few 
examples at random: Cholmondeley is pronounced Chumlcy ; St. John, Sinjiin ; Cockburn, Coburn ; 
Colquhoun, Colioon ; Majoribanks, Marclibanks; Beauchamp, Beecham ; Kuollys, Knowles; Mainwaiing, 
Manneiing, etc. etc. 

^ Pause. It is a very common mistake to imagine that a reader, speaker, or reciter sliould drO‘> his 
voice at every coinma he meets with on the printed page, and there only. The object of the commas in 
printing is primarily to mark the syntactical divisions of a sentence ; one might almost say that all the 
words between commtis are parenthetical. But such commas, or grammatical pauses as they are called, 
are to a great extent beside the purpose of reading or speaking aloud. In addition to these, there are 
what bear the name of rhetorical pauses, which every intelligent reader or speaker can discover for him- 
self. As A^alker truly observes: ‘‘Not half the pauses are found in printing whi#h are heal'd in the 
reader or speaker.” If it were cot for these rhetorical pauses many Bne passages 
are al “e^er be delivered at a single breath, because the gnimniatioal pausi they contain 

Srre« md^ment “i proportion as a reader or speaker is able to f(frm a 

amateur rmiter the rhetorical pauses, the grammatical pauses can Jw ignored. And if the * 

not hk One oftL “'"t® w intelligibly, he may res^ssured that reciting is 

o^y ewy 00^^ bta f oT dropping his voice, tot 

sLtad be bta '^i'ene it should be sustained. A pause there 

S should of ® 

reciters make no “A. of a longer duration than elsfiwhere. Many 


wiiter, they are^ge^neral)if indicated by a dash^-^ word of a sentence. Where au|:h points occur to a 
them for himself. Th^ is a tendpn^v nntxr i ^ intelligent should be able to^discover 

novels, and still more Tin 

Wing out plain William Cobbett’s contentim.’ tW S<»PS; 

punctuate. If we compare the pUys of Goldsmith vmtera who use dashes do not know how to 

paie roe plays ot Goldsmith, fehendan, Lytton, etc., with those of our own day. 
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we shall find that the former are singularly devoid of dashes and italicised words. The misuse of italics 
firings us to the next point in the study of Elocution, viz. — 

Emphasis . — ^Mr. W . H. Pollock, in a recent number of The Tf^aire^ has defined Emphasis as 
“ a word for a thing that rightly used may give life to seemingly dead stuff, and wrongly used may take 
all the radiance out of lines brilliant with light.” Emphasis is a matter appealing entirely to the 
individual taste and judgment of the reciter ; it would be futile to attempt to lay down any strict rule 
for his guidance. Even the most popular actors will occasionally be found to throw true emphasis to 
the winds in passages that call for no more than ordinary intelligence for their proper reading. By laying 
sti’ess’ upon the wrong word, the sense of a passage or sentence is entirely altered. A good illustration 
of this is afforded by the following legend displayed in a country barber's window : “ What do you 
think I give you a shave and a glass of beer all for a p^nny.” It will be observed that the catch in this 
consists in the absence of stops, but these occur naturally wherever a word is emphasised. Let us take 
an? illustration of another kind : “ The force of the waves was tremendous.” When the last word in 
sentence is emphasised there can be no doubt of its meaning ; but if the emphasis is laid upon the 
secon^ word, it implies that the height of the waves was not so tremendous as their force. A still 
better effect is gained by placing the word “ tremendous ” first in the sentence. This is one great use of 
invemon, so common in poetry ; though, like many other things excellent in moderation, it is liable to 
he gi'ossly abused. Modern veisifiere generally fall into a habit of italicising the word upon which they 
think ^emphasis ought to bo laid. This is as unpardonable as the misuse of dashes already alluded to. 
An intelligent reader or reciter needs no such aids for his delivery. Again, much of the barnstorming 
of inferior actors is due to the stress which they lay upon entire sentences where really the voice 
should be dropped. Witness this passiige where Othello greets Desdemona on his return from across 
the seas : 

“ O my soul’s joy ! 

If after every tempest come such calms, 

May the winds blow till they have waken’d death I 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas, 

Olympua-high ; and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven.” 

This should be delivered with all tenderness ; but most actors have an idea that they should rant and 
storm agi'eeably to the worils put into their mouths. We remember also a so-called professional 
leciter who worked himself up into a fine frenzy towards the close of Longfellow’s “ King Robert of 
Sicily ” ; 

“ I am an Angel, and thou art the King.” 

True enough, this “grand situation” afforded him a most eficxttive (if somewhat premature) exit; but 
an elocutionist not so wise in his own conceit would have delivered the line less bombastically, and, 
moreover, would have rem.aiiiod to give the concluding half-dozen lines of the poem. No angel would 
shout and rant. Ilis words would be emphasised, but with dignity. 

P^ch . — It is quite unnecessary to say much under this head. Not that the subject is unimportant — 
far from it. How imporuint it is will bo gathered from the dictum of the great Mrs. Siddons, that 
there are forty distinct emotions to be expressed by the exclamation “Ah!” The amateur reciter 
cannot do better than to put tiiis theory into practice. “ Come here ! ” is another serviceable illustration 
of the same kind. Such exercises are impossible on paper ; they must be set viva voce. The varying 
pitch required for these effects is totjilly distinct I'x-om that which determines the quality of sound, so 
that the reciter shall^make himself hoard with distinctness in all parts of the hall. To pitch his voice 
too high or too low at the outset of his delivery is equally unfortunate ; he should endeavour to preserve 
a happy mean. Yet having commenced to speak, it is not so dillicult to raise his pitch as to lower it; 
this fio will do almost unconsciously a.s he proceeds. If, therefore, he is at a loss to know how to pitch 
ihis voice, ho will do 3|val| to cxxmmenco in a low voice, and address himself, as it were, to his candid 
friend, who, by raising or lowering has hand at the fmther end of the hall, can render him all the 
assistance he needs. 

Gesture. — By this tenn is meant much more than “ suiting the action to the word.” It comprehends 
all the motions’ and attitudes of the body, the carriage of the head, the disposition of the hands and 
fingers, the management of the feet, the movements of the eyes, and ail the diftereifb expressions of 
which the cHuntfnance is capable. Gesture is to elocution what light and shade are to a picture : 
without it the moi^ poHect delivery must necessarily be as dull as ditch-water. When the untaught 
amateur fissays to recite he generally throws his arms about at every word he utters, or saws the air 
after the manner dbndemned by Hamlet in his “ Advice to the Players.” “ What shall I do Avith my 
Imnds ? ” is the perpetual trouble of a bad actor : of a novice always. To know how to di.spose of them 
Ko that they shall not obtrude themselves when action oii his part is undesirable is certainly no easy 
matter for a beginner. On the modern stage the ordinary cup-and-saucer actor finds his pockets. 
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a table, a chair, etc., very convenient to enable him to carry off the awkwardne^ he foels : but put guch 
a one into a costume play, Jind he will find himself hopelessly at sea. To obviate this difficulty, and to 
save themselves much trouble, the masters of our middle-class schools were formerly accustomed to teach 
their pupils to recite with their hands behind their backs. Assuredly the scene between Brutus ^nd 
Cassius delivered in thio style would afibi'd small entertainment to a cultured audience nowadays j 
though, if the elocution were good, it might be even preferable to the spout-and-handle attitudes of the 
average modern reciter. The first thing to he impressed upon every would-be reciter is to learn how to 
keep in repose. Let him cultivate the habit of standing erect in an easy manner ; free from all 
shuffling of the feet, placing his arms akimbo, dallying with his watch-chain, putting his hands up to 
his face, or into his pockets, or behind his hack, planting one foot behind^ the other, turning His toes 
inward, spreading his legs abroad in imitation ta the Colossus of Rhodes, jerking or nodding his head, 
or rolling his eyes about after the fashion of a Christy Minstrel. It is not meant by this, of course, 
that he should allow his arms to hang helplessly ‘down his sides. In general, when no active movement 
is called for, the right arm should be raised to a level with his elbow, the latter being held close to the 
body, and the index finger of the hand extended. At the same time, great care should be tj^l^en'to 
avoid any unseemly aspect of the left hand ; it should neither be clenched nor held rigidly against the 
thigh, like a raw recruit standing at ease. With regard to Action, if the reciter enters into the spirit * 
of the Author at all (assuming him to have mastered the text, line for line, and word for word), 
appropriate action will very soon suggest itself. “All action,” says Tyrrell, “ must be suggested by the 
sense of the production which he is delivering, and any movement that does not naturally arise out of it 
is inconsistent and erroneous. If you feel a poem, and deliver it with energy, you will be sure to employ 
action which is not very inappropriate, and redundancies and awkwai-d ;;'';‘epliarities are best got rid of 
by practising before a judicious friend. True purity and dignity of action is a collection of 

Nameless graces which no methods teach, 

And which a master’s hand alone can reach,’ 

and which nothing but a long experience and correct judgment can impart.” « 

This brings us back to the point from which we .set out, viz., that no one ever learned to recite from 
books alone. The book, in conjunction with a master, or his equivalent, the cjindid friend, may be very 
helpful : I'.ut the learner's chief reliance must be the unremitting study and practice that he imposes 
upon himself ; without which all such aids are vain. 


London, 

Augu&i 1895, 


LEOPOLD WAGNER. 
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If I COULD KEEP ITER SO. 

Just a little baby, lying in my arms — 

\Yonlcl that I could keep you with your baby 
charijis ; 

ITelpless, clinging fingers, downy, golden hair, 
Where the suiishine lingers, caught from other- 
where ; 

I^hie eyes asking questions, lips that cannot speak, 
Roly-poly shoulders, dimple in your cheek ; 

Dainty little blossom in a world of woo, 

Thus I faii^, would keep you, for 1 love you so. 

Roguish little damsel, scar<‘oly six years old, 

Feet that never weary, liair (if deeper gold ; 
Restless, busy fingers, all the time at play, 

Tongue that never ciiases talking all tlie day ; 

}31ue eyes learning wondei-s of the wcnbl about, 
Here you come to tell them — what an eager 
shout ! 

Winsome little damsel, all the neighbours know, 
Thus I long to keep you, for I love you so. 

Sober little schoolgirl, with your strap of books, 
And such grave imjx)rtance in your puzzled looks ; 
Solving v/eary problems, poring over sums, 

Yet with tooth for s]H.)iige-cak{} and for sugar 
plums ; 

Residing lx>ok3 of romance in your bed at night, 
Waking up to study with the morning light ; 
Anxious as to ribbons, deft to tie a bow, 

Full of contradictions — F would keep you so. 

Sweet and thoughtful maiden, sitting by my side?, 
All the Viorld’s before you, and the world is wide ; 
Heai’ts are there lor winn^m'^ hearts are tliere to 
break, ^ 

Has your own, shy maiden. Just begun to wake ? 

Is that rose of dawning glowing on your clieek, 
Telling us in bUishtSs what you will not speuk ? 

JShy and tender maiden, I would fain forego 
All the golden fiiluretjust to keep you so. 

Ah I the lislioning angefs saw that she was fair, 
Ripe for rare unfolding in the upper air ; 

Now the rose of dawning turns to lily white, 

And the close-shut eyelids veil the ©yes from 
sight; 


All the past I summon as I kiss her brow — 

Babe and child, and maiden, all are with me now, 
Though my heart is breaking, yet God’s love I 
know — 

Safe among the angels, I would keep her so. 

Louise Cuandler Moulton. 


THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 

A TALE of the Siege of Lucknow though the years 
have rolled away 

It is fresh in my memory still — like a stoiy of 
yesterday. 

'Twas the terrible mutiny time, when the fierce 
fanatical hordes 

Rose, — and nought to withstand but the flash of a 
handful of swords, 

Only a handful of men stood shoulder to shoulder 
sore smitten, 

Fighting for country and Queen, and bearing the 
banner of Britain. 

They bad hemmed ns in, trapped us in Lucknow; 
wherever the outlook tliero Ciime 

The roar of their rilles and cannon : the si^jns of 
the circle of llame. 

W'ot ye well ’mid that weariful leaguer that high 
deeds of daring were done ; 

But liow could we break out from the place when 
the foe was a thousand to one ? 

And the ring of dark faces was there from the 
earliest flush of the light, 

While their sentinels held us on guard through the 
long monotonous night. 

But keen was the foe and alert and hyjcna-like 
hungered for prey ; 

And the list of the dead and dying grew longer 
from day to day. 

And day after day went on, and weary w© were, 
and worn ; 

With never a realisation at night of the hope of 
morn. 

And our store of food ran short — and our brave 
defenders then — 

A 
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Cried, “Give it the women and children, we can but 
die like men ” 

like mcti they died. You honoured their deeds 
with tears and laurels at home ; 

There never were nobler heroes in the mightiest 
days of Rome. 

As I saw it all then, 1 can se e it nc .v and oft in 
the stid midnight, 

I hear the ring of the rifles, and the fearsome din 
of the fight ; ’’ 

I hear the wailing of children, and the moaning of 
men in pain ; 

I see what the siege of Lucknow burnt in upon my 
brain ; 

And ray pulses fail and my heart stands still so real 
the vision seems, 

Of each terrible hour that yet lias power to redden 
all my dreams. 

Then the last day came as we thought : and death 
seemed fairer still 

Than the fate wliich might one day be ours if the 
foeman had his will. 

And 1 turned to tlio man who loved me, and I 
said — “ jly our plighted troth, 

By the love that wo bear each other, now .swear me 
a 1 ‘esoluto oatli ; 

When the last onset comes, you will keep me one 
eartri<lge ; — you undoi Ntand : 

And save me; and kill me. 0 love I ’Twill bo 
best that I dio by }'our band.” 

Then ho bent down and kist me and promised, 
while llie words that ho spoke will remain 

Engraven for aye on my heait; until death 
re*unites us again. 

Our men with the strife were spent, and we felt 
that the end was come, 

We could only watch theiu w ith straining eyes, and 
our lips were dumb 

Save only for prayer : and the pitiless sun in the 
hot blue sky looked down 

On hajdess men and women, and the fierce insur- 
gent town. 

So the day drew on to a close, and it seemed far 
sweeter to die ; 

When a Scotch girl — there in the corner laid 
prostx-ate — rose with a cry 

Of “Dinna ye hear it? the pipes! The Highlanders 
come to save ! ” 

And we listened, but all was stillness ; a silence as 
of the grave. 

She was weary and worn with fasting, what wonder 
we sighed, and thought — 

Poor girl she raves in her sleep, 'tis the cry of a 
wmman distraught. 

Then again the muskets rang out, and we listened 
with hated breath 

For the last and the fatal onset ; deliverance only 
in death. 


But again she rose! and “Dinna ye hear it I” 
once more she cried, 

“ The pipes 1 I had never thought to hear them 
again ere 1 died. 

They mind me of dear old Scotland, the land of the * 
heath and the hill ; 

Of the rowan and purple heather and many a honnie 
brown rill. 

It is tlie sound of the pibroch 1 I knojv H;is the 
Highlanders 1 ” ^ 

And we listened. But no 1 our ears were not so 
keen as hers. 

But hark I There surely were sounds on the 
fierce hot evening air ; ^ 

And again we held our breath, while our heaits 
went out in prayer. 

Yes 1 yes ! It was true ! She w'as right ! For the 
sound came nearer still ; 

The pipes rang out on the niglit with dT piercing 
voice and shrill ! 

And with them there came the tramp we had 
listened so long for : and then 
We heard “ The Campbells are coming,” * 

The march of the liighland men 1 

Then we saw the waving tartanr : and the 
glimmer of steel outshine, 

Ah me I How our hearts had ached for a sight of 
that ordered line. 

And then the peril was ended : and the sorrow was 
overpast. 

They had i-aised the leaguer of Lucknow ! and we 
kncAV we wore saved at last ! 

And the foul foe knew to his cost in that night of 
ruin and wrack, 

The strength of the soldiers of England ’neath the 
banner that never goes back. 

IT. Bavile Clarke. 

Spccialhi written for Miss Amy Roselle, and redtud hy 
her at the Empire Theatre. 

[Note. — It will be observed that a piano may be used 
with good effect during this recitation.] 


MELANCHOLETTA. 

With saddest mu si. sdl day long 
She soothed her secret sorrow : 

At night she sighed “ I fear 'twas wrong 
Such cheerful words to borrow. 

Dearest, a sweeter, sadder song 
I’ll sing to thee to-morrow.” 

I thanked her, but I could not say 
That I was glad to hear it : 

I left the house at break of day, 

And did not venture near it 

Till time, I hoped, had worn away 
Her grief, for nought could cheer it! 
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My dismal sister !■ coiildst thou know 
J'iie wretched home thou keepe^t 1 
Thy brother, drowned in daily woe, 

■ is thankful when thou sleepcst ; 

For' if I laugh, however low, 

When thou’rt awake, thou weepesfc 1 

I took my sister t’other day 
(h’xc.use the slang expression) 

To Sadler's VVells to see the play. 

In hopes the new impression 
Might in her tJioughts, from grave to gay 
JKlIecb some slight digression. 

I a*sk<sfl three gay young dogs from town 
To join us in our folly, 

* Whose mirth, I thought, might serve to drown 
My sister’s mekmcholy : 

The lively Jones, the sportive Brown, 

And llobinson the j')dy. 

The maid announced the meal in tones 
That I myself had tauglit her. 

Meant to allay my sistei-’s moans 
Like oil on troubled water: 

I ruslied to Jones, the lively Jones, 

And ITegged him to escort her. 

Vainly he strove, with ready wit, 

To joke abo\it. the ^veather — 

To ventilate the la.^t on tlii — 

To quote tlie price of ieither — 

She groaned “ Here I aiul Borrow sit: 

Let us lament together ! ” 

I urged “'iou’re wasting time, you know; 

Delay w’ill spoil tlio venison.” 

“ My heart is wasted wit li my woe ! 

There is no rest — in Venice, on 
The Bridge of Biglis I ” she *juoled low 
From Byron and from Tennyson. 

I need not tell of soup and fish 
In solemn silence swaliowed, 

The sobs that ushered in each dish, 

And its departure ♦'ol lowed, 

Kor 3 'et my suicidal wash 
To be the cheese I hollowed- 

iBome desperate attemjjt.jfc .were made 
To start a conversa^on ; 

. ** Madam,” the sportive Brown essayed, 

“ Which kind of recreation, 

Hunting or fishing, liave you made 
Your special occupation ? ” 

• ^ 

Her lips curved dovmw’^axds instantly, 

As if ♦of india-rubber. * 

Hounds in full cty I like,” said she; 

(Oh how 1 longed to snub her !) 

** Of fish, a whale’s the one for me, 

It is so fvU of blubber 1 ” 


The night’s performance was Kiim *)ohu.” 

“ It's dull,” she wept, and so so! ” 

A wdiile 1 let her tears lUnv on, 

She said they soothed her \va<- sol 
At length the curtiiiii rose upon 
“ Bombastes Furioso.” 

In vain w^e roared j in vain wm tried 
To rouse her into laughter : 

Her ])ensive glances wandered wide 
• Fr<vm orchestra to rafter — 

“TLt upon tier I she said, and sighed ; 

• And silence followed after. 

Leavis Caiiuoll. 

By permission of the Author. 


TWO BATTLES. 

A SOUJlEll’s STORY. 

There are men whoso cliicfest pleasure 
Is to sit at women’s knees, 

Finding love tlicir toil and leisure ; 

I w/as never one of tliese. 

Hardy muscles best content me, 

De(‘ds of strength, and battle’s flames ; 
Natuie’s moulding never meant mo 
For a dainty s(juirB of dames ; 

\Vrought my features of a fashion 
Useless for tliO gallant’s pirt ; 

Gave me nerve and burning pa.ssion; 
Gave, I fear, a sLubboru heart. 

Yet, when fivc-and-forty winters 
CroAvn’d a visage seamed with scars 
And a body scored with splinters 
Gatlu>r’d in tlie Indian v .ok, 

Chance impeil’d me to discover 
One who pleased my fancy well, 

Till the time I grew to love her 
With a love I fear to tell. 

ISTever lagg’d a suitor soi ii(;r 
In the race where ]o\a‘ is lleot : 

Hot tlie less the grim old warrior 
Found her sweetness passing sw'ect. 
And my 3 'ears were ripe and sober, 

But to look on Lucy Dcajio 
Flush'd and fired my ]if( 3 ’s October 
lu tiie May of seventeen. 

Lucy Deane, wiio.so father rented 
Some waste acres of a lea 
By a lica<lland scarr’d and dinted. 
Frowning on the German Sea. 

Waving chaik-downs, l>are of tillage, 
Sloped for barren miles away ; 

Near at ha.nd the Csher-village 

Dosed throughout the sluggish d*iy. 
She, her father’s only daughter. 

Had the nature strong men prize : 

Soft as starlight on the water 
Was the beauty of her eyes. 
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I, on leave of absence i^ tayiiig 

Por the health the sea-breeze yields, 
Pound my footsteps often straying 
O’er the farmer’s scanty fields 
To the stead wViero she resided ; 

And, whene’er 1 cotme, the Lest 
Of their welcome they provided 
Oladly for tlieir soldier guest. 

But despite his generous striving, 

Well I knew the farmer’s state : 

All his pinching and contriving 

Could not make tlie small store great. 
Yearly harvests still decreasing, 

Blight and murrain, plague and rot, 
Bi‘ought the woriies seldom ceasing 
Tlait await the poor man’s lot. 

Yet, most gentle in her duty, 

Lucy labour’d, strong witli youth ; 
Poverty marr’d not her beauty, 

Trouble eould not liarm her truth. 

Health, such as the toiler gathers. 

Help’d them in their ujjward road. 

Frank, a nephew of her father’s, 

Hade the third in that abode. 

Cousin Frank, whose years might number 
Twenty, somewhat near her own, 

W’nked me from my passion-slumber, 

AtkI I saw her face had grown 
Kindlier for his coming, softer 

When his absence left her moved; 

Tlu'n more certainly and ofter 

Came the tokens that they loved : 

Loved, although tlicy gues,sd it little. 

And it pain’d riu^ little yet. 

Love in youth, J, thought, is brittle: 

1 may bring her to forget 
Such a fancy, if his features 
Absent are recall’d in vain : 

Then to trust wealth’s chai’.ce, and Nature’s 
For the heart I hoj)e to gain. 

Something lofty was his spirit, 

Such as grows more great in strife ; 

And ho scorn’d his humble merit 
iVnd the .sameness of his life ; 

IMused upon tlve soldier’s glory, 

Sigh’d for that which batthvs yield. 
Boused lum when I told the story 
Of old dangers iu the field. 

And 1 saw the flame he cherish’d; 

Fajin’d it till it gi-ew a fii-e ; 

Fed it w'ith all words that nourish'd 
Power and forc(‘ in his desire. 

“ Shall the strength,” I cried, “ God-given, 
Waste itself on spade and plough, 

AVhen the laui-el may be riven 
From the foeman’s meaner brow ? 

Lei.ave to lowly human cattle 

Fields to harrow, yokes to wear, 

But a Man's place is the battle, 

His the toil that soldiers beai’.** 


When my words had mo\’^d him greatly, 
Cautiously to Farmer Beane, 

“ Frank,” I said, “ has weaiied lately : 

All too dull his life has been. 

Higher aims entrance his vision ; 

Let his freer soul expand ; 

I will give him a commission 
In the troop at my command. 

If you fear to lose his labour, ^ 

Let me pay you what is due 
As a tenant ; take me, neighbour, 

In your house the wdiole year through.” 
At my pleading he consented 

With a glad yet tardy grace ; , 

And a yearly home I rented 
In my darling’s dwelling-place ; 

Made of Frank- a soldier ; moved-ihim 
To his regiment far away ; 

Lucy, ho-svsoe'er slie loved him, * 

Saw him rai-ely fi-om that day. 

There I pass’d my furloughs often ; 

Press’d lier with such tender tongas 
As 1 hoped her heart might soften. 
Wooing late, and wooing long. 
“Thongli your father’s store be scanty, 
Love,” 1 said, “ will ampler maklT 
These, poor fortunes : I luive plejity : 

Love me for youi- fatlior’s sake.” 
Doubting in her half abated 

At my words; hope seem’d not far; 
And I plcadedi and I waited 
Till the world awoke to war. 

AVar broke o’er the Ea.st ; its thunder 
Boil’d upon our western way. 

Cannon cleft the skies asunder. 

England arm’d her for the fray. 

War with deadliest roar and rattle 
Urged the Bus.^ian’s stern advance; 
And the clarion of the battle 

Boused the slumbering vales of France, 
Fleets the foeman’s coast -lino border’d, 
Closed and seal’d (iach liarbour mouth. 
Swiftly was our regiment order’d 
To the trenches of the South. 

Frank and I (the boy had pleasure 
In a peril full of cliariii) 

Pass’d our la.st few days of leisure 
For a farewell ait^tl^o farm. 

There I urged my sui^ yet stronger, 

IMade her father uuder.stand : 

“ We have but a scant time longer, 
Pledge the promise of lier hand ; 
Living, I’ll bestow upon her 
All the comfort wealth Confers; 

Or if death should come^with honour,. 

When I fair my fortune’s hers.” ’ 

So the farmer call’d his daughter ; 

Spoke to her as I desired ; 

Signified consentment ; taught her 
What obedience he requmed. 
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Meek as was her wont, she duly 
Listen’d, but her eyes were dim, 

For she loved her cousin truly, 

And my hatred rose at him. 

That sad face my slumber haunted 
Till my anger soar’d above 
All control. At length I taunted 
.Lucy with her secret love. 

“ Faithless to your promise given, 

Faithless to the vows you plight. 

You prefer him, but, by Heaven, 

• I can well repay the slight ; 
am still his chief.” 

% 

The cruel 

Coward words, of anger born, 

Fed the gathering flame with fuel, 

^J^urn’d dislike to hate ;i.nd scorn. 

** You his chief ! ” Her form gr<}w straighter, 
“ Harm him ! Go. I would not sue 
E’en though love of him were greater 
Than my great disda.in of you.” 

Thus she answer’d. Her confession 
llankled, till we came to part ; 

Jealous fury took possession 
Of my hot and vengeful heart. 

But to Frank she )nade no murmur, 

And he deem’d her ]tledge{l to me. 

Thus my love and liate gnnv firmer, 

Till the day we sail d to se.i. 

Forth we sail’d. 7’ho Itnssian trenches 
Call’d us o’er tlie far .sea-line. 

Barely the blithe battle (pieuchos 
Hearts of passion such us inino; 

And I cast al)Out to slay him. 

Bid me of iiim once for all ; 

Hoped the foeiuun might waylay him ; 

Pi'a3’od the Fieml to .scud a ball 
That should smite him; rank’d liim lowermost 
In my praise ; found constant fault ; 
Taunted him ; yet placed him foremost 
In the desperate assault. 

Yet no bullet seemed to reach him \ 

Daringly he fouglit and well ; 

And no tyranny could teach him 
•To despair or to rebel. 

# • 

'Twas a close and aullen morning 
In the heavy drouth of June, 

When the t^gumpet sounded warning 
And the cannon roll’d a tune 
Claddenipig anxious ears. We started 
In the liope*that clieei;’d us on, 

Half an army ea^er-hearted, 

For the crested Mamelon, 

Joyous at the post assign’d us 
In the fiercest battle-brunt. 

Merrily boom’d the guns behind us, 

Merrily flash’d the fire in front ; 


Bullets wbistlecl, iron sh.uttcj-’d 
’Gainst the waving lines of I’ed ; 

On we press’d with columns scatter’d. 
Leaving landinurlis of the dead, 

Till we gain’d the bayonet-gleaming 
Breastwork of tho JMuscovito, 

Carried it with colours streaming: 

Fierce and bre itldess grew the fight. 

But the Bussian hordes outnumber’d 
Our poor troop. Our fame was short. 

Back Ave fell ; the bodies cumber’d 
Every trench .around tho fort. 

Cannon from tho taty’s distance 
Pour’d on ns a deadly hail. 

Who,” I cried, “ will seek assistance 
From the General, ere we fail ? ” 

Frank stejip’d forth. 

“ Ha, coward, da,star d : 
You, I Avarrant, fain Avould go : 

’Tis light service ! ” 

Ibigo o’ormaster’d 
All my sense to taunt him so. 

Hardly had I spoken, mocking, 

When a bullet struck my che.st ; 

And the foe swarm'd on us — locking 
Wtcel witii steel, and brtiast to breast. 

I Avas dawn, but h'raiik hestro'le me 
’Mid the onslaught’s surge and break; 

And my failing cyesiglit sliow’d me 
lloAv be battled for my sake, 

Till tiny Avaveied, d'hen he caaight me 
In his arms ; and as our spent 
Columns ])a.ckw.ird faltered, brought mo 
^:>afe, though wounded, to my tent. 

Through the v.’cary month . ho nursed me, 
Wear ing pain and Avatches dim ; 

And my Avaking con.scienco eursed mo 
For my liar.^ii misimo of him. 

Then 1 a-sk’d him : “ i’ranl:, my brother, 

Once it sceiced iba.t you and I 
Ila<l small cause to love each other: 

Wherefore leave mo not to die? ” 

Quietly he said, “ Vvdiat moves you 
Wonder out of that to make ^ 

I ri'meraber TiUcy loves you, 

What 1 did Avas for her sake.” 

Long I ponder’d through the Avearing 
Sickness. Truly he was great: 

His the more than hero-daring, 

For he conquer’d love and hate. 

With the knowledge of his merit 
Time brought healing on its wing, 

Healing both to flesh and spirit ; 

And, one early morn in Spring, 

Landed from the war, we hasten’d 
Homeward unto Lucy’s door. 

Ah me ! Time and pain had chasten'd 
Pa.ssion, but 1 loved her more 
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Tlinn of olil time. Yet was ample 
Space to act the nobler pait, 

And I summon’d strengtb to trample 
On the embers of a heait; 

Ca'l’cl her ; one time caress’d her ; 

Greeted her my comrade’s wife ; 
Dower’d her with wealth, and bioss’d her 
In their coming marriage life. 

'Twas a fight that loft me firmer 
Ere I sail’d beyond the sea. 

One day I may hoar tlie murmur 
Of her children at my knee, 

As they beg with infant prattle 
Tales of wars that 1 have seen, 
Knowing not tny harde.st battle 
Once I fought for Lucy Deane. 


^ A POOTl MAKS \VIFE. 

Her dainty liand nestled in mine, rich and white, 
And timid as trembling dove ; 

Aaid it twinkled about rne, a jewel of light, 

As she garnisht our feast of love : 

'Tvvas the queonliest hand in all ladv-land, 

And slie was a poor Man’s wife 1 

0 I little ye’d think how that wee, white hand 
Could dare in the battle of Life. 

Her heart it was lowly as maiden’s might be, 

But bath climb’d to heroic height, 

And bui'u’d like a slufdd in defence of me, 

On the sorest field of fight ! 

And startling as fire, it hath often fiasht up 
In her eyes, the good heni-t and ^'are ! 

As she drank down her hnlf of our bitterest cup, 
And taught mo how to hear. 

Her sweet eyes that seem’d, with their smile sublime, 
Afade to look me and iiglit me to heaven, 

They have tiiumph’d thro’ bitter tears many a time, 
Since their love to my life was given : 

And the m:iiclen-mci‘k voice? of the womanly IVifo 
IStill bringeth the heavens nighem; 

For it rings like the v(»ico of God over my life. 

Aye bidding me climb up higher. 

1 hardly dared think it was luiman, when 
I first lookt in her y('arning face ; 

For it shone as the heavens had ojion’d then, 

And clad it with glory and grace 1 

But dearer its liglit of healing grew 
In our dark and desolate day, 

As the Rainbow, when heaven hath no break of 
blue, 

Smiletb the storm away. 

0 ! her shape was the lithest Loveliness, 

Just an armful of heaven to enfold ! 

But the form that bends flower-like in love’s t^ress 
>Yith the Victor’s strength is soul’d 1 


In her worshipful presence tninsfigured I stand, 
And the poor Man's English home 
She lights with the Beauty of Greece the grand, 
And the glory of regallest Rome. 

Gerald Massey* 


ALFRED MYNK.. • ’ 

FOR A CRICKET CLUB. 

Jackson’s pace is very fearful ; Willsher’s h^nd is 
very iiigh ; 

William Callyn has good judgment, and jya ^mir- 
able eye ; 

Jemmy Grundy’s cool and clever, almost always en 
tlie s}»ot ; 

Tinley’s slows are often telling, though they 
sometimes catch it hot ; * 

But however good their trundling — pitch or pace, 
or break, or spin — 

Still the monarch of all bowlers, to my mind, was 
Alfred Mynn. 

Richard Daft is cool and cautious, with his safe 
and graceful play ; « 

If G.'orge Grilllth gets a loose one, he can send it 
far away. 

Y’'ou may bowl your best at Hayward, and whatever 
stylo you try 

IVill be vanquished by the master’s steady hand 
and certain eye. 

But whatever fame and glory these and other hats 
may win. 

Still the monarch of hard hitters, to my mind, was 
Alfred Mynn. 

Y'ou may praise the pluck of Bur bid gc, as he plays 
an up-hill match ; 

Y^ou may thunder cheers to Miller for a wondrous 
running catch ; 

You may join with me in wishing that the Oval, 
once again, 

Shall n?sound with hearty plaudits to the praise of 
JMr. Lane ; j 

But the Gentlemen of England the match will 
hardly win, 

Till they find another bowler such as glorious 
Alfred Mynn I ,, 

MTien the great old K€*dt Eleven, full of pluck 
and hope, began 

The grand battle with All England, single-handed, 
man to man, 

How the hop-men watched ^jbeue hero, massive, 
muscular, and fall, 

As he mingled with the players, like a kfi^g amongst 
them all ; 

’Till to some old Kent enthusiasts it would almost 
seem a sin 

To doubt their County’s triumph when led on by 
Alfred Mynn. 
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Though Sir Frederic^ aud “ Tiie Veteran” bowled 
straight, and sure, nnd well ; 

Though Box behind the wicket only Lockyer can 

► excel ; 

Though Jemmy Dean as long-stop would but seldom 
grant a bye ; 

Though no novices in batting were George Parr, 
and Joseph Guy, 

Stiid the ’fine old Kentish farmers, with a fine old 
Kentish grin, 

“ Why there ain’t a man among ’em at, can match 
^ur Alfred Mynn ! ” 

Andl w'^atever was the issue of the frank and 
friendly fray 

(Aye, and often has his bowling turned the fortune 
of the day), 

Still the Kentish men fought bravely, never losing 
hope nor heart. 

Every man of the Eleven glad and proud to play 
his part ; 

And with five such mighty cricketers, ’tw’as but 
natui-al to win — 

As Felix, Wenman, Ilillyer, Fuller Pilch, and 
Alfred Mynn I 

With his^all and stately presence, with his nobly 
moulded form, 

His broad hand — 'twas ever open ! hisS brave lieart 
— ’tw'-as ever waim ! — 

All w’ere proud of him, all loved him ! . . , . As 
the changing seasons ])ass ; 

Es> our Champion lies a-sloeping underneath tl.v) 
Kentish gi’ass; 

Proudly, sadly, we will name him — to forget him 
were a sin ; 

Lightly lie the turf upon thco, kind and manly 
Alfred ^lynn 1 

W. J. PllOWSE. 


MERELY PLAYERS. 

A DUOLOGUE. 

An Actress. A Doctor. 

Scene. — A 'poor lod<jing in tJie country. The doctor 
coniis softly out of an inner room and closes the 
• door. The actress i^ fitting on a small table 
smoking a cigarette. ^ 

• Actress. Oh 1 there you are, doctor. How is 
she to-day ? , 

Doctor. Better, thanks to you. 

Actress. de|r no ! I’ve done nothing. 

Doctor. You have nurs^ her until you are 
ill and wojpn out yourself. May I feel your pulse ? 
Actre*ss. Ko. . 

Doctor. You think you ai’e all right ? 

Actress. I»know I am. 

X>octor. May I stay and talk to you a little ? 
Actress. If you like. 


Doctor. You have been hero a month. 

Actress. Yes, luckily for Lil, or she would have 
lost her engagement and her screw. 

Doctor. And her nurse too. 

Actress. How do you know ? I might have 
gone on with the company and left her. 

Doctor. Might you ? 

Actress. Don't think mo a saint 1 

Doctor. I haven’t yet put you in that light. I 
haye only seen a very good woman. 

Actress. Stop ! Talk of something else. Now, 
ypu would never think, would you, that I was 
playing last night — to look at me, I mean ? 

Doctor, Well. No. 

Actress. Alake-up, sir. It’s a splendid thing to 
make up our characters, too, in real life, so that 
3 ’ou shan’t detect us. Now you think I’m good ? 

Doctor. I think nothing of the khuL 

Actress [cZascoaccric’cJ]. Good gracious! Do you 
think I’m bad ? 

Doctor [smilhnf. I havo already told you that 
your devotion to jmur friend has won my most 
honest admiration. 

Actress. Oh ! Well, that’s put on. It pays. 
She will nurse mo when I'm ill, w'on’t she ? 
[Silence., and shefings away the cigarette.^ Doctor, 
don’t believe in me. 

Doctor. T cfin’t help it. 

Actress. Why, Fm a mass of deceit. What 
colour would jmu call my hair ? 

Doctor. Golden — a golden brown. 

Actress. I knew it. My hair is really black, 
dye<l, sir, as we dye our very natures, lest you 
should dEcovei* the colour of our sins. 

Doctor. Black I 

Actress. Of course ! Cleverly managed, that’s 
all. It makes a vast diirereiuiv* to a face. Once 
when we were very poor 

Doctor. AVe? That is, yourself and your friend. 

Actress. No 1 I was married — I meant the 
child. It died. 

Doctor. I was married too. 

Actress. Were 3^011? Is she dead? 

Doctor [quictlyY No ! She ran away. She 
was very young and giddy, and I was grave and 
stern, and she tired of me. That is all. 

AcTjrtr:ss. And you have hated women from that 
moment, of course. 

Doctor. I lost my faith in them. 

Actress. Will it never return ? 

Doctor. It has returned. 

Actress. W’hat nonsense ! Don’t let it I Yet 
we are, after all, much what men make us. I held 
my real nature hidden for two years at the pleasure 
of a man, and it broke free at last. I wavS treated 
like a child, just as I was struggling to bo a woman, 
and my best impuLses were laughed at, and kept 
down. 

Doctor^ And so you leave to-morrow ? 

Actress. Yes. 

Doctor. To continue to lead this life ? 
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Thnn of oltl time. Yet was ample 
Space to act tlie nobler part, 

And I summon'd strengtli to trample 
On the ember’s of a heart ; 

Cad’d her ; one las- time caress’d he.’ ; 

Greeted her my comrade’s wife : 
Dower’d her with wealth, and ble!:L;:>M her 
In their coming marriage life. 

’Twas a fight that left me firmer 
Ere I sail’d beyond the sea. 

One day I mny hear tlie murmur 
Of her children at my knee, 

As they heg with infant prattle 
Tales of w’ars that 1 have seen, 
Knowini: not my hardest Inttlo 
Once I fought for Lucy Deane, 


’ A POOR MAY’S WIFE. 

IT’KR dainty hand nestled in mine, rich and white, 
And timid as trembling dove ; 

Audit twinkled about me, a jewel of light, 

As she garnisht our feast of love : 

'Tvvas the (pieoiiliest hand in all lady-land, 
x\nd she was a poor Man’s wife ! 

0 ! little ye’d think how that w’ee, white hand 
Could dare in the battle of Life. 

Her heart it was lowly as maiden’s might bo, 

Rut hath climb’d to beroic height, 

An<l burn’d like a shield in defence of me, 

On the sorest field of fight ! 

And startling as fu’e, it hath often fiasht up 
In her eyes, the good heart and /are ! 

As she drank down her half of our bitterc.st cup, 
And taught mo how to bear. 

Her sweet eyes that seem’d, with their smile sublime, 
.Made to look me and light me to heaven, 

They have triumpli’d thro’ l>itter tears many a time, 
SSinee their love to rny life was given : 

And the maiden-meek voice of the womanly Wife 
(Still bringeth the lieavena nigher ; 

For it rings like the voice of God over my life, 

Aye bidding me climb up higlier. 

1 hardly dared think it was htiman, when 
I first lookt in licr }'earning face ; 

For it shone as th('. heavens had open’d then, 

And clad it with glory and grace ! 

But dearer its light of healing grew 
In our dark and desolate day, 

As the Rainbow, when heaven hath no break of 
blue, 

Smileth the storm away. 

0 ! her shape was the lithest LoveIInea.s, — 

Just an armful of heaven to enfold ! 

But the form that bends flowcr-like in love’s caress, 
With the Victor’s strength is soul’d ! 


In her worshipful presence transfigured I stand, 
And the poor Man’s English home 
She lights w’ith the Beauty of Greece the grand, 
And the glory of regallest Rome. 

Gerald Massey. 


ALFRED MYNK. • ‘ 

FOR A CRICKET CLUB. 

Jackson’s pace is very fearful; Willsher's h|.nd is 
very high ; 

William Catlyn has good judgment, and ^mir- 
able eye ; 

Jemmy Grundy’s cool and clever, almost always »n 
the spot ; 

Tiiiley’s slow.s are often telling, though they 
sometimes catch it hot ; 

But however good their trundling — pitch or pace, 
or break, or spin — 

Still the monru’ch of all bowlers, to my mind, was 
Alfred Mynn. 

Richard Daft is cool and cautious, with his safe 
and grucof 111 play ; « 

If George Griilitii gets a loose one, he can send it 
far away. 

You may bowl your best at Hayward, and whatever 
.style you try 

Will be vanquished by the master’s steady hand 
and certain eye. 

But whatever fame and glory these and other bats 
may win, 

Still the monarch of hard hitters, to my mind, was 
Alfred Mynn. 

You may praise the pluck of Burhidge, as he plays 
an up-hill match ; 

You may thuiulor cheers to Miller for a wondrous 
running catch ; 

You may join with me in wishing that the Oval, 
once again, 

Shall resound with hearty plaudits to the praise of 
r. Lane ; , 

But the Gentlemen of England the match will 
li.ardly win, 

Till they find another bowder such as .glorious 
Alfred Mynn I /r ^ 

When the great old Refiit Eleven, full of pluck 
and hope, began 

The grand battle with All England, single-handed, 
man to man, 

How the hop-men watched t^hek: hero, massive, 
muscular, and tall, 

As he mingled wit}i the players, like a Mt\g amongst 
them all ; 

'Till to some old Kent enthusiasts it would almost 
seem a sin 

To doubt their County’s triumph when led on by 

j Alfred Mynn. 
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Tbouf^h Sir Frederick and “ The Veteran” bowled 
straight, and sure, end well ; 

Though Box behind the wicket only Lockyer can 

» excel ; 

Though Jemmy Dean as long-stop would but seldom 
grant a bye ; 

Though no novices in batting were George Parr, 
and Joseph Guy, 

Said the ‘fine old Kentish farmers, with a fine old 
Kentish grin, 

« Why there ain’t a man among ’em as can match 
^ur Alfred Mynn ! ” 

Andl whatever vras the issue of the frank and 
friendly fray 

(Aye, and often has his bowling turned the fortune 
of the day), 

Btill the Kentish men fought bravely, never losing 
ho}!® nor heart. 

Every man of the Eleven glad and proud to play 
his part ; 

And with five such mighty cricketers, ’twas but 
natural to win — 

As Felix, Wenman, Hillycr, Fuller Pilch, and 
Alfr^ IMynn 1 

With Install and stately presence, with his nobly 
moulded form, 

His broad hand — ’twas es^er open 1 his brave heart 
— ’twas ever warm ! — 

All were proud of liim, all loved him ! . . . , As 
the changing se^asons pass ; 

As our Cham])ion lies a-sleeping underneath th"^ 
Kentish gi'ass; 

Proudly, sadly, we will name him — to forget him 
were a sin ; 

Lightly lie tlm fcurf upon thee, kind and manly 
Alfred Mynn ! 

i, W. J. PuowsE. 


MERELY PLAYERS. 

A DUOLOGUE. 

An Actre*ss. A Doctor. 

Scene — A poor lodging in the country. The doctor 
com^ softly out of an inner room and closes the 
• door. TJie actress is^ vitiing on a small table 
smoking a cigarette. ^ 

» Actress. Oh 1 there you are, doctor. How is 
she to-day ? , 

Doctor. Better, thanks to you. 

Actress. Oil de^r no ! I’ve done nothing. 
Doctor. You have nurse^ her until you are 
ill and wqgn out yourself. May I feel your pulse i 
Actress. Ko. , 

Doctor, You think you are all right ? 

Actress. I -know I am. 

Doctor. May I stay and talk to you a little ? 
Actress. If you like. 


Doctor, You have been here a mouth, 

Actress. Yes, luckily for Lil, or she would have 
lost her engagement and her screw. 

Doctor. And her nurse too. 

Actress. How do you know ? I might have 
gone on with the company and left her. 

Doctor. Might you ? 

Actress. Don’t think me a saint I 

Doctor. I haven’t yet put you in that light. I 
have only seen a very good woman. 

Actress. Stop ! Talk of something else. Now, 
y^)U would never thick, would you, that 1 was 
playing last night — to look at me, I mean 2 

Doctor. Well. No. 

Actress. Mal^e-up, sir. It’s a splendid thing to 
make up our characters, too, in real life, so that 
yon shan’t detect us. Now 3 ’ou think I’m good ? 

Doctor. I think notliing of the kind. 

Actress [d/ 5 co/ice?’^c’d]. Good gracious 1 Do you 
think I’m bad ? 

Doctor [s77iilmg'^. I have already told you that 
your devotion to your friend has won my most 
honest admiration. 

Actress. Oh ! Well, that’s put on. It pays. 
She will nurse me when I’m ill, won’t she ? 
[Silej)ce, a7id she flings away the cigarette.] Doctor, 
don’t believe in me. 

Doctor. I cjxn’t help it. 

Actress. Why, I’m a mass of deceit. What 
colour would you call my liaij ? 

Doctor. Golden — a golden brown. 

Actress. I know it. My hair is really black, 
dyed, sir, a.s we dye our very natures, lojit you 
should discover the colour of our sins. 

Doctor. Black! 

Actress. Of course! Cleverly managed, that’s 
all. It makes a vast diflereroo to a Lice. Once 
when wo w^ere very poor 

Doctor. We? That is, yourself and your friend. 

Actress. No ! I was married — I meant the 
child. It died. 

Doctor. I was married too. 

Actress. Were you ? Is she dead? 

Doctor [guictly]. No ! She ran away. She 
was very young and giddy, and I was grave and 
stern, and she tired of me. That is all. 

Actress. And you have hated women from that 
moment, of course. 

Doctor. I lost my faith in them. 

Actress. Will it never return ? 

Doctor. It has returned. 

Actress. What nonsense ! Don’t let it ! Yet 
we are, after all, much what men make us. I held 
my real nature hidden for two years at the pleasure 
of a man, and it broke free at last. I was treated 
like a child, just as I was struggling to be a woman, 
and my best impulses were laughed at, and kept 
down. 

Doctor. And so you leave to-morrow ? 

Actress. Yes. 

Doctor. To continue to lead this life ? 
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Actress, Why not? It is no less true for 
seeming false. I reineml>er, wlieu my baby died, I 
had to play all the same, and in the piece 1 had to 
cry, and did. And a woman I knew in the audience 
told me I was a fool to jmt glycerine on my lashes 
to look like tears, because it ruined my make-up. 
That’s life! Give men and women the real cirticle 
and they think they see through it, and doubt its 
truth. Give them paste and ])amt, and they like 
it, and believe it true, and know better than * the 
owner of it. People will persist in being too 
clever ; but, after all, they only cheat themselves. 

Doctor \amiling\ You are quite a philosopher. 

Actress. I am a woman who has suffered — 
perhaps that’s the same thing. 

Doctor. You were not educated for tlie stage? 

Actress \hitteTly\ No ; I was educated for a man. 

Doctor. You moan 

Actress. I mean I was very young when 1 
married, and he was clever, and washed to mould 
me after his own pattern. I chose to pretend this 
was impossible ; but my nature grew all the same. 
Let a man beware wdien he crushes ambition and 
interest in a woman, it will live in spite of him, 
and come to the surface some time. Now your 
wife 

Doctor. Was young and foolish — never sinful 
— that is all. 

Actress. And you were never selfish enough to 
wish her solo pride to be in you, her sole interest 
in your interests, her sole knowledge, the know- 
ledge you instilled into her gidddy brain ? 

Doctor. I hope not. 

Actress. You were never jealous of her mind, 
as you were jealous of her favour, of her love for 
art or literature — a blind love, for she know 
little of either — because you could not spare time 
to instruct her in either. 

Doctor. Again — I hope not. 

Actress. Then you were. We never hope about 
a certainty. 

Doctor. If she had been a woman — ^w-ell, like 
you — all might have been different. 

Actress. Nonsense 1 Yoii have seen one .side of 
my character, that is all. Men are so quick to 
imagine the surface turned towards them is the 
only one wo w’omen own. 

Doerron. I saw you tending your sick friend. I 
saw your patience and love for lier. I see you 
slaving at your profession with no one to help and 
encourage you, loading a life that must often be 
uncongenial. I w^ant to know little more of you 
than that. 

Actress. False ! False ! Everything’s false. 
Thor© is nothing real about me. Now, my age ? 

Doctor [s-wii/iz/y]. You are not very old. 

Actress. My back is to the light. Put out 
your hand and touch my cheek. Why, how your 
hand trembles I Covered with white stuff, of 
course. Wrinkles all hidden. I told you about 
my hair. 


Doctor. I don’t care. 1 — .1 like the woman I 
know. The w^oman you liave been since I first 
met you — when they carried your friend home ill 
from the theatre, and then sent for me. If you ard* 
false, I am afraid I love falseness. I am foolish 
enough to have got to the stage when even defa- 
mation of yourself from your own lips could not 
harm you. Yet I am glad, after all, that .you are 
going ; for, as I told you, I have a wife somewhere, 
and even to love you, as I love you, is a sin. 

Actress [slowh/ descending from table arid going 
towards Ai'Wt]. You love me. r 

Doctor. As I never knew one could love. I 
oven love this poor, pretty, tortured b^ur, and 
these dear tired eyes. I love you painted, or old, 
laughing or in tears. I seem to have crept out‘bf 
the cold and found your heart, as it really is. 
Don’t try and hide it from me. The glimpses I 
have had of it have been paradise. 

Actress. Her hair — your wife’s hair — was 
black. 

Doctor. Who told you that ? 

Actress, Tlie way you looked when I said what 
mine had been. Try and imagine mo with black 
hair. 

Doctor. T can’t. 

Actress. And so you love this actress ? 

Doctor. xVnd wovdd marry her if 

Actress. If she were your unfe. 

Doctor \ stariin < j \. What do you mean? 

Actress. Look at me well, [There is silenca ; 
after same lime she timidly lays her hand on his 
arm]. Our little baby died, dear. 

\IIe puts both his arms round her^ and tlity 
stand looking down at the fire together. 

Curtain. 

Clara Savile Clarke. 


THE FATAL TRY&T. 

Where the restless ocean ever 
Smote in thunder on the shore, 
With reverberating echoes 

From the great cfilTs evermore ; 
Where the long grey 4reach of sand hill 
Fronted to the angry sea, 

And the bitter spray swept Jandward 
O’er the com -land and the lea ; 
There her fathers built thjgir dwoHiugt 
Raised the ancient turrets high, 

For a landmark ’mid the woodl^d, , 
Looking out to sea and sky. 

There she dwelt in maiden splendouTi 
Last of all her ancient race, '• 

With their old ancestral beauty 
And the proud Tressilian face. 
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Is ever was a movtal maiden 
Cast of such imperial mould, 

Worthy of the porphyry chamber 
In Byzantine days of old. 

All the tones of northern midnights 
In the dark wreaths of her hair. 
While the white breast of the sea-gull 
Than her throat was not more fair. 
All the wind’s ^Eolian music, 

As she heard it year by year, 

Had given magic to her singing, 

*And her voice was angel clear. 

Little wonder that I worshipped 
one worships at a shrine, 

Bor so lowly was my passion 

That 1 scarce dared dream her mine. 

Yea,r« roll’d on, and love grown bolder, 
Dared to hope for i.ur reply ; 

Happy meetings gave me conruL’-e, 
Partings ’neath the moonlit s’ey. 
Though wo rivall’d theii- broad cores, 
Lords of many a Icfigue of land, 
Truest worship aye is humble, 

AnA I scarce dared a5',k her hand. 
Yet our lineage w\as as noble 
As the proud Tressiiiau lino; 

So, at last, I vow’d to ask her 

Would she yield to love lihe mine ? 

And we made a tryst together 
For a meeting and I went — 

Far the sunset Hags were ilaming, 

And the day was wcll-Jiigli s[;eut, 
There upon the tail cliir's summit, 

We had chosen place of tiysi — 
Where the rocks stand out with lichens 
Silver’d by the rnoiiiing mist. 

On I strode, when lo ! bed'ore mo 
There my brother stood, and she 
Lean'd towards him as the great rock 
Bends upon the heaving sea. 

Clearly did the wind of evening 
AVaft their lightest words, and I 
Orew as stern at hear'^and wrathful 
As the storm-cloud of the sky. 

Was it for this conslmimation 
I had worship p’d where she trod 
And bad named her at the altar 
’Twixt my orisons and God ? 

Lo ! I thought |he plays the iemnn, 
And would fain^^eceive.us botli ; 
Though, in sooth, I ne’er ha/l asked h r 
Boldly for hei;,plightod troth. 

But my glance had rested on her, 

And her 'eyes had answer’d mine. 

As the silver of the chalice 

Flashes back the waves of wine. 


Spat last I strode before tl.ein, 

As he bent above her hand, 

And a dai ker shadow' gather’d 

From tlie cloud-rack o’er th i land. 

Swift before me, — back they started, 

And in mocking w'ords I said, 

“May I olfer grat illations, 

Pr<*sage of the day you wed, 

Fitting is it as a brotlior 
» I should witness your troth-plight. 
Though a fatal shadow gathers 
On ray lonely path to night % ” 

Not a single word in answer — 

Jjiit a look of saddest pain 
On their Imows as there they faced me, 
And I madly spoke again : — 

“ Look 3 'ou, brother, ’ere these nuptials, 

I must urge a deui’er claim ; 

Here shall INliss Tressilian answer, 

’Fro she bears a traitoi'’s name. 

I, loo, as you wot, liave loved her, 

And your ears have often heard 
Frank (ronfos.sion of my passion, 

Drinking in e;u*h foolish woi’d. 

So now, though no troth we pliglitcd, 
Though I loved and made no sign, 

Hero, 1 swear, shall Edith a,nswer, 

Are her ju'oud lips yours or mine 

Dni'k his brow grew at my speaking, 
I>arker witli the waning light; 

And ho answer’d words of scorning : — 

“ Wliat, if I deny your right 
Thus to question ? Love is blindfold, 

W'e ai’e equal in degr eo ; 

I shall ask no blessing from you 
If the prize belongs to me I ” 

Then she started — would have spoken — 
Through the tfiars that dimni’d her face: 
But in tumult of our passions 
We had strode on each a space, 

And, ere any intervention, 

CJo.bod in fratricidal fi’ay, 

Burnt upon rny brain, nimcmhrance 
Keeps tlie l ecord of that day. 

One short etrugglo — then a death -scream, 
And I hurl’d him to a grave, 

■Whei-e a thousiind feet beneath us, 

Black the basalt broke the wave! 

« » * « 

Tliere was silence, weird and awful 
As the stillness of the tomb. 

Only some stray sea-gull’s laughter 
Hang above us in the gloom. 

Then 1 turn’ll and looked on Edith, 

As she cower’d upon the sod. 

Wiii! she calling for swift vengeance 
From the outraged heart of God ? 
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Turn’d she soon, and the accents 
Of a prophetess of doom, 

Spoke, while pale 1 stood before her 
In the twilight’s gathered gloom. 

“ Would to Heaven the last Tressihan 
Had been borne the road alone, 

To the old vault where my fathexs 
Rest beneath the carven stone, 

Ere man’s wild inscnsiite passion 
Had so stained the name I bear, 

That a murderer weaves the chaplet 
For my maiden brows to wcjir, 

Since a brothei-’s blood in madness 
Spilt between us rolls for aye, 

Since the brand of Cain is on tliee 
IneHaceablo this day I 
Hear me swear before I leave thee 
To remorseful days and nights, 

That your brother, ilcad beneath us, 

Was no stealer of your rights. 

I had scorned him when he pleaded, 
Hoping fairer fate was mine. 

For your endless d^'solation, 

Hear me sweai- my heart was thine ! * 

So she ended, and passed from me 
To the old home of Jrer race. 

Rot one look of love or pity 
On the marble of her face. 

As the nightfall hid her presence, 

So the night came o’er my life, 

And I fled to lose remembrance 
Of that awful hour of strife, 

Yainly, for where’er I wander 

There that fearsome sc(me must be. 
And a pale face comes to haunt me — 
Saddest scored of the sea. 

I have drained tlic cup of terror 
Heejdy to the dregs, I ween, 

Losing in an hour of madness 
Such a love as hors had been. 

While I cling for ahsolittion 
Humbly to the cross of Clirist, 

Hay and night my soul is ever 
Haunted by that Fatal Tryst. 


THE RHYME OF SIR LAUNCELOT 
BOGLE. 

L LEGEND OF GLASGOW. 

There’s a pleasant place of rest, near a City of the 
West, 

Where its bravest and its best find their grave. 
Below the willows weep, and their hoary branches 
steep 

In the waters still and deep. 

Not a wave I 


And the old cathedral wall^ so scathed and grey 
and tall, 

Like a priast surveying all, stands beyond ; 

And the ringing of its bell, when the ringers ring 
it well, 

Makes a kind of tidal swell 

On the pond I 

And there it was I lay, on a beauteous summer’s 
day, 

With the odour of the hay floating by ; 

And I heard tlie blackbirds sing, and the bolls 
denmrely ring, 

Chime by chime, ting by ting, 

Hroppingly. 

Then my thoughts went wandering back, on a very 
beaten track, 

To tbo coniine deep and black of the t-omb ; 

And 1 wondered who he was, that is laid beneath 
the grass, ^ 

Where the dandelion has 

Such a bloom. 

Then I straightway did espy, with my slantly- 
sloping eye, , 

A carved stone hard by, somewhat wotn ; 

And 1 road in letters cold — . IgCS . SLattnCtl0t . 
oe. 

0li. pt,. race . off . Hogi'Ie . cTtf, 

©lasgato . h0mt. 

. tjMs . nnc . bals^iunt . kngcljte . mai'st . terrible . 
in . fud)ie . 

Here the letters failed outright, but I knew 
That a stout crusading lord, who had crassed the 
Jordan’s ford, 

Lay there beneath the sward, 

Wet with dew. 

Time and tide they passed away, on that pleasant 
summer's day, 

And aromxd me, as I la%% all grew old : 

Sunk the chimneys from the town, and the cloud 
of vapour br-own 
No longer, like a crowh, 

O’er it rolled. 

Sank the great Saint Rollox stalk, like, a pile of 
dingy chalk ; 

Disappeared the cypres walk, and the flowers ; 
And a doiij on-keep arose, that might baffle any 
foes. 

With its men-at-arms in rovfrs, 

On the towers. 

And the flag that’^ flauntefi there showed the grim 
and grizzly ^jear, 

Which the Bogles always wear for their crest. 
And I heal'd the warder rail, as he stood upon the 
wall, 

“ Wake ye up ! my comrades all, 

From your rest I 
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“ For, by the blessed rood, there’s a glimpse of 
armour good 

In the deep Cowcaddens wood, o’er the stream ; 

(^nd I hear the stifled hum of a multitude that 
come, 

Though they have not beat the drum, 

It would seem I 

“ Go tell lit to my lord, lest he wish to man the 
ford 

With partisan and sword, just beneath ; 

Ho, Gilkison and Nares ! Ho, Provan of Oowlairs ! 

We*U back the bonny bears 

To the deatli ! ” 

To^the tower above the moat, lihe one w'ho heodeth 
not, 

Came the bold Sir Launcolot, half undressed ; 

On the outer rim he stood, and peered into the 
wood, 

With his arms across him glued 

On his V)reast. 

And he muttered, “ Foe accurst ! hast thou dared 
t<r seek me first ? 

George cf Gorbals, do thy woi’st — for T swear, 

O’er thy gory corpse to ride, ere thy f>ister and my 
bi-ide, 

From my undissovered side 

T]k>u sbalt tear ! 

herald mine, Brownlee ! ride forth, 1 pray, 
and see, 

Wlio, wbat, and wliencc is he, foe or friend ! 

Sir Kodcrick Dalgleish, and my fu-sLer-brotlier 
Neish, 

With his bloodhounds in the leash, 

fcilial] attend.” 

Forth went the herald stout, o’er tlie diawbiidge 
and without, 

Then a wild and savage shout rose amain, 

Six arrows sped tbeii- force, and, a pale and bleed- 
ing corse, 

He sank from off bis horse 

* On the plain 1 

Back drew the bold Dalgleish, back started stalwart 
Neish, 

With his bloodhounds the leash, from Brown- 
lee. ^ 

*^Now si lame be to the sword that made thee knight 
and lord, 

Thou caitiff thrice abhorred. 

Shame on thee I 

• * 

“ Ho, bowmen, bend ypur bov« ! Discharge upon 
the fqos » 

Forthwith no end pf those heavy bolts. 

Three angels to the brave who finds the foe a 
grave, 

And a gallows for the slave 

Who revolts ! ” 


Ten days the combat Lasted ; but the bold defenders 
busted ; 

WTiile the foomen, better pa.stiod, frd Ihcir ho'^t ; 
You might hear the savage cheers of the huinuy 
Gorbalicrs, 

As at night they dressed the steers 

For the roast. 

And Sir Launcelot grew thin, and Provan’s double 
• chin 

Showed sundry folds of skin down beneath; 

Ir# silence and in grief found Gilkison relief, 

Nor did Neish the spell- word, beef, 

Dare to bi'eathe. 

To the ramparts Edith came, that fair and youth- 
ful dame, 

With the rosy evening flame on her face. 

She sighed, and looked around on the soldiers on 
the ground, 

YTiu but littio penance found, 

Saying grace ! 

And .she said unto her lord, as he Jaaned upon his 
sw ord , 

“ One ^llort and Httlo woi’d may I speak? 

I cannot boar to view those eyes bO ghastly blue, 

Ui mark ti e sallow hue 

Of thy cheek J 

“ I know the rage and wu'ath that my furious 
brotiier hath 

Is less against us both than at me. 

Then, deare.st, lot me go, to flnd among the foe 
All arrow from the bow, 

Lik; Brownlee!” 

“I would soil my father’s name, I would lose my 
treasured fame, 

Ladye mine, should such a shame on me light: 
Wiiile I wear a belted brand, together still we 
stanvl, 

Ileai't to heart, hand in hand ! ” 

Said the knight. 

“ All our chances are not lost, as your brother and 
his host 

Shall discover to their cost rather hard ! 

Ilo, Pj-ovau I Take this key — hoist up the Mal- 
voisie, 

And heap it, d’ye see, 

In the yard. 

“ Of usquebaugh and rum, you will find, I reckon, 
some. 

Besides the beer and mum, extra stout ; 

Co straightway to your tasks, and loll mo all the 
casks, 

As also range the flasks, 

Just without. 
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If I know tlie Gorljaliers, tLey are sure to dip 
tlicir ears 

In the very inmost tiers of tlio drink. 

Let them win the outer court, and hold it for tlicir 
sport, 

Since their time is rather short, 

1 should think ! 

With a loud triumphant yell, as the heavy draw- 
bridge fell, 

Kushed the Gorhaliers pell-meU, wild as Druijls ; 
Mad with thirst for human gore, how they 
threatened and they swore, 

Till they stumbled on the lloor, 

O'er the Iluids, 

Down their weapons then they threw, and each 
savage soldier drew 

Lrorn his belt an iron screw, in bus fist ; 

George of Gorbals found it vain their excitement 
to restrain, 

And indeed was rather fain 

To assist. 

With a beaker in his hand, in the midst he took 
his stand, 

And silence did command, all helow — 

“ llo ! Lauueclot the bold, ere tliy lips are icy cold, 
In the centre of thy hold, 

Pledge me now I 

“ Art surly, brother mine ? In this cup of rosy 
wine, 

I drink to the decline of thy race ! 

Thy proud caieer is done, thy sand is nearly run, 
Never more shall setting sun 

Gild thy face ! 

“ The pilgrim, in amaze, shall see a goodly blaze, 
Ere the jialJid moi'uing rays tlioher up ; 

And perchance lie may espy eortaiu corpses swing- 
ing high ! 

AYhat, brother I art thou dry ? 

Fill iiiy cup ! 

Dumb as death stood Launcelot, as though he 
heard him not, 

But his bosom Provan smote, and ho swore : 
And JSir lloJerick Dalgicish remarked aside to 
Keisb, 

‘‘Never sure did thirsty hsli 

kS wallow more! 

“ Thirty casks are nearly done, yet the revel’s 
scarce btjgun ; 

It were knightly sport and fun to strike in I” 

. •• Nay, tarry till they come,” quoth Neish, “ unto 
the rum — 

They aro working at the mum, 

iVnd the gin 1 ” 


Then straight there did appear to each gallant 
Gorbalier 

Twenty castles dancing near, all around ; 

The solid earth did shake, and the stones beneatk 
them quake, 

And sinuous as a snake 

Moved the ground. 

Why and wherefore they had come, seemed intri- 
cate to some, 

But all agreed the rum was divine. 

And they looked with bitter scorn on thei]|j leader 
highly born, 

Who preferred to till bis horn ^ f 

L p with wine ! 

• 

Then said Launcelot the tall, “ Bring the chargers 
from their stall ; 

Lead them straight unto the hall, down below : 

Draw your weapons from your side, fling the gates 
asunder wide, 

And together w'e shall ride 

On the foe ! ” 

Then Pro van knew full well, as he leaped into his 
selle, « 

That few would ’scape to tell how they fared ; 

And Gilkisoii and Narcs, both mounted on their 
mai es, 

Looked tenible as boars, 

All prepared. 

With his bloodhounds in the leash, stood the iron- 
sinewed Neish, 

And the falchion of Dalgicish glittered bright — 

“ Now, wuko the trumpet’s blast ; and, comrades, 
follow fast ; 

Smite them down unto the last 1” 

Ci ied the knight. 

In the cumbered yard without, there was shriek, 
and yell, and shout, 

As the waiaiors wlieeled u]>out, all in mail. 

On the misei-able kerne fell tlie death-strokes stiff 
and stem, , 

As the deer treads down the fern, 

in the vale. 

Saint JMungo be my gv..icL‘ ! It was goodly in that 
tide ^ 

To see the Bogle ride in his haste ; 

lie accompanied each blow with a cry of “ Hal* 
or Ho ! ” * 

And always cleft the foo 

•To ftie waist. 

* • 

“ George of Gerbals — craven lord ( . thou didst 
threat me with the cord ; 

Come forth and brave my sword, if you dare ! ” 

But he met Aith no reply, and never could descry 
The glitter of his eye 

Anywhere. 
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Ero the dawn of moiiung shone, all the Goi-baliers 
were rlovvn, 

Like a field of barley mown in the ear : 
had done a soldier good to see how Provan 
stood, 

With Neish all bathed in blooil, 

Panting near. 

“Kow ply ye to your tasks — go carry down those 
casks, ' 

And place the empty flasks upon the floor ; 
George of Gorbals scarce will come, with trumpet 
and with drum, 

To our beer and rum 

^ ^ Any more ! ” 

So tjiiey plied them to their tasks, and they carried 
down the casks, 

And replaced the empty flasks on the floor : 

But pallid* for a week w^as the cellar-master’s 
cheek, 

Por he swore he heard a si 1 rick 

Through the door. 

When the merry Christmas came, and the Yulo-log 
lent its flame 

To the facp of squire and dame in the hall, 

The cellarer went down to tap October brown. 
Which was rather of renown 

’Mongst them all. 

He placed the spigot low, and gave the cask a blow, 
But his liquor would not flow through the pin. 

** Sure, ’tis sweet as honeysuckles 1 ” so he rapped 
it with his knuckles, 

But a sound, as if of buckles, 

Clashed within. 

“ Bring a hatchet, varicts, here ! ” and they cleft 
the cask of bc’cr : 

What a spectacle of fear met their sight ! 

There George of Goi’bals lay, skull and bones all 
blanched and grey. 

In the arms he boro the day 

(3f the fight ! 

I have sung this ancient tale, not, I trust, without 
avail, 

Though the moral ye may fail to pei-ceive ; 

Sir Lauiivfelot is dust, and his gallant sword is 
•rust, , » 

And now, I think I muigi 
, Take my leave ! 

From “ The Bon QauUter Ballads.*’ 

^ * 

THE OBI'yUARY POET. 

A RATHER unusual sensation has been excited in 
the village by the Morning Argus within a day or 
two j and while most of the readers of that wonder- 


ful sheet have thus been supplied with amusement, 
the soul of the editor has been filled with gloom 
and wrath and despair. Colonel Bangs recently 
determined to engage an assistant to take the pla(4 
I made vaciint by the retirement of the eminent art- 
j critic, Mr. Murphy, and ho found in one of the 
I lower counties of the State a person who appeared 
to him to be suitable, Tlio name of the new man 
is Slimmer. Ho has often contributed to the 
1 Argus verses of a distressing cbaractee, and 1 sup- 
pose Bangs must have become accpiainted with him 
through the medium of the correspondence thus 
begun. No one in the world but Bangs would 
ever have selected such a poet for an editorial 
position. But Bangs is singular — ho is exceptional. 
He never operates in accordance with any known 
laws, and he is more than likely to do any givtm 
thing in such a fashion as no otlior person could 
possibl}’ have adopted for the purpose. As the 
Argus is also sni generis, perliaps Bangs docs right 
to conduct it in a peculiar manner. But be made 
a mistake when he einj^loycd Mr, Slimmer. 

The colonel, in liis own small w.ay, is tolerably 
shrewd. lie had observed the disi^osition of per- 
sons who have been bereaved of their i-fdaiivt.s to 
give exju’ession to their feelings in vctso, and it 
occurred to him that it migl^t bo pi'olitablo to use 
Slimmer’s poetical talent in such a way as to make 
the Argus a very popular N chielo for tlio convey- 
ance to the puldie of notices of death.s. That 
kind of intclligciu'o, ho W(dl knew, is especially 
interesting to a wry larf^o class of readers, and bo 
believed that if he could ofler to each advertiser a 
gratuitous verso to acetompany the obituary para- 
gixqk, the Argus woiild not only attract advertise- 
ments of that desca iption from the country round 
about the village, but it woul i secure a much 
larger circulation. 

When Mr. Slimmer arrived, therefore, and en- 
tered upon the performance of his duties, Colonel 
Bangs explained his theory to the poet, and sug- 
gested that whenever a death-notice reached tlio 
oliice, he should iiuiuediately write a rliyino or two 
which should express the sentiments most suitable 
to the oeeasloii. 

“ You understand, Mr. Slimmer,” .said the colonel, 
“ that when the death of an individual is announced 
I want you, as it were, to cheer the members of 
the afflicted family witdi tl;o resources of your 
noble art. I wish you to tlirow yourself, you may 
say, into their situation, and to give them, f’r 
in'-tance, a few lines about the decoascil wliich will 
seem to hf' the exjtrcssion of the emotion which 
agitates the bi'oasts of the borcaved.” 

“ To lighten the gloom in a certain sense,” said 

Mr. Slimmer, “ and to ” 

Precisely,” exclaimed Colonel Bangs. “ Lighten 
the gloom. Do not mourn over the departed, but 
rather take a joyous view of death, which, after all, . 
Mr. Slimmer, is, as it were, but the entrance to a 
better life. Therefore, I wish you to touch the 
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heart-strings of the afflicted with a tender hand, 
and to endeavour, f’r invStance, to divert i heir minds 
from contemplation of the horrors of the tomb.” 

“ Refrain from despondency, 1 suppose, and lift 
their thoughts to ’’ 

“Just so I And at the same time combine 
elevating sentiment with such piaciical i.J'onrui- 
tion as you can obtain from the advertisement. 
Throw a glamour of poesy, f'r instance, over lIjo 
commonplace details of the every-day life of the 
deceased. People are fond of minute descriptions. 
Some facts useful for this purpose may be obtained 
from the man who brin^^s tlie notice to the office ; 
others you may perhaps be able to supply from 
your imagination.” 

“ I think I can do it first rate,” said Mr. 
Slimmer. 

“But, above all," continued the colonel, “try 
always to take a bright view of the matter. Cause 
tho siinshino of smiles, as it were, to burst through 
the t('inpest of tears ; and if we don’t make the 
Morniiiff Ar(/its hum aiound this town, it will be 
queer.” 

JSlr, Slimmer had charge of the editorial depart- 
ment. the next day during the absence of Colonel 
Bangs in Wilmington. Throughout tho afternoon 
and evening death-notices arrived ; and when one 
would reach Mr. Slimmer’s desk, he would lock the 
door, place the fingers of his loft hand among his 
hair and agonise until he succeeded in completing 
a verse that seemed to him to accord with his 
instructions. 

The next morning Mr. Slimmer proceeded 
calmly to the office for the purpose of embalming 
in sympathetic verse the memories of other de- 
parted ones. As ho came near to the establisli- 
ment he observed a crowd of people in fi'ont of it, 
struggling to get into tho door. Ascending some 
Kteps upon the other side of the street, he overlooked 
the crowd, a^id could boo within the office the clerks 
selling papers as fust as they could handle them, 
while the mob pushed and yelled in frantic ellbrts 
to obtain copies, tho presses in the cellar mean- 
while clanging furiously. Standing upon the 
curbstone in front of the office there was a long row 
of men, each of whom was engaged in reading the 
Jiforning Argm with an earnestness that IMr. 
Slimmer had never before seen displayed by the 
patrons of that sheet. The bard concluded that 
either his poetry had touched a .';ympathetic chord 
in the popular heart, or that an appalling disaster 
had occurred in some q\iarter of the globe. 

He went around to the back of the office and 
ascended to the editorial rooms. As ho approached 
tho sanctum, loud voices were heard within, Mr, 
Slimmer determined to ascertain tho cause before 
entering. He obtained a chair, and placing it by 
the side door, he mounted and peeped over the 
- door through the transom. There sat Colonel 
Bangs, holding tho Morning Argus in both hands, 
while the fringe which grew in a semicircle around 


tho edge of his bald head stood straight out, until he 
seemed to resemble a gigantic gun-swab. Two or 
three persons stood in front of him in threatening 
attitudes. Slimmer heard one of them say: . 

“ My name is McGlue sir ! — William McGlue? 
I am a brother of the late Alexander McGlue. I 
picked up your paper this morning, and perceived 
in it an outrageous insult to my deceased relative, 
and I have como around to demand, sir, ^ what YOU 
JiEAX hy the following infamous language : 

‘ The death-angel smote Alexander McGlue 
And gave hini protracted repose ; 
lie wore a checked shirt and a Number Nine shbo 
And he had .a pink wart on his nose. ^ 

No doubt lie is happier dwelling in space f' * 

Over there on tlie evergreen shore, 
llis friends are informed that his funeral takes plaqp 
Precisely at quarter-past four.’ 

“ This is simply diabolical ! My late brother had 
no Avart on his nose, sir. He had upoii his nose 
runther a jiink wart nor a green wart, nor a cream- 
coloured wart, nor a wart of any other colour. 
It is a slander! It is a gratuitous insult to my 
family, and I distinctly want you to say what do 
yovj mean by such conduct ? ” 

“ Ileally, sir,” said Bangs, “ it is a mistake. 
This is the horrible Avork of a miscrealit in whom 
I reposed perfect confidence. He shall be punished 
by iny own hand for this outrage. A pink Avavt ! 
Awful! sir— -awful ! The niiserable scoundrel 
sJiall suffier for this — ho shall, indeed ! ” 

“ How could I know,” murmured Mr. Slimmer 
to tho foreman, Avho with him was listening, “that 
the corpse hadn’t a pink wart? I used to know a 
man named McGlne, and he had one, and I 
thought all tho INJcGlucs had. This comes of 
irregularities in families." 

“ And Avho,” said another man, addressing the 
editor, “authorised you to print this hideous] stud 
about my deceased son ? Do you mean to say, 
Bangs, that it AA"as not Avith your authority that 
your loAv comedian inserted AVith my advertisement 
tl70 folloAving scandc'Jous burlesque ? Listen to 
this : 

“ * Willie had a purjjle monkey climbing on a yellow 
stif'k, 

And when he pucked the paint all off it made him 
deathly pick ; 

And in his latest hours he clasped that monkey in his 
hand, * * • 

And bade good-bye to ewth and went into a better 
land. ^ 

“ ‘ Oh I no more he'll shoot his sister with his little 
wooden gun ; « 

And no more he’ll twist the pussy’s tail and make her 
yowl, for fun. ^ 

The pussy’s tail now stands (hit ^raight ; tho gun is 
laid aside ; 

The monkey doesn’t jump around since. little 'Willie 
died.’ ^ 

“The atrocious character of this libel will appear 
when I say that my son Avas twenty yeare old, and 
that he died of liver complaint.” 
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“ Infamo\is ! — utterly infamous ! ” gi'oaned the 
editor as he cast his eyes over the lines. “ And 
the wretch who did this still remains unpunished ! 
Jt is too much ! ” 

“And yet/’ whispered Slimmer to the foreman, 
“ he told me to lighten the gloom and to cheer the 
afSicted family with the resources of my art ; and I 
certainly thought that idea about the monkey 
would trnye that effect, somehow. Bangs is un- 
grateful ! ” 

J ust then there was a knock at the door, and a 
woman entered, crying. 

“ Ai'e you the editor ? ” she inquired of Colonel 
Bangs. 

B:mg,^said he was. 

“ W-w-well ! " she said, in a voice broken by 
soils, “wh-what d’you mean by publishing this 
kind of poetry about m-m}’’ chihl ? ISl-niy name is 
Sm-Smitli,; and wh-when 1 looked this m-morning 
for the notice of Johnny’s d-dealb in your paper, 
I saw this scandalous verse ; 

Four doctors tackled Johnny Smith — 

They blistered and they bled liim ; 

With squills and antibilious pills 
And ipecac, they fed him. 

They stined him up with calomel, 

•And tried to move Ids liver ; 

But all in vain — hi.s little soul 
Was wafted o’er the Kiver.' 

“It's false ! false! and mean ! Johnny only had 
one doctor. And they d-didn’t bl-bleed liim and 
b-blister him. It’s a wicked falsehood, and you’re 
a hard-hearted hrute f-f-for printing it ! ” 

“ Madam, 1 shall go crazy ! ” exclaimed Bangs. 
“ This is not my work. It is the work of a villain 
whom I will slay with my own hand as soon as 
he comes in. Madam, the miserable outcast shaU 
die I ” 

“ Strange ! strange ! ” said Slimmer. “ And 
this man told me to combine elevating sentiment 
with practical informatioxi. If the information 
concerning the squills and ipecac, is not practical, 
I have misunderstood the use of that word. And 
if young Smith didn’t have four doctors, it was an 
outrage. He ought to have had them, and they 
ought to have excited his liver. Thus it is that 
human life is sacrificed to carelessness.” 

At this juncture the sheriff entered, his brow 
clothed with thunder. He had a copy of the 
Ifhming Argus in his hand. He approached the 
editor, and pointing to a ^death-notice, said : 
r “ Read that outi-ageous burlesque, and tell me 
the name of the writer, so that I can chastise 
him.” 

The editor rea^ as follows : 

“Wo have lost our little Hauncx in a very painful 
manner. 

And we biten asked, How can her harsh sulferings be 
borne ? ' 

When her death was first reported, her aunt got up and 
snorted " 

With the grief that she supported, for it made her feel 
forlorn. 


“She was such a little seraph that her father, w'ho is 
sherifT, 

Really doesn’t seem to care if he ne’e- smiles in life 
again. 

Bhe has gone, we hope, tn heaven, r-t the early acya of 
seven (Funeral starts oli at eltvcn), where she’ll never 
more have pain.” 

“ As a consequence of this, I withdraw all tho 
county advertising from your paper. A man who 
could trifle in this manner with the feelings of 
a parent is a savage and a scoundrel ! ” 

Ab tho sheriff went out, Colonel Bangs placed 
his head upon the table and groaned. 

“ Really,” Air. Slimmer said, “ that person must 
be deranged. I tried, in his case, to put myself 
in Iii.s place, and to write as if X was one of tho 
family, .according to in>tructious. Tiio verses are 
beautiruL That allusion to the grief of tho aunt, 
particularly, seemed to mo to bo very happy. It 
expresses violent emotion with a felicitous com- 
bination of Bwectue.s.s and force. These pcojde 
have no soul — no appreciation of the beautiful in 
art.” 

While the poet mu.sed, bm'ried steps wore 
heard upon tlie stains, and in a moment a mid<l!o- 
aged man dashed in abrn]dly, and seizing the 
colonel’s scattered luiir, bumped his prostrate head 
against the table three or four times with consider- 
able force. Having expended tho violence of hi.s 
emotion in this manner, he held the editor’s head 
down with one lianci, shaking it occasionally by 
way of emphasis, <and with tho other hand seized 
the paper and said : 

“ I’^ou disgraceful old reprobate ! You disgust- 
ing vampire ! You hoary-lioaded old ghoul ! 
What d’you mean by putting such stuff as tliis 
in your paper about my deceased son? What 
d’you mean by printing such a'vful doggerel aa 
this, you dejiravcd and dih.solute ink-slinger — you 
imbecile quill-driver, you ? 

“ ‘ Oh I bury Bartbolomew out in the woods, 

In a beautiful hole iu the ground, 

Where the bumble-bees buzz and the woodpeckers sing, 
And the straddle-bugs tumble around ; 

So tJiat, in winter, when the snow and tho slush 
Have covered his last lit tie bed. 

His brother Artemas can go out with Jane 
And visit the place with hi.s sled.’ 

“I’ll teach you to talk about straddle-bugs I I’ll 
instruct you about .slu.sJi! TJ! enlighten your 
insane old intellect on the subject of singing 
woodjtcckers I What do you know about Jane and 
Artemas, you wmntclicd buccaneer, you despicable 
butcher of the English language ? Go out witli 
a sled 1 I’ll carry you out in a hearse before I’m 
done with you, you deplorable lunatic ! ” 

At the end of every phrase the visitor gave the 
editor’s head a fresh knock against the table. 
When the exercise was ended, Colonel Bangs 
explained and apologised in the humblest manner, 
promising at tho same time to give his assailant 
a chance to flog Air. Slimmer, who was expected 
to arrive in a few moments. 
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“The treachery of this man,” murmured the 
poet to the foreman, “ is dT-oadful. Didn’t ho 
devsire me to throw a glamour of poesy over 
commonplace details ? Bub for that I should 
never have thought of alluding to woodpeckers 
and bugs, and other chiMrcn of Nature The 
man objects to the remarks about the sled. Can 
the idiot know that it was necessary to have a 
rhyme for ‘ bed ’ ? Can ho suppose that I could 
write poetry without rhymes? d'ho man is a 
lunatic. Ho ought not to be at large ! ” 

Hardly had the indignant and energetic parent 
of Bartliolomew departed when a man with i*ed 
hair and a ferocious glare in his eyes entered, 
carrying a club and accompanied by a savage- 
looking dog. 

“ I want to see the editoi-,” ho shouted. 

A ghastly pallor overspread the colonel’s face, 
and ho said ; 

“ The editor is not in.” 

“ Well, when will lie bo in, then ?” 

“ Not for a week — for a month — for a year — for 
ever! Ho will never come in any more ! ” screamed 
Bangs. “lie has gone to South America, with the 
intention to remain there during the rest of his life. 
He has departed. Ho has lied. If you want to 
see him, you laid better follow him to the ecpia- 
tor. Ho will bo glad to see you. I would advise 
you, as a friend, to talco the next boat — to start 
at once.” 

“ That is unfortunate,” said the man ; “ I came 
all the way from Delaware City for the purpose of 
battering him up a lot with this club.” 

“ Ho will bo sorry,” said Bangs, sarcastically. 
“ He will regret missing you. I will write to him, 
and mention that you dropped in.” 

“ My name is McFadden,” said the man. “ I 
came to break the head of the man who wrote that 
obituary poetry about my wife. If you don't tell 
me who perpetrated the following, I’ll break yonrs 
for you. Where’s the man who wrote this ? I’ay 
attention : 

*“ Mrs. McFadden has gone from this life, 

She has left all its sorrows and cares ; 

She caught the rheumalics in both of her legs 
While scrubbing the collar and .stairs. 

They put mustard-pia'Jtcrs upon her in vain ; 

'I hey bathed her with whisky and rum ; 

But Thur.sflay her spirit doj>arted, and left 
Her body entirely numb.’" 

“The man who held the late Mrs. McFadden 
up to the scorn of an un.sympathctic workl in that 
shocking manner,” said the editor, “is named 
James B. Slimmer. He boards in Blank Street, 
fourth door from the corner. I would advise you 
to call on him and avenge Mrs, McFaddeii’s 
wrongs with an intermixture of club and dog- 
bites.” 

“And this,” sighed the poet, outside the door, 
•“ is the man who told me to divert McFadden’s 
mind from oontemplation of the horrors of the 
tomb. It was this monster who toanselled me to 


make the sunshine of McFadden's smiles burst 
through the tempest of McFa'dden’s tears. If that 
red-headed monster couldn’t smile over that allu- 
sion to whisky and rum, if those remarks about 
the rheumatism in her legs could not divert hij 
mind from the hoirors of the tomb, was it m.y 
fault? McFadden grovels! He knows no more 
about poetry than a mule knows about the Shorter 
Catechism.” 

The poet determined to leave beford any more 
criticisms were made upon his performances. Flo 
jumped down from his chair and crept softly 
toward the back .staircase. , 

The story told by the foreman relates that 
Colonel Bangs at the same instant reiblved to 
escape any further per.secution, and he moved off 
in the direction taken by the poet. The two met 
upon the landing, and the colonel was about to 
begin his quarrel with Slimmer, when an enraged 
old woman who had been groping hef way up- 
stairs suddenly plunged her umbrella at Bangs, 
and held him in the corner while she handed a 
copy of the Aryus to Slimmer, and pointing to a 
certain stanza, asked him to read it aloud. Fie 
did so in a somewhat tremulous voice and with 
friglitenod glances at the enraged colonel. The 
verso was as follows : * 

“Little Alexander’s dead ; 

Jam him in a colbn ; 

Don’t have as good a chance 
For a fun’rai often. 

Ilu''h his body right around 
To the cemetery ; 

Dr«'p iU!!i in the sepulchre 
With his Uncle Jerry." 

The colonel’s assailant accompanied the recitation 
with such energetic remarks as these : 

“ Oh, you wiilin ! D’you hear that, you wretch ? 
What d’you mean by writiu' of my grandson in 
th:it way ? Take that, you serpint ! Oh, you 
wiper, you ! tryin’ to br eak a lone widder’s heart 
with such scundTus lies as them 1 There, you 
wiilin ! 1 kemniere to hammer you well witiFthis 

here umbrelicr, you owdneious wiper, you ! Take 
that, and that, you wile, indecent, disgustin’ 
wagabone ! When you know w^ell enough that 
Aleck never had no Uncle Jerry, and never had 
no undo in no sepulchre anyhow, you wile wretch, 
you ! ” , 

When Mr. Slimmer had concluded his portion 
of the entertainment, he left the colonel in the 
hands of the enemy and fled. He has not been 
seen in New Castle since that day, and it is 
supposed that he h;is returned to Sussex county 
for the piu’pose of continuing in private his dalli- 
ance with the Muses. Colonel jBangs appears to 
have abandoned the idea of establishing a depart- 
ment of obituary poetry, and the** •Avgud has 
resumed its accustomed aspect of dreariness. 

It may faiidy boast, how^eve):, ^at once during 
its career it has produced a proibund impression 
upon the community. Max Adxleb. 
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A BABY’S RATTLE. 

l. 

^ Okly a baby’s rattle : 

But I tliink if you offered me gold, 

More than my brain could dream of, 

Or more than my bands could hold — 

For that worthless toy, I should answer 
You cannot buy the tears 
Of love and of joy, the remembrance 
Of all that it means for all years. 

• II. 

% 

She came when the May-time scattered 

• May-buds upon holt and lea ; 

And the. glint of the sumshine seemed sweeter, 
And a now song was sung by the sea. 

^Twas a*page from the bnok of Creation, 

With an imprint I knew w^as Divine ; 

And I felt the infinite yearning 

For the now life sprung from mine. 

Ah me ! how we loved our blossom I 
And it scarce seems clays ago 
That she crowed and laughed in the summer, 
And faded in winter snow. 

It seems like a vision roineinbered 
Of death in unrestful sleep, 

When fearsome thoughts como upon youj 
As storms brood over the deep. 

And w'henever I hcai' the laughter 
That rings from a child at play, 

I think of our dear dead snow’d rop, 

And it scemir’. but yesterday. 

m. 

The May -time had changed to summer 
And the roses of August come ; 

The birds sang blithe in the branches 
But blither the birdie at home. 

The cynic may sneer at the feeling 
For a cold hard creed is rife ; 

But I know that my love for my darling 
Was my purest thought in life. 

grew with the summer’s fruitage, 

But in wan autumnal days 
She faded, it seemed, lil^e the leaflets 

• That strewed the woodland ways. 

It was hard to mark, and still harder 
To think tha^the hopes we kept 
Must be buried aw^y with old fancies, 

And dreams that in silence slept. 

Were we never to s§e her joyous, 

In childhood’s innocent play ? 

Ah, no ! She%as called, and left us, 

And it seems but yesterday. 


IV. 

At last — bow woll I rciDoinbor 
The long and lingiu ing night, 

When w’e watcluxl by (lie tiny c.iullo 
Till the morning’s earliest liglit! 

And tlum, wbeii tlie desolate morning 
Shone cold tiu-ough the wimbt.v-bavs, 

Lo! Cod had t.alcen our snowdrop, 

To blossom beyond the stars. 

• 

It w;'.s bard to bow in sulnnission, 

• When we tiiought of the vacant place; 

And the)-e, within the cradle, 

The white little baby -face. 

Only one thonglit could comfort, 

The echo of wmrds Divine ; 

That, tender as any mother, 

By the w'ators of Balestino, 

ITe spake, avIio bade the chiMi^pn 
3,>raw near on the sacred sod ; 

When ile stretched out hands of blessing— 
“Of such is the hingdom of God.” 

II. Savile Clauke, 


UP AT A VILLA— DOWX IN THE CITY. 

(as JJlSTIXGL'lSrJED nv AN" ITALIAN PERSON 
OF QUALITY.) 

Had I but [ilcnty of money, money cnougli and to 
spare, 

The house for me, no doubt, were a house iu the 
city-square. 

Ah sucli a life, such a life, as -me loads at tiio 
window there ! 

Something to .see, by Bacchu.'j, something to Lear, 
at least ! 

There, the wiiole day long, one’s life is a jicrfcct 
feast ; 

AYhile iqi at a villa one lives, I maintain it, no 
more than a beast. 

Well now, look at our villa ! stuck like the liorns 
of a bull 

Just on a mountain’s edge as bare as tho creatm-e’s 
skull, 

Save a mere sh.ag of a bush with hardly a leaf to 

pull ! 

I scrutcli my own, sometimes, to see if the hair’s 
turned wool. 

But tho city, oh the city, — the square with the 
houses ! Why ? 

They are stone-faced, white as a curd, there’s some- 
thing to take the eye 1 

Houses in four straight lines, not a single front 
awry 1 

You watch who crosses and gossips, who saunters, 
who hurries* by : 

B 
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Green blinds, as a matter o£ course, to draw when 
the sun get^ hitrli ; 

And the shops %vith fanciful si^s which are painted 
properly. 

What of a villa ? Though \ inter be over ia ’March | 
by rights, i 

’Tis May perhaps ere the snow shall have nit.licred | 
well oft' the heights : 

You’ve the brown ploughed land before, wher#" the 
oxen steam aiid wheeze, » i 

And the hills ovor-suioked behind by the faiiii- I 
grey olive trees. ' < 

I 

Is it bettor in IMay, I ask 3-00 ? 3"ou’ve summer all 
at once ; 

In the day he leaps complete wdth a few strong 
April suiis ! 

’Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, scarce risen 
three ling(?rb well, 

The wild tulip, at end of its tube, blows out 
its great red bell, 

Like a thin clear bubble of blood, for the children 
to pick and sell. 

Js it (jver hot in the square ? There’s a fountain to 
spout and splash ! 

In the shade it sings and springs; in the shine 
such foam-bows Hash 

On the liorses with curling ftsl^-tails, that prance 
and paddle and pash 

Bound the lady atop in the concli — fifty gazers do 
not abash. 

Though all that she w’e.ars is some weeds round her 
waist in a sort of sash 1 

All the 3"ear long at the villa nothing’s to see 
though 3'ou linger, 

Exce])t 3"on cy{)rcss that points like Death’s loan 
lifted foretlnger. 

Some thick ftretlies pretty, when they mix in the 
corn and mingle, 

Or thrid tlie stinking hemp till the stalk's of it 
seem a-tinglc. 

Late August or earl}^ September, the stunning 
cicala is shiill, 

And the bees keep tlioir tiresome whine round the 
resinous lirs on the hill. 

Enough of the seasons — i spare 3'ou the months 
of the fever and chill. 

Ere opening your eyes in the city, the blessed 
church-bells begin ; 

No sooner the bells leave off, than the diligence 
rattles in : 

You get the pick of the news, and it costs you 
never a pin. 

By-and-by there’s the travelling doctor gives pills, 
lots blood, draws teeth ; 

Or the Pulcinello-trumpet breaks up the market 
beneath. 


At the post-office such a scene-jneture — the new 
play, piping hot ! 

And a notice how, only this morning, three liberal 
thieves were shot. 

Above it, behold the archbishop’s most fatherly 
of rebukes, 

And beneath, with his crown and his lion, some 
little new law of the Duke’s ! 

Or a sonnet wdth flowery marge, to the li-evereiid 
Don So-and-so 

Who is Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarca, Saint Jerome, 
and Cicero, 

“ And moreover ” (the sonnet goes rhyming), “ the 
skirts of St. Paul has reached, 

Having preached us those six Lent-lectiaS'es more 
unctuous than ever he preached,” 

Noon strilces — here sweeps the procession ! x)ur 
Lady borne smiling and smart 

With a pink gauze gown all spangles, and seven 
swords stuck in her heart 1 * 

Bang^ whang^ goes the drum, tooih-U-iootle 

the fife ; 

No keeping one’s haunches still : it’s the greatest 
plcatiure in life. 

But, bless you, it’s dear — it’s dear ! fowls, wine, at 
double the rate. 

They have elapptal a new tax upon salt, and what 
oil pays passing the gate 

It’s a hoiTor to think of. And so, the villa for 
me, not the city ! 

Beggars can scarcely be choosers — but still — ah, 
the pity, the pity ! 

Look, two and two go tlie priests, then the monks 
with cowls and sandals, 

And the penitents dressed in white shirts, a-holding 
the 3''ellow candles. 

One, he carries a flag up straight, and another a 
cross with luindles, 

And the Duke’s guard brings up the rear, for the 
better prevention of scandals. 

Belli g, whang, xchang, goCvS the drum, iootlc-te~ 
tootle the fife. 

Oh, a day in the cit3"-sqiiare, there is no such 
pleasure in life ! 

PtOBERT Browning. 

By permission 0/ Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 


THE AMERICAN FOREST GIRL. . 

Wildly and mournfully the Indian drum 
On the deep hush of moonlight forests broke — 

“ Sing us a death song for tiling? hour is come ! ” 

So the red wariiors to their captive spoke. 

Still, and amid those dusky forms alene, 

A 3'outh, a fair-haired yowth of England, stood, 
Like a king’s son ; though from his cheek had 
flown 

The mantling crimson of the Island blood, 
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And his press’d lips looked marble. Fiercely 
bright 

And high around him, blazed the fires of night, 
Rocking beneath the cedars, to and fro, 

As the wind passed, and with a fitful glow 
Lighting the victim’s face ; but who could tell 
Of what witliin his secret heart befell, 

Known but to Heaven that hour ? Perchance a 
thought 

Of his far home, then so intensely wrought, 

That its full image, pictured to his eye 
On the dark ground of mortal agony, 

Hose 41^ar as day ! And he might see the band 
Of his y(^mg sisters, wandering hand in hand, 
Where the labTirnum drooped • or haply binding 
Thefjasmine up the door’s low pillars winding ; 

Or, as day closed upon their gentle Tiurth, 
Gathering, with braided hair, around the hearth. 
Where satlheir mother ; a.Jid that mother’s face, 
Its grave, sweet smile yet wearing in the place 
Where so it ever smiled ! Poi-chance the prayer 
Learned at her knee came back on liis despair; 
The blessing from her voice, the very tone, 

Of her “ Good-night ” might breathe from boy- 
liood gone ! 

He started and looked up — thick cypress boughs, 
Full of strange sounds, wavod o'er him, darkly 
red, 

In the broad, stormy firelight ; savage brows, 
YvTth tall plumes ci'ested and wild hues o’er- 
spread, 

Girt him, like feverish phantoms; and pale stars 
Looked through the branches as through funeral 
bars, 

Shedding no hope. He knew, he felt his doom : 

“ Oh ! what a tjiJe to shadow v\ith its gloom, 
That happy hall in England I ” 

Idle fear; 

Would the winds tell it? Who might dream or 
hear 

The secrets of the forests ? To the stake 

They bound him ; and that proud young soldier 
strove • 

His father’s spirit in his breast to wake, 

Trusting to die in silence ! He, the love 
Of many Ijearts ! — tiie fondly rear’d — the fair, 
Gladilening all eyes to see ! »And fetter’d there 
He stood beside his death-gyre, and the brand 
Flamed up to light it in the chieftain’s hand. 
He*thought upon his God. Hush ! hark ! — a cry 
Breaks on the stern h,nd dread solemnity. 

A step hath pierced the ring ! Who dares in- 
trude 

On the dark hunters in their vengeful mood 1 
A girl — a young slight girl — a fawnlike child 
Of ^een savannas and the leafy wild, 

Springing, unmar|;’d till then, as some lone flower 
^^PP7 be^us© the sunshine is its dower : 

Yet one that knew how early tears are slied. 

For H£Rs had mourned a playmate brother dead. 


Slie had stit gazing on the victim long. 

Until the pity of her soul grew strong ; 

And, by its pacisions deepening fervour .sway’d 
E’en to the stake she rushed, and gently laid 
His bright head on her bosom, and around 
His form her slender arms to shield it wound, 

Like close Liannes ; then raised her glittering eye 
And clear- toned voice that said, “ lie shall not 
die ! ” 

• 

“ |Te shall not die !” — the gloomy forest thrill’d 
To that sweet sound. A sudden wonder fell 
On the fierce throng ; and lieart and hand were 
still’d. 

Struck down, as by the whisper of a spell. 

They gazed, their dark souls bow’d before the 
maid, 

Slie of the dancing step in wood and glade! 

And as her check flush’d through its olive hue. 

As her black tresses to th(^ night-wind flew. 
Something o’erina stor'd them from that young 
mien — 

Something of heaven in silence felt and seen ; 

And seeming to their child-Iike faith a token 
That the Great Spirit her voice had spoken. 

They loosed the bonds that held their captive’s 
breath ; 

From bis pale lips they took the cup of deatli; 
They quench’d the brand boiicalh the cypress 
tree ; 

“ Away,” they cried, “ young stranger, thou aili 
free ! ” 

iMiis. IlEilANB. 


RAMON. 

REFUGIO MINE, NORTHERN MEXICO. 

UiiuNii and senseless in his place. 

Prone and sprawling on his face, 

More like brute than any man 
Alive or dead, — 

By his great pump out of gear, 

Lay the peon engineer, 

Waking only just to hear, 

Overhead, 

Angry tones that called liis name, 

Oaths and crio.s of bitter blame-^ — 

AVoke to Lear all this, and w'aking, turned and fled f 

** To the man who’ll bring to me,” 

Cried Intendant Harry Lee, — 

Harry Lee, the English foreman of the mine, — 

* Bring the sob alive or dead, 

I will give to him,” he said, 

“ Fifteen hundred pesos down. 

Just to set the rascal’s crown 
Underneath this heel of mine ; 
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Since but deuth 
Deserves the man whose deed, 

Bo it viciS or want of hoed , 

Stops the pumps that gi*e us breath, — 

Stops the pumps that suck tlio death 
Erom the poisoned lower levels of the uune ^ ’’ 

Ko one answered, for a cry 
From the shaft rose up on high ; 

And shuflling, scrambling, tumbling from, bolrw, 
Came the miners each, the bolder 
Mounting on tho wcaker’s shoulder. 

Grappling, clinging to theii' hold or I 

Letting go, 

As the weaker gasped and fell 
From the ladder to the well, — 

To the poisfunal pit of hell 
Down below ! 

“ To the man who sots them free,” 

Cried the foieman, Harry Lee, — 

Harry Lee, tho .Luglish foreman of the mine, — 

“ Brings thorn out and sots them free, 

I will give that man,” said he, 

Twice that sum, who with a rope 
Face to face with Death shall cope. 

Let him come who dares to liopo ! ” 

“ Hold }"our peace I ” some one replie<l, 
Standing by the foreman’s side ; 

“There has one already gone, whoe’er he bo D’ 

Then they held their breath with awe. 

Pulling on the rope, and saw 
Fainting ligures I’eappcar, 

On tho black rojie swinging clear, 

Fastened by some skilful hand from below ; 

Till a score the level gained, 

And but one alone remained, — 

Ho the hero and tlie last, 

Ho whose skilful hand made fast 
The long lim^ ih:ii brought them back to hope and 
cheer ! 

Haggard, gasping, down dropped he 
At tho feet of Harry Leo, — 

Harry Lee, the English foreman of the mine ; 

“ 1 have come,” he gasjred, “ to claim 
Both i-ewurds. Schor, my name 
Is Ramon ! 

I’m tho drunken engineer, — 

I’m the coward, SSefior ” Here 

He fell over, by that sign 
Dead as stone ! 

Bret Haute. 


THE TRYSTING. 

One wintoi’ night, at half-past nine, 
Cold, tired, and cioss, and muddy, 
I had come home, too late to dine 
And supper, with cigars and wine, 
Was waiting in ihe study. 


There was a strangeness in the room, 

And Something white and wavy 
Was standing near me in the gloom — 

1 took it for the carpet-broom 
Left by that careless slavey. 

But presently the Thing began 
To shiver and to sneeze : 

On which 1 said, “ Come, come, my man 1 
That’s a most inconsiderate plan. 

Less noise there, if you please ! 

“ IVe caught a cold,” the Thing replies 

“ Out there upon the landing.” * 

I turned to look in some surprise, ^ 

And there, before my very eyes, 

A little Ghost was standing t * 

He trembled when he caught my eye, 

And got bcdiind a chair. • 

“How came you here,” I said, “and why ? 
I never saw a thing so shy. 

Come out ! Don’t shiver there I ” 

He said, “I’d gladly tell you how, 

And also tell you why ; 

But ” (hero he gave a little bow) 

“You’re in so bad a temper now, 

You’d think it all a lie. 

“And as to being in a fright, 

Allow me to remark 
That Ghosts have just as good a right, 

In every way, to fear tho light, 

As men to fear the dark.” 

“ Ho plea,” said I, “ can well excuse 
Such cowardice in you : 

For Ghosts can visit when they choose. 
Whereas we llumnns can’t refuse 
To grant the interview.” 

He said, “A flutter of alarm 
Is not unnatural, is it ? 

I really feared you meant some harm ; 
But, now I see that 3 'ou are calm, 

Let me explaih my visit. 

“ Houses are ela'^sed, I beg to state. 
According to the number 
Of Ghosts that Uiey accommodate :* , 

(The Tenant merely counts as ^veight^ 
With Coals {^nd other lumber). 

“This is a ‘one-ghost’ house, .and you 
When you arrived last summer. 

May have remaikod a Sp|ctre who 
Was doing ^11 that G hosts can do 
To welcome the new-comer. 

“ In Villas this is always done — 

However cheaply rented : 

For, though of eoui’so thei?t’s less of fua 
When there is only room for one. 

Ghosts have to be contented. 
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** That Spectre left you on tlio Third — 

Since then you’ve not been haunted : 
For, as he never sent us word, 

• 'Twas quite by accident we hoard 
That any one was w^inted, 

** A Spectre has first choice, by right, 

In filling up a vacancy ; 

Then Phantom, Goblin, Elf, and Sprite — 
If all these fail them, they invito 

The nicest Ghoul that they can see. 

** The Spectres said tlie place was low, 

• And that you kept bad wine : 

So, ^ a Phantom had to go, 

And I was first, of course, you know, 

• I couldn’t well decline.” 

“ETo doubt," said I, “they settled who 
Was fittest to be sunt : 

Yet still to choose a biat like you. 

To haunt a man of forty-two, 

Was no groat compliment ! ” 

“Pm not so young, sir,” he replied, 

“As you might think. The fact is, 
In caverns by the waterside, 

And other places that I’ve tried, 

I’ve had a lot of practice : 

“But I have never taken yet 
A strict domestic part, 

And in my flurry I forget 
The Five Good llules of Etiquette 
We have to know by heart.” 

My sj^'mpathics were warming hiSt 
Towards the little fellow ; 

He was so utterly aghast 
At having found a jdan at lasfcj 

And looked so scare 1 and yellow, 

“At least,” I said, “ i’m glad to find 
A Ghost is not a dumb thing ! 

But pray sit down : you’ll feel inclined 
(If, like myself, you have not dined) 

To take a siiack*of something : 

“ Though, certainl}’, yon don’t appear 
A thing to offer food to 1 
And*then I shall be glj^d to hear — 

If you will say them loud and clear — 

The Kules that yon allude to.” 

Thanks ! You shall hear them by-and-by, 
This is ti j5ieco of luck ! ” 

“ What may I offer you ? ” said I. 

■“Well, since you^?*c so kind, I’ll try 

A little bit of duck. 

, . • 

**One slice 1 An^ may I ask you for 
Another drop of gravy ? ” 

I Bat and loi&ed at him in awe, 

For certainly I never saw 

A thing so white and wavy. 


And still he seemed to grow more wdiite, 
More vapoury, and wavier — 

Seen in the dim and ilickcriug light, 

As ho proceeded to reca’io 

His “ Maxims of BohavioMr.’' 

UTS FFTT JWIES. 

“ My First — but don’t sujiposc,” he said, 

“ I’m setting you a riddle — 
ts — if your Victim bo in bed, 

, Don’t touch the curtaiiis at liis head, 

But talce them in the middle, 

“And wave tliem slowly in and out, 

While drawing them asunder; 

And in a miiiute/s time, no doubt, 
lie’ll raise his head and look about 
With eyes of wrath and wonder. 

“And here you must on no pretence 
IVlako the first observation. 

Wait for the Victim to commence: 

No Gliost of any common .sense 
Begins a conversation. 

“ If ho should say ‘ Ilovi came you here ? * 
(TJie way that you began, sir,) 

In such a case your course is clear — 

‘ On the hat's hacK% luy little dear I * 

Is vlie appropriate answer. 

“ If afti'v this he says no more, 

You’d best perhaps curtail your 
Exertions — go and shako the door, 

And thcii, if Im Ixgins to snore, 

You'll know tile thing’s a failure. 

“ By day, if he should bo ahme — 

At home or on a walk — 

You merely give a hollow groan. 

To indicate, tlie kind of tone 

In which you mean to talk. 

“ But if you find him ■with liis friends, 

Thti tiling is rather harder. 

In such a case success depends 
On picking up .some candle ends, 

Or butter in the larder. 

“ With this you make a kind of slide 
(It answei'H host with suet), 

On wliich you must contrive to glide, 

And swing yourself from side to side— 
One soon learns how to do it. 

“Hie second tells us what is right 
In ceremonious call.s : 

* First burn a blue or crimson li/jld * 

(A thing I quite forgot to-night), 

* Then scratch the door or wallsF 
I said, “ You’ll visit here no more, 

* If you attempt the Guy. 

I’ll have no bonfires on my floor — 

And, as for scratching at tlio door, 

I’d like to see you try 1 ” 
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“ The Third was written to pr<^tyct 
The interests of the Victim, 

And tells ns, as I recollect, 

To treat him with a grave reffpr’ct^ 

And not to contradict him.” 

** That’s plain," said I, “ as Tare and Tret; 

To any oompr(‘hension : 

I only wish some Ghosts I’ve met 
Wonid not so constantly forgot , 

The maxim that you mention ! ” 

** Perhaps," he said, “ you first transgressed 
The laws of hospitality ; 

All Ghosts instinctively detest 
The Man that fails to treat his guest 
With proper cordiality. 

“ If you address a Ghost as ‘ Tiling 1 * 

Or strike him with a hatchet. 

He is permitted by the King 
To drop all formed parleying — 

And then you’re sure to catch it 1 

“The Fourth prohihifs trespassing 

Where otlicr Ghosts are quartered - 
And those convicted of the thing 
(Unless when pardoned by the King) 

Jiliist instantly be slaugbtored. 

“That simply means ‘ be cut up small’ ; 
Ghoshs soon unite anew : 

The process scarcely hurts at all — 

Not more than when you re what you call 
* Cut up ’ by a lieviow, 

“ The Fifth is one you may prefer 

That I slioulil (puite entire:— 

The King must he addressed as ^ Sir* 

This, from a siinj’le courtier, 

Is all the laws require : 

** JBut, should you wish to do the thing 
irii/i out-and-out poUfeness, 

Accost him as ‘‘My (lohUn King I* 

And always use, in anstrering. 

The phrase ‘ i our Royal Whiteness ! 

“ I’m getting ralhoi- hoarse, I fear. 

After so mueli reciting : 

So, if you don’t object, my dear, 

AVe'll try a glass of bitter beer — 

I think it looks inviting.” 

^ ^ Lewis Caheoll. 

From '* Phantmmagorui." 

By Permimon of the Aiillior. 


THE SWORD EXERCISE. 

Thb hill opposite one end of Bathslieba’s dwelling 
extended into an uncultivated tract of land^ 
covered at this season with tall thickets of brake 


fern, plump and diaphanous from recent rapid 
growth, and radiant in hues of clear and untainted 
green. 

At eight o’clock this midsummer evening, wdiilsi 
the bristling ball of gold in the west still swept 
the tips of the ferns with its long, luxuriant rays, 
a soft brushing-by of garments might have been 
heard among them, and Bathsheba appeared in 
their midst, their soft, feathery arms caressing her 
up to her shoulders. She paused, turned, went 
b:ick over the hill and down again to her own 
door, whence she cast a farewell glance upon the 
spot she had just left, having resolved not to 
remain near the place after all. # ‘ 

She saw a dim spot of artificial red moving 
round the shoulder of the rise. It disappeareck on 
the other side. 

She waited one minute — two minutes — thought 
of Troy’s disappointment at her non-fif!fi.lment of 
a promised engagement, tossed on her hat again, 
ran up the garden, clambered over the bank, and 
followed the original direction. She was now 
lit(!rnlly trembling and panting at this her 
temerity in such an errant undertaking ; her 
breath came ami went quiekly, and her eyes shone 
with an inlVeqiient light. Yet go she must. 
Slie reached the verge of a pit in the middle of 
the ferns. Troy stood in the bottom, looldng up 
towards her. 

“ I heard you rustling through the fern before I 
saw you," he said, coming up and giving her his 
ha, lid to lielp her down the slope. 

The pit was a hemispberical concave, naturally 
formed, with a toj) diameter of about thirty feet, 
and shallow enough to allow the simshino to reach 
th(*ir head.s. Standing in the centre, the sky over- 
head was met by a circular horizon of fern : this 
grew nearly to the bottom of the slope and then 
abruptly ceased. The middle within the belt of 
verdure was lloorcd with a thick flossy carpet of 
moss and grass intermingled, so yielding that the 
foot was half bui-ied within it. 

“ Now," said Troy, producing the sword, which, 
us he raised it into the si:^nlight, gleamed a sort of 
greeting, like a living thing, “ first, we have four 
right and four left cuts; four right and four left 
thrusts. Infantry cuts and guai'ds tire more in- 
teresting than ours, to*my mind ; but they are not 
so Bwasliing. Tijey liave seven cuts and throe 
thrusts. 8o much as a fireliminary, ‘Well, next, 
our cut one is as if you were sowing your corn* — 
so." Bathsheba saw a sort of rainbow, upside 
down in the air, and Troy’s arm was still again. 

< Cut two, as if you wore heigiilg — so. Three, as 
if you were reapi?]g — so. Four, as if you were 
threshing— in that way. Then the jsfime on the 
left. The thl•u.'^ts aio these ^ one, two, three, four, 
right ; one, two, three, four, left.” He repeated 
them. Have ’em again ? ” said. “ One, 

She hurriedly interrupted : “ I’d rather not ; 
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though I don’t mind your twos and fours ; but 
your ones and threes are terrible I ” 

“Very well. I’ll let you off the ones and threes. 
Next, cuts, points and guards altogether.” Troy 
duly exhibited them. “ Tiien there’s pui'suing 
practice, in this way.” He gave the movements as 
before. There, those are the stereotyp.^J forms. 
The infantry have two mosc diabolical upward 
cuts, which we are too humane to use. Like this 
— ^three, four.” 

“ How murderous and bloodthirsty !” 

“They are rather deathy. Now I’ll be more 
intefea^ng, and let you see some loose play — ■ 
giving all the cuts and points, infantry and 
cavalry, quicker than lightning, and as pro- 
miscuously — with just enough rule to regulate 
instinct and yet not to fetter it. You are my 
antagoni:^, with this dilfereuce from ical warfaie, 
that 1 shall miss you every time l)y one hair’s 
breadth, or perhaps two. Mind you don’t flinch, 
whatever you do.” 

“ I’ll be sure not to ! ” she said invincibly. 

He pointed to about a yard in front of liim. 

Bathsheba’s adventurous spirit was beginning 
to find some grains of relisli in these lughly novel 
proceedings. She took up her position as directed, 
facing Troy. 

“Now, just to learn whether you have pluck 
enough to let me do what I wish, I’ll give you a 
preliminary test.” 

He flourished tho swoi’d by way of introduction 
number two, and the next thing of which she 
conscious .was tiiat the point and blade of tho 
.sword were darting with a gleam towards her left 
side, just above her hip ; then of their reappear- 
ance on her right side, emerging iis it were from 
between her i-ibs, having ap[)arentiy passed 
through her body. The tlurd item of conscious- 
ness was tJiat of seeing tlio .same sword, perfectly 
clean and free from blood, held vertically in Troy’s 
hand (in the position technically culled “ recover 
swords ” ). All was as quick as electiicity. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried out in afii ight, pressing her 
hand to her side. “ Have you rvni me through ? 
No, you have not 1 Whatever have you done ? ” 

“ I have not touched you,” said Troy, quietly. 
“ It wa« mere sleight-of-hand. The sword passed 
bdiind you. Now you ale not afraid, are you? 
Because if you are, I c^an’t perform. 1 give my 
Vord that I will not only not hurt you, but not 
once touch 

“1 don’t think*! am afraid. You are quite sure 
you will not hur;^ ? ” q 

“ Quite sure.” \ 

“ Is the sword very sharp ? ^ j 

“ Oh no*-^nly stand as still as a stos, .. Now ! ” 

In an instant th^ atmosphere was iro^jsformed 
to Bathsheba’s «yes. Beams of light ttii.},dit from 
the low sun’s rays,’ above, around, in front of her, 
well-nigh shut out earth and heaven — all emitted 
in the marvellous evolutions of Troy’s reflecting 




blade, which seemed everywhere at once, and yet 
nowhere specially. These circling gleams were ac- 
companied by a keen rush that was almost a 
whistling — also springing from all sides of her at 
once. In short, she vvjis enclosed in a firmament 
of light and of sharp liisses, resembling a sky full 
of meteors close at hand. 

Nev’cr since the broadsword became the national 
weapon had there been more dexterity shown in 
its' management than by tho hands of Sergeant 
’^Voy, and never had ho been in such splendid temper 
for the peilormance as now in llie evening sunshine 
among tho ferns with Bathsheba. It may safely 
be assertisi, with respect to tlio closeness of his 
cuts, that had it be<'n possible for the edge of the 
sword to leave in the air a permanent subsbince 
wherever it flew past, tho spMce left untouched 
would have been a complete mould of Bathsheba’s 
figure. 

Beliind the buninous streams of ibis aurora 
militaris she could see the hue of Troy’s sword 
arm, spread in a scarlet haze over tl jo space covered 
by its motions, like a twanged harpstring, and 
beliind all, Troy himself, mostly facing her; some- 
iiincs, to sliow tlie r<’a)* cuts, half turned away, his 
eye nevertiieless always keenly measuring her 
breadth and outline, and his lips tightly closed in 
sustained oflbrt. Next, his movements lapseil 
slower, and she could see thorn individually. The 
hissing of the sw'ord had ceased, and he stopped 
entirely. 

“That outer loose lock of luiir wants tidying,” he 
.said, before slie had moved or spoken. “ Wait : 
I’ll do it for you.” 

i\n arc of silver sliono on her right side : the 
sword had descended. The lock dropped to tlie 
ground. 

“Bravely home!” said Tro}". “You didn’t 
flinch a shade’s ihiekness. Wonderful in a 
woman ! ” 

“ It was because T didn't expect it. Oh, you 
have spoilt my liair ! ” 

“ Only once more.” 

“ No — uo 1 I am afraid of — indeed I am I ” 

she cried. 

“ I won’t touch you at all — not even your hair. 

I am only gein'j; to kill that caterpillar settling on 
you. Now: still!” 

It appcfirod that a caterpillar had come from the 
fem and chosen the front of her bodice as his 
re.sting- place. iSlie saw (he point glisten towards 
her bosom, and seemingly enter it. Bathslieba 
closed her ejms in tho full pcrsua.sion that she was 
killed at last. However, feeling just as usual, she 
opened them again. 

“ There it is — look,” said the sergeant, holding 
hds sword before her eyes. 

The caterpillar wa.s .spitted upon its point. 

“ Why, it is magic!” said Ba.lljslioba, amazed. 

“ Oh no — dcxtei'ity, I merely gave point to 
your bosom where the caterpillar w^cs, and instead 
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of running you through, checked the extension a 
thousandth of an inch short of yom* surface.” 

‘‘ But how could you chop otfa curl of my hair 
with a sword that has no edgf', ? ” 

“No edge ! This sword iii shave like a jazor, 
Look here.” 

He touched tho palm of his hand with thchlade, 
and then, lifting it, showed her a thin shaving of 
scarf-skin dangling therefrom. 

“ But you said before beginning tliat it Was 
blunt and couldnT cut mo ! ” 

“ Tliat was to get you to stand still, and so ensure 
your safety. The risk of injuring you through your 
moving was too great not to coiiijtel me to tell you 
an untruth to obviate it.” 

She Bhuddored. “I have been within an inch of 
xny life, and didn’t know it ! ” 

“ More precisely speaking, you have been within 
half an incli of being pared alive two hundred and ' 
ihnety-tive times.” 

“ Cruel, cruel, Tis of yon ! ” 

“ You have been perfectly safe, nevertheless. 
My sword never errs.” And Troy returned tho 
\v'ca[)oa to the scabbard. 

Baihsheba, overcome by a hundred tumxdtuous 
feelings resulting from the scene, abstractedly sat 
down on a tuft of heather. 

“ I must leave you now,” said Troy, softly. “ And 
I’ll venture to take and keep this in remembrance 
of you.” 

yiio saw him stoop to tho grass, pick up tho 
winding lock which he had severed from her mani- 
fold tresses, twi.st it i-nund his llngors, unfasten a 
button in tlio breast of his coat, and carefully put 
it inside. Bho felt powerless to •withstand or deny 
him. Ho W!U3 altogotlu?!' too much for her, and 
Batlishoba seemed as one wlio, facing a reviving 
wind, fnuls it blow so strongly that it stops tho 
breath. 

He drew near and said, “ I must bo leaving 
you.” He drew nearer still. A niiuuto later and 
she saw his scarlet form dj.->npf)ear amid tho ferny 
thicket, almost in a dash, like a brand swiftly 
w'aved. 

That minute’s interval had brought the blood 
beating into her face, sot her stinging as if adame 
to tho very hollows of her ft'ot, and enlarged emotioxi 
to a compas.s wliicli quite swamped tliouglit. It 
had brought upon her a stroke resulting, as did 
that of Moses in Ilore!), in a liquid stream — liere 
a stream of tears. Blie felt like one who has sinned 
a great sin. 

The cimimstanco had been the gentle dip of 
Troy’s mouth downwards upon her own. Ho had 
kissed her. Tiiom^vs Hardy. 

From Far from the iTadding CronJF 
By permission o/Mtssr&. fc>AMrsoN Low & Co, 


THE COLUMN OF LUXOR. 

I. 

On I grey-headed column of Luxor ! 

Oh ! ancient and eloquent stone ! 

That standcst supreme in thy sadness 
’Mid splendour and glare — but alone ! 

They brought thee with pomp and rejoicing, 
A trophy to pamper their fame ; 

With sound of the drum and the trumpet, 
And salvos, and shouts of acclaim ; 

Oh ! preach to this change-loving peopU 
From depths of thy memories vast. 

And, proud as they are of the present, 

Tell them the past I 

n. 

Yet, no, it were idle to show them 

The waifs and the shipwrecks of Time; 
They know that the mighty have perished. 
Laid low in their folly or crime. 

They know that the kingdoms and empires 
Tliat grew in the ages of old 
Were swept from their places, like footmarks- 
On sands where the ocean has rolled. 
Tradition itself has forgot them, 

Their deeds and theii- names disappear, 

Or live but in falsified echoes, 

Vexing the ear. 

m. 

They know that Sosostris and Pharaoh 
Were lords of tho world in their day; 

That Babylon, Luxor, and Memphis 
Were haughty — yet vanished ana/. 

The tree was unsound, and it perished; 

The fruit had a worm at tho core ; 

The ship had no pilot to guide it, 

And broke on the shoals of the shore. 

Oh 1 eloquent stone of the desert, 

Such teachings are iHlo and vain, 

And f|all ou a storm- troubled ocean 
lightly as rain. 

• 

IV. 

♦ 

Speak home to their business and passions f 
Though Egypt was fated to fall, 

And Carthage, and Greece, and Phconicia,* 
Ark ■ '^af as the dead to muj^call : 

Thou,y> \ome disappeared* like a vapour, 
Thf® of J}o-day will not see 

The iS“jDf the past in the present,* ' 

^ plat what was,^ is to be. 

The p ®-ao surge in thy shs^ow — 

They roar in their ebb and tEeir flow, 

And. puffed with tho wind of their giv-ainess, 
j Shout as they go : 
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V. ♦ 

** Our France is the Empress of nations. 

Her grandeur is yet in its birth, 

Her people are wisest and bravest, 

The pride and example of earth. 

She fills the wide world with her glory ^ 

She speaks — and her rivals are dumb ; 

And all she achieves is an omen 
Of greater achievements to come. 

Immortal in youth and in wdsdom, 

She turns her calm face to the sky, 

Aiid ^uin, unable to smite her. 

Passes her by.” 

VI, 

And yet, only twenty short summers 

Have bloomed sinc(* tlioii earnest to Franco; 

Come ! toll them the scenes thou hast witnessed, 
To w^arn tlicin of change and of chance ! 

They Ijore thee — a pleilgo of their ti'inniy)h — 
From shores where tlieir fathers had bled ; 

They raised thee ’’raid thunder of cannon, 

And tricoloured banners outspread. 

The King, -with his courtiers and children. 
Looked round him, exnlting and proud, 

And said, “ I am firm ! I am happy I 
Mine is the crowd.” 


VII. 

Again came a multitude thronging— 
Ashamed of the idol they made, 

And lo ! the gi-eat King and hLs gloi^’’ — 
Came down to the dust — as they bade ! 
He tied, though with nono to pursue him, 
And loft not a i-elic behind ; 

Keither son, nor successor, nor mourner — 
Dried leaf, on the popular wind ! 

His throne made a bonfire for outcasts. 
And blood-sprinkled beggars lay down, 
And trailed througii tjio filth of the gutter. 
Ermine and crown. 


• VIII. 

« • 

They set up a King to ^ucceed him, | 

King Liberty, Monarch adored ; 

They told him to rule as it pleased him, 

And gave hinf for sceptre, a sword. 

They throned him, and crowned him with 
garlands, * * 

And knelt at his feet in tHe mire, 

And called him the saviour of nations, 

Their model, th«ir friend, their desire. 

King Liberty, /drunken and frantic. 

Let Anar^y loose on his slaves, 

And plundered and murdered his people, 
Dancing on graves. 


/ 2 ^ 


And th(‘y called in th.cir desperate .nguish, 
For a potent and resolute will : 

For a man with a heart made of iron, 

For a hand that was ready to kill ; 

For a master to curb and to conquer, 

This pestilent Lord of the streets, 

To chain him, and gag liim, and scourge him, 
•Or ship him to tropical heats. 

And losing their senses in terror, 

• They cried from the depths of despair 
“ Oh ! save us, thou man of the sabre I 
Strike, do not spare 1 ” 

X. 

Tlio master they wanted was ready — 

Jlis sccpii-e and crown were decreed, 

And vaulting aloft like a horseman. 

Who knows liow to govern his steed, 

Ho traniph'd the earth like a Centaur, 

And ta-od liis opponents to dust, 

Wiiile ilio millions, vaingloiious and grateful. 
Cried “ Viva ! In thee is our trust 1 
In iliCQ is our trust, oh Napoleon ! 

The rabble are wickeil and blind 
For bolter one ruler than many — 

Lash them and bind I ” 


XT. 

He bettered the lesson they taught him,— 
And rode to his stirrups in gore, 

And Anarchy’s carcase lies bleeding, 
TJnburicd, with none to denloro. 

He gives them permission to oarter, — 

To labour, to plod, and to thrive, 

To gamble, to cheat, to adventure, 

To sing, and to dance, and to wive. 

But W’oe on theii- heads, if ])resnming, 
They dare but to reason, and think I- 
Is i/e not the Lord of opinion ? — 

Back from the blank ! — 


XII. 

Back! back ! from the brink of Destruction ! — 
J>ack ! hack to your counters and wares — 
Grow’ fat, crying “ Long live Nafxdcon ; ” 

And leave him Lis crown and his cares ! — 
Oh ! grey-headed column of Jjiixor I 
Oh ! ancient and eloquent stone ! 

Tliat standest 'rfiid splendour and beauty, 

So desolate, awful, and lone — 

Go, preach to this change-loving people — 

• From depths of thy memories vast, 

And proud, fis they are of the present, 

Show them the past ! 

Charles Macbjlt. 

Paris, 1S53, 
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of ri’js 

‘^“'hO’W MR. SAPSEA CEASED TO BE A 
MEMBER OF THE EIGHT CLUB. 

TOLD BY HIMSELF. 

Wishing to take the air, I procee^ded by a circuitous 
route to the Club, it being our weekly night of 
meeting. I found that we mustered our full 
strength. We w-ere enrolled under the denomina- 
tion of the Eight Club. We were eight in number ; 
we met at eight o’clock during eight months of the 
year; we played eight games of four-handed crib- 
bage, at eigbtpence the game ; our frugal supper 
was composed of eight rolls, eight mutton chops, 
eight pork sausages, eight baked potatoes, eight 
marrow-bones, with eight toasts, and eight bottles 
of ale. There may, or may not, be a certain 
harmony of colour in the ruling idea of this (to 
adopt a phrase of our lively neighbours) reunion. 
It was a little idea of mine. 

A somewhat popular member of the Eight Club 
was a niombcr by the name of Kimber. By pro- 
fession a dancing-master. A common-place, hope- 
ful soj't of man, wholly destitute of dignity or 
knowhMlgo of the world. 

As I entered the club-room, Kimber was making 
the remai'k : “And he still half-believes him to he 
very high in the Church.” 

In the act of lianging up my hat on the eighth 
peg by the door, 1 caught Kimber’s visual ray. He 
low'ered it, and passed a remark on the next change 
of the moon. 1 did not take particular notice of 
this at the moment, because the world w^as often 
pleased to be a little shy of ecclesiastical topics in 
my presence. For I felt that 1 was picked out 
(though peihaps only through a coincidence) to a 
ceiiiain extent to represent wliat I call our glorious 
constitution in Church and State. The phrase may 
be objected to by cajitious minds ; but 1 own to it 
as mine. I threw it off in argument some little 
time back. I said : “ Oue Gloeious Constitution 
IN CHUECn AND Sl'ATE.” 

Another member of the Eight Club was Peartree ; 
also member of the Boyal College of Surgeons. 
Mr. I’eartree is not accountable to mo for his 
opinions, and I say no more of them hero than 
that he attends the poor gratis whenever they Avaiit 
him, and is not the pai'ish doctor. Mr. Peartree 
may justify it to the grasp of his mind thus to do 
his republican utmost to bring an appointed officer 
into contempt. Suffice it that Mr. Pear-tree can 
never justify it to the grasp of mine. 

Between Peartree and Kimber there was a sickly 
sort of feeble-minded alliance. It came under my 
particular notice -when I sold offKiinber by auction. 
(Goods taken in execution.) He was a widower in 
a white under- waistcoat, and slight shoes with 
bows, and had two daughters not ill-looking. In- 
deed the reverse. Both daughters taught dancing 
in scholastic establishments for Young liadies — 
had done so at Mrs. Siipsea’s; nay Twinkle- 


ton’s — and both, in giving lessons, presented the 
unwomanly spectacle of having little liddles tucked 
under their chins. In spite of which the younger^ 
one might, if I am correctly informed — I will raise 
the veil so far as to say I Know she might — have 
softred for life from this degrading taint, but for 
having the class of mind allotted to what I call the 
common herd, and being so incredibly, devoid of 
veneration as to become painfully ludicrous. 

When I sold off Kimber without reserve, Peartree 
(as poor as he can hold together) had several prime 
household lots knocked down to him. I am not to 
be blinded : and of course it was as plai^u tb me 
what he was going to do with them, as it was that 
he was a brown hulking sort of revolutionfiry sub- 
ject who had been in India with the soldiers, and 
ought (for the sake of society) to have his neck 
broke. I saw the lots shortly afterwards in Kimber’s 
lodgings — thi-ough the wdndow — and I easily made 
out that thei'o had been a sneaking pretence of 
lending them till better times. A man with a 
smaller knowledge of the world than myself might 
liave been led to suspect that Kimber had held 
back money from bis creditors and fraudulently 
bought the goods. But, besides that I knew for 
certain he had no money, I knew that this would 
involve a species of foi-othonght not to be made 
compatible with the frivolity of a caperer, inocu- 
lating other people with capering, for his bread. 

As it Wfi.s the first time I had seen either of 
those two since the sale, I kept myself in what I 
call Abeyance. When selling liiin up, I bad de- 
livered a feiv I'omarks — shall T say a little homily ? — 
concerning Kimber, which the world did regard as 
more than usually worth notice, I had come up 
into my jmlpit, it was said, uncommonly like — and 
a murmur of recognition had repeated his (I will 
not name whose) title, before I spoke. I had then 
gone on to say that all present Avould find, in the 
first page of the catalogue that was lying before 
them, in the last paragraph before the first lot, the 
following words: “ Sold in pursuance of a writ of 
execution ‘ issued by a creditor.’ ” I had then pro- 
ceeded to remind my fiienSs that however frivolous, 
not to sav contemptible, the business by which a 
man got fiis goods together, still his goods were as 
dear to and as cheap to society (if sold without 
reserve! as though Ins pursuits had been of a 
charactlr that would b%ar serious contemplation. 
I had then divided my text (if I may be allowed so 
to call ^t) into tliree heads : firsHy, Sold ; secondly, 
In purduanco of a writ of execution ; thirdly. Issued 
by a creditor; with a few mofal reflections on each, 
and wiijiding up with. “ Kow to the first lot ” in a 
manner that was* complimented when I afterwards 
mingleijl with my hearers. 

So, riot being certain on^ what terms I and 
[ Kimb^ stood, I was grave, I wj^te^^cliilling. Kim 
her, hqwever, moving to me, I moved to Kimber 
I (I was' the creditor who had issued the w^rit, Not 
j that it matters.) 
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“ I was alluding, Mr. Sapsea,” said Kimber, ** to 
a stranger who entered into conversation with me 
in the street as I came to the club. He had been 
Speaking to you just before, it seesned, by the 
churchyard ; and though you had told him who 
you were, I could hardly persuade him that you 
were not high in the ‘ Chuich ’ ” 

“ Idiot ! ” said Peartree. 

“Ass I said ICiinber. 

** Idiot and Ass ! ” said the other five members. 

“ Idiot and Ass, gentlemen,” I remonstrated, 
looking around me, “ are strong expressions to 
apply to a young man of good appeai-ance and 
address.” My generosity was roused; I own it. 

“Youll admit that he must be a Fool,” said 
PcEriree. 

“ You can’t deny that he must he a Clockhead,” 
said Kimber. 

» Their tone of disgust amounted to being oOen- 
sive. Why should the young man be so calum- 
niated ? What had he done ? Ho laid only made 
an innocent and natural mistake. 1 controlled my 
generous indignation, and said so. 

“Natural '? ” repeated Ivimber; “Wes a 
Natural ! ” 

The remaining six members of the Eight Club 
laughed unanimously. It stung mo. It was a 
scornful laugh. My anger was roused in behalf of 
an absent, friendless stranger, I rose (for 1 had 
been sitting down). 

“ Gentloinen,” 1 snid, with dignity, “ I will not 
remain one of this Club allowing opprobi-ium uo 
be cast on an unoill-nding porsoii in his absence. 
I will not so violate wljat 1 call the sacred rites of 
hospitality. Gentlemen, until you know how to 
behave yourselves better, I leave you. Gentlemen, 
until then I withdraw, from this place of meeting, 
whatever personal qualifications I may have 
brought into it. Gentlemen, until then you cease 
to be the Eight Club, and must make the best you 
can of becoming the Seven.” 

I put on my hat and retired. As I went down 
stairs I distinctly heard them give a suppressed 
chee” Such is the yicTwer of deincanouv und 
knowleu^3 of mankind, I had forced it out of 
them. 

. Ciiarlhs Dickens. 

, • 

% jfermissioii 0/ Messrs. CiiArjiAN & Hall. 


^AllIlALOIiE. 

Lotte has left his mournful traces on that fairest of 
all faces, ^ 

And by many.<Sins and sorrows I am older than 
of yore : * 

I can hear my lovers calling, while I feel my spirit 
falling 


To a depth tho mm'e appalling; I am falling 
evermoi'e ; 

I am falling ever farther from the happy Stiirra- 
loro. 

There my spirit haunts and hovers, for there are 
all my lovers ; 

I can liear their happy voices on the far off 
happy shore : 

I oan feel the breezes blowing, hear the happy 
rivers flowing, 

* Where immortal flowers are growing and the 
birds sing evermore ; 

In tlie gardens and tlie bowers of the happy 
Starralore. 

For no joy has beamed upon me since the evil 
spirit won me, 

And I passed tho gates of glory in my fiery 
youtli of yqre : 

But tho’ God liimself ablior me, there are lovers 
asking for mo ; 

There are angels weeping for mo in the happy 
Starralore ; 

And tliey call in love and sorrow ; call mo back 
for evermore. 

There’s a wilderness around me ; there are seas 
aiul moiintiins bouriJ ino; 

And ilie star that rose to light me, it has set for 
evermore : 

For I loved fhe roar and rattle and the fiery rush 
of battle, 

And no d'unon’s wing was darker than the banner 
wliich 1 bore; 

For I fought the holy angels from the blessed 
Starralore. 

But another spell came o’ei me, and a woman 
stood before me 

With tho looks of love and glory wliich the 
blessed angels \vore ; 

And I cried, Now joy betide me ! ’tis an angel 
sent to guide mo, 

And in beauty walk beside me to tho happy 
Btarralore ; 

God has sent this holy angel His apostate to 
i-estore. 

It was but an caith-bound spirit; and ah, bootless 
to inherit 

All the gifts of God our Father, all the spirit’s 
love and lore. 

While the chain of Beauty bound me ; for she 
wound her white arms round me, 

In a sea of passion drowned me, till tho spirit 
could not soar ; 

And she held me back and led me faraway from 

, Starralore. 

And I shook her oflT in sorrow ; hut she came again 
to-morrow 

in her l>eanty, and I trembled in my weakness 
evermore : 
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And slie stood in tears before lae wken a balmy 
breeze blew o’er me, 

And the fragrance that it boro mo was from 
happy Starralore ; 

From the bowers and the flowers of the happy 
StaiTalore. 

And I shook her off in anger when I heard the 
trumpet’s clangour 

Call to battle all the heroes nerved as horees 
were of yore : 

But, alas ! in vain I started ; feeble-limbed and 
craven-hearted, 

All the glory had departed, and my locks of 
might she shore ; 

While the shouts of battle reached me from the 
sons of Starralore. 

And .she cried, Alas ! I love thee as another cannot 
love thee ; 

And my bosom is thy pillow ; cast me not away 
tbereforo ! 

And she cried. Tin's world of ours has its gardens 
and its ilowors, 

And tlie birds sing in the bowers songs of love 
for evermore, 

As sweet as they sing ever in the happy Starra- 
lore, 

Ah, why lovest thou the rattle and tlio rush and 
roar of battle ? 

Lo, our Hocks are in the valleys ! lot us garner 
up our store ! 

And we’ll live a life enchanted : and our homestead 
shall be haunted 

By the happy angels granted to Love’s prayers 
evermore : 

Love shall hlcss us with blithe angels, fair as 
those of Starralore. • 

And she cried, In vain I love thee if thou lovest 
one above mo 

With the faith and with the fervour that I love 
thee evermore : 

But thy sword is never needed, and thy little aid 
unheeded ; 

Ah, let the God of glory fight the foes of Starna- 
lore, 

While love fills thee, and love thrills thee, to the 
bosom’s happy core ! 

And her locks of golden lustre wind around me, 
and they cluster * 

Bound the wings I wear but wave not, and 
shall wave, ah, nevermore ! 

And for ever, over after, I can hear the demon’s 
laughter, 

And the feeblest sigh I waft her is Adieu for 
evermore t 

To the bowers and the garden and the God of 
Starralore. 

Paul Bichards'on. 

From Once a Week 


THE DEAN’S DILEMMA. 

The first scene is the irdm'ior of a country police 
station, a quaint old room with plaMer v:alUf * 
oaken beams, and a Gothic muUioned window 
looking on to the street. A massive door, with a 
small sliding wicket and an iron graHug, opens 
to a prisoners cell. The room is partly fumvlshcd 
as a kitchen, partly as a police station, a copy 
of the Police Regulations and other o§ici(d 
documents and implements hanging on the wall. 

It is the morning after the events of the previous 
act. ^ j 

Hannah, a buxom, fresh-looking young woman, in, 
a print gown, has been engaged in cooking wHle 
singing gaily. 

Hannah. \Opcning a door and calling with a 
slight dialect. \ Noah, darling ! 

Noah. \^From another room — in a rough, cowntry 
voice.] Yaas ! 

Hannah. You’ll have your dinner before you 
drive your prisoner over to Durnstone, won’t ye, 
dai ling ? 

Noah. Yans ! 

Hannah. \ Closing the door.'] Yaas ! Noah’s in a nice 
temper to-duy over .sum mat. Ah well, I suppose all 
public characters is liable to irritation, \lliere is 
a knock at the outer door. Hannah opening it, sees 
Bloue vdih a troubled look on his face.] Well I 
never! Mr. Blore from the Deanery I Come in ! 

You might knock mo down with a 1 

Blore. [Entering and shaking hands mournfully 
How do you do, ISlrs. Topping ? 

Hannah. And how is the dear Dean, bless him ; 
the sweetest soul in the world ? 

Blore. YTo himself] Good gracious ! She doesn’t 
know of hour misfortune. [To Hannah.] I — I 
’aven’t seen him this morning ! 

Hannah. Well, this is real kind of you, calling 
on an old friend, Edward. \ATien I think that I 
were cook at the Deanery seven yeais, and that 
.since I left you, to get wedded, not a soul of you 
has been nigh me, it do seem hard. 

Blore. Well, you see, ’Annah, the kitchen took 
humbrago at your mar-ryin’ a policeman at Durn- 
stone. It was regarded as a messyliance. » 

Hannah. Well, now*^ Mr. Topping’s got the 
appointment of Head Constable at St. Marvells, 
what’s that regarded as ? 

Blore. A rise on the scales, ’Annah, a decided 
rise — but still you’ve honly been a week in St. 
Marvells and you’ve got to fight ,your way hup. 

Hannah. I thinly I’m as nup as ever I’m like 
to be. 

Blore. 'Owever, Jane and Sarah affd Willis the 
stable-boy ’ave hunbent so f«,r as to hask me to 
leave their cards, knowin’ I was ^callin'. 

[He produces from an old leather pocket-hook 
three very dirty pieces of paMs-hoard which 
he gives to Hannah. 
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IIaxxah. \^ra]:ing them hi Jier aprcynrt'llh pruleh\ 
Thank ’em kindly. When’s their evening ? 

Blore. We receive on Toosdays, at the Bide 
* gate. And 'ow aie you, my dear % [^Kissing her 
cheehh\ 

Hannah. Don’t, Edward Blore ! • 

Bloke. Don’t I When you was Mii^s Hevans 
there wasn't these social barriers, ’Annah I 

Hannah. Shut up ! Noah’s jealous of the very 
apronstrings what go round iny wai ;t. I’m not 
so free and ’aridy with my kisses now, 1 can tell 
you. 

BLOjRE. Tiien “ What is friendship but a name ! ” 
But Mr. Topping isn’t indoors now, surely ! 

Hannah. yYoddiTig her head.'] Um— um I 

^LORE. Wny, he took a man up last night ! 

Hannah. What of it ? 

Bloke, Why, I thought that when hany harrest 
was made in St. Marvells, the prisoner was lodged 
here honly for the night and that Lae ’ead (Jon- 
stable ’ad to drive ’im over to Durnstone Police 
Station the first thing in the morning. 

Hannah. That’s the rule, but Noah’s behind- 
hand to-day, and ain’t going into Durnstone till 
after dinner. 

Blore. Then the prisoner is now hon the 
premises ! 

Hannah. Yes, he’s in our ceil. 

Bloke, Ah ! And whoi'o is tlie hapartmont in 
question % 

Hannah. Tho cell ? ’Tliat’s it ! 

Bloke. \^Lookiiig round in, /i<u’rar.] Oh ! 

Hannah. The Strong-box ' tiiey call it in St. 
Mavvella. 

Blore. Oh, my goodness, honly fancy! \\Vldm- 
pering to Idniseif.] And ’im nccustouied to his 
shavin’ water at li’eight and my kindly hand to 
button his gaiters. Oh, here’s a warnin’ ! 

Hannah. Whatever is the matter with you, 
Edward ? 

Blore. ’Annah, ’Annah, my dear, it’s this very 
prisoner what I ’ave called on you respectin’. 

Hannah. Oh, then the honour ain’t a compli- 
ment to me, after all, Mr. Blore ? 

Bloke. I’m killing two birds with one stone, my 
dear. 

Haiwah. [Throwing the cards into Blore’s hat?[ 
Ytou can take them back %o the Deanery with Mrs. 
Topping’s comps. * 

, Blore. [Shaking the cards out of his hat and re- 
placing them in his jiockei-hoohi] I will leave them 
hon you again to-morrow, ’Annali. But, 'Annah 
deary, do you lyiow that this hunfortunate man 
was took in our staWes last night ? 

Hannah. No, I never ask N§ah nothing about 
Queen’s bliMness. He don’t want ivio women over 
him ! 

Blore, Thou^ you ’avent seen the miserable 

culprit ? • 

Hannah. Dor’ no. I was in bed hours when 
Noah, brought ’im 'ome. I take no interest in it 


all. They tell us it’s only a wretched poacher or a 
[jetty larccry we’ll gtt in Bt. ^larvells. My [>aor 
Noah ain’t never likely to have tne clianeo of a 
horrid miivder in a place what returns a (Jon ser na- 
tive. My joint’s burning. 

[Kneeling to look into the oven. 

Blore. But, ’Annah, su[)[»t>se this case ycjvi've 
got ’old of now is Ji case what’ll shako old ICngland 
to its basis! Hii[>f>oso it means coluiuns in the 
pa^jcr witli Topping’s name a-iigurin’ 1 Supjioso as 
family i-cadiii’, it ’old it.s own with divorce cases! 

Hannah. Ilullo! You know something about 
this arrest, you do ! 

Blore. No, no, 1 don’t! I merely said BUppose. 
I merely wish to encourage you, 'Annah ; to im- 
plant an ’ope that crime may brighten your wedded 
life. 

if annah, [Sitting at the table a'lid referring to an 
official hookf] Tho man was found trespassing in 
the Deanery Stables with inttmt — refuses to give 
bis name or an.y account of ’issclf. 

Bloke, \To himself.] If I could lionly find liout 
wbothor Dandy Dkk had any of the moJicinc it 
would so guide mo at the liaccs. What am 1 to 
do ? It doesn’t ap[ioar that the 'orse in tho stables 
— took it, docs it i 

Hannah. [Rooking vp sha,r 2 )hj.] Took what? 

Blore. Er — toolc fright. You’re sure there’s 
no confession of any sort, 'Annah dear ? 

[ks- he is bending over Hannaii, Noah Top- 
riN(i appears. N’oAii is a dcme-luoking ugly 
cm'!, try man, tvith red hair, a bristling heard, 
and a vindictive leer. Ih is dressed, in iU- 
Jittlng clothes, as a rural police constable. 

Noaji. [Fiercely.] 'Annah ! 

Hannah. [Starting and, re lacing the & 00 A’.] Oh 
don't! This is Mr. Blore from the Deanery come 
to see us- an old friend o’ mine ! 

[Bloke advances to Noah with a nci'vous smile, 
exteitding Ids'hand. 

Noah, ['faking Bloke’s hand and holding it 
frmly.] A friend of horn is a friend o’ miam I 

Blore. I 'ope so, Mr. Topping. I thank you. 

Noah. Khe’s gettin’ me a lot o' nice noo friends 
this week, since we coora to 8t. Marvells. 

Blore. Of course, dear 'Annah wms a lovhi’ 
favourite with hevciybody. 

Noah. Ay. Well then, as her friends bo mian, 
I’m takin’ the liberty, one by one, of gradually 
droppin’ on ’em all ! 

Bloke. [Getting his hand away.] Dear me! 

Noah. And if I catch any old fly a buzzin’ 
round my lady I’ll venture to break his 'ead in vvi' 
my staff ! 

Hannah. Oh, Noah ! 

Blore. [Preparhig to depart.] I — I merely cnlb a 
to know if hanything had been found bout about 
the ruflaan took in our stables last night i 
I Noah. Is that your business ? 

! Blore. It — it’s my master’s business. 

Noah. He’s the De-an, ain’t he ? 
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IIajwah. Yes, Noah, of course. 

Noah. \Fiercdyi\ Shut oop, dai-lin’. Very well 
then — give Mr. Topping's respects to the Bean, 
and say I’ll run up to tho Beanery and see him 
after I’ve took my man ovv;r to Burnstone. 

Bloeb. Thank you — I 'ope the Bean will be at 
'ome. Good day, 'Annah ! Good day, Mr. Top- 
ping. 

\OUI'ering his hand, into which Noah signifi- 
cantly places his truncheon, Bloeb gocs^ui 
quickly. 

Hannah. [Whimpering.] Oh, Noah, Noah, X 
don’t believe as we shall ever get a large cinele of 
friends round us 1 

Noah. Now then ! [Selecting a pair of hand- 
cufs and examining them critically.] Them’il do. 
[Slipping them into his pocket, and turning upon 
Hannah siuldenly.] 'Annah ! 

Hannah. Yes, Noarliy 

Noah. Brighten oop, my darlin’, the little time 
you ’ave mo at 'ome with you. 

Hannah. Yes, Noaliry. 

[.S7<g hustles about and hegins to lay the cloth. 
Noah. I’m just a’ goin’ round to the stable to 
put old Nick in the cart, 

Hannah, Oh, dont’eo trust to Nick, Noah dear 
— he’s such a vicious brute, Kitty’s safer in the 
cari. 

Noah. Shut oop, darlin’. Nick can take me on 
to tho edge o’ the hill in half the time. 

Hannah. The hill ! 

Noah. Ah, what d’ye think I’ve put off taking 
ray man to Burnstone to now for ? Why, I’m a 
goin’ to get a glimpse of tlie racin’, on ray way 
over. [Opening the ivicket in the cell door and looking 
i/i.] There he is ! Sulky ! [To Hannah.] Hopen 
the hoven door, 'Annah, and let the smell of tho 
cookin’ get into him. 

Hannah. Oh, no, Noah — it’s torture! 

Noah. Do as I tcH’ee. [>%« opens the oven door.'] 
Torture ! Of course it’s torture ! That’s my rule ! 
Whenever I get a 'old of a darned obstinate 
creatui’o "wot won’t reveal his hindentity I opens 
the hoven door. 

[iZe goes out into the street, and as he departs, 
tlis wofid face of The Bean appears at the 
wicket, his head being still enveloped in the 
fur cap. 

Hannah. [Shutting the oven doorl] Not me ! 
Torturing prisonei-s might a’ done for them 
Middling Ages what Noali’s always clattering 
about, but not for my time o’ life. I’ll shut that 
wicket. close to the wicket, her face almost 

comes against The Bean's. Slie gives a cry.] The 
Dean 1 

The Bean, Oh 1 [He disappears. 

Hannah. Oh, no ! Not my old master ! Never 
the master! [2'oUeri7ig to the wicket and looking 
tri..] Master 1 Look at me 1 It’s ’Annah, your 
poor huthful servant, ’Annah ! 

[The face o/The Bean re-appears. 


The Dean. [In a deep 'sad voice.] Hannah 
Evans. 

Hannah. It’s ’x\nnah Topping, Knee Evans, 
wife o’ the constable what’s goin’ to take you to^ 
cruel Durnstoiio, [Sinking weeping upon the ground 
\mat the door.] Oh, jMr. Bean, sir, what have you 
been up to ? What have you been up to 2 What 
have you been up to ? 

The Bean. Woman, I am the victim 'of a mis- 
fortune only partially merited. 

Hannah. [On her knees, clasping her hands 1] Tell 
me what you’ve done, Master dear ; give it a name, 
for the love of goodness. 

The Bean. My poor Hannah, I fear T have 
placed myself in an equivocal position. 

Hannah. [With a shriek of despair,] Ah I 

The Dean. Be quiet, woman ! 

Hannah. Is it a change o’ cooking that’s brought 
you to such ways ? 1 cooked for you for seven 
’appy years ! 

The Be.\n. [Sniffing,] Alas! you seem to have 
lost none of your culinary skill. 

Hannah. Master, aie you hungry ? 

The Bean. I am sorely tried by your domestic 
preparations. 

Hannah. | With clenched hands and a determined 
look.] Oh 1 [Quickly locking and bolting the street- 
door^ Noah can’t put that brute of a horse to 
under ten minutes. The dupplikit key o’ tho 
Strong Box ! [Producing a large key, with which 
she unlocks the cell-door.] Master, you’ll give me 
your patrol not to cut, won’t you ? 

The Dean. Under any other circximstances, 
Hannah, I should resent that insinuation. 

Hannah. Don’t resent nothing I Shove 1 Shove 
your hardest, Dean dear ! 

[Pullitig the door lohich opens su/fciently 
to let out The Bean. 

The Bean. [A5 he enters the room.] Good day, 
Hannah ; you have bettered yourself, 1 hope ? 

Hannah. [Hysterically flinging herself upon The 
Bean.] Oh, Master, Master I 

The Bean. [Putting her from him sternly.] 
Hannah I Mrs, Topping ! 

Hannah. Oh, I know, I know, but crime levels 
all, dear sir ! 

The Bean. Yon appear to misapprehend tho 
precise degree of criminality which attaches to me, 
i\Irs. Topping. In the ^ejes of that majestic, 
but imperfect instrument, the law, I am an 
innocent if not an injured man. 

Hannah. Ah, stick to that, sir! Stick to it, if 
you think it’s likely to serve your wicked ends 1 

[Placing bread with other things on the table. 

The Dean. My good woman, a single word from 
me to those at the Beanery, would instamtly restore 
me to home, family, and accustomed diet. 

Hannah. Ah, they all tell that^tale what comes 
here. Why don’t you send word, Bean, dear ? 

The Bean. Because it would involve revelations 
of my temporary moral aberration I 
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Haxnaii. \TuUing her ai^roii to her eyes with a 
howLl Owh I 

The Dean. Because I slioii’cl return to the 
Deanery with rny dignity — that priceless po.ssosvif)]i 
6f man’s middle age 1 — with my dignity seriously 
impaired ! 

Hannah. Oh don’t, .sir, don’t ! 

The Dean. How could 1 face my simple children 
who have hitherto, not unrcnsonably, regarded me 
as faultless ? How could I again walk erect in the 
streets of St. Marvells with my name hla/.oned on 
the records of a police station of the very humblest 
description ? 

^^Si'^khig into a chair, and snatching up a pie/^e 
of bread, which he begins munching. 

Hannah. \}Viping her eyes.'] Oh, sir, it’s a treat 
to hhar 3'OH, compared wdth the hordinary criminal 
class. But, Master, dear, though njy hioah don’t 
recognise you — through his being a otranger to St. 
Marvells — ^lOw’ll you fare when you get to 
Diirnstone ? 

The Dean. I have one gi'eat ]>uoynnt hope — 
that, a word in the ear of the Duinstoiio 
Superintendent will send me fortli an unquestioned 
man. You and he will be the sole keepers of iny 
precious secret. May its possession bo a lasting 
comfort to you both. 

Hannah, IVIaster, is what you’ve told mo your 
only chance of getting off unkiiowr. ? 

TiiE Dean. It is tiie soJ(; remaining chance of 
averting a calamity of almost national import- 
ance. 

Hannah. Then you’re as done as tliat joint ii. 
my oven ! 

The Dean. Woman ! 

Hannah. The Superintendent at Durnstone — 
John Buggies — also the two Inspectors, Whitaker 
and Parker 

The Dean. Well ! 

Hannah. Them and their wives and families are 
chnpel folk. 

The Dean. \ Aghast.] Ko ! 

Hannah. Yes, [The Dean totters across to a 
chair, into which he sinks with his head upon the 
table?^ Master ! Listen I ‘ 

The Dean. It’s all over ! It’s all over ! 

Hannah. No, no — Listen ! I wars well fed and 
kept seven years at the Deanerj’ — I've been wed to 
Noah Topping eight weekjs® — that’s six years and 
ten months’ lovin’ duty dop^to you and yours before 
I owe nothing to my darling Noah. Master dear, 
you sha’n’t be took to Durnstone ! 

The Dean. Silende I Hannah Topping, formerly 
Evans, it is my duty to inform you that your 
reasoning does more credit to your heart than to 
jmiir head. 

Hannah. can’t help that. The devil’s alw^ays 
in a w’omau’s heart bscause it’s the warmest place j 
to get to ! \fVaking a small key from the table 
drawer.] Here, take that! \Pushing the key into \ 
the pocket of his coat.] W'hen you once get free 



from my daiUng Noah that key unlocks your 
handcun’s ! 

The Dean. HandemTs ! 

HanNxIH. How are you to get free, that’s the 
question now, isn’t it? I’ll toll you. My Noah 
drives you over to Durnstone with old I\ick in 
the ca.it. 

The De.vn. Old Nick ! 

Hannah. TJiut’a the horse. Now Nick was 
formerly in the Durnstone Fire Brigach?, and when 
he 'ftars the familiar signal of a double whistle you 
c.'jn’t hold him in There s the whistle. [J'u{ti7t.g 
it into The Dean’s pocFek] Directly you turn into 
Pear Tree Lane, blow once and you’ll see Noah 
with his nose in the air, pullin’ fit to w'rench his 
’andsoir. Jump out— roll cle.;ir of the wheel-— k(;ep 
cool and ’opefui and blow again. Before you can 
get the mud out of your eyes Noah and the horse 
and oait 'will bo w'cll iiito Dux'ustone, and may 
Providence restore a young ’ushand safe to his 
doatin’ ivifo I 

The Dean. Hannah ! How dnro you ! 

[ Rreo Hi ng horr or ~ Stricken . 

Hannah. [Crying.] Oh— ooli — ooh ! 

The Dean, Is this the fruit of your seven years 
constant eookei}' at the Deanery ? 

Hannah. Oh dear ! I wouldn’t have done it, 
only this is your fust ofrenee ! 

The Dean, ]\Iy lirst ollei^ci^, oh! 

Hannah. You’re not too old; 1 w^ant to give you 
another start in life ! 

The Dean. Another start! Woman, do you 
think I’ve no conscience ? Do 3011 think 1 don’t 
realise the enormity of the — of the dillieulties in 
aligljting from a vehicle in ra])iJ motion ? 

Hannah. [Opening the oven a 7 id taking out a 
small joint in a baki}uj tin, winch she places on the 
fitble.] It’s ’unger what make^ you feel conweien- 
th'usl 

The Dean. [Waving her away.] I have done witli 
you ! 

FIannah. With me, sir — but not with the joint ! 
You’ll feel wickeder when you’ve had a little 
nourishment. [lie looks JmngHly at the dish.] That’s 
right. Dean, dear — taste my darling Noah’s 
favourite dish. 

The Dean. [Advancing towai'ds the table.] Oh, 
Hann.ali Topping — Hannah Topping ! [Clutching 
the carving-knife, despairingly.] I’ll have no more 
women cooks at tlie Deanery! This reads me a 
lesson. [Sitting and carving until desperation. 

Hannah. Don’t stint 3mur.self', sir. You can’t 
blow that whistle on an empty frame. [The Dean 
begins to eat.] Don’t my cooking carry you back, 
sir ? Oh, say it do ! 

The Dean. Ah, if every mouthful would carry 
me back one little hour I w’ould finish this joint ! 

, [Noah Toppino, uvperccired by Hannah and 
The Dean, climbs in by the vnndom, his eyes 
bolting with rage — he glares round the room, 
taking in everything at a glance. 
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Noah. [Under his hre(iih \ !'J.y man o’ mystery — 
a waited on by my iiooly niado wLfo — a heating o’ 
my favourite meal. 

[Touching IIaxnait on the arm^ she turns aiul 
faces him, speechl js with frigid. 

. The Dean. [Still eatin(j?[ If my mind were 
calmer this would be an aii-suhi(aft.it repaet. 
[Hannah tries to speak, then clasps her hands and 
sinks on her knees to NoAir.] Hannah, a hl.Me plain 
cold water in a sunple tumbler, please, 

Noah. [Grimbj— folding his arms.\ ’Anuali, 
hintrodooce me ! 

[Hannah gives a cry awcZ clings to Noah’s hgs. 

The Dean. [Cahnly to Noah.] Am I to gather, 
constable, from your i-espoetive attitudes that you 
object to these little kindnesses extended to me by 
your worthy wife ? 

Noah. I'm wishin’ to know the name o’ my 
worthy wife’s friend. A friend o’ hern is a friend o’ 
mian. 

Hannah, Noahry ! Noahry ! 

Noah. She’s gettiii’ me a lot o’ nice noo friends 
since we coom to St. Marvcdls. 

Hannah. No/duy! 1 m.ado this gentleman’s 
acquaintance through the wicket, in a casual 
way. 

Noah. Ay. Cooks and railin’s — cooks and 
railin’s ! I might a guessed my wedded life ’ud a 
coom to this. 

Hannah, lie spoke to mo just as a st?'ango 
gentleman ought to speak to a lady ! Didn’t you, 
sir — didn’t you ? 

The Dean. Hannah, do not let us even under 
these circumstances prevaricate ; such is not quite 
the case I 

[Noah advances savagely to The Dean. There 
ia a knocking at the door. Noah restrains 
himself and faces The Dean. 

Noah. Noa, this is neither the toime nor pla-ace, 
wi’ people at the door and dinner on t’ table, to 
spill a strange man’s blood. 

The Dean. I trust that your self-respect as an 
officer of the law will avert anything so unseemly. 

Noah. Ay. That’s it ! You’ve touched mo on 
my point o’ pride. There ain’t another police- 
station in all Durnstonc conducted more strict and 
rigid nor what niiaii is, and it shall so continue. 
You and me is a goiu’ to set out for Durnstone, and 
when the charges now standin’ agen you Ls entered, 
it’.s I, Noah Topping, what’ll hadd another! 

[Tliere is another knock at the door. 

Hannah. Noah ! 

Noah. The charge of allynating the affections o’ 
my wife, ’Annah ! 

The Dean, [//orn/ied.] No,' no! 

Noah. Ay, and worse — the embezalin’ o* my 
mid-day meal prepared by her ’ands. [Points into 
ike ceU.] Go in ; you ’ave five minutes more in the 
’ome you ’ave ruined and laid waste. 

The Dean, to the door and turning to 

Koah.] You will at least receive my earnest 


assurance that this worthy wom.an is extremely 
unxocent ? 

Noah. Hinnocent? [Pomts to the joint on the 
tablel\ Look thcer! [The Dean, much ovmxonic, 
disappears through the cell door, which Noah cloifs 
and locks. The knock at the door is repeated. To 
Hannah, to the outer door.] Hunlock that 

door ! 

Hannah. [Weeping.'] Oh, Noahry, you’ll never 
be popular in St. Mfirvells. 

Noah, Hunlock that door I 

[Hannah unlocks the door, and admits 
Georcjiana and Sin Tiusthah, hath dressed 
for the race-course. ^ -j 

Geohgiana. Dear me 1 Is this the police- 
station 

Hannah. Yes, lady. Take a chair, lady,*near 
the fire. [7b Sir Tristram.] Sit down, sir. 

Georgiana. This is my first visit to a police- 
station, my good woman ; I hope it will bo the la.st. 

Hannah. Oh, don’t say that, ma’am. We’re 
honly hauxihary 'ere, ma’am — the Bench sets at 
Durnstone. 

Georgiana. I must say you try to make ever}’- 
body feel at home. [Hannah curtseys. 

Sjr Tihstram. It’s beautifully Arcadian. 

Georgiana. [To Hannah.] Perhaps this is only 
a police-station fer the young ? 

Hannah. No, ma’am, we take ladies and gentle- 
men like yourselves. 

Noah. [Who has not heen noticed, surveying 
Georgiana and Sir Tristram, gloomilyl\ ’Annah, 
hintroduce mo. 

Georgiana. [Facing North]. Good gracious! 
Wliat’s tliat! Oh, good morning. 

Noah. ’Annah’s a gettin’ mo a lot o’ nice noo 
friends this week since we coom to St. Marvell’s. 

Hannah. Noah, Noah — the lady and gentleman 
is strange. 

Noah. Ho ! 

Georgiana. Are you the man in charge here? 

Noah. Ay; are you seeing me on business or 
pleasure ? 

Sir Tristram. Do you imagine people come 
here to see you ? 

Noah, Noa — they generally coom to see my 
wife. ’Owever, if it’s business [pointing to the 
other side of the room] that’s the h official side — ' 
this is domestic. Y'oYll hall kindly move over. 

Sir Tristram and Gforgtana. Oh, certainly. 

[Changing their seats. 

Sir Tristram. Now, look here, my man. This 
lady is Mi-s. Tidman. Mrs. Tidman is the sister 
of Dr, Jedd, the Dean of St. Ylarvells. 

Hannah. a (/asp.] OH ! 

Georgiana. There’s something wrong with your 
wife. * * 

Noah. Ay. She’s profligate — proceedins’ are 
pendin’ ! 

Georgiana. [7b Sir Tristram?] Strange police- 
station 1 My flesh creeps. 
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Sir Tristram. [To Noah.] Well, my good man, 
to come to the point. My poor friend and this 
lady’s brother, Dr. Jedd, the Dean, you know — 
has mysteriously and unaccountably disappeared. 

• Georgian A. Yanished, 

Sir Tristram. Gone, 

Noah. Absconded. 

Georgiana. Absconded ! How dare you I 

Noah. Respectable man was ’e ? 

Georgiana. What do you mean ? 

Sir Tristram. This lady is his sister 1 

Noah. Now, look ’ere — it’s no good a gettin’ 
'asty and irritable with the law. Ill coom over to 
yer, officially. 

tJie baking tin under his arm he crosses 
over to Sir Tristram and Georgiana. 

S.*r Tristram. [Putting his handkerchief to his 
face!] Don’t bring that horrible odour of cooking 
over here. 

Georgiana. Take it awa}" ! ^Vhat is it ? 

Noah. It’s evidence against luy protligate wife. 

[Sir Tristram a'lid Georgiana exchange looks 
of imjmtience. 

Georgiana. Do you realise that my poor brother 
the Dean is missing ? 

NoAii».Ay. Touchin’ this missin’ De-nn. 

Georgiana. I left him last night to retire to 
rest. 

Sir Tristram, This morning he is not to bo 
found ! 

Noah. Ay. 'As it stiaick you to look in Is 
be«l ? 

Georgiana and Sm Tristram. Of course 1 

Georgiana. Everybody did that ! 

Noah. One ’ud a done. It’s only confusin’ — 
hall doin’ it ! Money matters right or wrong ? 

[Georgiana her handkerchief to her eges. 

Sir Tristram. Do jmt your questions more feel- 
ingly ! This is his sister — I am his friend ! 

Noah. You will push yourselves torrard. Had 
he anything on his mind ? 

Georgiana. Yes! 

Noah. Then I’ve got a the’ry. 

Sir Tristram and Georgiana. What is it? 

Noah. A the’ry that* will put you all out o’ 
suspense ! 

Georgiana and Sir Tristram. Yes, yes ! 

Noah.^ I’ve been a good bit about, 1 lead a deal, 
and I’m a shrewd, experienced man. I should twiy 
this is nothin’ but a hordinai-y case of sooicide. 

* [Georgiana sits fninthj. 

*SiR Tristram. [Savagely to Noah.] Get out of 
the way ! Georgiarfa ! 

Georgiana, Oh Trig, if this were true how 
could we break it to ilie girls ? 

Noah. I could run oop, duriil’ the evenin’, and 
break it to i^he gills. • 

Sir Tristram, [l^f-rns upon Noah.] Look here, 
all you’ve got to mo is to hold your tongue and 
take down my desciiption of the dean and report 
his disappearance at Duinstone. [Putting him 


into a chair.] Go on I “Missing. 

The Very Reverend Augustin Jedd, Dean of St. 
Marvells.” Poor Gus ! Poor Gus 1 

Hannah. [Softly to Georgiana.] Lady, lady 1 
[Noah prepares to irrtte, depodting the baking^ 
tin on the table. 

Georgiana. [Turning.] Eh ? 

Hannah. Hush ! LGten to mo ! 

[Speaks to Georgiana exdtedh/. 

Sir Tristraji. [i’o Noah.] Have you got 
thai? 

^ Noah. [fVriting lahorioushj udfh his legs curled 
round the chair and his head on the table.] Ay. 
I’m spelling it my own way. 

Sir Tristram. Poor dear old Gus ! [Dictating .] 
“ Description ! ” 

Noah. Oh noa ! 

Sir Tristram. “ Description ! ” 

Noah. 1 suppose he was je&t the bordinary sort 
o’ lookin’ man. 

Sir Tristram. No, no ! “ Description 1 ” 

Georgiana. [Turning froyn Hannah excitedly.] 
Description — a little, short, thin mam, with black 
liair and a, .squint ! 

Sir Tristram. [To Geoikjiana.] No, no, he isn't. 

Georgiana. Yes, he is ! 

Sir Tristram. Georgiana ! Wiiat are you 
talking about ? 

Georgiana. I’m Gu.s’s sister — I ought to know 
what he’s like ! 

Sir Tristram. Good heavens, Georgiana — your 
mind is not going ? 

Georgiana. [Clutching Sir Tristram’s arm a7id 
rnhisperimf in- his ear, as she paints to llte cell door.] 
He’s in there 1 

Sib Tristram, Eh ! 

Georgiana. Gus is the villain found dosing 
Dandy Dick last night 

Sib Tristram. [Falling hack.] Oh! [Hannah 
seizes Sir Tristram and talks to him rapidly.] \To 
Noah.] What h.avo you writt(Ti ? 

Noah. I’ve written “ llanswers to the name o’ 
Gus ! ” 

Georgiana. [Snatching the paper from hiin.] It’s 
not wanted. I’ve altered my mind. I’m too busy 
to bother about him this week. 

Noah, What! Hafter wasting my time ? 

Georgiana. Look hei-e — you’re the constable 
wlio took the man in the Deaneiy stables la.st 
night ? 

Noah. Ay. [Looking out of the vnndow.] Thecr’s 
my cart outside leady to tako the scoundrel over 
to Durn stone. 

Georgiana. I should like to see liim. 

Noah. You can view him passin' out, 

{He tucks th-e hakiwj-tin under his arm, and 
goes up to the cell door. 

^Georgiana. [To herself] Oh, Gus, Gus ! 

*Noah. [Unlocking the door.] I warn yer. 'E’s a. 
awful looking creature. 

Georgiana. I can stand it ; I love horrors ! 

o 
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[Noah go&& into the cell clomng the door after Aim.] 
Tris ! I 

Sir Tristram. Georgiana ! j 

Georgiara. What was my brother’s motive in 
bolusing Bandy last night ? 

Sir Tristram. I can’t think. The first thing to 
do is to get him out of this hole. Tliis g )od woman 
has arranged for his escape. 

Georgiana. But we can’t trust to Gus rolling 
out of a flying dog-cart ! Wliy, it’s as much as I 
could dol 

Hannah. Oh, yes, lady, he’ll do it. I’ve prewided 
for everything. Don’t betray him to Noah! 
There’s another — a awfuller charge bangin’ over 
his reverend *ead. 

Sir Tristram, Another charge ! 

Georgiana. Another! Oh Tris ! To think my 
own stock should run vicious like this. 

Hannah, Hush, lady ! 

[Noah ccnnee out of the cell loitk The Bean, 
who is in handcnfs. 

Georgiana and SiR’Tristham. Oh ! 

The Bean. [Raising his eges, sees Sir Tristram 
and Georgian A, and recoils with a groan^ sinking 
on to a chair J\ Oh I 

Noah. Oop you get ! 

Sir Tristram. No, no, stay! lam the owner 
of the horse stabled at the Beanery. • I make no 
<-hargo against this wretched person. [To The 
Bean.] Oh man, man ! 

The Bean. I was discovered administering to a 
suffering beast a simple remedy for chills. lam 
an unfortunate creature. Bo with me what you 
will. 

Georgiana. The analysis liasn’t come home from 
the chemist’s yet. Is this the truth ? 

The Dean. Yes. 

Shi Tristram. [7’bNoATT,] Bel ease this man, 

Noah. Kelease him ! He was found trespassin’ 
in the stables of the la-ate Be-an, who has com- 
mitted sooicido. 

The Bean. Oh ! T 

Sir Tiustkam, Geoiiciana and Hannah, Hush ! 

Noah, The diseased Dc-au is the honly man 
wot can withdraw one charge 

The Bean. I — listen ! 

Sir Tristram, Georgiana and Hannah. Hush ! 

Noah. And I'm the honly man wot can with- 
draw the other. 

Sir Tristram. You ? Get out ! 

Georgiana. Get out ! 

Noah. I charge this person unknown with 
ally Bating the aflections o’ my wife while I was 
puttin’ my ’orso to. And I’m going to drive him 
over to Bumstouo with the hevidence. 

Georgiana. It isn’t true. 

Hannah. Oh lady, lady, it’s appearance what 
is against us. . 

Noah. [Through the opening of the door\ Woa 1 
Steady there ! Get hack ! 

Georgiana. to The Bean.] I am 


disappointed in you, Augustin. Have you got 
this wretched woman’s whistle ? 

The Bean. Yes, 

Sir Tristram. [Softly to The Bean.] Oh Jedd, 
Jedd — and these are what you call Principles’! 
Have you got the key of your handcuffs ? 

The Bean. Yes. 

Noah [^Appearing in the doorioay^ Time’s oop. 
Coom on ! 

The Bean. May I say a few parting words in 
the home I have apparently wrecked ? 

Noah. Say ’em and ’a done. 

The Bean. In setting out upon a journey, the 
termination of which is problematical, I ^es^re to 
attest that this erring constable is the husband of 
a wife from whom it is impossible to withhold 
respect, if not admiration. *' 

Noah. You ’ear ’im ! 

The Bean. As for my wretched self, the con- 
fession of my weaknesses must be reserved for an other 
time — another place, [To Georgiana.] To you, 
whose prhilege it is to shelter in the sanctity of 
the Beanery, I give this earnest admonition. 
Within an hour from this terrible moment, let 
the fire be lighted in the drawing room — let the 
missing man’s warm bath be waiting for its 
master — a change of linen prepared. Withhold 
your judgments. Wait. 

Noah. This is none of your business. Coom on. 

The Bean. I am ready ! 

[Noah takes him hy the ann and leads him> out, 

Georgiana. Oh, what am I to think of my 
brother ? 

Hannah. [Kneeling uf Georgtana’s / cet] Think! 
That lie’s the beautifullest, sweetest man in all 
Burnshire I 

Georgiana. Woman ! 

Hannah. It’s I and my whistle and Nick the 
fire-brigade horse what’ll bring him back to the 
Beanoiy safe and unharmed. Not a soul but we 
tliree’il ever know of his misfortune. [Listening. 
Hark 1 They’re off ! 

Noah. [Git^sic^e.] Get oop, now ! Get oop, old 
girl ! 

Hannah. [With «rry.]'Ah ! [Rushing to the door 
and looking out.] He’s done for ! 

Georgiana and Sir Truhtram. Done for ! 

Hannah. The Bean can whistle himgelf blue ! 
Noah’s put Ivitty in tlffe cart and left old Nick at 
home. , 

By S2?edal permission of Arthitr ^ 

*W. Pinero, Esq. From “ Bandy 
Bide." 
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THE DEATH OF THE FLOWEBS. 

The melancholy days are coiRe, the saddest of the 
year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadowg 
brown and sear. 
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Heap’d in the hollows of the grove, the wither’d 
leaves lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust and to the rabbit’s 
tread. 

^he robin and the wren are flown, and from the 
shrubs the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow through all 
the gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light, and softer aire, a beauteous sister- 
hood ? 

Alas 4 they all are in tlicir graves, the gentle race 
of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds wuLh tlie fair and 
good of ours. 

The rain is falling whore they lie, luit the cold 
November rain 

Civlls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again. 

The wind-flower and the violet, they perishod long 
ago, 

And the briar- rose and orchis died amid the summer 
glow : 

Eut on the hill the golJon-rod, and tlie nstcr in the 
wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as 
falls the plague on rneu. 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from 
upland, glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still 
such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their 
wnter home ; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heai'd, though 
all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the w'aters of the 
rill, 

The south -wind searches for the flowers whose 
fragrance late he bore,. 

And sighs to find them in the w’ood and by the 
stream no more. 

* • 

And then I think of one who in her youthful 
beauty died, • 

T^e fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by 
my side ; 

In the cold moist* earth we laid her, when the j 
forest cast th<^le%f, 

And we wept that one so lovely, should have a life 
so brief ; , 

Yet not unmeet it was that one like that young 
friend of oursy' ; 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 

flowers. • 

W. C. Bryant. 


THE SICK STOCK HI DEIl 

Hold hard, Ned ! Lift mo down unce more, and 
lay me in the shade. 

Old man, you’ve had your wo: k cut out to guide 

Both Loi’ses, and to hold me in the Siiddlo when I 
sw^ay’d, 

All through tlie hot, slow% sleepy, sileut ride. 

The dawn at “ Moorabinda w’as a mist rack dull 

• and dense, 

Tlie sunrise was a sulien, sluggish lamp; 

2 was dozing in the gateivay at Aibuthnot’s 
bound’ry fence, 

T w'as dreaming on the Limestone cattlo oirap. 

We crossed the creek at Carricksford, and sharply 
through the haze 

And suddenly the sun shot flaming forth; 

To southward lay “Katawai,” with the sandjiealcs 
all ablaze, 

And the flush’d litdds of Glen Lomond Liy to 
north. 

Now' westward winds the bridle path that leads to 
Liudi.sfarm, 

And yonder looms the doublo-hoaded Bluff; 

From the far side of tlie first hill, when the skie/ 
are clear and calm. 

You can see Sylvester’s w’oolsbed fair enough. 

Five miles w© used to call it from our homestead 
to the place 

Where the big tree spans the roadway like an 
arch ; 

’Twas lieie w'o ran ihe dingo dowui that gave us 
such a chase 

Eight years ago — or wars it nine ? — last M.arch. 

’Twas merry in the glowing mom, among the 
gleaming grass, 

'To w'aiuKv tus we’ve waiidored many a mile, 

And blow ilie cool io’oaceo cloud, and watch the 
white w’reaths pass. 

Sitting loosely in tlie saddle all the wiiile. 

’Twas merry ’mid the blackwoods, when we spied 
the station rool's, 

To wheel the wild scrub cattle at tlie yard, 

With a i cnniiig fii'e of stockwhips and a liciy run 
of hoofs ; 

Oh I the baldest day w'as never then too Lard I 

Ay ! wo had a glorious gallop after “ Starlight ” 
and his gang, 

Wiion they bolted from Sylvester’s on the Cat ; 

How the sun-dried reed-beds craclded, how the 
flint-htrewui rjtnges rang 

To the stroke's of “ IMountaineer ” and “Acrol^at.” 

Hal'd behind them in the timber, harder still across 
the heath, 

Close beside them thi'ough the tea-treo scrub w'e 

• dash’d ; 

And the golden-tinted fern-leaves, how they rustled 
underneath ! 

And the honeysuckle osiers, how they crash’d I 
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We led the hunt throughout, !Ned, on the chestnut 
and the grey, 

And the troopers were three hundred yards 
behind, 

While we emptied our si c-shooters on the bush- 
rangers at bay, 

In the creek with stunted box tree foi. a blind ! 

Thm'e you grappled with the leader, man to man 
and horse to horse, 

And you roll’d together when the chestnut rear’d ; 

He blazed away and missed you in that shallow 
watercourse— 

A narrow shave — his powder singed your heard ! 

In these hours when life is ebbing, how those days 
when life was young 

Come hack to us ; how clearly I recall 

Even the yarn.s Jiick Hall invented, and the songs 
Jem Roper sung 1 

And where are now J em Roper and J Jick Hall ? 

Ay 1 nearly all our comrades of the old colonial 
school, 

Our ancient boon companions, Ked, are gone ; 

Hard livers for the most part, somewhat reckless 
as a rule, 

It seems that you and I ate left alone. 

There was Hughes, who got in trouble through 
that business with the ciirds, 

It matters little what became of him ; 

But a steer ripp’d up MaePherson in the Cooraminta 
yards, 

And Sullivan was drown’d at Sink.-or-swim ; 

And Mostyn — poor Frank Mostyn — died at last a 
fearful wreck, 

In “the horrors," at the Upper Wandinong, 

And Carisbrooke, the rider, at the llorsefall broke 
his neck, 

Faith ! the wonder was he saved his neck so 
long 1 

Ah ! those days and nights we squander'd at the 
Logans’ in the glen — 

The Logans, man and wife, have long been dead. 

Elsie’s tallest girl seems toller than your little 
Elsie then ; 

And Ethel is a woman growui and wed. 

I’ve had my share of pastime, and IVe done my 
share of toil, 

And life is short — the longest life a span ; 

I care not now to tarry for the corn or for the oil. 

Or the wine that maketh glad' the heart of man. 

For good undone and gifts misspent and resolutions 
vain, 

’Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know-n- 
il should live the same life over, if i had to live 
again; 

And the chances are I go where most men go. 


The deep blue skies wax dusky, and the tail green 
trees grow dim, 

The sward beneath me seems to heave and fall ; 

And sickly, smoky shadows through the sleepy 
sunlight swim, ™ 

And on the very sun’s face weave their pall. 

Let me slumber in the hollow where the wattle 
blossoms wave, 

With never stone or rail to fence m}’- bed ; 

Should the sturdy station children pufl, the bush 
flowers on my grave, 

I may chance to hear them romping overhead. 

Adam Lindsay Gordon, 

Sy permission of tJie Author. o • 


TICONDEROGA 

A LEGEND OF THE WEST HIGnLANDS, 

Tins is the tale of the man 

Who heard a word in the night 
In the land of the heathery hills, 

In the clays of the feud and the fight. 
By the sides of the rainy sea, 

Where never a stranger ciime, 

On the awful lips of the dead, 

He heard the outlandish name. 

It sang in his sleeping ears, 

It hummed in his waldrig head : 

The name — Ticonderoga, 

The utterance of the dead. 

i. THE SAYING OF THE NAME. 

On the loch-sides of Appin, 

When the mist blew from the sea, 

A Stewart stood with a Cameron : 

An angry man was he. 

The blood beat in his ears, 

The blood ran hot to his head. 

The mist blew from the sea, 

And there was Ihe Cameron dead. 

“ O, what have I done to my friend, 

O, what have I done to mysel’. 

That he should be cold and dead, 

And I in the ganger of all ? ** 

Nothing but danger about me, 

Banger behind and before, 

Death at -wait in the heather 
In Appin and MamoTe, 

Hate at all of the ferries, 

And death at each of ^he fords, 
Camerons priming gunlexjks 

And Camerons sharpening swords.® 

But this was a man of./K)uiisel, 

This was a man of a score. 

There dwelt no pawkier Stewart 
In Appin or Mamore. 
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He looked oh the blowing mist, 

He looked on the awfui dead, 

And there came a smile on his face 

And there slipped a thought in his head. 

Out over cairn and moss, 

Out over scrog and scaur, 

. He ran as runs the clansman 
•Tliat bears the cross of war. 

His heai*t beat in his body. 

His hair clove to his bice, 

When he came at last in the gloaming 
To the dead man’s brother’s place. 

^ •The east was white with the moon, 

The west with the sun was red, 

And there, in the house-doorw'ay. 

Stood the brother of the dead, 

** I have slain a man to my danger, 

I have slain a man to my death, 

I put my soul in your hands,” 

The panting Stewart saith. 

“ I lay it bare in your hands. 

For I know your hands are leal ; 

And be you my targe and buhvai k 
From the bullet and the steel.” 

Then up and sjioke the Cameron, 

And gave him his hand again : 

** There shall never a man in Scotland 
Set faith in me in vain ; 

And whatever man you have slaughtered, 
Of whatever name or line, 

By my sword and yonder mountain, 

I make your (quarrel mine. 

I bid you in to my fireside, 

I share with you house and hall ; 

It stands upon my honour 
To see you safe from all.” 

It fell in the time of midnight. 

When the fox barked in the den 
And the plaids w^ere over the faces 
In all the houses of men, 

That as the living Cameron 
Lay sleepless on his bed, 

Out of the night and the other world, 

^ Came in to him the dead. 

• 

** My blood is on the heather, 

My bones are on the hill ; 

There is joy in the home of ravens 
That the young shall eat their fill. 

My blood is poured in the dust. 

My soults s|)illed in the air; 

And the man that has undone me 
Sleeps in my brother’s care.” 

“ I’m wae for'your death, my brother, 

But i^all of my house were dead, 

I couldnae withdraw the plighted hand, 
Nor break the word once said.” 


O, what shall I say to our father, 

In the place to which I fare ? 

O, what shall I say to our mother, 

Who greets to see me t-here ? 

And to all the kindly Camerons 
That have lived an^l died long-syne- 
Is this the word you sent them, 
Fause-hearted brother mine?” 

** It’s neither fear ror duty, 

It’.s neither (jiiick nor dead 
Shall gar mo w'ithdraw the plighted hand, 
Or break the w ord once said.” 

Thrice in the time of midnight, 

When the fox barked in the don, 

And the plaids were over the faces 
In all the houses of men, 

Thx'ico as the living Cameron 
Lay sleepless on his be*!, 

Out of the night and the other w’orld 
Came in to him the dead, 

And evied to him for vengeance 
On the man that laid him low; 

And thrive the living Cameron 
Told the dead Cainoron, No. 

“ Thrice have yoxi seen me, brother, 

But now shall see me no more, 

Till you m(‘ct your angry fathers 
U]>on the farther shore. 

TJ)ri<^c ha%'e I spoken, and now, 

Bcfoi-e the cock he lieard, 

I take my leave for ever 

With the naming of a word. 

It shall sing in your siva^ping cars, 

It shall hum in your waking head, 

The jiame — ^Ticondoroga, 

And the warning of the dead.” 

Now when the night was over 
And the tinxe of people’s fears, 

The Cameron walked abroad. 

And the woi'd was in his ears. 

“ Many a name I know, 

But never a name like this ; 

O, where shall I find a skilly man 
Siiali tell me what it is ? ” 

Wiih many a man he counselled 
Of Jiigh and low degree, 

With the herdsman on the mountains 
And the fishers of the sea. 

Aiid he came and went un weary. 

And read the books of yore. 

And the runes that were written of old 
, On stones upon the moor. 

And many a name he xvas told, 

But never the name of his fears — 
Never, in east or west, 

The name that rang in his ears : 
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Karnes of men and of clans ; " 

Names for the grass and the tree, 

For the smallest tarn in the mountains, 
The smallest reef in the sea ; 

Names for the high and low, 

The names of the craig and the ^at ; 
But in all tlio land of Scotland, 

Never a name like that. 

JZ TJIR SEEKING OF THE NAME. 

And now there was speech in the south, 
And a man of the south that was wise, 
A periwig’d lord of London, 

Called on the clans to rise. 

And the riders rode, and the summons 
Came to the western shore, 

To the land of the sea and the heather, 
To Appin and Mamore. 

It called on all to gather 

From every scrog and scaur, 

That loved their father’s tartan 
And the ancient game of war. 

And dowm the Avatery valley 
And up the wdndy hill, 

0uc(,3 more, as in the olden, 

The pipes were sounding shrill ; 

Again in highland sunshine 
The naked steel was bright ; 

And the lads, once more in tartan, 

VV^ent forth again to light. 

0, Avhy should I dw’ell here 
With a weird upon luy life. 

When the clansmen shout for battle 
And the war-swords clash in strife ? 

I cannae joy at feast 
1 cannae sleep in bed, 

For the w’ondcr of the word 
And the warning of the dead. 

It sinus in my sleeping cars 
It hums in my A\ aking head, 

The name — Ticondcroga, 

The utterance of the dead. 

Then up, and with the lighting men 
To march away from here, 

Till the cry of the great wavpipo 
Shall drown it in my ear 1 ” 

Where flew King George’s ensign 
The plaided soldiers -went : 

They drew the sword in Germany, 

In Flanders pitched the tent. 

The hells of foreign cities . 

Kang far across the phvin : 

They passed the happy llhine, 

They drank the rapid Main. 

Through Asiatic jungles 

The Tartans filed their way, 

And the neighing of the warpipes 
Struck terror in Cathay. 


“ Many a name have I heard,” he thought, 

“ In all the tongues of men, 

Full many a name both here and there, 

Many both now and then. 

When I was at home in my father’s house 
In the land of the naked knee, 

Between the eagles that fly in the lift 
And the herrings that swim in the sea, . 

And now that I am a captain-man 
With a hraw cockade in my hat — 

Many a name have I heard,” he thought, 

But never a name like that.” 

111. THE FLA CE OF THE NAME. 

There fell a wvar in a woody place, «, 

Lay far across the sea, 

A war of the march in the mirk midnight 
And the shot from behind the tree, 

The shaven head and the p.'iinted face, 

The silent foot in the wood, 

In a land of a strange, outlandish tongue 
That was hard to bo understood. 

It f(‘ll about the gloaming 

The general stood with his staff, 
lie stood and he looked east and west 
With little mind to laugh. 

“ Far have 1 been and much have I seen, 

And kent both gain and loss, 

But here we have woods on every hand 
And a kittle w^atcr to cross. 

Far have I been and much have I seen, 

But never the beat of tliis ; 

And there’s one must go down to that waterside 
To see how deep it is.” 

It fell in the dusk of the night 
Wiien unco things betide, 

The skilly captain, the Cameron, 

Went down to that waterside. 

Canny and soft the captain went ; 

And a man of the woody land. 

With the shaven head and the painted face, 
Went down at his light hand. 

It fell in the quiet niglit, 

There Avas never a sound to ken ; 

But all of the AAmods to the right and tha left 
Lay filled with the 'painted men. 

“ Far have I been and 'much have I seen. 

Both as a man and boy, 

But never have I set forth a foot 
On so perilous an employ.” * 

It fell in the dusk of the rAghi} 

When unco thmgs betide, 

That bo Avas aware of a captain-man . 

Brow near to the waterside, 
lie was aware of his coming 
Down in the gloaming alone ; 

And he looked in the face of the man 
And lo ! the face was his own. 
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“ This is my weinl,". he said, 

“ And now I ken the wovbt: 

For many shall fall the morn, 

^ But I shall fall the first. 

O, you of the outlaiid tongue, 

You of the painted face, 

This is the place of my death ; 

Can you tell me the name of the place ? ” 

“ Since the Frenchmen ha ve hccn here 
They have called it Sault-l\Iai-ie ; 

But that is a name for piiests, 

And not for you and me. 

It went by another word,” 

Qlic^h he of the shaven head : 

“ It was called Ticonderoga 

in the days of the great dead.” 

And it fell on the nuuTow’s morning. 

In the fiercest of tlie light, 

That the Cameron bit th'.^ dust 
As he foretold at night ; 

And far from the liills of heather, 

Far from the isles of th(i sea, 

He sleeps in the place of the name 
As it was doomed to he, 

Bobeiit Louis Stevenson. 

Hy 2)erraission of the Aulhor. 


CROOKED ANSWERS. 
(deuicated to the eaureate.) 

The Lady Clara V. de Y. 

Presenia Ijer very best regards 
To that misguided Alfred T. 

(With one of her enameird cin-ds). 
Though uninclined to give oOeiice, 

Tlie Lady Clara begs to bint 
That Master Alfred’s common sense 
Deserts him utterly in piint. 

The Lady Clara can but say, 

That always from the very first 
She snubb’d in her decisive way 
^ • The hopes that siljy Alfred nursed. 

The fondest words that ever fell 
From Lady Clarjuj when they met, 
Were ** How d’ye do ? I hope you’re well ! 
Or else “ The weather’s very wet,” 

To show a disregard for truth 
By penning scurrilous attacks, 

.Vppears to Lady C. in sooth 
Like stabbing folks behind their backs. 
The age of chivalry, she fears, 

Is gone for good, since noble dames. 
Who irriHate low sonneteers 

Get pelted with improper names. 


The Lady Clara cannot think 

What kind of pleasure can accrue 
From wasting paper, pens, and ink, 

On statements the reverse of true. 

If Master Lauiicelot, one line day 
(Urged on by madness or by malt,) 
Destroyed himself — can Hfred say 
The Lady Claia was at fault ? 

Her Ladysliip needs no advice 

How time and money should be spent. 
And can’t pursue at any price 
The plan that Alfred T. has sent. 

She docs not in tlic least object 
To let the “ foolish yeoman ” go, 

But wishes let him recollect — 

That ho should move to Jericlio. 

IXr-Niiv S. Leigh. 


THE RIDING OF THE BATTLEMENTS. 

Sue said, I was not born to mope at homo in 
loneliness,” — 

The Lady Eleanora von Alleyn e. 

She said, “I was not borji to mope at home in 
loneliness. 

When the heart is throbbing sorest there ishalsjim 
in thc! forest, 

There is balsam in the forest for its pain,’* 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 

Said the Lady Eleanora von AUeyne. 

She doffed her silks and pearls, and donned instead 
her hunting -.venr, 

The I.:.(ly Iv.omj.'.im von AT-^yne. 

S)io dolled her silks and poaiis, lud donned instead 
her hunting-ge.'tr, 

And, till Summertime was over, as a huntress and 
a I'ovor 

Did slie couch upon the mountain and the 
plain, 

She, the Lady Eleanora, 

Nohlo Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

Returning homo ageri, she viewed with scorn the 
tournaments — 

The Lady Eleanora von AUeyne. 

Returning home agen, she viewed with scorn the 
tournaments ; 

Hlio saw tho morions cloven and the crowning 
chaplets woven, 

And tlio sight awakened only tho disdain 
Of the Lady Eleanora, 

Of tho Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

“ My feeling towards Man is one of utter scornful- 
• ness,” 

Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne 

“ My feeling towards man is one of utter scornful- 
ness, 
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And he that would o’ercome it, let him ride around 
the summit 

Of my battlemented Castle hy the Maine,” 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 

Said the Lady Elea^vora von Alleyne, 

So came a knight anon to rule u round the 
parapet, 

For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

So came a knight anon to ride around the 
paraj)et, 

Man and horse were hurled together o’er the crrgs 
that beetled netlier. 

Said the I^dy, “There, I fancy, they’ll 
remain ! ” 

Said the Lady Eleanorn, 

Queenly Lady Eleanora von Alleyne I 

Tlien came another knight to ride around the 
parapet, 

For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

Then came another knight to ride around the 
parnpet, 

Alan and horse fell down, asunder, o'er the crags 
that beetled under, 

Said the Lady, “They’ll not leap the leap 
again ! ” 

Said the Lady Eleanora, 

Lovely Lady Eleanora von Alleyne ! 

Came other knights anon to ride around the 
parapet, 

For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

Came other knights anon to ride around the 
parapet, 

Till six and thirty corses of both mangled men and 
horses 

Had been sacrificed as victims at the fane 
Of the Lady Eleanora, 

Stately Lady Eleanora vou Alleyne ! 

That woeful year was by, and Hitter none came 
afterwards 

To I^ady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

That woeful year was by, and Hitter none came 
afterwards ; 

The Cavstle’s lonely basscourt looked a wild o’er- 
grown-with-grasscoui t ; 

’Twus abandoned by the Hitters and their train 
To the Lady Eleanora, 

Haughty Lady Eleanora von Alleyne 1 

She clomb the silent wall, she gazed around her 
sovran-like. 

The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne ! 

She clomb the silent wall, she gazed around her 
sovran- like ; 

And wherefore have departed all the Brave, the 
lion-hearted. 

Who have left me here to play the CasteUain?” 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 

Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


“And is it fled for aye, the palmy time of 
Chivah y ? ” 

Cried Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

“And is it fled for aye, the palmy time .-pf 
Chivalry ? 

Sham light upon the cravens ! May their corpses 
gorge the ravens, 

Since they tremble thus to wear a woman’s 
chain ! ” . ‘ 

Said the Lady Eleanora, 

Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

The story reached at Gratz the gallant Margrave 
Gondibert ^ 

Of Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

The story reached at Gratz the gallant Mai^rave 
Gondibert. 

Quoth he, “ I tiow the woman must be more or 
less than human ; 

She is woi-tli a little peaceable campaign, 

Is the Lady Eleanora, 

Is the Tjady Eleanora von Alleyne ! ” 

He trained a horse to pace round narrow stones 
laid merlonwise, 

Eor Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

He trained a horse to pace round narrow stones 
laid merlonwLse, 

“ Good Grey ! do tliou thy duty, and this rocky- 
l>osomed beauty 

Shall be taught that all the vauntings are in 
vain 

Of the Lady Eleanora, 

Of the Lady Eleanora von Alleynol” 

He left his c;istle-halls, he came to Lady Eleanor’s, 
The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

He left his castle-halls, he came to Lady Eleanor’s, 

“ 0, lady, best and fairest, here am 1, — and, if 
thou carcst, 

I will gallop round the parapet amain, 

Noble Lady Eleanora, 

Noble Lady Eleanora vou Alleyne ! ” 

She saw him spring to horse, that gallant Margrave 
Gondibert, 

The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

She saw him spiing to hoi'se, that gallant«Margrave 
Gondibert. / 

“O, bitter, bitter sorrow I I shall weep for this 
to-morrow ! 

It were better that in battle he were slain,” 
Said the Lady Elean6ra, 

Said the Lady Eleanorgi von Alleyne. 

Then rode he TOiKid and round the battlemented 
parapet, ► 

For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

Then rode he round and routtd the battlemented 
parapet ; 

Tlie Lady wept and trembled, and her paly face 
resembled, 
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As she looked away, a lily wet with rain ; 
Hapless Lady Eleonora ! 

Hapless Lady Eleanora von Alloyne ! 

So rode he round and round the battlementcd 
parapet ; 

For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne ! 

So rode he round and round the battlementeu 
parapet, 

“ Accurst be my ambition ! He but rideth to 
perdition, 

He but rideth to perdition witliout rein ! ” 
Wept the Lady Eloanore, 

Wept til j Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

Yot^rode he round and round the battlemented 
parapet, 

For Lady Eleanora von Alloyne. 

Yet rode he round and round the battlemented 
parapet. 

Meanwhile her terror shook her — yea, her breath 
well-nigh forsook her. 

Fire was burning in the bosom and the bnxin 
Of the Lady Eleanora, 

Of the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne ! 

Then rode he round and off the battlemented 
parapet 

To Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

Then rode he round and oil’ the battlemented 
parapet. 

Now blessed be God for ever ! This is marvel- 
lous ! I never 

Cherished hope of laying eyes on thee agayne,” 
Cried the Lady Eleanora, 

Joyous Lady Eleanora von Alloyne, 

“ The Man of Men thou art, for thou hast fairly 
conquered me. 

The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne ! 

The Man of Men thou art, for thou hast fairly 
conquered me. 

I greet thee as my lover, and, ere many days bo 
over, 

Thou shalt wed me, and be lord of my 
domain,” 

Said the Lady Eleanora, 

•Sawi the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

• • 

Then bowed the graceful knight, the gallant Mar- 
grave Gondibert, * 

* To Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

Then bowed the graceful knight, the gallant Mar- 
grave Gondibert, 

And thus he answered boldly, “ There be many who 
as boldly • 

Will adventure an achievement they disdain. 
For the Joady Eleanora, 

For the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne, 

'••Mayest bidd* until they come, O stately Lady 
Eleanora ! 

O, Ladi^ Eleanora von Alleyne ! 


Mayest ^ bide until they come, O sbitely Lady 
Elaanova I 

And thou and they may marry, hue, for me, I 
must not tarry, ’ 

I have won a wife already out of Spain, 

Virgin Hady Eleanoi-a, 

Vij'gin Lxdy Eleanora von Alleyne ! ” 

Thereon he rode away, the gallant Margrave 
• Gondibert, 

From Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

Tliereon he rode away, the gallant Mai'gi’avo 
Gondibert, 

And long in shame and anguish did tliat hauglity 
Lady languish, 

Did she languish without pity for her pain, 
She the Lady Eleanora, 

She the Didy Eleanora von Alleyne. 

And year went after year, and still in bai-ron 
maidenhood, 

Lived Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

And wrinklo<I Eld crept on, and still her lot was 
maidenhood, 

And woe i her end was tragic : she was changed, 
at length, by magic, 

To an ugly wooden image, they maintain ; 

She, the Lady Eleanora, 

She, the Lady Eieanoiu von Alleyne 1 

And now, before the gate, in sight of all, ti’ans- 
mogi'itied. 

Stands Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

Leforo her castle-gate, in sight of all, trans- 
mogrified, 

And he that won’t salute her must be fined in 
foaming pewter, 

If a boor — but, if a burgher, in champagne, 
For the Lady Eleanora, 

AVooden X^ady Eleanora von Alleyne ! 

James Clauence Mangan. 

From the German of YB.lKDLl\Qll llUECKKliT. 


SONG. 

Dost thou idly ask to hear 
At what gentle seasons 

Nymphs relent when lovers near 
Prc.ss the tend’rest reasons ? 

Ah 1 they give their faith too oft 
To the cai'eless wooer ; 

Maiden’s heaits are always soft, 
Would that men’s were truer. 

Woo the fair one when around 
Early birds are singing, 

When, o’er all the fragrant f 
Early herbs are springing 
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When the brookside, hank, and grove, 

All with blossoms laden, 

Shine with beanty, breathe oi love, 

Woo the timid maiden. 

Woo her when, with rosy blush. 

Summer eve is sinking ; 

When, on rills that softly gush. 

Stars are softly winking ; 

When through boughs that knit the bowe^ 
Moonliglit gleams are stealing, 

Woo her, till the gentle hour 
Wake a gentler feeling. 

Woo her when autumnal dyes 
Tinge the woody mountain, 

Wlion the dropping foliage lies 
In the weedy fountain ; 

Xiet the scene that tells how fast 
Youth is passing over 
Warn h<'r, ere her bloom is past, 

To secure her lover. 

Woo her when the north winds call 
At tlie lattice niglitly ; 

When, within the cheerful hall, 

Blaze the faggots brightly ; 

While the wintry tempest round 
Sweeps the landscape hoary. 

Sweeter in her ear shall sound 
Love’s delightful story. 

W, C, Biiyant. 


MABSTOJST MOOR. 

To horse ! to horse ! Sir Nicholas, the clarion’s 
note is high ! 

To hoi'se ! to horse ! Sir Nicholas, the big drum 
makes reply ! 

Ere tins bath Lucas marched, with his gallant 
cavaliers, 

And the bray of Rupert’s trumpets grows fainter 
in our ears. 

To horse ! to horse ! Sir Nicholas ! White Guy i.s 
at the door, 

And the raven wliets his beak o’er the field of 
Marston Moor. 

Up rose the Lady Alice, from her brief and broken 
prayer, 

' nd she brought a silken banner dowm the narroAv 
rret-stair ; 

uy were the tears that those radiant eyes 
bed, 

■'d the bright word “ Glory” in the gay 
cing thread ; 

T %vas the smile which o’er those 
ires ran, 

*s your lady^s gift, unfurl it in the 


“ It shall flutter, noble wench, where the best and 
boldest ride 

’Midst the steel clad files of Skippon, the black 
dragoons of Pride ; * 

The recreant heart of Fairfax shall feel a sicklier 
qualm. 

And the rebel lips of Oliver give out a louder 
psalm, 

When they see my lady’s gewgaw flaunt proudly 
on their wing, 

And hear her loj'al soldiers shout, ‘For God and 
for the King ! ’ ” 

’Tis soon. The ranks are broken, along the royal 
line « 

They fly, the braggarts of the court ! the bullies of 
the Rhine ! 

Stout Langdale’s cheer is heard no more, and 
A^tley’s helm is down, 

And Rupert sheathes his rapier, with a curse and 
with a frown, 

And cold Newcastle mutters, as he follow's in their 
flight, 

“ The German hoar had Letter far have supped in 
York to-night.” 

The knight is left alone, his stecl-cap cleft in 
twain, 

Ilis good buff -jerkin crimsoned o’er with many a 
gory stain ; 

Yet still he waves his banner, and cries amid the 
rout, 

“ For Church and King, fair gentlemen ! spur on, 
and fight it out ! ” 

And now he wards a Roundhead’s pike, and now 
he hums a stav<', 

And now he quotes a stage-play, and now he fells 
a knave. 

God aid thee now, Sir Nicholas ! thou hast no 
thought of fear ; 

God aid liieo now, Sir Nicholas ! for fearful odds 
are here ! * 

The rebels hem thee in, and at every cut and 
thrust., 

“ Down, down,” they cry, “ with Belial ! doivii -sath 
him to the dust.” • 

“ I would,” quoth grim oM Oliver, “ that Belial’s 
trusty stvord 

This day were doing battle for the Saints and for 
the Lord ! ” 

The Lady Alice ^its with her maidens in her 
bower, . 

The gi'ey-hairod warder watches from the castle’s 
topmost tower ; 

‘'What news? whfit news, old Hubert?” — “The 
battle’s lost and won ; * 

The royal troops are melting, like mists before the 
sun ! 
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And a wounded man approaches ; — I’m blind, and 
cannot see, 

Yet sure I am that sturdy step, my master’s step 
• must be 1 ” 

“ I’ve brought thee back thy banner, wench, from 
as rude and red a fray, 

As e’er was proof of soldiers thew, or theme for 
minstrels lay I 

Here, Hubert, bring the silver bowl, and liquor 
quantum suft‘. 

Ill make a shift to drain it yet, ere I part with 
boots and buff ; — 

Though •Guy through many a gaping wound is 
breathing fortli his life, 

And J come to thee a landless man, my fond and 
faithful wife ! 

“ Sweet ! we will fill our money-bags, and freight 
a ship for France, 

And mourn in merry Paris for this poor land’s 
mischance : 

For if the worst befall me, why better axe and 
rope, 

Than life with Lenthall for a king, and Peters for 
a pope ! 

AlavS ! alas! my gallant Guy! — curse on the crop- 
eared boor, 

"Who sent me with my standard, on foot from 
Marston Moor I ” 

W. M. Praed. 


now WE BEAT THE FAYOUPITE. 

A LAY OF THE LOAMSIIIRE HUNT CUP. 

“At, squire,” said Stevens, “they back him at 
even.s ; 

The race is all over, bar shouting, they say ; 

The Clown ought to beat her; Hick Neville is 
sweeter 

Than ever — he swears he can win all the way. 

“ A gentleman rider — w'ell, I’m an outsider, 

But if he’s a gent, who the mischiefs a jock ? 
You swells mostly blunder, Hick rides for the 
^pluncier, » 

He rides, too, like thunder — he sits like a rock. 

“ He calls ‘ hunted fairly' a horse that has barely 
Been stripp’d for a trot within sight of the 
hounds, 

A horse that at j\Vft*’wick beat Birdlime and 
Yorick, ^ 

And gave^ Abdelkader at Aintre<? nine pounds. 

“ They say we have no test to warrant a protest ; 
Hick rides for a lord and stands in with a 
steward ; ^ 

The light of their faces they show him — his case is 
Prejudged and his verdict already secured. 


“ But none can outlast her, and few travel faster, 
She strides in her work dean away from The 
Hrag; 

You hold her and sit her, she couldn’t bo fitter 
Whenever you hit her she’ll spring like a 

“And p’rhaps the green jackoh at odds though 
they back it, 

May fall, or there’s no knowing what may 
jturn up. 

Tlie mare is quite ready, sit still and ride steady, 
•Keep cool ; and 1 think you may just win the 
cup.” 

Hark-brown with tan muzzle, just stripped for the 
tussle, 

Stood Iseult, arching her neck to the curb, 

A lean head and fiery, strong quarters and wiry, 

A loin rather light, but a shoulder superb. 

Some parting injunction, bestowed with much 
unction, 

I tried to recall, but forgot like a dunce, 

When lieginald Murray, full tilt on White Surrey, 
Came down in a liui-iy to start us at once. 

“ Keep back in the yellow ! Come up on Othello ! 
Hold hard on the chestnut ! Turn round on 
The Hrag ! 

Keep back there on Sj^artan ! Back you, sir, in 
tartan I 

So, steady there, easy,” and clown went the flag. 

We started, and Kerr made strong running on 
Mermaid, 

Througli furrow.^ that led to the first stake-and- 
boiind, 

The crack, half extended, looiu d bloodlike and 
splendid, 

Held wide on the right where the headland was 
sound. 

I pulled hard to bafile her rush with the snaflle. 
Before her two-thirds of the field got away, 

All through the wot pasture where floods of the 
last year 

Still loitered, tliey clotted my crimson with clay. 

The fourth fence, a wattle, floored Monk and Blue- 
bottle ; 

The Hrag came to grief at the blackthorn and 
ditch, 

The rails toppled over Redoubt and Red Rpver, 
The lane stopped Lycurgus [and Leices 
Witch. jV 

She passed like an arrow Kildare r 
Sparrow, 

And Mantrap and Mermaid refus'^ 

' wall; 

And Giles on The Greyling cam 
paling, 

And I was left sailing in front e 
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I took them a burster, nor eased her nor nursed 
her 

Until the Black Bullfinch led into tlie plough, 

And through the strong bramble we bored with a 
scramble — 

My cap was knocked off by the hazel-tt‘en bough. 

Where fun’ows looked lighter I drew the rein 
tighter — 

Her dark chest all dappled with flakes of white 
foam, 

Her flanks mud-bespattorod, a weak rail she 
shattered — 

We lauded on turf with oxu' heads turned for 
home. 

Then crashed a low binder, and then close behind 
her 

The sward to the strokes of the favourite shook ; 

His rush roused her mettle, yet ever so little 

She shortened her stride as we raced at tlie brook. 


On still past the gateway she strains in the 
straightway, 

Still struggles, “ The Clown by a short neck at 
most,” » 

He swerves, the green scourges, the stand rocks 
and surges. 

And flashes, and verges, and flits the white post'. 

Ay ! so ends the tussle, — I knew the tan muzzle 

Was first, though the ring-men were yelling 
Dead heat ! ” 

A nose I could swear by, but Clarke said, “ The 
mare by 

A short head.” And that’s how the /^avourif:© 
was beat. Adam Lindsay Gordon. 

By permission of the Author. t 


MY SONG OF THE NORTH WIND. 


She rose when I hit her. I saw the stream glitter, 
A wide scarlet nostril flashed close to my knee, 
Between sky and water The Clown came and caught 
her, 

Tlie space that he cleared was a caution to see. 

And forcing the running, discarding all cunning, 

A length to the front went the rider in green ; 

A long strip of stubble, and then tlie big double, 
Two stift' flights of rails with a quickset between. 

She raced at the rasper, I felt my knees grasp her, 
I found my hands give to her strain on the bit, 
She rose when The Clown did — our silks as we 
bounded 

Brushed lightly, our stirrups clashed loud as we 
lit. 

A rise steeply sloping, a fence with stone coping — 
The Inst — we diverged round the base of the hill ; 
His path was the nearer, his leap was the clearer, 

I flogged up the straight, and he led sitting still. 

She came to his quarter, and on still I brought her, 
And up to his girth, to his breast-plate she drew ; 
A short prayer from Neville just reached me, “The 
Devil,” 

He muttei'ed — locked level the hurdles we flew. 


A hum of hoarse cheering, a dense crowd careering, 
All sights seen obscurely, all shouts vaguely 
V ’ <'ard ; 

* reen wins 1 ** “ The crimson ! ” The multi- 
rre 

e swims on, 




ures are blended and features are blurred. 


'e is her master 1 ” “ The green forges 


i-n will outlast her ! ” “ Ti»e Clown 

^1' The Clown ! ” 

races with all the wdiite faces, 
outpaces, outstretches the brown. 


Hang thee, vile North-Easter : 

Other things may be 
Very bad to bear with, 

Nothing equals thee. 

Grim and grey North-Easter, 
From each Essex bog, 

From the Plaistow marshes, 
Ilolling London fog — 

“ Tired we are of summer '* 
Kingsley may declare, 

I give the assertion 
Contradiction bare ; 

I, in bed, this morning 
I'elt thee, as I lay : 

“ There’s a. vile Nortli-Enster 
Out of doors to-day 1 ” 

Sot the dust-clouds blowing 
Till each face they strike 
With the blacks is growing 
Chimney-sweeper like. 

Fill our rooms with smoke-gusts 
From the idiimney pipe, 

Fill our eyes with water 
That defies the wipe. 

Through the draughty passage 
Whistle loud and high, 
Making door*and windows 
Rattle, fla}) and fly ; 

Hark, that vile North-Easter 
Roaring up the vent, 

Nipping soul and body, 

Breeding discontent 1 
Squall my noisy children ; 

Smok^, my parlour grate ; 
Scold,* my shrewish partner ; ^ 

I accept my fate. 

All is quite in tune with 
This North-Eastern bl^t ; 
Who can look for comfort 
Till this wind be past ? 
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If all goes contrary, 

Who can feel surprise 
With this rude North-Easter 
In his teeth and eyes ? 

It blows much too often. 

Nine days out of ten, 

Yet we boast our climate, 

Like true Englishmen I 
In their soft South-Eastern 
Could I bask at ease. 

I’d let France and Naples 
Bully as they please, 

But while this North-Easter 
* In one’s teeth is hurled, 
Liberty seems just worth 
Nothing in the world. 

Come, as came our fathers 
Heralded by thee 
Blasting, blighting, burning 
Out of Normandie. 

Come and flay and skin us 
And dry up all our blood — • 
All to have a Kingsley 
Swear it does him good 1 


THE GABIIISON OF CAPE ANN. 

From the hills of home forth looking, far beneath 
the tent-like span 

Of the sky, I see the white gleam of the headland 
of Cape Ann. 

Well I knew its coves and beaches to the ebb-tide 
glimmering down, 

And the white-walled hamlet children of its ancient 
fishing-town. 

Long has passed the summer morning, and its 
memory waxes old, 

When along yon breezy headlands with a pleasant 
friend I strolled. 

Ah ! the autumn sun is' shining, and the ocean 
■wind blows cool, 

And the golden-rod and aster bloom around thy 
gra'sje, Kantoul ! 

9 > 

With the memory of that morning by the summer 
sea I blend ^ 

A*wild and wondrous story, by the younger Mather 
penned, • 

In that quaint Magnalia Christie with all strange 
and marvellous things, 

Heaped up huge and undigest’ed, like the chaos 
Ovid sings. 

Hear to me these far, faint glimpses of the dual 
life of old, 

Inward, grand*^ith awe and reverence ; outward, 
mean and coarse and cold ; 


Gleams of mystic beauty playing over dull and 
vulgar clay ; 

Golden-threaded fancies ■weaving i' : a web of 
hodden grey. 

The great eventful Present hides the Past; but 
through the din 

Of its loud life hints and echoes from the life 
behind ste;il in ; 

And the lore of home and fireside, and the 
llegendary rh}'me, 

Make the task of duty lighter w’bicli the true man 
owes his time. 

So, with something of the feeling which the 
Covenanter knew, 

When with pious chisel wandering Scotland’s 
moorland gi'aveyards through, 

From the graves of old traditions 1 part the black- 
berry-vines, 

Wipe tlie moss from off the head-stones, and 
retouch the fadcal lines. 

* * * * 

Where the sea-waves back and forward, hoarse 
with r(dling pebbles, ran, 

The guiTison-house stood Avatcliing on the grey 
rocks of Cape Ann ; 

On its windy site uplifting gabled roof and 
palisade, 

And rough walls of unhewn timber with the 
moonlight overlaid. 

On his slow round walked the sentry, south and 
eastward looking forth 

O’er a rude and broken coast-line, white with 
breakers stretching north, — 

Wood and rock and gleaming sand-drift, jagged 
capes, with bush and tree, 

Leaning inland from the smiling of the wild and 
gusty sea. 

Before tlie deop-moutlied chimney, dimly lit by 
dying brands. 

Twenty soldiers sat and waited, with their muskets 
in ihoii- liands ; 

On the rough-hewn oaken table tlie venison hauncl 
was shared, 

And the pewter tankard circled slowly round fr^ 
beard to beai-d, 

Long they sat and talked together, — talkJap 
wizards Satan-sold ; 

Of all ghostly sights and noises, — signs and \> g 
manifidd ; 

Of the spectre-ship of Salem, with the dee f^^ 
her shrouds, 

Sailing sheer above the water in th 
morning clouds ; 

Of the marvellous valley hidden in 
Gloucester woods. 

Full of plants that love the sum 
w'armer latitudes; 
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Where the Arctic birch is braided by the tropic’s 
flowery vines, 

And the white magnolia-blossoms star the twilight 
of the pines ! 

But their voices sank yet lower, sank to husky 
tones of fear, 

As they spake of present tokens of the powers of 
evil near; 

Of a spectral host defying stroke of steel an^ aim 
of gun ; 

Never yet was ball to slay them in the mould ^of 
mortals run ! 

Thi’ice, with plumes and flowing scalp-locks, from 
the midnight wood they came, — 

Thrice around the block-house marching, met, un- 
harmed, its volleyed flame ; 

Then, with mocking laugh and gesture, sunk in 
earth or lost in air, 

All tlio ghostly wonder vanished, and the moonlit 
sands lay bare. 

Midnight came • from out the forest moved a dusky 
mass that soon 

Grow to warriors, plumed and painted, grimly 
marching in the moon. 

“ Ghosts or witche.s,” said the captain, thus I foil 
the Evil One ! ” 

And he rammod a silver button, from his doublet, 
down his gun. 

Once again the spectral horror moved the gu.arded 
wall about ; 

Onoe again the levelled muskets through the 
palisades flashed out, 

With that deadly aim the squirrel on his tree-top 
might not shun, 

Nor the beach -bird seaward flying with his slant 
wing to the sun. 

Like the idle rain of summer sped the harmless 
shower of lead. 

With a laugh of fierce derision, once again the 
phantoms fled ; 

Once again, without a shadow on the sands the 
moonlight lay, 

Vnd the white smoke curling through it drifted 
slowly down the bay 1 

1 preserve us ! ” said the captain ; “ never 
lortal foes were there : 
ave vimished with their leader, Prince and 
wer of the air ! 

^e your useless weapons ; skill and prowess 
'ht avail ; 

do the devil’s service wear their master’s 
f mail!” 

grew near to cock-crow, when again a 
'aU 

e of weary soldiers watching round 
lall: 


And they looked to flint and priming, and they 
longed for break of day ; 

But the captain closed his Bible : Let us cease 
from man, and pray ! ” « 

To the men who went before us, all the unseen 
powers seemed near, 

And their steadfast strength of courage struck its 
roots in holy fear. 

Every hand forsook the musket, every head was 
bowed and bare, 

Every stout knee pressed the flagstones, as tlio 
captain led in pra}’er. 

Ceased thereat the mystic inarching of the spectres 
round the wall, 

But a sound abhorred, unearthly, smote ears 
.and hearts of all, — 

Howls of I’age and shrieks of anguis-h ! Nevex' 
after mortal man 

Saw the ghostly leaguers marching round the 
block-house of Cape Ann. 

So to us who walk in summer through the cool and 
sea-blown town, 

Ei'om the childhood of its people comes tlie solemn 
legend down. 

Not in vain the ancient Cebion, in whose moral 
lives the youth 

And the fitness and the freshness of an undecaying 
truth. 

Soon or late to all our dwellings come the sjxectres 
of the mind, 

Doubts and fears and dread forebodings, in the 
darkness undeliiied ; 

Bound us throng the grim projections of the Ixearfc 
and of the brain, 

And our pride of strength is weakness, and the 
cunning hand is vain. 

In the dark we cry like children; and no, answer 
from on high 

Breaks the crystal spheres of silence, and no white 
wings downward fly ; 

But the lie.aveuly help We pray for comes to faith, 
and not to sight, 

And our prayers themselves drive backward all the 
spirits of the night ! 

Joifx Giu:ejjleaf WniTTiER. 


THE ADMIBAL OIJARINOS. 

• 

[This is the ballsyl which Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, when at Toboso, overheard a peasant singing, as 
he was going to his work at daybreak. 3 

I. 

The day of Boncesvalles was a disijjjal day for you, 
Ye men of France, for there the lance of King 
Charles was broke in two. 
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Ye well may curse that rueful field, for many a 
noble peer, 

In fray or fight, the dust did bite, beneath 

, Bernardo’s spear. 

II. 

There captured was Guarinoa, King Charles’s 
admiral ; 

Seven Moorish kings surrounded him, and seized 
him for their thrall ; 

Seven times, when all the chace was o’er, for 
Guarinos lots they cast; 

Seven times Marlotes won the throw, and the 
kbi^ht was his at last. 

• III. 

Much joy had then Marlotes, and his captive much 
did prize, 

Above all the w’ealth of Arab}’’, ho was precious in 
his eyes. 

Within his tent at evening he made the ))cst of 
cheer, 

And thus, the banquet done, he spake unto his 
prisoner. 

IV. 

“ Now, for the sake of Alla, Lord Admiral 
Guarinos, 

Be thou a Moslem, and much love shall ever 
rest between us. 

Two daughters have I — all the day thy liandmaid 
one shall be, 

The other (and the fairer far) by night shall cherish 
thee. 

V. 

“The one shall bo thy waiting-maid, thy weary 
feet to lave, 

To scatter perfumes on thy head, and fetch thee 
gatments brave ; 

The other — she the pretty — shall dock her bridal- 
bower, 

And my field and my city they both shall be her 
dower. 

VI. 

If tnon^ thou wishest, more I’U give — speak 
'boldly what thy thoug^it is.” — 

Thus earnestly and kbidly to Guarinos said 
• Marlotes ; — 

But not a moment did he take to ponder or to 
pause. 

Thus clear and quiipk the answer of the Christian 
Captain was : 

vu. 

“ Now, God forbid ! Marlotes, and Blary, his dear 
mother, 

That I should oleave the faith of Christ, and bind 
me to another, 


For women — I’ve one wife in France, and I'll wed 
no more in Spain ; 

I change not faith, I break not vow, for courtesy or 
gain.” 

Till. 

V/roth wax^’d King Marlotes, when thus he heard 
him say, 

And all for ire commanded he sliould be led away ; 

Aw.’^y unto the dungeon-l:ee]>, beneath its vault 
to lie, 

With fetters bound in darkness deep, far ofi’ from 
sun and sky. 

IX. 

With iron bands they bound his hands. That sore 
unworthy ])light 

Might well express his hclplcssuoss, doomed never 
more to fight. 

Again, from cincture down io knee, long bolts of 
iron be bore, 

Which signified the kniglit should ride on charger 
never more. 

X. 

Three times alone, in all the ycai’, it is the captive's 
doom, 

To see God’s daylight bright and clear, instead of 
dungeon-gloom ; 

Three times alone they bring him out, like Samson 
long ago, 

Befoi’o the Mooi’ish i-ahhlu-rout to be a sport and 
show. 

XI. 

On three liigh feasts they b ’ng him forth, a 
spectacle to be, 

The feast of Basque, and the great day of the 
Nativity, 

And on that morn, more solemn yet, -v^icn tho 
maidens strip the bowers, \ 

And gladden mosque and minaret with first 
fruits of tho fiowers. ^ 

XII. j 

Bays come and go of gloom and show. Severn year 
are come and gone, / 

And now doth fall the festival of tho holy Bap 
John; 

Christian and Moslem tilts and jousts, to g 
homage due ; 

And rushes on the paths to spread they fr 
sulky Jew. 

XIII. 

IVIsarlotes, in his joy and pride, a t; 
rear, 

Below the Moorish knights must 
with the spear ; 
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But ^tis so high up in the sky, albeit much they 
strain, 

No Moorish lance so far may fly, Marlotes’ prize to 
gain. 

XIV. 

Wroth wax^d King Marlotes, when he beheld them 
fail. 

The whisker trembled on his lip, and his cheek for 
ire was pale ; 

And heralds proclamation made, with trumpets, 
through the town, — > 

“ Nor child shall suck, nor man shall eat, till the 
mark bo tumbled down.” 

XV. 

The cry of proclamation, and the trumpet’s haughty 
sound, 

Did send an echo to the vault where the admiral 
was bound. 

Now, help me, God ! ” the captive cries, “ what 
means this din so loud ? 

O, Queen of Heaven ! be vengeance given on these 
thy haters proud 1 

XVI. 

** 0 ! is it that some Pagan gay doth Marlotes’ 
daughter wed, 

And that they bear my scorned fair in triumph to 
his bed ? 

Or is it that the day is come — one of the hateful 
three, 

When they, with trumpet, fife, and drum, make 
heathen game of me ? ” 

XVII. 

These words the jailer chanced to hear, and thus to 
him ho said, 

“ These tabors, Lord, and trumpets clear, conduct 
no bride to bed ; 

Nor has the feast come round again, when he that 
has the right, 

Commands thee forth, thou foe of Spain, to glad 
the people’s sight. 

XVIII. 

“This is the joyful morning of John the Baptist’s 

*hen Moor and Christian feasts at home, each in 
his (nation’s way ; 

uowlour King commands that none his banquet 
dialll begin, 

ora.e knight, by strength or sleight, the spear- 
’»iS prize do win.” 
f i* 

XIX. 

Guarinos, “ 0 ! soon each ihan 
® mted once again on my own gallant 


O ! were I mounted as of old, and harnessed cap-a- 
pee, 

Full soon Marlotes’ prize I’d hold, w^hate’er its price 
may be. 

XX. 

“ Give me my horse, mine old grey horse, so be he 
is not dead, 

All gallantly caparisoned, with plate on breast and 
head, 

And give the lance I brought from France, and if 
1 win it not, 

My life shall be the forfeiture — I’ll yield it on the 

Bpot# is? 

XXI. 

The jailer wondered at his words. Thus to the 
knight said he, 

“Seven weary 3'ears of chains and gloom have little 
humbled thee ; 

There’s never a man in Spain, I trow, the like so 
well might bear ; 

An’ if thou wilt, I with thy vow will to the King 
repair.” 

XXJI. 

The jailer put his mantle on, and came unto the 

’King, 

He found him sitting on the throne, within his 
listed ring ; 

Close to his ear he planted him, and the story did 
begin, 

How bold Guarinos vaunted him the spearman’s 
prize to win. 

XXIIT. 

That, were he mounted but once more on his own 
gallant grey, 

And armed with the lance he bore on the 
Roncesvalles’ day, 

What never Moorish knight could pierce, he 
would pierce it at a blow. 

Or give with joy his life-blood fierce, at Marlotes’ 
feet to flow. 

XXIV. 

jNIuch marvelling, then said the King, “^Bring Sir 
Guaiinos forth, 

And in the Grange go ?eek y ^ for his grey steed 
of worth ; 

His arms are rusty on the t all — seven years have 
gone, I judge, 

Since that strong horse hi 5 bpnt his force to be a 
carrion drudge. 

XXV. 

“Now this will be a sight indeed, to see the 
enfeebled lord 

Essay to mount that ragged steedj and draw that 
rusty sword ; 
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And for the vaunting of his phrase he well 
deserves to die, 

So, jailer, gird his harness on, and bring your 
champion nigh.” 

XXVI. 

They have girded on his shii*t of mail, his cuisses 
well they’ve clasped, 

And they’ve. barred the helm on his visage pale, 
"and his hand the lance hath grasped. 

And they have caught the old grey horse, the 
horse he loved of yore, 

And he stands pawing at the gate — caparisoned 
orfbePmore. 

^ xxvn. 

When the knight came out the Moors did shout, 
and loudly laughed the King, 

For the horse he pranced and capered, and 
furiously did fling ; 

Fut Guarinos whispered in his e^ir, and looked into 
his face. 

Then stood the old charger like a lamb, with a 
calm and gentle grace. 

XXVIII. 

Oh I lightly did G uarinos vault into the saddle- 
tree, 

And slowly riding down made halt before 
Marlotes’ knee ; 

Again the heathen laughed aloud — “ All hail, sir 
knight,” quoth he, 

“Now do thy best, thou champion proud. Thy 
blood I look to see.” 

XXIX. 

With that Guarinos, lance in rest, against the 
scoffer rode. 

Pierced at one thrust his envious breast, and down 
his turban trode. 

Now ride, now nde, Guarinos — nor lance nor 
rowel spare — 

Slay, slay, and gallop for thy life. The land of 
France lies ihere. 

From LocliftarVs “ Spanish Ballads” 


KINQ} CANUTE. 

King Canute was weary-hearted, hej, had reigned 
for years *a score ; 

Battling, struggling, pushing, fighting, killing 
much, and robbing more ; 

Axid he thought ijjpon his actions walking by the 
wild soa-shore. 


’Twixt the Chancellor and Bishop walk’d tlie 
King with step sedate ; 

Chamberlains and Grooms came after, Silver-sticks 
and Gold-sticks great ; 

Chaplains, Aides-de-Camp, and Pages, all the 
officers of state. 

Sliding after like his shadow, pausing when ho 
chose to pause. 

If a frown his face contracted, straight the courtiers 
dropp’d their jaws ; 

If 40 laughter he was minded, out they burst in 
loud hee-haws. 

But that day a something vex’d him,tliat was clear 
to old and young ; 

Thrice his Grace had yawn’d at table when his 
favourite glcernan sung — 

Once the Queen would liave consoled him, and he 
bid her hold her tongue. 

“ Something ails my roj-al m;ister,” cried the 
Keeper of the Seal ; 

“ Sure, iny Lord, it is the lampreys seived at 
dinner, or the veal ; 

Shall I call your Grace’s doctor?” “Psha,iti 3 
not that 1 feel. 

“ ’Tis the licarf , and not the stomach, fool ! tliat 
dotli my rest impair ; 

Can a king be great as 1 am, prithee, and yet know 
no care ? 

Oil I ITii sick, and tired, and w’oary.” Some one 
cried “ The King’s armchair ! !’ 

Then towards the lackeys turning, quick my Lord 
the Keeper nodded ; 

Straight the king’s great chair was brought him 
I'y two footmen able-bodied; 

Languhlly ho sunk into it, it was comfortably 
wadded. 

“ Leading on my fierce companions,” cried J) 0 , 
“ over storm and brine, 

I have fouglit and J have conquer’d : where is glory 
like to mine ? ” 

Loudly all the coui-tiers echoed, “ Where is glory 
like to thine ? " 

“ What avail me all my kingdoms ? I am 
now and old ; 

Those fair sons 1 have begotten long to ; 
dead and coltl ; 

Would 1 w'ere, and quiet buried undern'^^ 
silent mould. 

“ Oh, remorse ! the writhing serpent a^ 
tears and bites ; 

Horrid, horrid things I look on thou 
all the lights, — 

Ghosts of ghastly recollections troop 
of nights. 
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Cities burniBg, convents blaming, red with sacri- 
legious fires ; 

Mothers weeping, virgins screaming vainly to tbeir 
slaughtered sires.” — 

“ Such a tender conscience,” cries the Bishop, 

“ every one admires. 

*‘But for such unpleasant by-gones reuse, my 
gracious J!!iOrd, to search; 

Thoy^re forgotten and forgiven by our holy mother 
church. * 

Never, never doth she leave her benefactors in the 
lurch. 

“ Look, the land is crown’d with ministers whom 
your Grace’s bounty raised ; 

Abbeys fill’d with holy men, Adhere you and Heaven 
are daily praised ; — 

You, my Lord, to think of dying ! on my honour 
I’m amazed.” 

“ Nay, I feel,” replied King Canute, “ that my end 
is drawing near.” 

“ Don’t say so,” exclaimed the courtiers (striving 
each to squeeze a tear) ; 

“ Sure your Grace is strong and lusty and will live 
this fifty year ! ” 

“ Live these fifty years ! ” the Bishop roar’d (with 
action made to suit) ; 

“ Are ymi mad, my good Lord Keeper, thus to 
spevak of King Canute ? 

Men have lived a thousand years, and sure his 
Majesty will do’t. 

Adam, Enoch, Lamech, Canan, Mahal eel, !Me- 
Ihusela, 

Lived nine hundred years apiece ; and is not ho 
good as they ? ” 

Fervently,” exclaimed the Keeper, “ fervently 1 
trust he may.” 

lie, to die ? ” resumed the Bishop ; “ he, a mortal 
like to us? 

Death was not for him intended, though communis 
mimibus. 

Keeper, you are irreligious for to talk and cavil 
thus. 

ith his Avondrous skill in healing ne’er a doctor 
•an compete; 

ome lepei*s, if ho touch them, start up clean 
>n their feet ; 

) could raise the dead up did his Highness 
k it meet. 

'lice the Jewish Captain stop the sun 
\e liill, 

le he slew the foeman, bid the silver 
nd still ? 

could gracious Canute if it were his 


“ Might I stay the sun above us, good Sir Bishop,” 
Canute cried, 

“ Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon her 
heavenly ride ? 

If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can commai?d 
the tide. 

“ Will the advancing waves obey me, Bishop, if I 
make the sign ? ” 

Said the Bishop, bowing lowly, “ Land, and sea, my 
Lord, are thine.” 

Canute look'd toward the ocean, “ Back,” he said, 
“ thou foaming brine I 

“ From the sacred shore I stand on, I command 
thee to retreat, 

Venture not, thou stormy rebel, to approac|i thy 
master’s seat ; 

Ocean, be thou still, I bid tbee, come not nearer 
to my feet.” 

But the angry ocean answered with a louder, 
deeper roar, 

And the rapid waves drew nearer, falling sounding 
on the shore, — 

Back the keeper and the Bishop, back the King 
and courtiers bore. 

And he sternly bade them never more to kneel to 
human clay, 

But alone to praise and worship that which earth 
and seas obey ; 

And his golden crown of empire never Avore he 
from that day. 

King Canute is dead and gone ; Parasites exist 
ahvay. 

W. M. Thackeray. 


A WOMAN’S STORY 

O’er the gables of our dwelling 
Swung the ivy night and day, 

When the summer^ winds came breathing, 
AVhere the swalloAvs loved to play. 

From the topmost windows gazing, 

We could see the ships go by, 

And their white sails seem suspended j 
’Twixt the blue se-a and the sky. 

Sea-gulls on siow^pinions floated 

O’er them, Avlien the days were fair; 

Like the ghosts of souls departed, 

Bound for a serener air. 

Came fresh odours of tim seaweed 
O’er the ^and-hills and the bent ; 

Mingling round about our homestead, 
With the garden’s softer scent. 

Fair, I wis, the days Avent by me, 

Free from shade of earthly care ; 

When I ruled my father’s duelling, 

I, his daughter and his h^. 
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Never knew I mother’s counsel, 

Ere my childhood she was dead ; 
Never felt I hands of blessing 
Waved above my infant head. 

Stem my father was, and sterner 
Grew when his great loss befell ; 
Yet my eyes were like my mother’s, 
And ho loved his daughter well, 
Scarcely had I play or playmate. 

Nature was a nurse to me ; 

And I loved our lonely mountains, 
And the thunder of the sea. 

All iriy joy was on the ocean, 

• *A.U my fancy for the foam, 

Mourn’d I for my hard condition, 
ji That a girl must bide at home. 

So I loved the sea, and sailors ; 

J oyf ul when my father came : 

“ On the morrow greet your cousin , 

He who bears your mother’s name." 

Cousin Willie was a sailor ; 

Scarce a year the lad had been 
Cruising in the Channel squadron, 

For his country and his Queen, 
When a fever strong and direful 
Laid him on a bed of pain, 

And he sought a season’s absence 
Ere he went a cruise again. 

Thus he came to sojourn with us, 

Our home softer breezes fann’d 
Than those sweeping o’er liis dwelling, 
In the distant northern land. 

And he needed woman’s tendance. 

Till the red blood coursed once more, 
In his fair cheek and his forehead ; 

And a grateful heart he bore 
For my nurshig, saying, ‘‘Cousin, 
Fewer are my years than thine, 

Yet my heart has learnt to love thee : 
Will you, then, one day be mine ? " 

Scarce an answer could I make him, 
For I loved the boy too well ; 

^ Willie," said I, “ i^iany a summer 
Must pass o’er you ere you tell 
Any maiden that you love her, 

Other faces far above ; 

This is gratitude, my cousin, 

And I will not name it love.’* 

Said he, with a boy’s jdevotion, 

“ Cousin, I have spoken truth. 

Can you blame me for my loving — 

Do you scorn me for my youth ? 

Lo 1 now, lov<^ makes all things equal, 
And, ah ! happy boon for me, 

I have now achieved my manhood, 

In that I have knelt to thee." 

** Be it 80 ,” I said, “ my cousin, 

Though my heart misgives me sore. 
If you’d ^ve me wed you, Willie, 

A^k me when you come once more.” 


Happy days and nights went over, 

Tender Willie was and true ; 

How I worshipp'd my boy lover, 

Scarcely in my heart I knew. 

Yet a fear was still before me 
For our future — years to him 
Would show many fairer faces, 

While my eyes were growing dim. 

Absence from my side might change him, 

^ And I vow’d 1 would not blame 
If he bow’d him to another, 

’ And I never boro his name. 

I would still enjoy the present, 

And the incense all too sweet 
To a woman, of man’s worsliip 
And a lover at her feet. 

So the time went on, till Autumn 
Brought us to the fatal day. 

Willie kiss’d, and left mo weeping, 

And I watch’d him sail away. 

When my lover had departed, 

Sad I was and very lone, 

All the old familiar places 

Made me feel that he was gone. 

Pleasant pathway's in the woodland 
Seeiu’d to breathe his words again ; 

And 1 heard his merry laughter 
In the ripples of the main. 

Many a strange and sad foreboding 
Had I, for the coming years. 

Thoughts of Willie grown inconstant, 
Wliilemy love grew wuth my fears. 

I was proud indeed to love him, 

So 1 told myself, and swore 
Time that changed him should not change me, 
I would love him evermore. 

Only one love in a lifetime 

Such as mine the heart can hold ; 

So I clung to love as closely 
As a miser hugs his gold. 

Years roll’d on. And stiU the tidings 
Came from Willie far away ; 

While his country needed service, 

Still the boy was blithe to stay. 

And another fear had empire 
Ever, in my troubled bre^ist ; 

Would he ne’er return to England. 

Unto loving hearts and rest ? 

I had wealth enough to dower him, 

Mistress of my father’s land, 

If he'd rest beneath our mountains, 

And take all things from my hand 
Then at last the war was over, 

And my boy was coming back ; 

Saw I in my dreams the vessel, 

And the white foam in her tr 
• They had landed — strange I tl 
That my Willie should dep? 

For his northern home, imre 
That he pass’d an aching 
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Though hia northern kindred claim’d him, 
Yet he might have stay’d a space ; 
Turn’d aside one hour to see me, 

Who had long’d so for his face. 

He would come, he wroue, yet tarried, 
Still, \inheedful of my woe ; 

Had ho changed, and coased to love me ? 

Surely I had right to know. 

'Days went by, a deeper sadness 
Came upon me when I know 
All my dieam of lo^ e w’as ended, 

And my Willie was not true. 

By a woman’s subtler instinct 
1 c'.ould road the heart of yoiitli ; 

When my darling vow’d to love me — 
Surely he believed it truth. 

But the years had brought deliverance 
Froxn his fancy. Then there came 
Stately lettei-s from his mother, 

Fain to save mo from the shame. 

Wrote she : “ When my son in loving 
Ijoved a noble heai'b like thine, 

Surely 1 had made you Avelcorne, 

Here among these girls of mine. 

I luive look’d with gladness forward 
Ever as a mother may, 

To his resting here in England, 

JSnd his happy msmiage-day. 

Now a change has come. He lingers 
Daily by a baby-face, 

So I bid you bcre, Miss Eaeburn, 

That you may assert your place. 

She is fail*, but fairer honour 
-Is, and to his plighted bride 
Son of mine should ne’er prove faithloss, 
1 had ratlier that he died. 

Will you come then to the Norland % 
Summer to our hills has lent 
Fresher beauty. Ivnow our welcome.” 

So she ended, and I went. 

On Ijy many a waving woodland 
S})ed we, till the day grew dim ; 
la'ttle reck’d I of the landscape — 

For my thoughts "were all of him. 

Cold the moon look’d down from Heaven 
On me, all that weary night, 

'’ill she paled before the morning, 

And I saw each mountain height 
)vui’d with ciimson from the suiiris'C, 
<'air as erst my hopes liad been ; 
n wo whirl’d along a valley 
here amid its mosses green 
i rivulet, its waters 
'kling ; rose the tir trees tall 
n ancient house, with turrets 
castellated wall, 
my remembrance faded 
errand I had come ; 
went on to meet him — 
ce was Willie’s homo ! 


Willie came ; my boyish lover 

Had to stalwart manhood grown ; 

But I saw his love had vanish’d — 

I must walk the world alone. 

Yet he spoke no word of changing, 

And seem’d happy I was there — 
Well I knew his heai*t had alter’d, 

And I was no longer fair. 

Earnestly his mother pleaded — 

“ See, Miss Raeburn, he is true ; * 
Gone the shadow of dishonour, 

And his heart flies back to you.” 
Spoke she, standing by the window : — - 
Where the streamlet’s mimic whirl • 
Sparkled in the valley’s centre 
Willie stood ; a fair young girl 
Walk’d beside him. “ Yonder,” said I. 

She has gain’d him ; be it so : 
Sweeter lips than mine have won him, 
Though I loved him — years ago.” 

Then I bade them bring the maiden 
Willie loved, that I might see 
How her fresher face had won him 
From allegiance vow’d to me. 

Could I wonder at his falsehood, 

\Vhen she came, as fair and young 
As a painter’s bright ideal ? 

Never poet’s rhyme has sung 
Eyes of such enthralling lustre, 

Hair of such a glorious hue. 

Long 1 look’d at her, nor wonder’d 
That my Willie was not true. 
Tearfully she stood beside me, 

Vowing she had done me w^rong, 

“ Ah ! what right had I to rob you. 
You who knew and loved him long ? ’ 
Trust me for forgiveness,” said I — 
With her soft face on my breast, 

“ See you love him very dearly, 

Willie’s happine.ss is best.” 

Tlien I left tbem and I journey’d 
Homeward to the soutliern sea ; 

Left the wealth of love behind mo, 
That my fate denied to mo. 

Tidings fi*om the Noith thereafter 
Came, from Willie’s happy wife. 
Saying he had found his haven, 

And had left his*sailor’s life. 

And I answer’d, w<^ds of greeting. 
Asking one month of their year, 
Would they visit olden places 
That for Willie’s sake were deax 
Calmly I can wait their cqpiing, 

With no h^rt-throb at his look, 

I have fchu^ my soul from loving, 
Closed it as a sealed book. 

And I hold the poet’s saying. 

Although bitter tears it cost ; 

Better than a life that’s loveless 
Is it, to have Loved and Lost. 
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CHARLEMAGNE AND THE BRIDGE OF 
MOONBEAMS. 

• 

[“ Many traditions are extant of the fondness of 
Chaxlemagne for the neighbourhood of Langewinkel. 
Kay, it is firmly believed that his affection survived his 
death ; and that even now, at certain seasons of the year, 
his spirit loves to wake from its slumber of ages, and 
revisit it ‘still. "—Snowe’S LegAnds of the Mine, vol. ii.] 

Beauteous is it in the Summer-night, and calm 
along the Rhine, 

And like molten silver shines the light that sleeps 
c^jwave and vine. 

But a stately Figure standeth on the Silent Hill 
alone, 

Like the phantom of a Monarch looking vainly for 
his throne I 

Yes! — 'tis he — the unforgotten Lord of this be- 
loved land 1 

Tis the glorious Car’lus Magnus, with his gleamy 
sword in hand. 

And his crown enwreathed with myrtle, and his 
golden sceptre bright, 

And his rich imperial purple vesture floating on 
the night ! 

Since he dwelled among his people stormy cen- 
turies have rolled. 

Thrones and kingdoms have departed, and the 
world is waxing old : 

Why leaveth he his house of rest ? "Wliy comoth 
he once more 

From his marble tomb to wander here by Langa- 
winkol’s shore ? 

O, fear ye not the Emperor ! — he doth not leave 
his tomb 

As the herald of disaster to our land of blight and 
bloom ; 

Ho cometh not with blight or ban on castle, field, 
or shrine. 

But with overflowing blessings for the Yineyards 
of the Rhine 1 

As a bridge across the river lie the moonbeams all 
the time, 

They shine from Langawinkel unto ancient Ingel- 
*heim ; 

And along • this Bridge of Moonbeams is the 
« Monarch seen to go, 

And from thence he pours his blessings on the 
royal flood below. 

# 

He blesses aU the vineyards, h<? blesses vale and 
plain. 

The lakes and glades and ordiards, and fields of 
golden grain, 

The lofty castle-turrets and the lowly cottage- 
hearth ; ^ 

lie blesses all, for over all he reigned of yore on 
earth ; 


Then to each and all so lovingly he waves a mute 
Farewell, 

And returns to slumber softly in Iris tomb at La 
Chapelle, 

Till the Summertime be come again, with sun, and 
rain, and dew, 

And the vineyards and the gardens w^oo him back 
to them anew. 

James Clahence Mangak. 

From the German of 'Eiu Eh Geibler. 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 

There is a shadow on the wall. 

Which comes between my rest and me; 

No sound upon mine ern- doth fall, 

There is no living form to see ; 

But there’s the shadow in my^ way, 

Which never loaves me, night or day. 

I strive to shut it from my sight, 

Bub Conscience tells rne it is there ; 

1 kneel beside my bed at night — 

Nor heart — nor tongue — can utter prayer, 
For there’s the shad<nv in my way, 

Which will aot let me sleep or pray, 

I wander, listless, through the street, 

I sit upon this lowly tomb : 

There, many a well-known face I meet— 
Here, all is solitude and gloom ; 

But there, and here, by night and day, 

Tiiat shadow rises pale and grey. 

It is her shadow that I see — 

IJer shadow ! Oh, so young and fair I 
She was to<) angel-pure for me, 

My heart too black for lier to share ; 

But yet I strove her love to win, 

And striving, steep’d my soul in sin. 

How many years ! how many years ! 

(I dare not count them if 1 could) 

Has the remembrance of her tears 
Come up before me like a flood ! 

But ah 1 nor dove, nor brightening sky, 
Brings peace or promise from on high. 

* * * m 

We stood upon the river’s edge. 

He, she, and 1 — we three alone; 

A lily blossom’d near the sedge, 

The sunlight on its petals shone ; 

He forward stepped — the dazzling lig 
The treach’rous sedge deceived hi(r 

He slipped and fell : he could not 
. And thus, entangled by the we 
Which grew all round and unde 
He snatched in vain the bene 
Then deeper — deeper — deeper 
While she stood helpless on 
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I might have rush'd into the flood — 

I’d breasted many a deeper tide ; 

I might have saved him if T would : 

Saved him — that she m \trht be his bride > 

A demon whisper’d, passing by, 

She may be thine, if he but die ! ’ 

I turn'd from her appealing ea’es, 

But saw her shadow in the wave : 

With arms uplifted to the skies • 

She call’d on Heaven and me to save : 

I heard her dismal, picircing cry, 

“ Oh 1 do not leave him there to die * 

I come to thee, beloved, I come — - 
Since other aid has been denied — 

To save thee, or to share thy doom : 

Life is not life, but by thy side ! 

Kay, let me leave this cheerless place : 

*Tia worse than death to miss his face ! ” 

I know not how I drew her out, 

For I was madden’d by my grief ; 

A moment more — I heard a shout. 

And others came to ray relief. 

They bore her silently away, 

And loft me in my mute disma}^ 

All night I linger’d near her door, 

While pale forms flitted to and fro. 

I question’d each one o’er and o’er. 

And met their looks of silent w'oo : 

Yes — aiie was dying — close to heaven, 

And 1 was living uniorgivcn I 

Oh, how I long’d that voice to hear, 

If only for a moment’s space ! 

Though bitter words I wall might fear, 

Ajad scorn and hatred in her face. 

1 thought ’twere better boar iJMt pain. 

Than never look on her again. 

When weary night withdrew her shroud. 

And careless grief left doors unlock’d, 

^ stole amid the tearful crowd, 

That near the loved one’s chamber flock'd : 
ow could I dare to stand among 
’*se bleeding hearts — that stiicken throng? 

let me pass without a word, 
if unconscious 1 was there ; 

•n me backvA^ard no one stirr’d ; 

' did not see, or did not care, 

'.nd stood beside her bed — 

^ sorrows ! — she was dead 1 

her shadoAV evermore, 
mw it in the wave ; 

’‘lifted to implore 
rescue from the grave; 

’ her mournful cry — 
ve him there to die I " 


It lings for ever in my ear, 

'Twill haunt me downward to the gi’ave I 
Oh f welcome death !— ^if death be near — 

As freedom to the tortured slave — 
Welcome to me, as friend to friend, 

So let this weary struggle end. 

But when I've left this world of strife — 
When all tilings earthly fade away — 

Will the dark shadow of my life 
Dissolve before the Eternal Day ? — 

That day whose light is bright as seven ? 

Ko SHADE OF sin CAN ENTER HeAVEN. 

Venetia. 


MBS. W’OFFIKGTON’S POETBAIT. 

[Mabel Vane sees the supposed portrait of her rival, 
Mrs. Woffington, in Triplet’s studio. The canvas has been 
cut, and the lady’s face is seen in the aperture. Mabel 
appeals to what she believes the counterfeit presentment 
of the actress.] 

At this moment, in spite of Triplet's precaution, 
Mrs. Vane, casting her eye accidentally round, 
caught sight of the picture, and instantly started 
up, crying : “ She is there I ” Triplet was thunder- 
struck. “ What a likeness I ” cried she, and moved 
tow^ards the supposed picture. 

“ Don’t go to it I ” cried Triplet, aghast ; “ the 
colour is wet.” 

She stopped ; but her eye, and her very soul, 
dwelt upon the supposed picture ; and Triplet 
stood quaking. “ How like ! It seems to breathe. 
You are a great painter, sir. A glass is not 
truer.” 

Triplet, hardly knowing what he said, muttered 
something about “ critics, and lights and shades.” 

“ Then they are blind 1 ” cried Mabel, never for 
a moment removing her eye fi’om the object. 
“ Tell me not of lights and shades. The pictures 
I see, have a look of paint ; but yours look like 
life. Oh ! that she were * here, as this wonderful 
image of hers is. I would speak to her. I am 
not wise or learned ; hut orators never pleaded as 
I would plead to her for my Ernest’s heart.” Still 
her eye glanced upon tlfe picture ; and, I suppose, 
her heart realised an aqjiual presence, though her 
judgment did not, for by some irresistible impulse 
she sank slowly doAvn and stretched her clasped 
hands towards it, while sobs and words seemed to 
break direct from her bursting^ heait. “ Oh, yes ! 
you are beautiful, j-ou are gifted, and the eyes of 
thousands wait upon your every word and look. 
What wonder that he, ardent, refined* and genial, 
should lay his heart at your feet ? And I have 
nothing but my love to make him love me. I can- 
not take him from you. Oh, be g,|nerous to the 
weak ! oh, give him back to me! What is one 
heart more to you ? You are so rich, and I am so 
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poor, that without his love I have nothing, and 
can do nothing but sit me down and cry till my 
lioart breaks. Give him back to me, beautiful, 
ferrible woman ! for, with all your gifts, you can- 
not love him as his poor Mabel does ; and I will 
love you longer perhaps than men can love. I 
will kiss your feet, and Heaven above will bless 
you ; and I will bless you and pray for you to my 
dying day. . Ah ! it is aKve ! I am frightened ! 
I am frightened ! " She ran to Triplet and seized 
his arm. “ Ho 1 ” cried she, quivering close to 
him ; “ I'm not frightened for it was for me she — 
Oh, Mrs. Woffington r’ and hiding her face on 
Mr. Triplet’s shoulder, she blushed, and wept, and 
trembled. 

What was it had betrayed Mrs. Woffington? 
4 Uar / 

Dui-ing the whole of this intei-view (which had 
taken a turn so unlooked for by the listener) she 
might have said with Beatrice, “ Wliat fire is in 
mine ears ? ” and what self-reproach and chill mis- 
giving in her heart too. She had passed through 
a hundred emotions, as the young innocent wife 
told her sad and simple story. But anxious now 
above all things to escape without being recognised 
— for she had long repented having listened at all, 
or placed herself in her present position, she 
fiercely mastered her countenance ; but though 
she ruled her features, she could not rule her 
heart. And when the young wife, instead of 
inveighing against her, came to her as a supplicant, 
with faith in her goodness, and sobbed to her for 
pity, a big tear rolled down her cheek, and proved 
her something more than a picture or an actress. 

Mrs. Vane, as we have related, screamed and 
ran to Triplet. 

Mrs. Woffington came instantly from her frame, 
and stood before them in a despairing attitude, 
with one hand upon her brow. For a single 
moment her impulse w^as to fly from the apartment, 
so ashamed was she of having listened, and of 
meeting her rival in this way ; but she conquered 
this feeling, and as soon as she saw Mrs. Vane too 
had recovered some composure she said to Triplet, 
in a low but firm voice : 

** Leave us, sir. Ho living creature must hear 
what I say to this lady ! ” 

Triplet remonstrated, ,but Mrs. Vane said, 
faintly : 

“ O yes, good Mr. Triplet, I would rather you 
left me.” 

Triplet, full of nusgivings, was obliged to retire. 

“ Be composed, ladies.” said he, piteously, 
either of you coiild help it and so he entered 
his inner room, where he sat and listened ner- 
vously, for he could not shake off all apprehension 
of a personal encounter. 

In the room he had left, there was a long 
uneasy silence. Both ladies were greatly embar- 
rassed. It wa* the acti'ess who spoke first. All 
trace of emotion, except a certain pallor, was 


driven from her face. She spoke with veiy 
marked courtesy, but in tones that seemetl to 
freeze as they dropped one by onj from her 
mouth. 

“ I trust, Madam, you will do me the justice to 
believe I did not know Mr. Vane was married ? ” 

“ I am sure of it ! ” said Mabel, warmly. “ I feel 
you are as good as you are gifted.” 

“ Mrs. Vane, 1 am not I ” said the other, almost 
sternly. “ You are deceived 1 ” 

^ “ Then Heaven have mercy on me I Ho ! I am 
not deceived, you pitied me. You speak coldly 
now ; but I know your face and your heart — you 
pity me ! ” 

I do respect, admire, and pity you,” said Mrs. 
Woffington, sadly ; “ and I could consent never 
more to communicate with your — with Mr. Vane. 

“ Ah ! ” cried Mabel ; “ Hea ven will bless you I 
But will you give mo back his heart ? ” 

“How can I do that?” caid Mrs. Woffington, 
uneasily ; she had not bargained for this. 

“ The magnet can ivpol as well as attract. Can 
you not bl eak your own spell ? What will his 
presence be to me, if his lieart remain behind ? ” 

“ You .ask much of me.” 

“ Alas I I do.” 

“ But I could do even this.” She paused for 
lircath. “ And perhaps if you, -who have not only 
touched my heart, but won my respect, were to say 
to me ‘ Do so,’ I should do it.” Again she paused, 
and spoke with difficulty ; for tlie bitter struggle 
took away her breath. “ Mr. Vane thinks better 
of me than 1 deserve. I have — only — to make him 
believe me — worthless — w’orse than I am — and he 
will drop me like an adder — and love you better, 
far better — for having known — admired — ^d 
despised Margaret Woffington,” 

“ Oh 1 ” cried Mabel, “ I shall bless you f 
hour of my life.” Her countenance brigb 
into rapture at the picture, and Mrs. Woffii 
darkened with bitterness as she watched he' 

But Mabel reflected. “ Bob you of you 
name ? ” said this pure creature. “ Ah, 

Vane I you think but of yourself.” 

“ I thank you, Madam,” said Mrs. W 
a little touched by thi.s unexpected tr 

some one must sutler hei’e, and ” 

Mabel Vane interrupted her. “ T1 
cruel and base,” said she, firmly, 
forehead shall be soiled by me, 
beauty is admii‘ed, talent is adc 
is a woman’s crowm. With it, 
without it, the rich are poor, 
upright, and never hides it 
Her face was as the face 
actress, conqueied by her 
actually bowed her heac 
hahd of the country wif 
a few hours ago. 

Fi-ailty paid this homi 
Mabel Vane hardly V' 
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to heaven, and her heart was gone there for help in 
a sore struggle. 

“This would be to assassinate you; no less. 
A.nd 80, Madam.” she sigh^J, “ with God’s help, I 
do refuse your offer ; choosing rather, if needs be, 
to live desolate, but innocent — many a be i. ter than 
I hath lived so — ay ! if God wills it, to die, with 
my hopes and my, heart crushed, but my bands 
unstained ; for so my humble life has passed.” 

How beautiful, great and pure goodness is k It 
paints heaven on the face that has it ; it wakeijs 
the sleeping souls that meet it. 

At the bottom of Margaret Woffington's heart 
lay a soul, unknown to the world, scarce known to 
herself — a heavenly harp, on which ill airs of 
passion had been played — but still it was there, in 
tune with all that is true, pure, really great and 
good. And .now the flush tliat a great heart sends 
to the brow, to herald great actions, came to her 
cheek and brow, 

“ Humble ! ” she cried. “ Such as you are the 
diamonds of our race. You angel of truth and 
goodness, you have conquered ! ” 

“ Oh, yes ! yes I Thank God, yOvS ! ” 

“What a fiend I must be could I injure you! 
The poor heart W'o have both overrated shall be 
yours again, and yours for ever. In my han<ls it is 
painted glass; in the lustre of a love like yours 
it may become a priceless jew'el,” She turned 
her head away and pondered a moment, then sud- 
denly offered to Mrs. Vane her hand with noblene.ss 
an4 majesty : “ Can you trust me ? ” The actress 
lock was divinely beautiful now, for her good angel 
shone through her. 

“ I could trust you with my life ! ” w'as the reply. 

“Ah ! if I might call you friend, dear lady, what 
y MI not do — sailer — resign — to be worthy that 

’ It 

o, not friend ! ” cried tlm w^arm, innocent 
*, “ sister ! I will call you sister. I have no 

er 1 ” said Mrs. Woffington, “ Oh, do not 
‘ ! Alas 1 you do not know wdiat you 
t sacred name to me, fiom lips so pure as 
rs. Vane,” said she, timidly, “ would you 
resumptuous if I begged you to — to let 

vere scarce spoken before Mrs. Vane’s 
eathed round her neck, and that 
laid sweetly to hers, 
n strained her to, her bosom, and 
whose grandeur the world, 
•^^ans, never discovered, had 
d beat agaiiivSt each other, 
to find another out as the 

into a passion of tears 
and tighter, in a half- 
'stook the cause, but she 

'be comforted. I love 


you. My heart warmed to you the first moment I 
saw you. A woman’s love and gratitude are 
something. Ah ! you will never find me change. 
This is for life, look you.” • 

“ God grant it 1 ” cried the other poor woman. 
Oh, it is not that, it is not that ; it is because I 
am so litle worthy of this. It is a sin to deceive 
you. I am not good like you. You do not know 
mel” 

“ You do not know yourself if you say so ! ” cried 
IMabel ; and to her hearer the words seemed to 
come from heaven. “I read faces,” said Mabel. 
“ I read yours at sight, and you are what I sgt you 
down ; and nobody must breathe a word against 
you, not even yourself. Do you think I am blind? 
You are beautiful, you are good, you are my lister, 
and I love you ! ” Charles Eeade. 

By permission o/ Messrs. Chatto & ^VI^'DUS. 


THE GALLOPING SQUIRE. 

Come, I’ll show you a country that none can sur- 
pass, 

For a flyer to cross like a bird on the wing. 

We have acres of woodland and oceans of grass, 

We have game in the autumn and cubs in the 
spring, 

We have scores of good fellows hang out in the 
shire, 

But the best of them all is the Galloping Squire. 

The Galloj>ing Squire to the saddle has got, 

While the devvdrop is melting in gems on the 
thorn, 

From the kennel he’s drafted the pick of his lot, 
How they swarm to his cheer ! Plow they fly 
to his horn 1 

Like harriers, turning or chasing like fire. 

“ I can trust ’em, each hound I ” says the Galloping 
Squire. 

One wave of his arm, to the covert they throng ; 

“ Yoi ! wind him ! and rouse him 1 By J ove, 
he’s away ! ” 

Through a gap in the oaks see them speeding along 
O’er the open like pigeons : “ They mean it tq-day I 

You may jump till you’fe sick — ^you may spur- till 
you tire I ^ 

For it’s catch ’em who can ! ” says the Galloping 
Squire. 

Then he takes the old horse by the head, and he 
sails « 

In the wake of 4iis darlings, all ear and all eye, 

As they come in his line, o’er banks, . fences and 
rails, 

The cramped ones to creep, and the fair ones to 
fly. 

It’s a very queer place that will put £n the mire 

Such a rare one to ride as the Galloping Squire. 
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But a fallow has brought to their noses the pack, 
And the pasture teyond is with cattle-stains 
spread 

O^e wave of his arm, and the Squire in a crack 
Has lifted and thrown in the beauties at head. 

“On a morning like this, it*s small help you re- 
quire, 

But he’s forward, I’ll swear ! ” says the Galloping 
Squire. * 

So forty fair minutes they run and they race, 

’Tis a heaven to some ! ’tis a lifetime to all ; 

Thouglj the horses we ride are such gluttons for 
pace, 

There are stout ones that stop, there are sj\fo 
odes that fall. 

But the names of the vanquished need never tran- 
spire 

Bor they’re all in the rear of the Galloping Squire. 

Till the gamest old varmint that ever drew 
Vmeath, 

All stiiFened and draggled, held high for a 
throw, 

O’er the Squire’s jolly visnge, is grinning in death, 
Ere ho dashes him down to be e:iten below; 

While the daws flutter out from a neighbouring 
spire 

At the thrilling who-whoop of the Galloping 
Squire, 

And the labourer at work, and the lord in his 
hall, 

Have a jest or a smile when they hear of the 
sport, 

In ale or in claret he’s toasted by all, 

Eor they never expect to see more of the sort. 

And long may it be ore he’s forced to retire 

For we breed very few likb the Galloping Squire. 

G. J. W'hyte-Melville. 

By perrmABum q/ Messrs. Wakd, Lock & Co. 


THE OYSTER SEASON. 

. Tspoopendyke opening oysters. 

*‘Mt dear,” queried Mr. Spoopendyke, “did you 
putHhose oysters on the cellar floor with the round 
shells down, as I told you* to ? ” 

“ I did most of ’em,” replied Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

Some of ’em wouldn’t stay that way. They 
turned right over.” • 

“Must have been extraordinarily intelligent 
oysters,” murmured Mr. Spoopendyke, eyeing her 
^ith suspicion. “They didn’t any of 'em stand 
up on end, and ask for the morning paper, did 
they?” 

“You know what I mean,” fluttered Mrs. 


Spoopendyke. “ They tipped over sideways, and so 
I laid them on the flat shell.” 

“That’s right,” grunted Mr. Sptvmendykc. 
“You want to give an oyster bis own* way, or 
you’ll hurt his feelings. Suppose you bring up 
some of those gifted oysters, and an oyster-knife, 
and we’ll eat ’em.” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke hurried awMy, and pattered 
back with the feast duly set out on a tea-waiter, 
wbich» she placed before Mr. Spoopendyke with a 
flourish. 

“Now,” said she, drawing up her sewing-chair, 
and resting her elbows on her knees, and her chin 
on her hands, “when you get all you w'ant, you 
inaj^ open me some.” 

Mr. Spoopendyke whirled the knife round his 
head, and brought it down with a sharp crack, then 
ho chipped away at the end a moment, and jabbed 
at wiiat he supposed was the opening. The knife 
slipped, and ploughed the bark off his thumb. 

“Won’t come open, won't ye?” he shouted, 
fetching it another lick, and jabbing away again. 
“ Haven’t comjieted your census of who's out here 
w^oi king at yo, have ye ? ” and he brought it 
another whack ; “perhaps ye think I haven’t fully 
made up my mind to inquire within, don’t ye ? ” 
and ho raniinod the point of the knife at it, 
knocking the skin off his knuckles. 

“Tliat. isn’t the w^ay to open an oyster,” suggested 
IMrs. Spoojjcndyke. 

“ Look h(‘ie,” roared IMr. Spoopendyke, turning 
icrcely on his wife ; “ hav<? you got any private 
undcr-fttandiug with this oyster ? Has the oyster 
coniiJc'd in you the particular way in which he 
W’a.nts to be opened ? ” 

“ No — o ! ” stammered Mrs. Spoopendyke, “ only 
I thought ” 

“Tins is no time for thought!” shouted Mr. 
^^j)0'«j.cnvl\ ke, banging away at the edge of the 
siicll. Tiiis is a moment for battle ; and if I've 
happened to catcli this oyster during office hour^, 
he’s going to enter into relations with the under- 
signed. Come out, will ye?” he yelled, as the knife 
flew up his sleeve. “ Maybe ye don’t recognise the 
voice of Spoopendyke. Come out, ye measly 
coward, before ye make an enemy of me for life ! ” 
and ho belted away at the shell with the handle of 
the knife, and spattered mud like a dredging- 
machine. 

“ Let me get you a hammer to crack him writh,” 
recommended Mrs. Spoopendyke, hovering over her 
husband in great perturbation . 

“ Don't want any hammer,” howled Mr. Spoo- 
pendyke, slamming around wuth his knife. “ S'pose 
I’m going to use brute force on a metisly fish that 
I could swallow alive if I could only get him out of 
his house ? Open your measly premises ! ” raved 
J\Ir.* Spoopendyke, stabbing at the oyster vindic- 
tively, and slicing his shiri-sleeve clear to the ell;>ow. 
“Come forth, and enjoy the society of Spoopen- 
dyko ! ” And the wortliy gentleman foamed at the 
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mouth, and he sank back in his chair, and contem- 
plated his stubborn foe with glaring eyes. 

“ I’ll tell you what to do,” exclaimed Mrs. Spoo- 
pendyke, radiant with a profound idea. “ Crack 
him in the door.” 

“ That’s the scheme,” grinned Mr. Spoopendyke, 
with horrible contortions of visage. ‘‘ Fetch me 
the door. Set that door right before me on a plate. 
This ‘oyster is going to stay here. If you think 
this oyster is going to have any change of climate 
until he strikes the tropics of Spoopendyke, ypu 
don’t know the domestic habits of sholl-fish. Loose 
your hold ! ” squealed Mr. Spoopendyke, returning 
to the charge, and fetching the bivalve a prodigious 
whack. “ Come into the outer world, where all is 
gay and beautiful. Come out, and let me introduce 
you to my wife.” And Mr. Spoopendyke laid tlie 
oyster on the arm of his chair, and slugged him 
remorselessly. 

‘‘Wait,” squeidod Mrs. Spoopendyke, “here’s 
one with his mouth open,” and she pointed 
cautiously at a gaping oyster, who had evidently 
taken down the shutters to see what the row was 
about. 

“ Don’t care a measly nickle with a hole in it,” 
protested Mr. Spoopendyke, thoroughly impatient. 
“ Here’s one that’s going to open his mouth, or the 
resurrection will find him still wrestling with the 
ostensible head of this family. Gw ! ” and Mr. 
Spoopendyke, liaving rammed the knife into the 
p^m of his hand, slammed the oyster against the 
chimney-pi(3ce, wliere it was shattiu’wl, and danced 
around the i*oom wriggluig with wrath and agony. 

“ Never mind the oysters, dear,” cried Mi's. 
Spoopendyke, following him around, and trying to 
disegigago his wounded hand from his armpit. 

“* Who’s minding ’em?” roared Mr. Spoopendyke, 
^ standing on one leg, and bending up double. “ I 
1 tell ye that when 1 start to inflict discipline on a 
narrow-minded oyster that won’t either accept an 
invitation or send regrets, he’s going to mind mei 
Where’s the oyster? Show me the oyster! Arraign 
the oyster ! ” 

“ Upon my word, you’ve opened him,” giggled 
Mrs. Spoopendyke, picking up the smashed bivalve 
between the tips of her thumb and forefinger. 

“Won’t have him,” sniil’ed Mr. Spoopendyke, 
eyeing the broken shell, and firing his defeated 
enemy into the grate. “ If I can’t go in the front 
door of an oyster, I'm not going down the scuttle. 
That all comes of laying ’em on the flat shell,” he 
continued, suddenly recollecting that has -wife was 
to blame for the Avhole business. “ Now you take 
the rest of ’em *down, and lay ’em as I told you 
to.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And another time you want any oysters, you 
. sit around in the cellar, and when they open their 
mouths you put sticks in. You hear ? ” 

“Yes, dear.” 

And Mrs. Spoopendyke took the bivalves back, 


resolving that the next time they were in demand 
they would crawl out of their shells, and walk 
upstairs arm in arm, before she would have any 
hand in the mutilation of her poor, dear, sufieriRg 
husband by bringing them up herself. 

Stanley Huntley, 


FRANCESCA. 

A STORY OF VENICE. 

What avails a confession, O father, \fhln the 
doom of the morning is near, 

When my heart is as rock to your teaching® when 
mine eyes shed no penitent tear? 

Could I live my life o’er I would do what I have 
done again though I saw 

At the end of my pathway the scaffold and axe in 
the grip of the law, 

As I see them to-night. x\re the people you shrive 
of a metal like this, 

Who think only of life as a torture, of death as a 
heaven of bliss. 

Ah ! well I’ll confess if you wish it, if only 
because you have brought 
The news that 1 longed for, the tale of her mad- 
ness, and how when distraught 
She babbles of blood and the sight that she saw 
when he yielded his breath. 

Like Sisera slain by a woman, and unfaith found 
requital in death. 

Do you know wba-t love is, 0 my father, when 
it comes to a girl of the south, 

Like a swift summer rain to a land that has known 
desolation and drought ; 

Like the news of his freedom to one who has 
languished in fetters for long, 

Like the joy in the heart of the dumb could liis 
lips frame articulate song : 

Like the star to the ken of the sailor on black 
and tempestuous night, 

Like the sun to the deep and the darkness at God’s 
command “ Let there be light.” 

He was strong as the sons of Olympus and fair 
as the men of his home, 

The Norland, whence* in the old days 'camp, the 
Gotlis to the leaguer of Rome, 

And his hair was the hue of the wheat when the 
autumn makes golden the corn, 

His eyes were as blue as the sky that is seen on a 
midsummer morn ; 

While his voice was as sweet as the music that 
comes from the Aponnine rills, 

And it echoect all day in my heai-t-like a song 
given back by the hills. 

A painter he was, I a model, who sat to him, 
you understand, 

How I saw myself limned by hi» brush while I 
blushed at the touch of his hand ; 
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How I steadied myself like the marble, and posed 
as I thought all the while 
I would turn to that marble itself for some love in 
• his answering smile. 

So the fair weeks ran on till one day he turned 
gaily towards me and said, 

Tliose poor cheeks (touching mine) have grown 
paler that once were so rosy and red. 

I’m in holiday mood, let us go in a gondola down 
the lagoon 

And see how this Venice of yours can gain magic 
from light of the moon. 

Gai]^ magic, ah me ! how my pulses still beat at 
the thought of that night 
Wlien wo voyaged alone on the water enwrapped 
id the tender moonlight. 

Did his ear hear the beat of my heart, did his eyes 
see the passion in mine, 

That they softened when gazing upon me and 
flashed back an answering sign ? 

Did he know that I loved him so well had he asked 
me to leave him and lie 

’Mid the dead ’neath the treacherous wave, I had 
gone at his bidding to die ? 

Did ho know that my love was a love that no lips 
and no language could tell, 

That until him my life was a heaven, luiihout hhn 
the -world was a hell ? 

Tlien he spoke, and the words tluit he said were 
ineflably tender and sweet, 

And I keep them eiigi’aved on my heart — No, my 
father, I cannot repeat. 

E’en under the seal of confession, what, when on 
the scafi()ld’vS dread stair, 

With the flash of the axe in mine eyes, shall be 
last on my lips like a prayer. 

And my answer, what need of reply, he could see 
it was there in my face, 

I was his, soul and body to love. So the lialcyon 
days sped apace, 

And my great love grew with tlicrn and his. Ah ! 

he loved me at first I -will .swear. 

But a man’s vows are written on water, a man’s 
words are traced upon air. 

In good truth I was happy and saw, as the hours of 
delight flitted by 

No clouds^overhanging our path, and no portent of 
storm in the sky : ■ 

Would to Heaven I had died in those days of such 
trust and such exquisit% bliss. 

With belief in his love in my heart, and my lips 
yet on fire from* his kiss. 

One day passing B%rian’s cafe, and just on the 
fringe of the crowd, * 

Two young artists I knew saunter dd past : quoth 
the elder one speaking aloud, 

“ So our Northerner marries.” “ Ah, yes,” said 
the other, “ she’s wealthy and fair, 

With the beauty the islanders praise, very pale, 
with the cold English stare 


Of disdain of all others.” ‘‘Quito so,” said his 
friend j ‘‘ and 1 hear they go home 
After six or eight weeks (it’s the fushiony of honey- 
moon dalliance at Borne.” 

“ And what of Erancasca. the model ? — I thouglit 

there w^as something ” “ Why, yes,” 

Said the other, light laughing, “ of course, but s/ic 
w'on’t break her heart.” From the press 
I broke out like a wild thing and fled I can scarcely 
tell how to my home, 

Wjith the wwds surging hot in my brain, “ weeks 
of honeymoon dalliance in Home.” 

Then methinks I was mad. Do you know ho-w' 
the lost angels felt when they fell 
From their places in Heaven to abysses of doom 
and the innermost Hell ? 

Even so had I fallen t thought, and I cried with 
bent knees and bowed licad, 

O God, strike again in tliy mercy ! and number 
me straight with the dead. 

But death comes not to those who would fain mjike 
him welcome, and so when at length 
All )ny passion was j)ast and the pain was there 
only, I garnered my strengtJi 
And went forth with a mighty resolve in my heai't 
1 would see her and piuy 

She would yield him to me, for I loved him, and 
sinco for th^s many a day 

He Ijad been mine alone, and my place wfis e’en 
now as of right by his side. 

If she gave him not' up in sheer pity, I had still 
higher hopes from her pride, 

“ Ajid what would you with mo ? ” she asked, and I, 
saw at a look she was lair, 

With a face pale as sea-foam, surrounded by mar- 
vellous nimbus of hair. 

But cold eyes steely-blue, and stern glance, and I 
knew from the lines of her mouth 
She had all of the ice of the north in her heart, and 
no fire of the south. 

And I said, “ I have come here to plead for my 
lost love ; tho man you liavo -won 
By your beauty and wealth, is to me as the light of 
our Italy’s sun 

To the flower, as the rain to parched cartli, as the 
symbol divine 

To the sinner : nay more, by tlie right of first con- 
quest your lover is mine.” 

“ My loveii,” she said, and her voice was as cold as 
the wintei'Iy wind ; 

“ W^ill you tell me how he came to stoop e’en to 
look at a girl of your kind ? 

Leave me, WTetch,.and at once, Jest my lackeys 
have orders to thrust you outside. 

Yet stay, he is here, and shall answer this insult 
you put on his bride.” 

He strode in -with one fierce glance at me, he 
went quickly to Acr, took lier hand, 

Kissed it humbly, then turning he said, “ I confess 
I do not understand 
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What this means, nor your eirand to one who has 
no part nor lot in your life. 

Go, girl, for your presence pollutes the puro lady 1 * 
win for my wife." 

I had come there to plead, but the speech died 
away on my lips as I heard, 

While my heart turned to flame at their luohs and 
each scornful and insolent word ; 

And my love became hate on that instant, so deep 
that my eyesight grew dim • 

With the blood to my brain, at the thought of her 
laid in my place beside him. 

And 1 reeled and had fallen, but steeled all my 
nerves and went forth, earth and sky 
One black night before me : one thought at my 
heart that the traitor should die. 

My old nurse had furnished the drug, and I can-ied 
the dagger he gave 

On one Carnival day as we shot in our gondola over 
the wave ; 

And I watched him go out, ’twas to her, and I 
stealthily entered his room, 

Drugged the red wine, then patiently waited his 
coming at last to his doom. 

Hours past, but at length I could hear his im- 
petuous step as of yore ; 

How my heart had beat high at the sound in the 
days that could come nevermore. 

“You here!" ho cried; and I made answer, “I 
came for I grieve we should part 
In anger." Each word was a blood -drop outwTung 
* from an agonized heart. I 

“ That’s right," he said, lightly, “ I’m glad that my 
little iVancesca at last 

Takes a sensible view and forgives." “Yes,” I 
answmred, “ now drink to the pa.st 
In the wine of oblivion, and since you have won a 
gi'cat triumph, ’tis said, 

Bo the white win© for mo and do you, tho young 
victor, fill up with the red." 

Bo wo clinked glasses gaily aud tiilked of old days 
till I saw his eyes dim, 

And he said, “Is my wine grown so strong that 
one goblet will make my head swim ? 

I would fain sleep Francesca," and then ho lay 
down and he slept, and I knew 
That tho moment hud come for the deed I had 
sworn on the dead Christ to do. 

First I sent out his servant for hcr^ and I watched 
him asleep e’er she came. 

Did my fierce heart relent then. Ah, no 1 for in 
Eiliimber his lips breiithed her name. 

And my hand gripped the dagger the firmer. In 
baste then she entered aud said, 

“ Is he ill ? " Then saw me and shrank back. 
“ No,” I shrieked, “ but the traitor is dead ! ” 

. And before her I drove the sharp point deep and 
' true to his heart, and I cried : 

“ Bee there lies your bridegroom, my lady, that 
never will welcome Ms bride.’ 


Am I penitent say you. No ! nol Bince my soul 
by the dead man was slain, 

Could he live, could he love, and once more prove 
as false — I could kill him again. 

Let me wait till he comes from where waves of the 
Lido play round his grave-sod, 

And we stand up together for judgment before the 
Tiibunal of God 1 

H. Savile Clarke. 

London, June 5, 1887. 


« y 

“WILL FKANK BUCHANAN WHITE?’ 

A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS. 


rr^OLOGUE. 

Extract from a letter received on and October 18S5. 
from a sycopathotic friend : — 

“I clip the death at foot of this page from this week’s 
fStage.. Is it not a condensed three-volume romance? 
Do not think it a liberty, but 1 feel sure this will afford 
you an idea for another poem.” 

DEATHS. 

On the iSth instant, at Street, Leicester, Reginald 

Frank, the only beloved child of I.aura Buchanan, aged 
two years and seven months. Will Frank Buchanan 
write t 

[This advertisement is a true one save for the substi- 
tuted names. — C. S.] 

ACT L 

A MAiDDN, blest with loving eyes, 

And soul concealed from sin ; 

A man who boldly dares and dies, 

Weak womankind to win, 

A girl, heartsick of dreary days, 

Whose thoughts to distance swim ; 

He, with her fair hair idly plays, 

She, blindly worships him, 

Tliey met, as other lovers meet, 

Beneath life’s Calvary I 
He would fling flowers at her feet, , 

Without him she would die. ' t 

No terror creeps to him, alas ! 

On her no shadows fall, 

A gayer sunlight gilds the grass. 

When Love is Lord of all. 

He thought of her, as something dear 
To cheiisMand possess, 

Her sigh was music in his ear, 

His triumph — her caress I 
Well ! h© was lord if she were weak. 

He failed where she was strong ; 

Men are but madmen do they <seek 
A Hymn from out Love’s song 1 
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She thought of him as half divine, 
A monarch who had come, 

Upon her lonely life to shine. 

And lead her proudly home. 

She paced her chamber, to and fro. 
Her praying face was white, 

God I send the answer, yes or no, 
Will Frank Buchanan write ? 


ACT 11. 

A weary woman with a soul 
To ruin or to save ! 

\tas the rock where breakers roll. 
She was the storm- tost wave ! 

The hair with which he used to play, 
The lips he loved to taste, 

Are nothing ! Night has followed day, 
Wealth yielded all to waste. 

She was a gambler at the time 1 
Staked honour at the throw, 

Flung down her reputation 1 Kamo I 
He smiled that it was so. 

For him she sacrihced her all, 

And, helpless to resist, 
like some poor bird, did he but call. 
She settled on his wrist. 

He left her broken, flung aside, 

A more than ruined life, 

A woman who was never bride, 

But more in soul than wife I 
He took her uj) his taste to please. 

The coward dared depart 
Wlien she w’as praying on her knees 
For this accursed heart I 

One night she faced her misery 
With resolution grim ; 

He dared to hope that she would die. 
She bravely prayed for him : 

“ God ! sometimes pitiless to men, 

Read my torn soul aright ! 

If I be patient, Lord U oh then 
Will Frank Buchanan write ? ” 


. • ACT 111. 

• • 

A mother with a weary face, 

An infant at her breijst, 

‘Behind her — unabsolved disgrace, 
Before — eternal rest 1 
Alone ! Ko, this sweet part of him 
Must on her h»som lie, 

And still the star-crowned cherubim 
Sing of eternity ! * 

She creeps in silence to the place 
So long shut out from sight 
In agony sh,e bows her face 
Before the altar light : 


“ Sweet Heart of Jesus 1 Heart of Rost I 
Pure Mary 1 Mother mild ! 

Behold the wounds upon my breast ; 

Hear me — but save my child I ” 

Is there no music in the air 
To lift such prayers above, 

Where reigns the best of what was fair 
In Everlasting Love ? 

Was there no mercy on that day 
•To raise that lowly head ? 

• Slie from God’s altar crept away, 

To find — her child was dead ! 

There lay the blossom that was t orn 
From the cold grasp of earth, 

Waiting an everlasting morn 
And a transcendent birth ! 

But the pale woman bowed hoi” head, 

Still praying ; and that night 
Kissed their dead child, and sobhing, said, 

“ Will Trank Buchanan write?'* 

Cle-mext Scott. 

By permission of the Author, 


THE POPE AND THE NET. 

What, he on whom our voices unanimously ran, 

Made Pope at our last Conclave i Full low his 
life began : 

His father earned the daily bread as just a fisher- 
man. * 

So much the more his boy minds book, gives proof 
of mother-wit. 

Becomes first Deacon, and then Priest, then 
Bishop: see him sit 

No 1^8 than Cardinal ere long, while no one cries 
“ Unfit I ” 

But some one smirks, some other smiles, jogs elbow 
and nods head : 

Each winks at each ; “ T-faith, a rise ! Saint Peter’s 
net, instead 

Of sword and keys, is come in vogue I ” You 
think he blushes red ? 

Not he, of humble heart I “ Unworthy me 1 he 
sighs : 

“ From fisher’s drudge to Church’s prince — it is 
indeed a rise : 

So here’s the way to keep tlie fact for ever in my 
eyes ! ” 

And straightway in his palace hall, where oom- 
monly is set 

SomH coat of arms, some portraiture ancestral, lo, 
we met 

His mean estate’s reminder in his fisher-father’s 
net 1 
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Wliich step conciliates all and soinOj stops cavil in 
a trice : 

^‘Tlie humble holy heart that holds of new-born 
pride no spice ! 

He’s just the .saint to choose for Pope I ” Each 
adds, “ 'Tis my advico ” 

So, Pope he was : and when we flocked — it’s sacred 
slipper on — 

To kiss his foot, we lifted eyes, alack the thing was 
gone — • 

That guarantee of lowlihcad — eclipsed that star 
which shone I 

Each eyed his fellow, one and all kept silence. I 
cried “ Pish ! ” 

I’ll make me spokesman for the rest, express the 
common wish. 

Why, Eather, is the net removed ? ” “ Son, it hath 
caught the fish.” 

By permission of Messrs. Smith, Elder 5c Co. 


A STEEPLECHASE AFTER A RUNAWAY 
WIFE. 

Ralph Branscombe walked leisurely to his dress- 
ing-room, and was just proceeding to throw oflT his 
hunting-clothes, when he perceived a white object 
stuck into the comer of the looking-glass, It was 
a note, addressed to himself, and he was amazed 
when he recognised his wife’s handwriting. 

“ What on earth is this 2 ” he said aloud, and 
tore it open. 

There were but a few lines, evidently written in 
haste and emotion. 

“ When you receive this,” he read, “ I shall be 
hundreds of mUes away. Do not attempt to follow 
me : it would be useless. I have tried to love you, 
but it cannot be. Forget, if you cannot forgive, 

Diana.” 

He stuffed the letter into his pocket, seized his 
hat and huniiDg crop, and ru.shed to the stable- 
yard. Short as was the distance, he had rapidly 
thought over liLs course of action before lie reached 
the stables. 

“Do you know which way your misti'ess drove?” 
he asked a groom. 

“Chalford way, sir, I believe,” answered the man. 
“ The mistress took a box with her, sir. She men- 
tioned that she was going shopping, and told John 
to drive her to the station first.” 

“ What time did she start ? ” continued Ralph, as 
quietly as he could. 

“ Three o’clock, sir,” answered the* man. “ The 
brougham was ordered at a quarter to, sir^ but 
missus was a little late getting away. Three o’clock 
went just as I opened the gate.” 

•Is James there?” asked Ralph again, burning 


with impatience and anxiety, bnt struggling to ap- 
pear cool. “ James I saddle Black Swan at once 
and girth her up tight. Look alive, man ; I shall 
be down in three minutes.” 

T^nd Ralph ran back into the house, into the 
library, where there was a time-table. 

She started at three for Chalford, as if to catch 
a train at about four o’clock. For all the depar- 
tures the 4.7 train would serve. Undoubtedly, 
that was the one they intended to take. If Ralph 
had not returned until the next day they would 
have been abroad hours before he reached home. 
Of course it was hopeless to get to Chalford in 
time. It was now ten minutes to fi?uir. The 
train would be due there in seventeen minutes ; 
but as it stopped at Warboro’, would it^liot be 
possible to catch the fugitives there ? Ralph was 
sternly determined that he would overtake them if 
it was humanly possible. He would not have the 
family disgraced, and he would sooner shoot Colonel 
Mannering on the spot than see a paragraph on the 
elopement going the round of the papers. It was 
nearly nine miles to Warboro’ Station by road, but 
two less across [country. Ho again looked at his 
watch. Thirty-two minutes before the train was 
due! Black Swan ought to do it, if he took her on 
a bee line acro.ss country. She was thoroughbred, 
and jumped like a cat. She rmist do it, but there 
was not a moment to lose. Too much time had 
already been wasted, though he was quicker in 
consulting the time-book, and deciding on the 
course to pursue, than can bo the reader in perusing 
the narrative of his doings. Ralph did not stop to 
exchange his pink for a more appropriate coat. As 
he sprang into the saddle and gave the mare her 
head he thought bitterly of the quarry he was now 
chasing. Was scarlet as correct a colour for wife- 
hunting as for fox-hunting ? But all his energies, 
mental and bodily, were required for the work 
before him, and his thoughts had to be concentrated 
on the shortest cut to the station. He resolved not 
to lose a second if he could help it. He galloped 
down the avenue at top speed, and had disappeared 
before the astonished grooms knew what he was 
about. He would gain nothing by turning through 
Bray Copse ; of that he felt sure ; but at Long 
Wood he opened a bridle gate and scampered down 
the ride at full speed. The rays of ' am almost 
horizontal sun shone iri his eyes as he passed out 
of the big covert and ,,set the mare's head straight 
across tlio ploughs and fallows of the higher land. 
She flew the little fences in her stride, for this was 
the easiest part of the country to cross. Soon he 
came to the end of the Brajiscombe property, and 
the ground begati to fall as he neared the Warboro’ 
Yale. There had, so far, been nothing to stop 
him. He knew every inch of the way, and steered 
for handy gaps, negotiable fences, and gates it was 
easy to open. But the most diflicudt task was before 
him. His next “ point ” was Sc|atch Wood, and 
there was a wide expanse of grass to <jross,intrenched 
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by two flights of posts and rails. It was out of the 
question to go round by the gates ; he might lose 
two minutes. Black Swan had never had such a 
chance since she had been in the Branscombe stables. 

stole across the turf like a shadow, her long, 
easy stride being exactly suited to the ground. 
The cold air rushed past Kalph’s head, and cooled 
his heated brow. At the first post and rails the 
mare never stopped, but flew them in her stride ; 
the next flight was higher, and the ground was 
soft. There was an ominous clatter of her heels 
on the timber, but Ralph sat well back and re- 
covered her with a pull on the snaffle. Then he 
bore a j-i^tlo to the left up a farm road, where two 
gates were fortunately open, and on the firmer 
groun^ the mare recovered her wind, which the 
last wet meadow had tried a good deal, lie 
hammered down a lane and up the rise leading to 
Scratch Wood, astonishing the driver of a cait 
heavily laden with straw. “ Bo the liounds here ? ” 
asked the man; but Ralph scfu’cely heard the 
question. Twilight was rapidly coming on, and 
the time was getting very short indeed. From 
Scratch Wood the line lay across the water meadows 
they had run over on the day w hen Ralph had first 
made the Coloners acquaintance, and as he jumped 
the first ditch he remembered, with bitter regret, 
the words Fetlock had spoken to the Honourable 
Seaton Delaval on their way liome. “ it's her 
fancy man," the horse-dealer had said. Yes ! her 
foolish, wild fancy ; her fancy which no human 
nor divine law, no sense of gratitude nor of honoui*, 
was strong enough to drive out. Another ditch, 
and yet another, both gleaming yellow in the last 
tints of the sunset. Then he must ford the 
Warboro’ brook. Ralph thought he knew the 
place well, yet when he readied the bank it seemed 
rather strange to him. This was evidently not 
the usual ford ; he must have missed it somehow. 
For a moment he pulled up Black Swan. She was 
covered with foam, and her flanks were heaving. 
He looked at his watch ; it was ten minutes past 
four. Thirteen were left to reach the station — 
nearly three miles to cross^ oven if the brook were 
safely forded. There must be no hesitation. A 
touch of the spurs, and the gallant mare plunged 
on. The water was deep, and tlie bottom bad ; 
she flojindered and lost her footing. Ralph w'as 
off her back in a moment, fi,nd sank in above his 
Waist, but Black Swan, relieved of bis weight, 
scrambled to her feet again* urged her on 

with his voice while he dragged her by the bridle. 
It seemed to him an’ eternity before they reached 
the bank, for the mud clung to liis boots and 
dragged him back, w^ile the mare struggled in the 
deep ooze. At last she stood on the grass, scared 
and shivering. The hillside lookel black in the 
deepening t’^ight, but Ralph knew that there 
was nothing to stop them now till Jbhey reached 
the Station Road. He urged her up the turf, 
through a gap' in the fence, into a convenient 


furrow, and then he topped the hill, and saw the 
confused lights of Warboro' town below him on 
his right, while the red and green signals at the 
station were straight before him. Down he sped 
at the best gallop the mare could raise. She 
crashed through the next fences, barely rising to 
them, and then they were on firm grass again, 
marked out for future building-plots, but fortu- 
nately not yet cut up.., Then down a steep lane, 
and to the loft along a half -finished road, closed at 
the ehid by a post and rails. He thought there 
was a place where he could creep through, but as • 
he galloped along t)ie road he heard a whistle, 
and raising his eyes saw the signals shifted and 
the engine lamps approaching on the down line. 
That must be the train ! Not fifty yards from 
the station, and to miss it I It should not be. 
He could not look for the gap. “ Come up, old 
mare ! " he shouted, as he drove the rowels 
cruelly into Black Swan's flanks, and rode at the 
timber. But she was done. She tried her best, 
and rose as high as she could, but she could not 
dear the top rail. 

With a heavy thud, horse and rider crashed 
down on the liard road, while the grinding of the 
brake was heard from tlio station opposite, and 
the porters shouted “ Warboro' 1 Warboro’ I " 

It was not for nothing that Ralph had ridden to 
hounds ever since he 'was a l)oy. His experience 
stood him in good ste>ad on this momentous occa- 
sion. When tlie mare strove to rise at the rails, 
he drew his feet out of the st irrups ; he guessed 
bhat slie would come down, and rode, in fiict, for a 
fall. Almost before lier knees touched the gi’ound, 
certainly before she rolled over on her side, he was 
on his feet, and leaving poor Black Sw'an to shift 
for herself, ran across tlie station yard into the 
building. 

He dartoil tb.rongh the booking-office on to tlio 
platform. The porters were banging the doors. 
He rushed along the train, and only slackened Lis 
speed -when he came to the well -lighted first-tdass 
carriages. Glancing into each as he passed, he sa.w 
neither the Colonel nor Diana. The blinds were 
all up, and the passengers exposed to the full light 
of the station gas and the carriage lamps. But tlie 
last compartment in front, nearest the brake-van, 
was hermetically tdosed, and a niirrow white label, 
with “ Engaged ” in red letters on it, was pasted 
diagonally across a siile window. 

“ Open this door, Smith," said Ralph to his 
friend the station-master, who was busy at the 
van. 

“ Not this one, sir," answered Smith, recognising 
Ralph immediately*. “ Had a good day with the 
hounds, Mr. Ralph ? Get in here, sir," and he led 
him to the next carriage. 

“JNo, this one, Smith ; look sharp. I know it's 
engaged. Never mind, I'll see you through it." 

Smith stared. At that moment the guard of the 
train held, up his hand, cried “ Right forward I'" 
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and gave his shrill whistle. Ralph dived into his 
pocket and brought out a handful of silver. 

“ Be sharp, man ! Mum’s the word 1 I’ll see 
you right,” and he stufied the money into Smith’s 
hand. 

The train was moving, and Ralph seized the 
brass bar on the carriage. The station-master 
clicked his key and opened the door, Ralph swung 
himself in as the guard cried, “ Now look out there, 
you’ll be kilied 1 ” and the door was slammed beliind 
him. ’ 

** This carriage is engaged,” said a well-knoWn 
voice ; you can’t get in here.” 

It was Colonel Mannering in the near corner. 
Ralph had actually trodden on his toes. In the 
other corner, with her back to the engine, was a 
cloaked figure, which he recognised at once as 
Diana's. Startled by the sudden intrusion, she 
looked up. 

Ralph I ” she cried, and buiied her face in her 
hands. 

The Colonel stared in blank amazement. It was 
undoubtedly an awkward position. The train was 
not timed to stop for another forty miles, and the 
three were bound to remain in each other’s com- 
pany for at least that number of minutes. 

“ Yes,” said Ralph, endeavouring to recover his 
composure, “ it is I. Providence has interfered to 
prevei\t your running away with my wife, Colonel 
Mannering.” 

“ Sir,” began the Colonel, “ I don’t understand 
by what right ” 

“You don’t understand by what right I have 
come to stop you ? Indeed ? 1 should have 

thought that even yo\ir intelligence would have 
gi-asped that much. However, first I have to 
talk to my wife. Y^ou and I vill .settle matters 
by-and-Vjy,” 

The Colonel was too much taken by surprise to 
reply. In fact, it would liave been difficult to 
frame an appropriate answer. Running away 
with another man’s wife, as lie undoubtedly was, 
he could scarcely a.ssume tlie part of outraged 
virtue. At the moment, not being able to find 
anything to g«iy, he held his peace. Ralph went 
over to the other .side of the carriage, and sat dowm 
opposite his wife. 

“ Diana,” he began, “ you must come home with 
me. I am here to save you from disgi-ace. Y’ou 
have neglected my wuriiings, you have been fasci- 
nated by this man, but it is not too late. You can 
still return without any one but ourselves knowing 
what has happened, and at the next station you 
w'ill have to get out with me.” 

Ditina shook her head, but did not answer. 

“ You must,” he continued. “ It cannot, of 
course, any longer be a question of love and 
affection. That is at an end. But Sir Henry 
Branscombe’s niece, Ralph Branscombe’s wife, 
shall not be known as an outcast and a lost woman, 
as long as I am alive to prevent it.” 


“ Mr. Branscombe,” cried the Colonel, starting 
up, “ you are insulting the lady.” 

“ Insulting her ! ” sneered Ralph. “ I wonder 
which of us two is insulting her ? I, who jyn 
come to bring her back to her duty, to her hom^ 
and to an honourable life, or you, who have 
seduced her from her husband, and are going to 
make her your mistress ? ” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed Mannering, flushing scarlet 
while Diana winced under the scathing words, 
“how dare you? There will, of course, be a 
divorce, and you are speaking to the future Mrs. 
Mannering.” 

“Indeed?” asked Ralph. “So you „w|Lnt to 
marry her ? And you think the best way is to 
drag her through the mire of the Divorce Court 
first, and make Diana Branscombe a name to be 
bandied on the lip.s of every newspaper reader in 
the kingdom ? No, Colonel Mannering, I shall 
not help you to that. On the whole, I would 
luther shoot 3 ’’ou and take my chance of being 
hung. My wife would, at any rate, not be spoken 
of and sneered at as a lost woman by every rufiian 
in England. If you are so anxious to marry her 
now, why did you not propose to her before ? Site 
would have accepted you soon enough.” 

“ Last 3 "ear,” answered the Colonel, glad to have 
at last a reasonable chance, “ it was impossible for 
me to marry.” 

“Why?” asked Ralph, incredulously. 

“ Because I had contracted an unfortunate 
marriage wdien very young. My wife was still 
living. She died suddenly this summer.” 

“ If what you tell me is true,” replied Ralph, 
after a few moments’ thonglit, “ you arer not quite 
s\ic}i an unmitigated villain as I thought you 
were.” 

The Colonel started violently. 

“ Oh,” continued Ralph, “ do not excite yourself. 
I am not here to paj’ you compliments. I thought 
3 "ou a degi-ee worse than j’pu are ; that is all. 
But even now I am by no moans sure that you 
%vould marry Diana, even if she were free. She 
might have no money, you know.” 

Mannering again started to his feet. » s.'' 

“ Anyhow,” continued Ralph, now quite calm, 
“ I sha’n’t give you the chance. I have already 
told you that I intend my wife to come home with 
me. If you object actively, I shall throw you out 
of this carriage.” 

“ I should like-to see you try,” said the Colonel, 
.smiling. 

“I don’t think j^ou would, much,” replied the 
husband. “I’m piotty handj^ with my fists, some- 
times. But it would not be good form to have a 
fight in the presence of a lady, would it ? So we 
will dismiss that question for a moment. You 
cannot very well prevent my taking Mrs. Brans- 
combe home when the tiain stops at Mornington, 
because I should appeal to the police, and the 
police would scarcely give you a right to take her 
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away. There would only be more scandal for 
nothing.” 

Now, at last, Diana spoke : 

It’s of no use my going home, Kalph. I am 
afraid I should run away next time I haxi a 
cliance.” 

“ i*bor Diana ! ” sighed he, again addressing 
liimself to her ; “ and poor me 1 Do you hate me 
so very much ? ” 

“ISiot at all,” replied Diana. “I like you! 
Oh, dear ! if you were only my brother, I would 
love you.” 

“ Do you love him so very much ? ” asked Dalph. 

She merely bowed her head. 

“My dear Diana,” Ralph went on, “it is a 
terrible fate, but you and I must^ake the best of 
it. You must put up with me till I break my 
neck, or die of a broken heart. For, indev'd, my 
lieart is broken, Diana, and I shall never hold up 
my head again.” 

She looked at him, doubtfull 3 % There was no 
mistaking his sad eyes, nor the expiession of his 
voice. 

“ We have made a dreadful mistrike,” Ralph 
went on, “ and do you think I can ever bo happy 
ngain, knowing that she whom I have loved more 
than my life has been false to the vows she swore 
at the altar ? If you are wetched becjiuse you love 
another, I shall be equally wretched, having loved 
you in vain. You will be without a husband, I 
without a wife. But until God puts an end to our 
misery by taking one of us away, we must bear it. 
Just think of your uncle, if, as may occur, his 
senses return 1 think of his agony at knowing how 
you have erred ! Think of your own future life — 
at the best, a dworcez — pointed at, talked about, 
refused admittance by the very people who were 
at your feet when you were Mrs. Branscombe ; 
with a conscience of evil which will not let you 
rest, scorned by this world, and unworthy of a 
better ! That would be the future of the brilliant, 
beautiful, and clever Diana Branscombe.” 

Diana groaned, and hid her face in her handker- 
chief. * 

“ This,” continued Ralph, “ is only a suggestion 
of what would happen. Your misery would pursue 
you day ,^nd night. In the 'midst of gaieties you 
would think of the borne yqju had ‘made desolate, 
of the old man you had disgraced. And wliat soi-t 
of gaieties would be yours J Only such amuse- 
ment as are obtainable for a little money, Where- 
ever honour and positipn are the keys of admittance, 
you, Diana, would be excluded. There is not a 
pack of hounds with *vhich you could show your 
face ; you would have to look from outside on the 
world you loye so well j and as to* society, you 
would 1^ a pariah. Can your love for this man 
compensate for all the suffering you would heap 
on yourself, on me, and on others % ” 

Diana was a wpman, and stood up for her lover, 
even now. She was sobbing ; but between her 


Bdha she said, in almost inaudible tones, “ I cannot 
help it. He is good and brave ; I must go with 
him.” 

The Colonel had, to use an Americ;> nism, been 
“lying low” during the past few ndmites. He 
saw that the game yriis going against him, and 
that if he did not interfere, Diana would yield to 
her husband. He resolved to play his trump and. 
He was not the man to give up without a struggle 
the waman whom he loved ptissionately, as far as 
his,nature could understand love — the woman for 
whom he had lied and intrigued during the past 
twelve months, A supreme struggle must bo 
made. Anyhow he felt that he would have to 
light Ralph sooner or later, perhaps some morning 
on a desolate held in Belgium, without anj" advan- 
tage on his side. Bettor hght him now, while 
Diana was still his owm ally, and when by a bold 
stroke he could secui'e the victory. 

Ralph was stooping forward on his seat, holding 
Diana’s hands. Quick as thought, the Colonel hit 
him on the temple with his left hand, and then 
tlirowing his right arm round the neck of poor 
Ralph, who had fallen against the carriage door, 
he nearly throttled him. 

“ Quick, Diana, let down the window and open 
the door ! That side is not locked. We can throw 
him out. Quick, I say ! ” he cried, as Diana stared 
in vacant amazement. “Ho won’t hurt; there’s 
no other line on that side.” 

But a sudden revulsion came over Diana. A 
v<^Ll seemed to fall from her eyes, and suddenly 
she recognised Colonel 'Mannerii^g in his true 
colours. Was this tlien the man for whom she 
had betrayed her brave and loyal husband ? One 
who would not scruple even to murder; to low 
dastardly garrotting, to gain his end.'. ! Cowed by 
her outraged husband’s words, he had waited 
patiently till his victim’s bar-k was turned, and 
had then smitten him cruelly from behind 1 And 
for this man, who was trying to throw an innocent 
fellow-creature, one whom he had grossly injured, 
out of a train flying over the ground at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour, for him she was going to 
sacrifice her whole life, and the h.appiness of all 
who were dear to her ! She grow sick at the 
thought. But it was not the time to faint, and 
Diana Branscombe was not the woman to give 
way. 

“ Let him go. Colonel Mannering. Take your 
hands off, I say,” she cried, wrenching the soldier’s 
arm from Ralph’s throat, “ Cruel coward ! ” 
And she flashed her black eyes at him, as he fell 
back on the seat, ae much overwhelmed by her 
changed manner and words as by her violent grasp* 
of his ai’m. 

Ralph struggled to his feet, breathle.ss, exhausted 
and Iboked round all dazed. The Colonel sprang: 
at him again. Diana threw herself between, 
them. 

“ You shall not touch my husband I ” she cried^ 

S 
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holding up her light hand menacingly. “ I£ yoti 
dai’e, 1 shall break this glass, and call the guard. 
I shall tell him that you tried to commit a murder ! 
a murder, do you hear % ” 

** Diana 1 ” murmured the Colonel, surprised, 
while lialph was endeavouring to co’h^ct his 
senses ; “what do you mean, my love I '' 

“ Your love I ” and her lip cuiied. ** Shame on 
me, that I have ever allowed you to use such a 
term, and to use it with reason ! Blind tool that 
I was, to be bewitched by your sweet words ajid 
your soft eyes. Oh, God I Oh, God 1 can I ever 
be forgiven ? ” 

And her nerves gave way to the strain, as she 
sank back on the seat, and hid her face in the 
cushion. 

The two men glared at each other. Ihalph 
attempted to arrange his drc^H, which had sorely 
Bufiered since he left Silvestone, and a strange figure 
ho looked. Jlis boc>ts were covered with mud, bis 
red coat bespattered and torn, his arm was bruised 
from the fall at Warboro’ station, his temple bleed- 
ing from the Colonel’s cruel blow, his collar and 
tie pulled out of all shape in the struggle, his hat 
battered, hanging beliind him by the stiung. The 
train was slackening speed. He pulled up the rug 
which had covered Diana's knees, and threw it 
around him. 

“ We got out here, Colonel jMannering," he said. 
“ Please to make room.” 

And he I’aifsed his almost unconscious wife from 
her seat, and helped her on to the platfoi-ui, 

“ WAi^DEIlEIl.” 

From “ Valr I>iana'' hy p<'rmhi>r on efl^Tcssrs. 
br.AUiiUKr, Agnew & Co., Limited. 


RELIEYING GUAKD. 

Came the relief. “ What, sentry, ho I 

How passed the night through thy long 
waking ? ” 

“ Cold, cheerless, dark — as may befit 
The hour before the dawn is breaking.” 

“ Ko sight ? no sound ? ” “ No ; nothing save 

The plover from the marches calling, 

And in yon western sky, about 
An hour ago, a star wtis falling.” 

A star ? There’s nothing strange in that.” 

“ No, nothing ; but, above’ the thicket. 
Somehow it seemed to me that God 
Somewhere had just relieved a picket.” 

Beet Haete. 


IN HOSPITAL. 

ENTER PA TIE NT. ^ 

The morning mists still haunt the stony street ; 
The northern summer air is shrill and cold ; 

And lo, the Hospital, gray, quiet, old, 

Where life and death like friendly chafferers meet 
Thro’ the loud spaciousness and draughty gloom 
A small, strange child — so ag^d yet so young ! — 
Her little arm besplinted and beslung, 

Precedes me gravely to the waiting-room. 

T limp behind, my confidence all gone. 

The gray-haired soldier-porter waves me fln®, 

And on I crawl, and still my .spirits fail : 

A tragic meanness seems so to environ • 

These corridors and stairs of stone and iron, 

Cold, naked, clean— half-workhouse and half -jail. 

BEFORE THE OPEEATION. 

Behold me waiting — waiting for the Imife. 

A little while, and at a leap I storm 
The thick, sweet m5^steiy of chloroform, 

The drunken dark, the little death-iii-life. 

The gods are good to mo : I have no wife. 

No innocent child, to tiiink of as I near 
The fateful minute ; nothing all-too dear 
Unmans me for my bout of passive strife. 

Yet am I tremulous and a trifle sick, 

And, face to face with chance, I shrink a little : 
^ly hopes are strong, my will is sometliing weark. 
Hero comes the basket ? Thank you. I am ready. 
But, gent Jemcn my porters, life is brittle : 

You carry Giesar and his fortunes — steady I 

VIGIL. 

Lived on one’s back, 

In the long hours of repose 
Life is a practical nightmare-— 

Hideous asleep or awake. 

Shoulders and lo'ins 
Ache . . . ! 

Ache, and the mattress, 

llun into boulders and hammocl^, 

Glows like a kSn, while the bedclothoe — 
Tumbling, importunate, daft — 

Ramble and rdil, and the gas, 

Screwed to its lowermost, * 

An inevitable atom of light. 

Haunts, and a stertorous sleeper 
Snores me to hate anfi despair. 

All the old time 
Surges malignant before me j 
Old voices, old kisses, old songs 
Blos.som derisive about me : 

Wh 41 © the new days , 

Pass me in endless procession : 
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A pageant of shadows 

Silently, leeringly wending 

On . . . and still on . . . still on. 

Far in the stillness a cat 
Languishes loudly. A cinder 
Falls, and the shadows 

lurch to the leap of the flame. The next 
man to me 

Turns with a moan ; mid the snorer. 

The drug like a rope at his thront, 

Gasps, gurgles, snorts himself free, as the 
night-nurse, 

"Noiseless and strange, 

Her bull’s-eye half-lanterned in apron, 
(Whispering me, ‘ Are ye no slecpin’ yet? ’) 
Passes, list-slippered and peering. 

Pound . . . and is gone. 

Sleep comes at last — 

Sleep full of dreams and misgivinrs — 
Broken with brutal and sordid 
"Voices and sounds that impose on mo, 

Ere I can wake to it, 

The unnatural, intolerable day. 


DISCUARGED, 

Carry me out 

Into the wind and the sunshine, 

Into the beautiful world. 

0 the wonder, the spell of the streets I 
The stature and strength of the hoiv-es, 
The rustle and echo of footfalls, 

The flat roar and rattle of wheels ! 

A swift tram floats huge on us . . . 

It’s a dream ? 

The smell of the mud in my nostrils 
Blows brave — like a breath of the scial 

As of old, 

Ambulant, undulant drapery, 

Vaguely and strangely provocative. 
Flutters and beckons. O yonder — 
Scarlet ! — the glint of a stocking 1 
■GiiGden a spire , 

Wedged in the mist ! O the houses, 

The long lines of lofi^y, gray houses, 

• Cross-hatched with shadow and light ! 
These are the.streets . . . 

Each is an avenue leading 
Whither I vnR I 

Free ... I • 

Dizzy^ hysterical, faint, 

1 sit, and the carriage rolls on with me 
Into the wonderful world. 

• W. Et Henley. 

permission of ike Author* 


JEWSEPPY. 

“Yes, gii* I ” said the Colonel. “ Being an Ameri- 
can, I’m naturally in favour of rh^vating the 
oppressed and down-trodden, provided, of course, 
they live in other countries. All Americans are in 
favour of Home Pule for Ireland, because it would 
elevate the Irish masses, and keep them at hornet ; 
but if I was living in Ireland, perhaps I might 
prefer elevating Russian Jews or Bulgarian Chris- 
tifwis. You see the trouble with elevating thii 
oppressed at home is that the moment you got. 
them elevated they begin to oppress you. There 
is no better fellow in the world than the Irishman, 
so long as you govern him, but when he undertsakes 
to govern you, it’s time to look out for daybreak 
to Westward. You see we’ve been there, and know 
all about it. 

“ Did I ever tell you about Jewseppy ? He was 
an organ-grinder, and, take him by and large, ho 
was the best organ-grinder I ever met. He could 
throw an amount of expression into ‘ Annie 
llooney,’ or, it might be, ‘ The Old Folks at Home,’ 
that would m.ake the strongest men woop, and 
heave an 3 d,hing at him that they could lay thoii* 
hands to. He wasn’t a Jew, as you might suppose 
from his name, but only an Italian — ‘Jewseppy’ 
being what the Italians would probably call a 
Christian name, if they were Christians. I knew 
him when I lived in Oshkosli, some tweaity years 
ago. !My daughter, who had stiidied Italian, used 

talk to him in his native language; that is, she 
would ask him if ho was cold, or hungry, or 
ashamed, or sleepy, as the hooks direct, but as he 
never answered in the way laid down in the books, 
my daughter couldn’t understand a word he said, 
and so the conversation would b( t/in to flag, 1 
used to talk to him in English, which he could 
speak middling well, and I found him cranky, but 
intelligent. 

“ He w-as a little, wizened, half-starved looking 
man, and if he had only worn shabby black clothes, 
you would have taken him for a miliionare’s cou- 
tidential clerk, ho was that miserable in appearance. 
He had two crazes — one was for monkeys, whc> 
were, he said, precisely like men, only they had 
four hands, .and tails, which they could use as 
lassos, all of which were in the nature of modern 
improvements, and showed that they were an im- 
provement on the original pattern of men. His 
other craze was his sympathy for the oppressed. 
He wanted to liberate everybody, including con- 
victs, aTid have everybody made rich by law, an<l 
allowed to do anything he might want to do. 
was what you would call an Anarchist to-day, onl5 
he didn’t believe in disseminating his views 
dynamite. 

“He had a monkey that died of consumption, 
and the way that Jew'seppy grieved for the monke'? 
would have touched the heart of an old-fashioned 
Calvinist, let alone a heart of ordinary stone. For 
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nearly a month he wandered around without his 
organ, odcasioncdly doing odd jobs of work, which 
made most people think that he was going out of 
his mind. But one day a r^ bnagerie came to town, 
and in the menagerie was what the show bill called 
a gorilla. It wasn't a gentiine gorilla, as Professor 
Amariah G. Twitchell, of our tJniversity, proved 
after the menagerie men had refused to give him 
and his family free tickets. However, it was 
animal to that effect, and it would probablj ha\ e 
made a great success, for our public, though cwt- 
ical, is quick to recognise real merit, if it wasn’t 
that the beast was very sick. This was J ewseppy's 
chance, and he went for it as if he had been a born 
speculator. He offered to buy the gorilla for two 
dollars, and the menagerie men, thinking the 
animal was as good as dead, were glad to get rid 
of it, and calculated that Jewseppy would never 
get the worth of the smallest fraction of his two 
dollars. There is where they got left, for Jewseppy 
knew more about monkeys than any man living, 
and could cure any sick monkey that called him in, 
provided, of course, the disease was one which 
medical science could collar. In the course of a 
month he got the gorilla thopughly repaired, and 
was giving him lessons in the theory and practice 
of organ-gi’inding. 

“The gorilla didn’t take to the work kindly, 
which, Jewseppy said, was only another proof of 
his grand intellect, but Jewseppy trained him so 
well that it was not long before he could take the 
animal with him when he went out with the organ, 
and have him pass the plate. The gorilla always 
had a line round his waist, and Jewseppy held the 
end of it, and sort of tolegiaplied to him through 
it when he wanted him to come back to the organ. 
Then, too, he had a big whip, and ho had to use it 
on the gorilla pretty oHen. Occasionally, he had to 
knock the animal over the head with the butt end 
of the whip handle, especially when he-was playing 
something on the organ that the gorilla didn’t like, 
such as ‘ Marching through Georgia,’ for instance. 
The gorilla was a great success as a plate passer, 
for all the men were anxious to see the animal, and 
all the women w’ere afraid not to give something 
when the beast put the plate under their noses. 
You see he was as strong as two or three men, and 
his arms were as long as the whole of his body, not 
to mention that his face was a deep blue, all of 
which helped to make him the most persuasive 
beast that ever took up a collection. 

“ J ewseppy had so much to say to me about the 
gorilla’s wonderful intelligence that he made me 
tired, and one day I asked him if he thought it 
was consistent with his principles to keep the 
animal in slavery. * You say he is all the same as 
a man/ said I. * Then why don’t you give him a 
show ? You keep him oppressed and down-trodden 
the whole time. Why don’t you let him grind the 
organ for awhile, and take up the collection your- 
self ? Turn about is fair play, and I^can’t see why 


the gorilla shouldn’t have his turn at the easy end 
of the business.’ The idea seemed to strike 
Jewseppy where he lived. He was a consistent 
idiot. I’ll give him credit for that. He wasn’t 
ready to throw over his theories every time he 
found they didn’t pay. Now that I had pointed 
out to him his duty towards the gorilla he was 
disposed to do it. You see he reasoned that while 
it would only be doing justice to the beast to 
change places with him, it would probably increase 
the receipts. When a man can do his duty and 
make money by it, his path is middling plain, and 
after Jewseppy had thought it over he saw that he 
must do justice to the gorilla without deljfy.* 

“ It didn’t take the beast long to learn the 
higher branches of hand-organing. He silhv the 
advantages of putting the money in his own pocket 
instead of collecting it and handing it over to 
Jewseppy, and he grasped the idea that when he 
was pushing the little cart that carried the organ, 
and turning the handle, he was holding a much 
better place in the community than when he was 
dancing and begging at the end of a rope. I 
thought, a day or two after I had talked to Jew- 
seppy, that there was considerable uproar in town, 
but I didn’t investigate it until towards evening, 
when there seemed to be a sort of riot or temper- 
ance meeting, or something of the kind, in front 
of my house, and I went out to see about it. 
There were about two thousand people there 
watching Jewseppy and his gorilla, or rather the 
gorilla and his Jewseppy. The little man had 
been elevating the oppiessed with great success. 
A long rope was tied around his waist, and he was 
trotting around among the people, taking up the 
collection, and dancing between times. The gorilla 
was wearing J ewseppy’s coat, and was grinding 
away at the organ with one hand, and holding 
Jewseppy’s rope with the other. Every few 
minutes, he would haul in the rope hand over 
hand, empty all the money out of Jewseppy’s 
pocket, and start him out again. If the man 
sto})ped to speak to anybody for a moment the 
gorilla would haul liim fn and give him a taste of 
the whip, and if ho didn’t collect enough money 
to suit the gorilla’s idea, the animal would hold 
him out at arm’s length with one hand and lay 
into him with the other till the crowd were driven 
wild with delight. Nothing could induce them to 
think that Jewseppy* was in earnest when he 
begged them to protect him. They supposed it 
was all a part of the play, and the more he implored 
them to set him free, the more they laughed and 
said that ‘ thisyer Eyetalian t/aa a bang-up actor.’ 

“ As soon as Jewseppy saw me he began to tell 
me of his sufirAangs. His story lacked continuity,, 
as you might say, for he would no sooner get 
started in his narrative than the gorilla would jerk 
the rope as a reminder to him to attend strictly to- 
business if h& wanted to succeed in his profession. 
Jewseppy said that as soon as he tied the rope- 
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around his waist and put the handle of the organ 
in the gorilla's hand the beast saw his chance, and 
proceeded to take advantage of it. He had already 
kiJbcked the man down twice with the handle of 
the whip, and had lashed him till he was black and 
blue, besides keeping him at work since seven 
o’clock that morning without anything to eat or 
drink. 

“ At this point the gorilla hauled J ewseppy in 
and gave him a fairly good thrashing for wasting 
his time in conversation. When the man came 
around again with the plate I told him that he 
was taking in more money than he had ever taken 
in befolre, and that this ought to console him, even 
if the consciousness that he was doing justice to 
the oppressed had no charms for him. I’m sorry 
to say that Jewseppy used such bad language that 
I really couldn’t stay and listen to him any longer. 

I understood him to say that the gorilla took 
possession of every penny that was collected, and 
would be sure to spend it on himself, but as this 
was only what Jewseppy had been accustomed to 
do it ought not to have irritated a man with a 
real sense of justice. Of course, I was sorry that 
the little man was being ill-treated, but he was 
tough, and I thought that it would not hurt him 
if the gorilla were to carry out his course of instruc- 
tion in the duty of elevating the oppressed a little 
longer. I have always been sort of sorry that I 
did not interfere, for although Jewseppy was only 
a foreigner who couldn’t vote, and was besides 
altogether too set in his ideas, I didn’t -want him ! 
to come to any real harm. After that day n > man 
ever saw Jewseppy, dead or alive. He was seen 
about dusk two or three miles from towm on the 
road to Sheboygan. He was still tied to the rope, 
and was using a lot of bad language, while the 
gorilla was frequently reminding him with the 
whip of the real duties of his station, and the folly 
of discontent and rebellion. This w^as the last 
anybody ever s.a,w of the Italian. The gorilla 
turned up the next day at a neighbouring town 
with his organ, but without anybody to toko up 
the collection for him, "and as the menagerie 
happened to be there the men.agerie men captured 
him and put him back in his old cage, after having 
confiscated the organ. No one thought of making 
any geSrcfi for Jewseppy, for, as I have said, he 
had never been natur^ised, and had no vote, and 
there were not enough Italians in that part of the 
coifntry to induce any one to take an interest in 
bringing them to the polls. It was generally 
believed that the gorilla had made away with Jew- 
seppy, thinking that^iie could carry on the organ 
business to more advantage without him. It’s 
always been .my impression that il> Jewseppy bad 
lived he would have been cured of the desire to 
elevate the dowm-trodden, except, of course, in 
foreign countries. He was an excellent little man 
y-enthusiastic, •warm-hearted, and really believing 

his talk about the rights of monkeys, and the ^ 


duty of elevating everybody. But there isn’t the 
least doubt that he made a mistake when be tried 
to do justice to the gorilla.” 

From, “ Told hy ihr. Colonel,'* hy permiJ^slon of 
Messrs. McOlure & Oo. 


COMEDY. 

* They parted, with clasps of hand 
And kissesj and burning tears — 

They met, in a foreign laud, 

After some twenty years. 

Met as acquaintances meet, 

Smilingly, tranquil-eyed — 

Not even tiie least little beat 
Of the heart, upon either side. 

They chatted of this and that, 

The nothings that make up life ; 

She in a Gainsborough hat, 

And he in black for his wife. 

Ah, what a comedy this 1 

Neither was hurt, it appears : 

Yet once she had leaned to his kiss, 

And onc'> he had known her teai'S. 

Thomas Bailey Aldbich. 

From “ The Sister's Trayedy," hy permission of 
Messrs. Macmillan 4c Co. 


THE HUMPBACKED MAIDEN. 

A GERMAN STORY. 

There lived once a poor woman wuth an only 
child, a little daughter, who was so pale and small 
that she was quite diO'erent from all other children. 
When this poor Avoman went out with her little 
girl, people would turn round to look after them 
and then whisper to eacJi otlior. And when the 
little girl asked her mother why every one stored 
at them so, the mother would tell hei-, “ Perhaps 
it is because you haA e such a pretty new frock,” 
and so the child Avas siitisfied. Cat when they got 
biick home the mother wobld clasp her little one in 
her arms and cry, kissing her over and over again. 
“ My child, my darling 1 what will become of theo 
when I am gone? No one knoAvs what an angel 
she is ; no, not eA^ep. her father.” 

Not long after, the poor mother was taken sud- 
denly ill, and on the ninth day she died. The 
father of this little girl was in despair ; he threw 
himself on his dead wife, and vowed he would be 
buried with her. His friends, however, persuaded 
him to be comforted at last, and he consoled him- 
self at the end of the year by taking another wife, 
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younger, prettier, and richer than the first j but, 
alas ! not half so good. 

As for the child, since her mother’s death she 
had done nothing but sit in the window-seat and 
look up into the sky from morning till nigiit, for 
nobody troubled themselves now to take her out. 
So she became paler than ever, and never grew a 
bit the whole year. 

But when the new mother came, she said to 
herself, “ Now, then, I shall go about again ocitside 
the town, into the merry sunshine and along the 
beautiful roads with the green hedges, where the 
lovely fiov/ers and bushes grow, and where nil the 
fine ladies and gentlemen walk.” For this poor 
little girl lived in a narrow street into which the 
sun never shone, and it was only when you sat in 
the window-seat that a bit of blue sky could bo 
seen, and then it was not bigger than a pocket- 
han<ikerchief. 

The new mother began very soon to go out every 
clay, morning and afternoon, and dressed herself 
always in a lovely dress of brilliant colours, which 
was mucli finer than any the old mother had ever 
worn — but she never took the little girl with her. 

At last she took heart, this poor child, and begged 
hard to be allowed to go at least just once. But 
the new mother sharply told her “ No I ” for “what 
would the people say,” she exclaimed, “ if 1 were to 
show myself about with such an object? "Why, 
bless the child, don’t you know you’re a perfect 
hunchbjick ; and whoever heard of humpbacked 
children going out walking ? they are always left 
at home ! ” 

The little girl said not another word, but as soon 
as the new mother had gone out she jumped upon 
a chair before the looking-glas;;, and looked at her- 
self a long time. Yes, she w’as humpbacked ; there 
it was, a regular round hump between her shoulders, 
there was no mistake about it. She got quietly | 
down, and mounted into her place in the window- I 
seat, looking into the street beneath, and thinking : 
of the days when that old mother liad taken her 
out — and tlien sho thought of her hump. 

“ I wonder what there is inside,” she said to 
herself ; “ there must be something inside such a 
hump,” 

And the summer passed, and winter came, and 
the little girl was paler and thinner still : and at 
last, when the snowdrops began to peep from tho 
hardened earth, the old mother came one night and 
told her how lovely the golden heavens above were, 
and in the morning the little maiden lay de id. 

“ Don’t talce on so, husband ! ” said the new 
JDHfih the. best that aould happen to 
such a child.” But the husband said not .a word, 
only shook his head mournfully, and thought vof his 
dead wife and child. . 

As soon as they had buried her, an angel teh 
wings of snow came flying from heaven and sat 
himself down close to the little grave, and knocked 
upon it gently as though it had been a door, and 


presently the child came forth from her grave and 
listened as he told her he had come to take her 
home to her mother in heaven. But the little 
maiden looked shyly into the shining face, 
asked if humpbacked children might go to heaven, 
since everything there was so fine and grand and 
beautiful. 

“ My little one,” the angel answered, “ thou art 
no longer humpbacked; and, striking his white 
hand across her shoulders, the old hump fell away 
like an empty nutshell, and — what was in it ? Two 
beautiful swan-like angel’s wings; and spreading 
them wide, as if she had been always used to flying, 
away she sped with her angel-guide thrSifgh the 
blinding sunshine, on — on infio the blue lieavens 
above — and in the highest place of all sat that good 
mother of old, with arms outstretched towards her; 
and with one more sweep of her swan-like wings 
she flew straight to that old mother’s breast, never 
to be parted more. 


THE KING OF DENMARK’S RIDE. 

I. 

Word was brought to the Danish King, 

(Hurry !) 

That the love of his heart lay suffering, 

And pined for the comfort his voice would bring ; 
(0 ! ride as though you were flying !) 

Better he loves each golden curl 

On the brow of that Scandinavian girl 

Than liis rich crown jewels of ruby and pearl ; 

And his Rose of the Isles lay dying 1 

II. 

Thii'ty nobles saddled with speed ; 

(HurrjM) 

Each one mounting a gallant steed 
Which he kept for battle and days of need ; 

(O ! ride as though you were flying !) 

Spurs were struck in the foaming flank. 

Worn-out chargers stagger ed and sank, 

Bridles were slackened and girths were burst ; 

Ibit vide as they would, the King rode first, 

For his Rose of the Isle's lay dying I ‘ • 

III. 

I 

TTis nobles are beaten, one by one ; « 

(Hurry !) 

They have fainted and faltered, and homeward 
gone ; 

His little fair page now follows alone, 

For strength and for courage trying I , 

Th fi-King looked back at that faithful child ; 

Wan was^t'he face that answering smiled ; 

They passed drawbridge with clattering din, 
Then he dropped>«<nd only the King rode in 
Where his Rose of the lay dying I 
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IV. 

Tiie King blew a blast on his bugle hom. 

• (Silence 1) 

Ko answer came ; but faint and forlorn 
An echo returned on the cold grey mom, 

Like the breath of a spirit sighing. 

The castle portal stood grimly wide ; 

None welcomed the King from that weary ride ; 
For dead, in the light of the dawning day, 

The pale sweet form of the welcomer lay, 

Who had yearned for his voice while dying ! 

, • V. 

The panting steed, with a drooping crest, 

• Stood weary. 

The King returned from her chamber of rest, 
The thick sobs choking in his breast ; 

And, that dumb animal eyeing, 

The tears gushed forth which he strove to check ; 
He bowed his head on his charger’s neck. 

“ O steed, that every nerve didst strain. 

Dear steed, our ride hath been in vain 
To the halls where my love lay dying ! ” 

Hox. Mils. Horton. 


THAT LITTLE FEENCIIMAN. 

“ Does anybody doubt my patriotism ? ” asked 
the Colonel. 

We all hastened to say that we should as soon 
doubt our own existence. Had he not made a 
speech no longer ago than last Fourth of July, 
showing that America was destined to have a 
population of 1,000,000,000, and that England 
was on the verge of extinction? Had he not 
perilled his life in the cause of freedom, and was 
he not tireless in insisting that every Chinaman 
should be driven out of the United States? If 
there ever was one American more patriotic than 
another it was the Colonel. 

“Well, then,” continued the speaker, “you 
won’t misunderstand me when I say that the 
American railroad car is a hundred times more 
dangefous than these Eurapean compartment cars. 
In thirty years there have been just four felonious 
assaults in English railroai* cars. There have been 
a few more than that in France, but not a single 
one in Germany. How I admit that you are in 
no danger of being shot in an American car, 
unless, of course, tw 6 gentlemen happen to have a 
difficulty, and shoot wild, or unless the train is 
held up by train robbei’s, who are ^ little too free 
with their weapons. But I do say that the 
way in which we heat our cars with coal stoves 
kills thousands of passengers with pneumonia, 
and bums hundreds alive when the trains are 
Wrecked. 
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“ You see I’ve looked into this thing, and I’ve 
got the statistics down fine. I’m the only man 
i ever knew who ever had any troub’o \vdth a 
passenger while travelling in Europe, and I don’t 
mind telling you about it, although it will be 
giving myself away. Kindly push me over those 
matches, will you? Those French cigars take a 
lot of fuel, and you have to encourage thom with a 
match every three minutes if you expect them to 
burn. 

•“ When I was over here in Paris ten years ago, 
there was a fellow here from Chicago who was 
trying to introduce American cars, and ho gave mo 
.a pamphlet ho had got up showing the horrors of 
the compaitment system. It told of half a dozen 
murders, fifteen assaults, eleven cases of blnckmail, 
and four cases in wdiich a solitaiy traveller was 
shut up in a compartment with a lunatic — all these 
incidents having occurred on European railways. 
I was on my way to Egypt, and when I had read 
the pamphlet I began to wonder if I should ever 
manage to live througli the railroad journey with- 
out being killed, or blackmailed, or lunaticked, or 
something of the kind. You see I believed the 
stories then, though I know now that about half 
of them w^ere false. 

“ 1 took the express train — the Peninsular and 
Oriental they call it — from Paris about twelve 
o’clock one night. 1 went early to the train, and 
until just before w'o started 1 thought I was going 
to have tlie compartment to myself. All at once 
a man very much out oi l)reath jumped in, the door 
was slammed, and we were of!. 

“ I didn’t like the looks of the fellow. lie was 
a Frenchman, though of course that wa.sn’t his 
fault. He was small but wiry looking, and his 
shari> black eyes wei’O not the si, y 1 e of eyes that 
inspires me with confidence. Tiieii he had no 
baggage except a small paper parcel, which was 
queer, considering that the train was a long- 
distance one. I kept a close watch on him for a 
while, thinking that he might be on© of the pro- 
fessional lunatics that, accoidiiig to the Chicago 
chap’s pamphlet, are always travelling in order to 
frighten solitary passengers, but after a wliile I 
became so sleepy that 1 decided to lie down and 
take a nap, and my chances of being killed at the 
same time. Just tlieii the man gets up and begins 
to talk to me in French. 

“ Now I needn’t say that I don’t speak French, nor 
any of those fool langaages. Good American is good 
enough for me. One reason why these Eui-opeans 
have been enslaved for centuries is that they can’t 
make each other understand their views without 
shouting at the top of their lungs, and so bringing 
the police about their ears. But I did happen^ to 
know, or thought I did, the French word for going 
to Sleep, and so I thought I would just heave it at 
this chap so that he would understand that I 
didn’t re(j[uire his conversation. I have always found 
that if you talk to a Frenchman in English very 
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slowly and impressively be will get the hang of 
what you say. That is, if he isn’t a cabman. You ' 
can’t get an idea into a French cabman’s head un- 
less you work it in with a oVab. So I said to the 
fellow in the train : “ My friend I I haven’t any 
time to waste in general conversation. I’m going 
to sleep, and I advise you to do the same. You 
can tell me all about your institutions and your re- 
volutions and things in the morning.’ And then 1 
hove in the French word ‘ cochon,’ which I sup- 
posed meant something like ‘ Now I lay me down 
to sleep.’ 

The fellow staggered back as if I had hit him, j 
and then he began to sling the whole French lan- 
guage at me. I calculate that he could have given 
Bob Ingersoll fifty points in a hundred and beaten 
him, and, as you know, Bob is the ablest vituporator 
now in the business. The Frenchman kept on raving 
and getting madder and madder every minute, and 
I saw that there wasn’t the least doubt that he was 
a dangerous lunatic. 

I stood Tip and let him talk for a while, occa- 
sionally saying ‘ non comprenny ’ and ‘ cochon,’ 
just to soothe him, but presently he came close to 
me and shook his fist in my face. This was too 
much, so I took him by the shoulders and slammed 
him down in a corner seat, and said, You sit 
there, sonny, and keep quiet, or you’ll end by 
getting me to argue with you.’ But the minute I 
let go of him he bounced up again as if he was 
made of india-rubber, and came at me just as a 
terrier will come at a horse, pretending that he is 
going to tear him into small pieces. So I slammed 
him down into his corner again, and said, * Thus 
foolishness has gone far enough, and we’ll have it 
stopped right here. Didn't you hear me say co- 
choii ? I'm going to cochon, and you’d better 
cochon, too, or I’ll make you.’ 

“ This time he jumped up as soon as I had let 
go of him and tried to hit me. Of course I didn’t 
want to hit so small a chap, letting alone that he 
knew no more about hamlling his fists than the 
angel Gabriel, so I just took and twisted his arms 
behind his back and tied them with a shawl strap. 
Then, seeing as he showed a reprehensible disposi- 
tion to kick, I put another strap around his legs, 
and stretched him on the seat with his bundle 
under his head. But kindness was thrown away 
on that Frenchman. He tried to bite me, and not 
content with spitting like a cat, he set up a yell 
that "Was the next thing to the locomotive whistle, 
and rolling off the seat tried to kick at me with 
both legs. 

“ I let him exercise himself for a few minutes, 
while I got my hairbrush and some twine out of 
my bag. ^Then I put liirn back on the seat, gagged 
him with the handle of the hairbrush, and la^ed 
him to the arm of the seat, so that he couldn’t roll 
off. Then I offered him a drink, but he shook his 
head, not having any manners, in spite of what 
people say about the politeness of Frenchmen. 


Having secured my own safety, and made the 
lunatic reasonably comfortable, I turned in and 
went to sleep. I must have slept very sound, for 
although the train stopped two or three times difr- 
ing the night I never woke up until we stopped for 
breakfast about eight o’clock the next morning, I 
sat up and looked at my lunatic, who was wide 
awake and glaring at me. I wished him good 
morning, for I couldn’t bear any grudge against a 
crazy man, but he only rolled his eyes and seemed 
madder than ever, so I let him lie and got out of 
the train, 

“ Two policemen were walking up and (^own the 
platform, and I took one of them by the arm and 
led him to the car, explaning what had happened. 
I don’t know whether he understood or not, but he 
pretended that he didn’t. 

“ As soon as he saw the lunatic there was a pretty 
row. lie called two more policemen, and, after they 
had un gagged the fellow, they hauled us both be- 
fore a magistrate, who had his office in the railroad 
station. At least he acted like a magistrate, 
although he wore the same uniform as the police- 
men. Here the fellow I had travelled with was 
allowed to speak first, and he charged me, as I 
afterwards found, with having first insulted, and 
then assaulted him. He said he rather thought I 
was a lunatic, but at any rate he must have my 
blood. Then an interpreter was sent for, and I 
told my story, but I could see that nobody believed 
me. 

“ ‘ Accused,’ said the magistrate, very sternly, 

‘ you called this gentleman a pig. What was your 
motive?’ 

“ Of course I swore that I had never called him 
a pig ; that I hardly knew half a dozen words of 
his infamous language, and that I had used only 
one of those. Being asked what it was, I said 
‘ eoclion.’ And then that idiot ordered me to bo 
locked up. 

“ By rare good luck there happened to be an 
American Secretary of Legation on the train. You 
know him. It was Hiram G. Trask, of West 
Centreopolis. He recognised me, and it didn’t take 
him very long to explain the whole affair. It seems 
that the Frenchman had asked me if I objected to 
smoking, and when I tried to tell him thalj we ought 
to go to sleep, I said ^ cochon,’ which means* pig, 
imstead of “ couchons,’ which was the word I ought' 
to liave used. He was*uo more of a lunatic than a 
Frenchman naturally is, but he was disgust e<f at 
being earned two hundred miles beyond his desti- 
nation, which was the first stopping-place beyond 
Paris, and I don’t know al' I blame him very 
much. And theif, too, he seemed to feel that his 
dignity had be^n some ruffled by being gagged and 
bound. However, both he and the' policemen 
listened to reason, and the man agreed to compro- 
mise on my paying him damages, and withdrawing 
the assertion that he was morally or physically a 
pig. The affair cost considerable, but it tought me 
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a lesson, and I have quit believing that you can’t 
travel in a European railroad car without being 
leaked up with a lunatic or murderer. I admit 
that the whole trouble was due to my foolishness. 
When the Frenchman began to make a row, i 
ought to have killed him, and dropped the body 
out of the door, instead of fooling with him half 
the night and trying to make him comfortable. 
But we can’t always command presence of mind or 
see just where our duty lies at all times.” 

By permission ^Messrs. McCLUaifi & Co. 


» • 

FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

I. 

An, still even stranger’s lips renew 
The magic of your name I 
Last night, when some oi)e spoke of you, 

I felt my blood turn flame. 

II. 

Your fair friend said : “ Though so besought, 
And so admired, how free 
From vanity, how pure in thought, 

And true in deed, is she I 

III. 

** Her soul’s ev’n fairer than her face. 

Do you not think so too ? ” 

And with beatified grimace 
I lied, and said, “ I do.” 

Owen Meredith. 

By permission o/Lady Lytton. 


THE SISTERS. 

Annie and Rhoda, sisters twain, 

Woke in the night to the .sound of rain, 

The rush of wind, the ramp and roar 
Of great waves climbing a rock}’' shore. 

Annie rose up in her bedgown white, 

And looked out into th^ storm and night. 
Hush and hearken ! ” she cried in fear, 
Hearest thou nothing, sister dear ? ” 

“ I hear the sea, and the splash of rain, 

And. rear of the north east hurricane. 

Gftt thee back to the bed* so warm, 

No good comes of watching a storm. 

^hat is it to thee, I faii^ would know. 

That waves are roaring and wild winds blow ? 

No lover of thine’s afloat to miss 

The harbour light«| on a night like this.” 

But I heard a voice cry out my name, 

Up from the sea on the wind i?^ cjime ; 

Twice and thrice have I heard it call, 

And the voice is the voice of Estwick Hall I ” 
On her pillow the sister tossed her head, 

Hall of the Heron is safe,” she said. 

In tl^e tautd^t schooner that ever swam, 

He ndes at anchor in. Anisquam. 


And if in peril from swamping sea 
Or lee-shore rocks, would he cfill on tb»^e ? ” 

But the girl heard only the wind and tide, 

And wringing her small white hands, she cried; 
“ O sister Rhoda, there’s something wrong ; 

I hear it again, so loud and long. 

“ * Annie ! Annie,’ I hear it call, 

And the voice is the voice of Estwickllall \ ” 

Up sprang the elder with eyes aflame, 

** Thou liest ! He never would call thy name 1 
T^f he did, I would pray the wind and sea 
To keep him for ever from thee and me ! ** 
Then out of the sea blew a dreadful blast, 

Like the cry of a dying man it passed. 

The young girl hushed on her lips a groan, 

But through her tears a strange light shone, — 
The solemn joy of her heart’s release 
To own and cherish its love and peace. 

“ Dearest ! ” she whispered, under breath, 

“ Life was a lie, but true is death. 

The love I liid from myself away 
Shall crowui me now in the light of day, 
i\[y ears shall never to wooer list, 

Never by lover my lips be kissed. 

Sacred to thee am I henceforth, 

Thou in heaven, and I on earth I ” 

She came and stood by her sister’s bod ; 

“ Hall of the Heron is dead ; ” she said. 

The wind and the waves their work have done, 
We shall see him no more beneath the sun. 
Little will re ck that heart of thine, 

It loved him not w’ith a love like mine. 

T, for his sake, were he but here, 

Could hem and broidor thy bridal gear, 

Though hands should tremble and eyes be wet. 
And stitch for stitch in my hear? be set. 

And now my soul with his soul ed ; 

Thine the living, and mine the dead ! ” 

John G. WHimEa. 


LOYE’S LETTER-BOX. 

Below there, in the orchard, 

A hundred years agone, 

The blossom bloomed as sweetly. 

The sun as brightly shone. 

And once in the warm spring sunshine 
The holiow walnut-tree 

Leaned down w'ith its whispering branches, 
And told its tale to me. 

'Twas all of a dainty maiden. 

With eyes of the skies’ own blue, 

Who trusted the gnarled old walnut 
With words for the lover true. 

And whenever she dropped a letter 
In the hollow trunk and grey, 

Oh, walnut-tree, keep my secret, 

She would kiss his leaves and say. 
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But, late in the waning summer, 

One last little letter lay 
XJnclaimed in the old tree’s bosom, 

. Desolate day by f^iy. 

He came not, and still he came nt't, 

And never a word she spake 
As she stole through the flowering grasses 
And wept as her heart would break. 

There lay the small white letter, * 

That the old tree held so fast, 

And the maiden’s cheeks gi’ew paler 
As the weiu-y weeks w'ent past. 

Then the old tree questioned the blackbird, 
And the swallow slim and gay, 

And they said, “ He is sleeping, sleeping, 
On a sea-shore far away.” 

“ His face is as white as a lily’s 
As he lieth alone — apart, 

With a sword-hilt in his fingers, 

And a sword-thrust through hia heart” 

The lassie is dead and gone, dear, 

Dead with that summer’s dew, 

But her tale that the old tree told me 
I tell it again to you. 

Helen J. Wood. 

Fnm ** Sylvia' » Journal "for January 1S93. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 

This must have happened eighty years ago, at the 
very least. Every one at Bentreath has known the 
story from childhood ; but, so far as I can gather, 
the last survivor of the congregation that heard 
the sermon of which I am to tell you w^as old 
Cap’n Cundy, who died, an old, old man, six years 
come Eesisten time. 

Eighty years ago Pentreatb would have been 
described by a plain-spoken man as a mere col- 
lection of hovels. It was but a single straggling 
street, set down in the midst of a barren moorland 
near the sea \ while here and there, on either side, 
the dwelling of some man less sociable than his 
fellows stood apart. 

The thatch-roofed cottages had rude cob-walls 
of yellow clay, mixed wdth chopped straw and bad 
mortar ; and some of them had been whitewashed. 
Over the thatch, to guard against the violence of 
the wind that beat in from the Atlantic, great 
stones were slung by hempen cords. To leewai-d 
of the village a row of pig-sties, with black tarred 
roofs, leaned against a rough grey hedge of granite, 
whereon a few tom tamarisks shivered. 

Of the people, some were farm-labourers, and 
some did a little fishing. Others were miners, 
who went to work usuc^y at the age of seven, 


and almost invariably died before they had reached 
forty. If they chanced to live longer it was only 
in the majority of cases, because they had b|pn 
blinded by an explosion of blasting-powder, or 
maimed by the falling-away of a badly timbered 
shaft, before the endless ladders they had to climb 
in an atmosphere foul with the breath of genera- 
tions and the reek of the powder, and the stolen 
hours when they “touched pipe” and lounged 
about — dripping wet, and sweating with recent 
labour — in wet and draughty “levels,” had de- 
stroyed their lungs. 

But no one at Pentreath did more wf>3^ than 
would procure for him the bare necessities of life. 
The miners, indeed, could only do this n^uch if 
they worked for a fixed wage ; if they were “ on 
tribute ” they worked only four days a week, lest, 
when at the month’s end they were found to have 
earned a comparatively large sum, the rate of pay- 
ment should be reduced. 

But luxuries were still not quite impossible, 
since most of them had to do with the smuggling. 
Sometimes, too, the Lord sent a wreck. 

Now, for all this — despite the hardness of the 
lives they led and the crudeness of their notions — 
they were a kindly and well-meaning people, and 
regular in their attendance at chapel. 

Many years before this there had come into 
Pentreath at the quiet close of a summer day 
a soberly attired and dusty stranger, Eli 
ileberden, the stranger in question, w.as one 
of Wesley’s preachers, and the Pentreath men 
made it a duty, when they had learned his 
mission, to offer him a foretaste of the pains of 
martyrdom. 

But Eli Ileberden’s arm was as strong as his 
faith. It was found impossible to silence him or 
to drive him from the village, and after multi- 
tudinous troubles — petulant, spasmodic outbursts 
of a fire that had been trampled into ashes — ho 
succeeded in setting up a flourishing little church 
there. 

Finally a cottage was purchased, and converted 
by voluntary labour of the villagers into a chapel. 
It was here that their descendants were gathered 
one afternoon in autumn long ago. 

The door stood open, as if to invite the entrance 
of passers by; and ndw and again a duck ‘that, 
caught in passing an unexpected glimpse of human 
faces quacked loudly ofice and was gone across Jhe 
common. Cundy was sitting in the almost com- 
fortable pew at the very back '‘of the chapel (under 
the choii’-gaUery) which his fathefl occupied in 
virtue of his position of chapeVsteward. He could 
see, therefore, ri^ht across the sombre moorland, 
whence the dull glow of the heather had well-nigh 
faded. 

Over this moorland the preacher was to come 
that afternoon; but no human figure was visible 
AS yet upon the winding pathwa;f, that gleamed 
with long pools of newly fallen raixu The sky 
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filled with windy cloud-rack. Every detail 
of the landscape was clear and definitely outlined, 
l^t lonely and remote. The eye marked each white 
spar in the black patches of the waste where the 
young gorse had not yet liidderi the s(^rs made by 
the fires of the last swaling-time. 

Most of the congregation were accustomed to 
such disappointments as this. They eat on 
patiently, while Cundy’s father leaned forward 
from his pew and discussed with another of the 

leaders ” the advisability of ceasing to w^ait for 
the preacher and starting at once with a prayer- 
meeting. Only a child, not yet inured to the 
hard, straight-backed forms and the long necessity 
of stijUness, shifted sometimes uneasily in its 
scat. 

Einally the steward stepped to the door to take 
one last look across the moorland. Just at this 
moment a dark figure appeared on tho nm-row 
pathway, and moved rapidly towards the ch.apel. 
The steward looked back with a reassuring nod at 
his colleague. 

Evidently the preacher was coming at last. 

But though the chapel door was certainly the 
bourne towards which tho steps of tho new-comer 
were directed, it was soon seen that he was not 
the person they expected. As he drew near the 
steward saw that he was a young man and 
straight. The preachei' was old and bowed. Then 
he noted that the stranger was dressed in worldly 
garb which had no hint of sanctity. 

It was not the preacher. 

Yet the young man advanced as wfith well- 
defined purpose towards the chapel. His clear-cut 
features were very pale ; his eyes keen and 
passionlessly stern. He seemed to move inevitably, 
yet without eagerness, with no reluctance, towards 
an appointed goal ; and as ho reached the spot 
where the steward stood, he said in clear and level 
tones : 

“ This is Pentreath Chapel, I thitik ? ” 

“ Iss, sure,” replied the steward. “ Will 'ee come 
in ! Praicher edn’ come yet, but we’m goin’ to 
hold a prayer-mittin’ dreckly-minute.” 

“ I am the preacher,” said the stranger, coldly, 
and before the other had recovered from the 
surprise f>f this announcement he had entered the 
pulpit. 

The people had turned in their seats when they 
hq^rd voices and the sotrtid of feet. A stir of 
interest went through them as tho substitute 
■walked up the aislef and entered the little box of a 
chapel. 

He bowed for a* moment over tho big Bible, 
then gave out the first hymn,* reading it aloud, 
verse by verse. 

How, during the singing of this hymn, Cundy 
(though a young child at this time) noticed that 
a certain Hendra, now landlord of the village 

Kiddlewink,*^ but previously employed in a big 
inn twenty miles away, was hideously frightened 


at something. His jaw had fallen, lie st ived at 
the preacher as one might stare at a man, known 
certainly to be dead, that walked still ainom^ the 
living and passed for one of them. 

Then suddenly he recovered. 

Still staring at tlio preacher ho began to "rin 
as at some cunning deceit of wliieh he hiiiiselt’ 
was the only unduped spectator. Then only did 
the preacher return his stare, witli a long” look 
that,»to the child, had no moaning or emotion in 
ih 

Uondra ceased to grin, and was sii angel v 
subdued. 

Then came the opening prayer. It was very 
long and very earnest. Tlu' little chapel rang 
with the responses and ejaculations of the 
men. 

To a stranger, thoir breathless gasp.s and sobbings 
would liave been revolting ; but there was soiiie- 
tliing grimly comic in the embarr.as.sment of the 
voice wherein a new convert of mature years, 
brought to a close the interjected “Glory be to 
God !” which he had begun .as if ira bold avowal of 
his changed state. Ho seemed oppressed, in the 
midst of tho words, with .a sudden sense of 
shouting in a vast hall before an infinite invisible 
audience. 

But all these cric.s grew silent, there was even 
what might have been a murmur of revmit against 
the preacher, when ho seemed to pray for the soul 
of a highwayman hanged only the day before, as 
for tho parents who had loved him. 

During the second hymn, however, amid the 
joyful noi.se of “ serpent,” fiddle, and bassoon, and 
the concerted fervour of a hundred hearty voices, 
the congregation forgot a certain tremor which 
had passed through them a.s the ,-tranger prayed 
for the soul of the dead thief. 

But w hen the lessons w’ere read (and tho first 
lesson Avas the stor}’- of Absalom’s wickedness and 
death) he prayed again. And again ho pr.ayed 
for the soul of tho miserable youth who had been 
hanged for highway robbery. 

Then came the sermon. 

Tho text was taken from that same chapter in 
Samuel wdiich had formed tho lesson. The pi’eacher 
sketched tho cat'Oer of the beautiful and wicked 
prince : how he entered upon life amidst tho 
happiest circumstances that could nurse a good 
and great man ; how ho fell to all contemptible 
and hateful crime ; how, dying a death that wris 
Gt)d’.s judgment made visible to men, ho brought 
black shame and the biLternes«s of grief to the 
hearts of them that loved him more than life. 

To the villagers this could never again be a 
mere story in a book. The preacher made the 
history live for them ; and there wore some that 
trembled among those that heartl him. 

Then, solemnly, without emotion, he told them 
the life- story of another young man, the highway- 
man of whose death they had been told. 
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He claimed no personal knowledge of the man, 
yet all who heard him knew certainly that he h^d 
known him well. He described him at school, a 
leader of his fellows in all th .t called for skill and 
daring, yet himself easily led. He told how tlio 
boy’s parents w'orshipped him, hoping, before their 
time was come to die, to see in his successes the 
great reward of their life’s toil and labour. 

Then he told of the boy’s first sin that, being 
undiscovered, led to others •, how he entered «jpon 
life, nevertheless, with all promise for a splendid 
manhood. Then came his crime that was dis- 
covered. The preacher told how the young man 
feared to stay and bear the penalty of his act — and 
in his fear there was, perhaps, a little shame at 
the thought of his father’s shame : how he fled 
away and was lost to his friends. 

For awhile, said the preacher, it went ill with 
the fugitive, and at last he was forced to turn 
highwayman. Beginning ns a common thief of 
the roadside, he gradually improved his position 
by his thefts, and for two years, knowing the 
country thoroughly, and all the secret hiding- 
places of the moorland, he met with unbroken 
success. 

His name became a terror to the wealthy. He 
gained a reputation for desperate, unfailing courage, 
though scarce needing in his extromest ’andertakings 
to display more of that quality than would have 
served to cover a poltroon’s cowardice. 

But at last came the inevitable end. 

He met a man who, robbed of his money, must 
lose also his good namS. He was wounded, 
captured, and condemned. 

Then the preacher described the man’s abject 
horror as he lay in the cell whence he was to issue 
only to die. He was young still, loved his life, 
and loved his fellows ; they ivere adamant against 
him, coldly resolved on his death. 

Then he pictured the last night of sleepless 
agony, the passion of hopeless resistance that stirred 
the prisoner to madness, the mute horror that fell 
on him as the dawn crept inexorably into the rainy 
sky. 

“ Think of it, my friends,” the preacher said. 
“ He wjis the one hope whereby his parents lived, 
and that hope seemed not out of reason. And 
there was other love than theirs. Now ” 

A frenzy shook him. His voice rose to a 
shriek. 

*‘Look !” he cried, and all eyes were turned to 
that side-wall of the chapel towards which he 
pointed. 

There, in the growing shadows, against the 
pallor of the w^alls, a great black gallow's stood, 
A dead man hung from the beam, and for awhile 
they looked at the vision in horror ; for the face 
. of the dead man hanging there was the face of Ihe 
man who had preached to them that day. That 
awful face, the glazed eyes, mocked them for a 
moment. 


Then, as the vision faded away from the 'wall, 
they turned shuddering and terrified towards the 
pulpit. 

The preacher had gone. * 

^ H. D. Lowry. 

Friym “ Wreckers and Methodists^ 
by permission of the Author. 


A DAY OF REST. 

In matters of doctrine, there is comraqnly a 
singular lack of agreement, even among our 
simple village folk ; a Wesleyan Chapel can hardly 
be erected, for example, until you have provided 
for the seceders it will breed from time to time by 
the erection of a Chapel of the United Methodists. 
But on one point there is unanimity : not a man 
of all the fishermen of Trewavas would dream of 
going out on Sunday in the pursuit of his profession. 
It is one of the laws of nature — of the laws perhaps 
laid down by Eli Heberden, an early follower of 
the Wesleys on our Cornish coast — that he who 
has not sg-ved two days’ provender by Saturday must 
needs go starving on the Monday. But the law 
exists only for natives of the coast ; the East- 
country fishers ignore it altogether. 

The men of Trewavas have a natural difficulty 
in seeing that these stranger-folk have any right 
at all to reap the harvest of the sea in their neigh- 
Vjourhood. That they should fish on Sundays is 
deemed an intolerable wrong; and though the 
strangers continue to profit (as men do) by their 
lack of restraining principle, they have not been 
permitted for many years past to land the Sunday’s 
take at Trewavas. They used to do so, but 
patience is a food whereat the stomach rises with 
surprising suddenness after a while. There came 
a Monday morning when the men of Trewavas 
saw eight boat-loads of fish, captured during 
Sunday night, being landed under their very eyes. 
They could stand it no longer. All that day gulls 
sw.armed in the little harbour, and thereafter the 
place reeked of decaying fish. So that nowadays, 
the East-countrymen deem it wise to land the 
Sunday’s catch elsewhere. And if the tra4esmen 
of the place grumble that the victualling of tJiese ^ 
boats is likewise done nowadays in other parts, the^ 
fishermen can do morfe than politely regret 
necessity of the coincidence. 

Jan Ghewallock (to whom’ I owe the history 
that follows) is always carefijl to emphasise the 
Fact that Sam’l Tregerbyn was a foreigner. 
Trewavas Consols \b a mine which in its time has 
yielded copper* to the value of somewhere like 
half a million It made many modest fortunes ; 
then the copper gave out and the “ bal ” was 
“ knacked.” The copper often does ^ve out after 
you have sunk to a certain deptlf; but if you 
have the courage to go still deeper, ’tis possible the 
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Cline may “ cut rich ” again. Only it will now be 
tin that is produced. 

Trevvavas Consols liad been knacked for many 
y^rs, and there was scarce a miner left in all the 
district, when the facts I have related impressed 
themselves upon the mind of a certain Capitalist of 
the locality. By his exertions a syndicate was 
presently formed, to take over the deserted 
workings of. the famous “ bal” and work them for 
tin. Men swarmed from all parts of the countiy, 
seeking fbr employment in the iie\v mine ; among 
them came Sam’l Tregerbyn, a carpenter. 

He had no •acquaintances in the village, but it 
soon bdbame evident that he was a person of 
considerable enterprise. He built a greenhouse in 
his leiSuife hours, and in a year or two was getting 
fabulous prices for his grapes, which ripened in 
May. Also be “ tealed ’* in his bit of potato- 
ground all sorts of outlandish delicacies — kail, 
asparagus — which came to maturity early on the 
sunny slopes above the sea, and sold readily at 
magnificent prices. So that when Trewavas 
CJonsols was abandoned again, the lode, having 
taken to playing hide-and-seek with a success that 
defied the dowsing-rod, Sam’l Tregerbyn did not 
quit the neighbourhood with the rest of the mine- 
hands. He continued to occupy the cottage, 
doing whatever jobs of carpentry came to hand, 
and devoting much of his time to the cultivation 
of his “ tatey-ground ’’and of his green-house, now 
greatly enlarged. 

The natives looked upon him with a wondering 
curiosity ; he came from foreign part.s, and beyond 
a doubt was saving money. 

Now it chanced, upon a day when he had been 
some two years in the village, that Sam’l Tregerbyn 
w’as at work in the smoking-room of the Crown and 
Feathers, the chief hotel in Trenobbin, a watering- 
place whereof Trewavas forms a sort of suburb. 
Two visitors were smoking an after-breakfast pipe, 
and Sam’l heard them discussing with mild indig- 
nation (for it was Monday) the fact that no fish had 
been provided at the morning meal. Granting it 
was right and proper that people should go to 
church on Sunday, they still considered that a mere 
matter of religious scruples was an altogether 
insufficient excuse for the absence of soles at their 
brealdfast'on Monday. 

Sam’l went on very quietly with his work, but 
he listened attentively, and^the conversation of the 
visttorssank deep into his mind. There were two 
big hotels in Trenobbin, and a good half of its 
householders had lodgers in the summer. All 
the visitors, Sam’l realised, would be desiring 
fish at breakfast-time; and thelie was a fortune 
waiting for the man who sliould be bold eimugh 
to snatch his oppoHunity. 

Sam’l was not entirely ignorant of the fishing, 
though his jprofessional interests lay in quite 
another direc&n. He was curious, in the first 
place, as to aU approved met^iods of money-making. 


Further, it pleased him, when he was not actually 
earning money by labour at the bench or in his 
garden, to save expense by “ whiffing ” for a cheap 
and wholesome meal in Trewavas Bay. Also he 
had made a very serviceable boat in moments of 
leisure, out of a dilapidated structure, which had 
been sold to him for something less than its value 
as firewood. 

Upon these facts he meditated as he proceeded 
with bis work, and when it was finished he deter- 
mined to speak to the proprietor of the hotel. 
Mr, Bendray, was not a proud man ; there was no 
detail in the management of the hotel that escjipod 
his close attention. Ho lived — I believe tliat in 
the end he died — with his shirt-sleeves rolled up. 

“ Like to get fish o’ Monday mornin’ 2 ” he 
exclaimed. “ Of course we should ; but there’s 
never none to be hod for lovo or money. Ah I 
Sam’], Sam’l, ’tis well to be a fisherman, or a 
c:irpentcr, an’ able to rest Sundays. But, there, 
’tis ordered as it is, I s’pose, an’ wo must toil on, 
though some people be fine an’ hard to please.” 

Sam’l considered this matter throughout the 
week. Then, on Saturday, he went out “ whiffing ” 
for mackerel that should servo as bait. Already 
he had conveyed his boat to a quiet portion of the 
beach, and on Sunday evening, just when the 
fisliermen had entered their chapels, he pushed olf 
from the beach and stole away along the coast. 
Presently he anchored the boat and threw out a 
couple of hand-lines. 

To begin with, he caught a strangely constructed 
lish, clothed brilliantly in orange and bright blue. 
Iliis was a usele.’^s “ cuckoo-fish,” and was straight- 
way killed and flung overboard. ]\Iore than once, 
being unaccustomed to the occupation, Sam’l mis- 
took a chance tug of the tide upoti i Ls line for the 
struggles of a hooked fish ; and there was but 
little restraint in the language that came from him 
at each of these “ watery hauls.” At other times, 
when the line had hung for several minutes 
undisturbed and loose, ho drew it up, only to find 
that the hooks and lead wex’e wildly entangled 
with the main line. 

These were but the natural consequences of his 
defective skill, and in their despite it was evident 
the gods were set upon ruining liim, for upon the 
whole he was amazingly successful. He caught 
some pollack, half a dozen great cod, and finally, 
shifting his position, he got over a shoal of whiting, 
and had for a long time to draw up one line as 
fast as he had flung the other overboard rebaiied. 
All his mackerel bait was used up at last, and he 
had to cut up some -of the whiting. It was three 
o'clock in the morning when he returned to 
Trewavas, and it took him a good half-hour to 
put his boat aw^ay and got the fish conveyed to hia 
cotthge. 

He lit a fire of driftwood and of fragments 
gathered in the fir-plantation above his cottage, 
and soon had made himself a cup of tea. He had 
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set forth upon his expedition with a mind not 
wholly made up. Had his dshing been unsuc- 
cessful he would undoubtedly have relinquished 
the undertaking. But, as it was, his contempt for 
the fishermen was vastly increased; he was con- 
vinced that their resolute virtue was but indolence 
under another name, and as he looked upon his 
spoils he had all the exultation of a man who has 
done a good action and knows that the vulgar 
will surely abuse him therefore. He shq^t for an 
hour or two, and then transferred his fish to the 
donkey-cart wherein he was wont to convey his 
garden-stuff to the place of sale. Then he started 
for Trenobhin. 

There were some that eyed him cu^'iously upon 
the road, but none dare to interhu-e, or even to 
question. And at the Crown and Feathers and 
the Imperial they were delighted to buy Ids fish, 
so that there was no need to look for customers 
elsewhere. 

“You ought to have bin in our trade, Sam’l,” 
said Mr. Pendray, as they w'ere settling the price 
to bo paid for the fish. “ Money ? Well, you 
’an’t got no need to stare ; but ’tis terrible wearin* 
to op(3n Sundays as well as week-a-days, an’ never 
no chance to go to church. Want a man that was 
born for it, it do, and born for it you was, simmin’ 
to me.” 

He was glad enough to get the fish, but he had 
a great contempt for this man wdio would work 
seven daj's a week when not driven thereunto by 
the fear that others, did he rest upon the Sabbath, 
would out-do him in his ti*ado. Moreover, Sam’l 
had no right — he, a carpenter, a market-gardener 
— to interfere at all in the fishing. But these were 
Mr. Pendray’s private views, and they were not 
alllowQd to aflect his business relations. A man 
might buy fish on a Monday morning and remain 
without reproach ; he did not w^ant (if Sam’l would 
fish on Sundays) to lose his share of the take. So 
Sam’l returned to the village confirmed in his 
resolve of evil-doing, and full of contemptuous dis- 
regard for the scruples of his neighbours. 

He had scarce put the donkey into the shed 
that did duty as stables when the news of his 
treachery began to circulate in the village, creating 
there a vast sensation. The man was certainly a 
notorious foreigner, but he had surely lived long 
enough in Trewavas to have learned the customs 
of the place. 

“ I can’t see what call he’ve got to meddle with 
the fishin’, anyway,” said old ’Lijah Gooninis, as 
he bent his grey head over a tangled line. “ Makin^ 
a fortune, so they do say, where you an’ I might 
glow a few ’taties ; an’ bur’als as common as 
chris’nins, with he makin’ every one o’ the coffins. 
An’ coffins, mind, edn’ like another trade. ’Tis 
ready money in coffins. There’s folk’ll live forty 
year in debt, an’ never look to pay. But when 
they come to die ’tis cash down wi’ them. So 
any person might think that Sam’l could afford 


to leave we have the fishin’ to ourselves. But if a 
must fishey, leave en fishey fair. I aren't a young 
man 't all ; but I can’t mind, an’ my father couldn’ 
mind, that’s dead these twenty year, a time whfh 
Trewavas boats went out ’pon Sunday, Not if we 
was starvin’ ! ” 

There was immediately a chorus of indignation, 
and some of the younger men looked dangerous. 
But nothing came of it. Sam’l moved for the 
rest of the week in an atmosphere of seprn ; but, 
then, he had never been popular, and he was aware 
at this time of no remai'kable charge inhis envi- 
ronment. * 

On the following Sunday he went out a^in to 
his unrighteous toil, and once again the gods mad- 
dened him with a splendid take of fish,* During 
the week that followed there was much talk con- 
cerning his evil-doing. There were some among 
the elders who felt that this misguided foreigner 
must be stopped for his soul’s sake. Others — and 
it was Hannibal Curtis who found the words that 
should express their common view — held opinions 
which were the same in efiect, though less unim- 
peachably expressed : 

“ I wouldn’ give tuppence for the soul of en — 
you may depend it edn’ worth savin.’ But he got 
to stop fishin’ Sundays, I reck’n.” 

But all this talk meant little enough to Sam’l ; 
if he chose to go out on Sundays they could scarce 
hold him hack. A row would be unseemly on 
that day, and they, moreover, would be in chapel 
at the hour of his departure. So they were content 
with hiding his oars and dragging his boat to the 
very top of the beach. It was low water on 
Sunday evening, yet when they came out after 
the service they found that Sam’l had somehow 
got the boat down to the water’s edge and 
embarked upon his journey. It was a beautiful 
summer evening, and they watched the stars come 
out across the sea as they lounged upon the quay 
and talked of the foreigner. Then at last they 
went home. But there wei'e two men that had no 
sleep that night. Jan will forgive me if I tell you 
that their names were Jan Chewallock and Han- 
nibal Curtis. 

Sam’l had developed by this time into a fairly 
skilful fisherman, but upon this last ni^ht of his 
enterprise the fates -were dead agsunst 
“Cuckoo-fish” ho caught by the dozen, and tli^’ 
death they died was vio'ent and swift. He caught 
a couple of cod, a pollack, and a gurnard or two. 
For the rest, a .shoal of chad seemed to pur.su0 
him all night long. They played with his hooks, 
tore off his bait, and generally befooled him. Of 
course he caught ^e]paL in large numbers, but one 
doesn’t eat chad eagerly, and Mr. -Pendray (as 
Sam’l knew) was not the man to purchase goods 
of an inferior cla&s. Fie fished on and on, until 
at last his patience gave out and he made for the 
beach. Down went the sail, and«he heard the 
dmh of the boat’s keel, as it ploughed up the soft 
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wet sand. And then, for the first time, he caught 
sight of two tall fibres standing statuesque upon 
the beach, and having each of them a great wicker 
lUilhnd at his side. 

Sami stared at them with angry surprise. 

“ Mornin’, Sami,” said Jan Chewallock. “ Been 
fishin,’' have ^ee ? ” 

Sami was silent. 

“ Mornin’, Sami, ” said Hannibal Curtis. “ What 
fashion sport have 'ee had ? ” 

“ Wha’s that got to do wi’ thee ? ” cried Sami, 
angrily, detecting a certain irony in their suave 
questionings. 

Che\\^llock stepped forward swiftly and laid his 
hand upon the boat’s bows. With one great pull 
he dreV it in upon the harder sand. Then he 
seated himself with great deliberation on the bows, 
bent forward, and looked up calmly into Sami’s 
face. 

“ Well,” he said, “ ’tis like this here. Me an’ 
Hannibal been waitin’ here all night, purpose for 
to have speech with you first thing when you come 
in. I dunnaw where you come from, but Trewavas 
folk always been great ones for to read their 
and there they do find it, ‘ Six days shalt thou 
labour, but the seventh day thou shalt do no 
manner o' work whatsomever.’ P’r’aps you 
never heard tell o’ that, but wo do hold by it here 
to Trewavas, an’ so did they that was before us. 
’Tis fifteen years since tlioy E ist-countrymen had 
their fish thrawed into Trewavas harbour ; an’ if 
they Jews an’ Gentiles was punisliod, shall the 
stranger within our gates be left to go free ? ” 

Here he paused for a reply. Sami glared at 
him. Hannibal turning the quid in his mouth, 
broke in with a judicial, “No, sure.” 

Chewallock bowed gently. Then he continued ; 

■ You been workin’ when we was restin’, he said. 

“ i’^ou must rest while we be workin’. A few 
chads won't come to much, but ’tis a pity to waste ! 
even poorish meat. We thought first to throw 
them into the harbour, but now wc Vo decided to 
sell them for so much as they’ll bring, an’ give the 
money to the chapel. An^ you bo goin’ to take a 
day’s rest, Sam’l. You’ll be killin’ yourself, 
■workin’ day and night, an’ every day, my son.” 

Then he turned to Hannibal. “ Where’s that 
mauqd ? ” lie said. 

•“'•'Hannibal passed him the maund, and he stepped 
into the boat. Upon the ijistant Sam’l struck at 
him*wildly. 

“ Hear, dear,” said Jan in tones of pity and 
surprise. “ Lost his temper, seemingly.” 

Then he made a iudden move towards Sam’l. 
At that moment, he assures me, <.he boat gave a 
great lurch—spossibly because San^l had moved 
quickly to defend himself against anticipated 
violence. 

At any rate, Sami lost his balance, and fell from 
the boat into the shallow water, where he lay for 
an instant flat upon his back, A little wave had 


flung Itself against and over him before he had 
risen to gain the drier sand ; and for every drop 
of brine that fell from him he had a wild -creeched 
I oath. His blasphemy had no rotundity. It was 
I the screech of a spiteful' and impotent wrath. Tor 
Sami was angry. 

“Never mind, boy,” said Chewallock. “Salt 
water won’t do ’ee no harm, an’ it won’t talco ’eo 
long to dry — in the. sunJ' These last three words 
were spoken with a curious emphasis. “ Hold en 
a minute, Hannibal,” he continued, stooping down 
to collect the fish into his maund. 

“ Wlia’s the hurry with ’ee, Sam’l,” said Hannibal, 
barring the progi’ess of his victim. “ Wait a 
minute, my son, and worn goin’ to walk up along 
with 'oe.” 

Sam’l struggled to get past. 

“Leave me be!” he said, angrily. “’Tedn’ no 
business of yours what I d’ with my own time.” 

“ Hannaw ’bout that, neithei-,” answered Hanni- 
bal, imperturbed. “ Howsomever, you got to 
wait.” And as Sam’l made a last desperate efiTort 
to escape he tripped him up. Sami fell heavily 
on the sand as Jan Chewallock pitched the last of 
the chads into the maund. 

“ Must we make two journeys of it,” said Jan, 
“or are ’ee goin’ to come long with we, all 
poaceahlo-like ? ” 

Sami gave no answer but a curse, and so the 
two avengers of broken tradition pickeil him up 
bodily and carried Jiim, struggling, ejaculating 
most unrestrainedly, across the beach to the little 
(juay. There was a granite pillar there in front 
of the low wall under wliich tho elders gatlier 
when the sun shines on their leisure, Ileaching 
this point they halted. Some ropes lay on tho 
ground ready to hand, and in a ve: y few minutes 
Sam’l was most securely tied io the pillar. 
Tho two men stood \)ack and contemplated their 
handiwork. Sami was now fairly “ screechin ” 
wi’ rage.” 

“ Hun down and fetch up they chads,” said Jan 
Chewallock, “ an’ fix up his boat for en.” Then ho 
turned to Sam’l Tregcibyn. 

“ Speakin’ as man to man,” he said, “ I shouldn* 
make all that tliero noise if I was you. There’s 
no need for ’e© to call tho neighbours down : 
they 11 all be here time enough to see ’ee, without 
any callin’- h'or iiiero you’m goin’ to sit, Sam’l, 
till six o’clock at night, which w'as the time when 
you started out yesterday. ’Tis a pretty place, 
sure ’nough!” He looked at Sam’l enviously. 
“There you’m goin' to sit all day, with the sun 
sliinin’ ’pon ’ee, an’ all in the lewth.” 

Hannibal Curtis came back at this juncture, 
bearing the fish for which Sam’l had sacrificed so 
much. 

“Put they down longside of en,” said Jan, “ an’ 
now, simme, we might bo well go up an' get a bit 
o’ meat (food). So long to ’ee, Sam’L We’m 
cornin’ back directly.” 



So 
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It was not long before the villagers began to 
move about. The men came down immediately to 
tbe quay ; tbe women when they had got the hrst 
instalment of their washing upon the lines, or laid 
out on the great patches of tall S. John's wort, 
and clambering ice-plant that covered the low walls 
of their gardens. Sam’l, draggled and enraged, 
•was still bound firmly to the pillar. On either side 
stood his captors, Jan explaining to all comeis the 
true significance of the spectacle. ^ 

“Sam’l, here, been out all night fishin’, so liow 
he’ve got to rest a bit. These here’s the fish he 
caught, and if you d’ mind to buy them the 
money’s to go for the new hai-monium up to 
chapel.” 

The fish sold rapidly and at prices witlnnit pre- 
cedent in the history of t!ie village. No one 
thought of breakfast for a long time. The 
children played around Sam’l ; the eldeis stood 
and moralised concerning his evil ways and his 
present ignominy. JBut these things were not 
all he had to boar. There was a certain M’Jane 
Mitchell upon whom Sam’l liad ca.st eyes of love 
in the rare intervals of rest from money-getting. 
JTo bad given her arum lilies, for a child’s funeral, | 
at a season when the blooms were fetching almost 
their weight in the silver coinage of the realm. 
He had even taken to attending the chapel occa- 
sionally, in order to staie at her. 

And M’Jane came down that morning to the 
scene of his humiliation, and laughed and talked, 
lier knitting in her hand, with one of the youngest 
and poorest of the fishermen — young ’Lijah 
Gooninis. Sam’l had already learned by sad 
experience to hate this youth ; but now he was 
bitterer than ever, for they did not hide the fact 
that it was at his plight they laughed, of his dis- 
comfiture they talked and jested. Finally, it was 
’Lijah who hit upon the happy idea of printing on 
a big board with a tar-brush, the one woid “ Host- 
ing ” ; it was he who laid the hoard at Sami’s feet. 

There was fresh huighter at this quaint conceit, 
Vmt gi’adually the gi-eatcr ]iart of the assembled 
people drifted oil* to their accustomed toil. At 
first Sam’l was horribly wet and cold. But the 
sun beat down upon him, and his wet clothes dried 
and stiflened. He grew hot, murderously hot, 
ami his throat burned for lack of water. lie was 
Imngry, too, and no one of the villagers gave a 
thought to him, save ;is a thing to laugh at in an 
idle interval of the day. 

He was inspected curiously, about mid-day, by a 
couple of tourists. He heard them laugh con- 
sumedly behind his back as they extracted from 
the children the reasons for his being so curiously 
situated, the meaning of the inscription on the 
hoard. They gave the children coppers. The 
Hies xnaddened him as the day gi’ew hot. Worst 
of all, old 'liijah Gooninis came with certain other 
grey-beards and talked at him, sitting in the sun 
against the low wall of granite. 


In the afternoon the boats went out, but Sam’l 
was still a prisoner. The children played around 
him, and the hours dragged on with slowness 
ineffable. Presently, upon the stroke of six, a f<lbt- 
stfop fell upon his ear. It was Jan Chewallock, 
who had taken the opportunity of doing a day’s 
needful work about his house. 

“’Most rested, are ’ee Sami?” he inqmred, 
kindly. 

Sam’l’s answer was inarticulate, if eloquent. 

“ They fishes of yours sold splendid,” continued 
his tormentor. “ Two an’ fourpence ha’penny they 
fetched, an’ I gave the money to ’Lijah Gooninis, 
he bein’ chapel steward. It won’t be long before 
we’ve got the harmonium if the money do come m 
in this fashion.” * 

He bent down and untied the knots. 

Edu’ it ’most tea-time with ’ee ?" he asked. 

Sam’l rose cumbrously, and made his way along 
the quay. 

“ He’s a bit tiled still, seemingly,” said Jan 
thoughtfully, as he contemplated the stiffly moving 
figtu-e. Adding, in meditative sing-song : “And 
he’ve been i-estin’ all day, too.” 

H. D. Lowky. 

Trow. “ Wreckers and 3IeAliodl8ts^** 
by itermisdion of the Author, 


JONAS FISHEH. 

A rOEM IN BROWN AND WHITE. 

My mission day is Saturday, 

For then at Two shop- work is o’er, 

(On Sabbath, day of rest, I go 

Three times to chuich, and praye-s before), 

And all tbe afternoon I give 
To visiting the poor indeed ; 

Bich people scarce could even guess 
The wretched life these creatures lead. 

Each house is many stories high, 

Each room a family contains ; 

And there they breed, and breathe foul air, 
Like rats inhabiting the drains. 

Though, when one comes to think of it. 

The rats axe far more clean and sweet ; 
These people neithef comb nor wash. 

Rats trim theii* fur and ke^p it neat. 

0 dear ! 0 dear ! the sights one sees 1 
In a close court the other ^lay, 

1 s.aw some learn, large-stomached babes, 

All busy at their childish play : ' ^ 

They dabbled in the thick black slime, 
Stuck fish-heads in and drew them out. 
Made pies of stuff much worse than mud. 
While fat blue-bottles buzzed about. 
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Poor innocents 1 for those who die 
In early years what bliss untold, 
pass from filth and haddock-heads 
To seas of glass and streets of gold I 

I prayed an earnest prayer for them, 

Then turned and climbed a winding stair 
That smelt of cats, knocked rit a door, 

Half oponed.it, and looked in there. 

Notions do differ. * Some good folk 
Are to the poor quite rough behaved : 

Push into rooms, hat on, and cry — 

Well*liow’s your soul ? Friend, are you saved ? 

Attention thus they hope to draw 
By sudden pain or startling noise ; 

As pedlars shout to puff their wares, 

Or teachers lass their careless boys. 

But I have always liked to act 
On “ Do as you’d be done by ” rule, 

And show the manners that I learrcd 
At my dear liative Berkshire school, 

'Well, at the opening door I paused, 

Stood still and just put in my chin, 

Took off my hat, half bowed, and said — 

“ Good afternoon. May I come in ? ” 

An inner porch I then perceived ; 

The door that moment open burst, 

Out rushed two angry Ii'ish wives, 

And shook their fists, and i-aged and cuisod. 

“ Off with you, dirty ProtCvStant ! 

Y ou beast ! you devil ! get a^vay.” 

(I cannot write their curious biogue, 

But tell the things they m%int to say ) 

On hearing this I breathed a pi-ayer — 

AVhich helps one much, and muc h protects — 

“ Don’t call me Protestant,” I s.aid, 

“ All Christians don’t belong to sects.” 

“ Youjre not a Christ! any sure, at all ; 

You’re one that mocks God’s mother mild.” 

Blest above women she,” says I. 

I smiled, and then the w^omen smiled. 

9 • 

JT-hffe kind of wide-mouthed Irish folk, 

Change like a swallow in its flight ; 

One, two, — they want to Hied yoiu- blood, 

Three, four, — they’ye finendly and polite. 

Comgi in, sir, com^” the women said, 

And wiping clean their only chair. 

They moved it tow’rds me ; sudflenly 
I heard a gfowl as from a bear, 

And off his bed there leaped a man, 

A huge, half -drunken, savage beast ; 

He seized a knife, and ran at me ; 

I stood, and did not budge the least, 


But fixed my eyes upon his eyes, 

And cowed him through God’s help — as when 
An angel stopped the lion’s mouths 
From eating Daniel in the den. 

Then both the women made a rush, 

And threw themselves upon the man, 

And caught him by his arms and legs ; 

Oh ! what a dreadful scene began. 

Tliey\*eel, they roll, they twist about, 

(Like the three Greeks that fouglit with snakes — 
One sees them in the plaster casts — ) 

The windows dance, the flooiing shakes. 

As music at a w'ild-beast show, 

With roars and cries combines its strum, 

So shouts, yells, howls together rose, 
lia.p, rap, went oaths like tap of drum. 

Crack goes the fellow’s rotten shirt, 

One half flies this way, one half that ; 

But ere his trousers also split, 

The broad-backed women laid him flat, 

And put him helpless on his bod, 

And tossed and turned him as they chose; 

He gave a few indignant snorts, 

Then passed ijito a drunken clo/.e. 

Thus fell the mighty — luckily ; 

And now came pleasant times indeed, 

The Avomen so polite and kind, 

So glad to hear mo pray and rtMid. 

They really scarce w’ould let me go, 

They hungered for the food of Life ; 

Next week their zeal was just the sjime; 

The next, they chased mo with a iaiifo. 

Tlie priest, of course, had come meanwdule, 

And heavy threats upon them laid : 

1 owe no grudge ; as one might Siiy, 

He did it in the way of trade. 

But still when people take to hunt 
A missionary down the street, 

Then at their door — in Scripture phrase — 

He shakes the dust from off liis feet. 

Well, after that, 1 -went to see 
A far more quieter sot than tiiese : 

An old Italian and his wife, 

Who dealt in stucco imfiges. 

Gambetti was their name, I think, 

An inoffensive sort of pair ; 

They scarcely knew one English word, 

But treated me with courteous c.are, 

BuTch funny things upon their shelves, — 

Queens, Hbly Virgins, Neptune, JMaih, 

And several naked Goddesses, 

Pigs, Angels, and a Prince with stars : 
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Young Samuel kjpieeling in bis shirt ; 
Crusoe with parrot, gun, and goat j 
St. d ohn in Patmos with a bird ; 
And hiby Moses in his boat : 


What could the creatures get to eat 1 
No rats or mice would enter where 
Provisions were so very scarce ; 

Cats surely cannot live on air — 

Though in such rooms the atmosphere’s 
Close substance might be almost carved, — 
Quite strange it seemed to see them fat, 
While Widow Smith was nearly starved. 


Bogs, cats, canaries, heroes, saints, 

All green and scarlet, gold and blue ; 

Things much too sacred to be named ; 

The “ Dying Gladiator ” too. 

(Some lines about that plaster cast • 
Quite long ago my fancy took — * 

“ Butchered to make a holiday ” — 

1 have them in my extiact-book. 

And to myself, when people fail 
In pious public-speech, I say — 

“ Butchered is this good gentleman 
To make a Christian holiday.”) 

Leaving Garnhetti and his wife, 

Another tjuiet call I made, 

Within a rather decent house, 

Where a sick, aged woman stayed. 

’Midst weakness, loneliness, and pain, 

Her every look seemed praise to sing ; 

In heart she was an holy saint, 

Though such a poor old doting thing. 

A few small comforts she possessed — 
Whose lot is there that nothing mends? 
First place, a store of books, the gift 
Of kind Episcopalian friends. 

Now, though to favour sect o’er sect 
Is not my way, I must attest 
That of all pious books I see, 

Episcopalian ai‘e the best. 

So full of manly, simple faith, 

So rich in warmth and sweet content, 

No harsh malignant threatenings, 

No cold hard-heai’ted argument. 

I’m speaking of the genuine thing, 

The good old-fashioned stately school ; 
Asses will bray in lion-skins, 

And wolves will howl in coats of wool. 

So when I called on Widow Smith 
I chose some volume from her shelf 
And read to her, and thus I got 
Iso little profit for myself. 

For if a teacher never learns, 

His prayers and talk gi'ow weak and cold; 
As spiders that go spinning on 
Spin webs at last that will not hold. 

Another joy the widow had, — 

I am not one tliat strains at gnats, 

I did not blame her foolish Wiiste, — 

She kept three lazy, greedy cats 


This is a contradiction odd, 

Which meets you every day you live: 

Til© rich most often like to keep, 

The poor most often like to give. 

They get so little at a time 

That thrift seems scarcely worth their painif ; 

At length they lose the power to save, 

But spend, give, waste, till naught remains. 

Minds are, like bodies, slaves to use, 

And wrongful habits mischief breed ; 

Crammed stomachs learn to hold too much, 
Starved ones can’t keep the food they need. 

Good Widow Smith I Some ten days thence, 
When last that humble floor I trod. 

Her poor old frame was stiff in deaths 
Her saintly soul had gone to God. 

“ Had gone to God ” — strange phrase, methinks ! 
As if some special house were His. 

Is earth a place where God is not? 

Let’s say — “ Her soul had gone to bliss,’* 

T saw her just before she died, 

(.Mm, trustful, patient, and resigned; 
she would have been in perfect peace, 

But for one thought that vexed her mind. 

Grasping my arm she drew me close, — 

I scarce could hear her voice at all,— ■ 

“ Oh ! Jonas, if it were His will, 

I’d like a decent funeral.” 

I kissed her brow, and pledged myself 
'rhat what she wished shpuld come to pass ; 
Smiles swiftly flitted o’er her face, 

As butterflies across the grass. 

Once more she smiled, then closed her eyes. 

And never opened them again : 

At set of sun she slipped away 
Without a struggle or f pain. 

The Earl of SouTnESR. 
Bxj jxermiesion of the. Author, 


« THE BUNGLETON BANQUET." 

Ladies and Gentlemen, although you wiU not find 
it mai'ked upon the map, Bungleton is the county 
town of Blundershire, and it is situated on th« 
river Botch. 
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Some months ago I attended the annual 
banquet of the f^st Volunteer Battalion (King’s 
Own Royal Blundershire Fallbacks, that was 
heW at the “ Cork and Candlestick Hotel/’ 
Bunglebon. 

It is not my intention to desciibe that gas- 
tronomic triumph as embodied in the vtmv^ but 
rather to illustrate, more or less truthfully, some 
of the speeches given during the evening. 

The Chairman (Major Popper) first gave the 
loyal toasts. He said ; “ Ladies — I moan Gentlemen 
— I intend — I intend to take the two first toasts upon 
the list together ; my reason — being, I find the 
speeches usually given in connection therewith, are 
never reported by the local press. Ladies, T — I — 
er — I mean gentlemen — I have very groat pleasure 
in giving you “ The Queen ” — oh — and in addition, 

“ The Rest of the Royal Family.” 

Here Mr. Percy Pilchard, the marvellous male 
soprano, began to sing the National Anlhom, but 
as the regimental band/ stationed in the corridor, 
commenced to play “ God bloss the Prince of 
Wales” at the same moment, Percy subsided with 
suppressed emotion, whilst the company sat, 
smoked, and smiled serenely. 

General Tallboys then gave “ The Sea and Land 
Forces.” He said : “ Gentlemen, I — ah — I have 
nevah sought fiah whilst undah sholtah, I — ah — I 
— why — well you all know what I said ; I — 1 mean 
what I meant. The toast of “ The Bungleton Beo- 
Iceepers’ Association ” is always — 1 mean, of “ The 
Sea and Land Forces” — is doubtless appropriate a', 
a gathering of this kind ; indeed, wliere should we 
be — in short, how should we exist — without the — 
ah — guidance, and — ah — the almost mothahly pro- 
tection of ouah ancient and revered Corporation, 
jwesided ovah by his worship! ul the — ah — Lord 
Bishop, and — ah — clergy of the diocese ? I regret, 
howevah, to note a deficit on the yeah's accounts, 
amounting to fifteen guineas. This does not in- 
clude six months’ wages due to Spoffkins, ouah 
professional bowlah, or repairs to the racing eight. 
Notwithstanding we have made great progress, and 
by laying down a now main from Pecover Street 
to Park Place we shall be enabled to declare a 
dividend of 25 per cent, on the preference shares, 
and carry £2009 to the reserve fuud of the 
company. * Gentlemen, I — ah — I tisk you to drink 
th-e- health of the mayah, Mr. Pym, with musical 
honahs.” ^ 

At this point I fled to the buffet, and three large 
sodas having assured^me I was both sane and sober, 
I rejoined the guests just as Mr. Percy Pilchard 
was finishing off “Thte Queen,” a privilege he had 
been denied earlier in the evening. 

Mr. Pym thpn rose to respond. Heisaicl : “ Gentle- 
I am not the mayor — ^no, I am not the irmyor, 
uo, I am the wetherve thection of the thea and 
land forthes. A vewy old wytah wonce wote : 

fight or npt to fight, that ith the quethtion.’ 
Now, ath I never did fight, I can’t be expected to 




know vewy much about it ; but thpeaking for the 
wetherve forthes, I may thay with Thakethponre, 
“We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do I ” 
Our native land, gentlemen, ith a land flowing with 
milk and honey, it ith a land flowing with milk 

and honey Here -he w as iutorrupted by a 

stout old farmer at the back of the room, who 
observed : “ Land fur growin’ money ! I know 
taint ! How can 'eo expect to grow turnips if *ee 
doan’i put nothin’ into’t ? Why, when my fayther 
vanned thick forty acres ocor gen th’ long panick 
'ood, he laid out twenty pound t’ acre, an’ then he 
grow’d nought but thistles ! ” 

Tliis slight interruption somewhat disconcerted 
Mr. Pym, but, like a true soldier, ho made another 
gallant attack. He said : “ It ith, ath 1 thaid be- 
fore, a land flowing with milk and honey and — 
and ” 

And I think he would h.ave added more, but the 
farmer again interrupted with “ I tell/ee it ain’t; I — 
ought to know. Who bo you ? Why thee doesn’t 
know a 'os’s bean from a acorn ! ” 

Then Mr. Pym blushed, and went at it again, 
saying “ Tt ith, edli I thaid before, a land flowing 
with milk and oth beanth, I — I mean, milk and 
acornth ; and but for the wetherve forces we might 
be overwun witli 

“ Thistles ! ” yelled the farmer. “ An’ why ? Cos 
you put your money in yoi;r pocket, instead o* 
puttin’ it in tiie land ! Why, when 1 were a young 
un, not no bigge)'’n you be, I sowed twenty 
qu.art.er o’ winter oats, and dang mo if they didn’t 
all Cf)om oop mangel -wuzzel ! ’’ 

Pym wjis now in a very bad way ; after 
frantically expatiating on the advantages of placii^ 
botli mangol-wurtzel, winter o- 's, and liorse beara 
in your pocket, lie added : “ In eonclnthion I with 
to thank you all rnotht heartily, and that vewy — 
that vewy obj‘^cthionable old acorn in particular — 
for tlio nithc way in which you have wethievbd 
thith toatht.” 

Then he sat down, and the marvellous male 
soprano sang, “ Let me like a soldier fall.” 

The next toast w^as, “ The Mayor and Corporation 
of Bungleton.” This had Ijeen entrusted to a Mr. 
Coggins, but, as Coggins was discovered 

•slumbering with his head buried in a dish of 
muscatels and almonds, the Mayor ro.se at once, to 
avoid unpleasantness. He began : “ Gentlemen, 
it’s just six months since you did me the honner to 
helect mo to hoccupy the /ionneralile position I now 
’old, I ’ave listened wdth hintense hintercst to the 
hobservations of Mr. Coggins — I moan to the 
liobservations Mr. Coggins would ’ave made if — if 
he’d been awake — and when I look /iaround, and see 
so many members of the hupright and h.artistic 
hinstitooshun I ’ave the honner to sit upon — I mean 
hurifier— no, hover— I ’asten, as is my bounden 
dooty, to pay tribute to that hexcollent^ collection. 
Gentlemen, the succe.s3 of hevery Temperance 
horganisation is— I mean the s’liccess of th® 
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fcritiish harmy — is to be found in its banquets. 
The stj'Qhgth of a nation ma.y he most haccui-ately 
hesthnateS by its happetite. ‘ Fill our crops/ says 
the poet, * an’ we’ll fight ’ard. ” 

Speaking for the Corporation, T may say that 
much hexcellent work ’as been done, and the harm 
of Law and Horder made to hoperate in hevery 
direction. I ham deeply hindebted to iVir. 
Coggins for ’avin’ so kindly mentioned my many 
hacts of private benevolence. I — I mean for ’avin' 
BO kindly refrained from doin’ so. And thanl^ia’ 
Mr. Coggins for the very liable way in which he 
’as — I mean the way in which he would 'ave 
proposed this toast, if ’e ’ad been sober — and the 
very ’earty way in which — I — I mean the way in 
which you would ’ave received it, if you’d ’ad the 
cliance, I — gentlemen, I’ll sit down.” 

Here “The Bungleton Glee Club” gave a very 
tasteful rendering of “ He came home in the 
morning, with the milk.” 

The last toast but one was “ The Ladies,” hut 
the proposer, Mr. Gasloy, fearing lo.st want of time 
should prevent him giving the brilliant speech 
he had prepared, made bold to deliver himself 
thereof even before the toast of the evening had 
come on for hearing. He said, “ IMr. Mayor, Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. Vice-Chairman, Mr. Gentlemen, 
I have a very difficult task to perform; for the 
toast of “ Tlie Ladies ” appeals to every one of us. 
Tlie very first girl ever born was, I am told, a lady, 
and if the very last girl ever born isn’t a lady, depend 
upon it, it will be through no fault of her own ! 
irfidies are not only the most fearful and wonder- 
ful of all insects, but they are also things of 
beauty, and a joy warranted to keep good in 
#my climate. Their arms are of more real use 
than the arms of warfare, and their heads — I 
mean their hearts — are softer than a lemon jelly. 
I should strongly advise all you fellows to get 

Ls of course a beastly 
bore, ’rhe first girli fwoposed to giggled at me 
for three weeks, and then married a gasfitter. 
The second wouldn’t have me, because she liked 
another johnnie, who feasted her with pop-corn ; 
and the last time I proposed to a girl her father 
came around, and very nearly slew me with a 
scimitar. 

At this point I received a message from my 
mother-in-law, demanding my instant return 
home. 'Twas fortunate I went, for I subse- 
quently learned that thirty- one gentlemen were 
fined forty shillings apiece next morning for 
being upon licensed premises during prohibited 
.diours. 

Aethub F. Knight. 

October *7, 1893. 


SAUCE FOR THE GANDER. 

A DEAMA OF THE DAY. 

CJTAJIACTEES. ' 

John, a City man, the husband. Susan, his wife. 

Scene. — A dining-room in a villa at Streaiham. 
The couple have dined. John ia mnohing and 
reading the evening paper,* amd Susan is playing 
rather nervously with the remains of her dessert. 

Susan. John, I want to speak to you. 

John. Say on, Macduff, 

Susan. Please don’t talk like that. This is 
serious. 

John. What ! has the cook given waimiag? 
Susan, llow like you to think of that. 

John. Well, well, what is it ? 

Susan [solemnly]. It is not an easy matter to 
tell you, hut 1 must nerve myself. 

J OHN. Nerve yourself ! What do you mean ? 
Has the rhubarb-tart got into your head ? 

Susan. Do not be violent, John; this is no 
question of rhubarb -tarts. [Tragically.] We have 
got far beyond rhubarb-tarts. 

John. Look here, Susan. You appear to have 
taken leave of your senses. Unless you want to 
drive me mad too, drop these tragedy airs and tell 
me what you mean. 

Susan. Will you hear me ? 

John. Of course I will. Out with it. 

Susan. You know that I have lately joined a 
club — the Progressive Circle ? 

John. I do. Young Ramrod calls it “The 
Unsexed Prigs.” 

Susan. He is a scoffer. Well, at that club I 
have learned many things, among others that I 
have rights. 

John. In — deed! 

Susan. Yes, we have been instructed by Hakon 

Waffle, the chief poet of the Movement 

John [asuU]. And the chief prig 

Susan. That Woman must assert herself, and 
when not congenially mated may seek a different 
environment. 

John [beginning to seedt]. Just so. 

Susan, Well, some of us have decided to act 
upon that. 

John [notes the “us” hut keeps cahn]. In “what, 
way ? 

Susan. Well, those" who are not appreciated at 
home — ^who do not find things, aa it were, on their 
intellectual level — have resolved to se^ more 
favourable surroundings. u 
John. May I ^^k the names ? 

Susan. WeU, Ethel Maynard told her husband 
that she was somewhat weary of borne life and 
pined for freedom. That was yesterday. 

John. And what did Maynard jmy 2 
Susan. I am ashamed to gay hq was very rude. 
He told her she might go and be I can’t 
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repeat it; and did not come back from town | 
la>t night, so she is very much upset. i 

doHN \a8ide\. Bravo, Maynai'dI [Alovd.\ Any 
one else ? 

Susan. Mrs. Johnson's husband was much 
afiected, and she doe^'n’t quite know wliut to do 
The fact is, they want a leader. 

John \^oHte hut ragmg\ And are they likely 
to find one ? 

Susan. \hesilating\. "Well, the fact is, they 
rather look to me. 

John \who has seen this coming and has iiow 
made Utjlhis mind how he will take i7]. Yes? 

Susan. I thought you would be astonished. 

John. I beg your pardon, I'm not. 

Susan \making a phmge\ You must have seen 
that for some time you were nob all t reqtiiied 
iubellectually, and many of your habits have bt‘gun 
to pall upon me. As Mr, Wuhle t-ays, I want 
more appreciation \the Recording Angel pants in 
vain after John’s soUo voce remarks on affle], 
and a freer atmosphei'e in which to luxuriate. 

John [calmness itself, mtich to her disgust]. 
Whiit habits, Susan ? I may still call you Susan, 

I suppose ? 

Susan. Oh, trifles. But they upset me; your 
convei'sation lacks profundity, yon ]ia\c o)»jection- 
ab1e aunts, and you will peiv-ist in piecing the 
bassoon. 

J oiiN. Dear me ! And what do you propose to 
do? 

Susan. We tliink of settling sc'mewhere — pro- 
bably within an easy distance of Paris, vdiere 
intellectual emotion finds its highest expre.-'Nion. 

1 have my own :aoney, and 1 need hardly remind 
BO great a newspa}>er leader of tiie Clitheroe case. 

John. You need not, indeed. And when do you 
propo.se to go ? 

Susan [staggered hy his coohicss]. Oli, in a day or 

two. 

John. Very well, suit your own convenience. 

Susan. But — but you don’t seem surprised ; 
you take it very coolly ; I can’t understand 
you. 

John. I can return the compliment. 

Susan. But you raise no objection. 

John". None at all. 

‘St5sAN. Is this all you have to say ? 

John. All. 

f^SAN. WTiat are you going to do ? 

John. Have you any right to ask ? 

Susan. No, perhaj^ not ; but still 

John [who has he&n keeping this trump-card up 
his deeve]. But still I will tell yop. There is one 
advanced lady^in the neighboui-hoothwho does not, 
1 believe, belong to your society. 

Susan [snifl^l. Yon mean Honoria Weston, 
I should think not, indeed. 

John, But s);ie does hold advanced views, doe.s 
she not ?— believes in what I Ikncy is called free 
love ? 


SS 


Susan So 1 hear. Y m ought to 

know; she always makes a fuss over you. 

John. You flatter me ; but let us hoi>o you are 
right, as it will make my task easier. 

Susan [alarme l]. What are ^mu going to do ? 

John, To take a leaf out of your book. When 
you go, I shall ask Honoria Weston— -she is a 
pleasing person — to come here; [s^oa’b/] and I 
daresa^'^ it will not require much persuasion to 
induce her to take your place. 

Susan [vlio has listened with heaving chest and 
dilating eyes]. John ! Honoria Weston here ! My 
place! Do you mean to insult me? Oh, this is 
Loo much ! 

John. You are right. It is too much. Look 
here, Susan; I may not be intellectual, but I am 
not such a confounded fool as to stand all this 
tommy-rot. Go away with your Ethel Maynards 
and your Waflie.s ; within twenty-four hours after- 
wards Honoria Weston is installed here: and if 
she won’t eomc, there are plenty of enfranchised 
women in London who’ll make no bones about it. 

[Croes to door. 

Susan. John ! John ! Where are you going ? 

John. To serenade Honoria. She dotes on the 
l)iis>oon. 

O' Susan collapses with head on table. 
( 'ollapse also of the Paris trip and the 
I’rvgrtssii-e Club. 

n. Savile Clauk^e. 


A NIGHT IN BELGBAVE SQTJABE. . 

It was jest about harf-past s ^ en as near as a 
toucher, last Toostlay niglit, when a little barr^. r 
iiiiglit ha’ bill’ seen a drivin’ round the corner of a 
street leadin’ into BelgT*ave-squaro. 

The cove as druv it stops the donkey just afore 
they turned into the square, and another cove 
jumps down, as the sayin’ is, in a twinklin’; ne 
was togged foi- all tho world like a head waiter in 
a music-hall ; he’d got on a swallor-tailed coat a 
slap-up pair of dark kickseys, and a hat with no 
shine on it as had been kiverod with black cloth ; 
likewise he wore gloves carried in his Imnd. 

“ How do I look, Jem ? ” says he. 

‘^Slap up, old feller,” says the other. “Good- 
bye; gee hup, Neddy,” he says to the donkey, and 
druv off. Tlie cove in the bhick garments was me ; 
and I’ll tell you how it all come about, 

I’m a costermonger, I am, as can yarn a pound 
and pay his rent and things, with here-an'- there a 
one ; but what signifies lioastin’ ? Well, I give a 
bit of a party on Christmas Day — not iialf a had 
’un, •though I say it. We’d done pretty well in 
greens and lighter wegetaWes durin’ the week, tho* 
pertafeis wasn’t much account; howsuinever, we 
wasn’t hard up for a sov. There was just a nice 
lot on ua. First there was me and the old woman 
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and tlie seven children ; then there was the old 
lady’s sister and Her husband as is in trade, kecpin’ 
a greengrocer’s shop; and a young feller my 
daughter’s keepin’ ^jompany .vith, and his second 
cousin what’s under Government, bein’ a lamp- 
lighter ; and there was gran’mother and IVirs. 
Beccles rentin' my back hitching, by the same 
token bein’ three weeks behind in her rent, and 
never mind, says I, arsk her hup, and let bygones 
be bygones on Christmas Day. * 

Well, artcr we’d had the goose and the pudden, 
the old lady puts the gin and chestnuts on the 
table, and some more coke on the fire, and the 
young ’uns gits into the corner and has a game at 
lickin the colour orlT some pretty sojers and sailors 
I bought ’em «at the sweetstuff-shop in the court, 
made artificial like ; the two young people was a 
havin’ a spell of talk together about goin’ in a van 
to Hampton Court, and tho rest on us was a sittin’ 
round the fire a talkin’ to one another. 

“ Well,” scs I, liftin’ o’ my glass up, “ here’s God 
bless us all, tliem as is enjoyin’ o’ tbcirsclves, and 
them as ain’t.” 

“ Amen to that,” says the lamplighter, Lord,” 
he ses, casual like, “ it’s hard to think there’s 
many a poor creeter without so much as a old 
jacket to pawn for a toothful o’ juniper this day.” 

“ Ah ! and many as has got a drop,” says tho 
old ooman, “ can’t enjoy it ; what with natterin’ 
and worritiin’ o’ theirselves with this and tliat.” 

“ Well, I fancy you’re w-rong there, old lady,” 

I says. “ Ev^ery cove as has brass enough to get 
bit or a drop must be jolly in the iiatur’ o’ 
ihings.” 

“ Not a hit of it,” says Brockey, tho greengrocer, 

“ If you w.as to see the gentlefolks together,” ses 
he — he’s waited on ’em, with his hands kivered 
witdi white kid gloves, and pumps tied with ribbon, 
which is quite the gentleman hisself — “not a bit 
of it,” ses lie. “If you was to see ’em moonin’ 
and manderin’ about at what they calls their 
parties, it ’ud give yer the nouralgy. The fust 
party I went to they all seemed so cold like tliey 
give me tho spasms : and I was obligtal to take a 
drop o’ sum mat afore I could fetch my breath, as 
the saying is.” 

I don’t know how I come to think on it, but T 
broke out all of a vsudden with a “ Lor ! I’d give 
the price of a farden cake to go and see the poor 
misei-able things.” 

, “Would yer?” says he, snappin’ me up in a 
minnit ; “I’m goin’ to he a nextra dowm in the 
kitching at a real slap-up aflair in Bel grave- square 
next week, and if you’d fancy to go,” he says, “I’ll 
put yer up to a dodge as ’ll parse yer in.” 

“ Get a order for two while you’re about it,” ses 
tho old lady. 

' “ It ain’t done with orders,” he says ; “ this is 

it. There’s a very curus old gentleman, a major 
from Indy, and his wife, which hates one another 
like pison, and is always a squabblin’ together 


when they think nobody’s there to hear ’em ; but 
afore company they make believe to be the most 
lovin’ in the world. Well, they gives a dinrer 
party now and then, and he’s got his set o’ people 
he likes and she’s got hern, and he hates her set 
and she can’t abear his’n ; so this time they’ve cum 
to a sort of agreement together. The major ses, 
ses he, ‘ Hang it, madam,’ he ses, ‘ let’s divide the 
honour,’ he ses. ‘ We are goin’ to ask fourteen,* 
ho ses, * and I'll get seven of my set, and you shall 
get seven of yours ; I sha’n’t ask no questions, and 
don’t you neither. If you’ll be civil to my friends, 
ril be the same to yourn, and nobody’ll none 
the wiser.’ ‘Very well,’ says she, ‘agreed, on 
condition,’ she says, ‘ that you don’t ask to«super- 
wise my list, or grumble if I asks people you don’t 
know.’ ‘ Not a bit of it,’ he says. ‘ I don’t care 
who you ask. Only, don’t you bother yourself 
about my people, either,’ So that’s the agreement ; 
now, iis I’ve happened to hear from the footman 
as how one on ’em have sent to say he can’t come, 
Avhy, I’ll tog you up like a lord, and you can easy 
slip in and take his place.” 

“ Yes,” says my old lady, but then they’ll find 
him out.” 

“ How ? ” says he : “ the old lady ’ll think he’s 
a friend of tlie major’s, and the major ’ll think he 
belongs to the old lady’s set, and they’ll both be 
awful civil on that account, and if he keeps hisself 
quiet he’ll pull through it rattlin’,” says he. 

ell, I felt a little narvous at first, but havin’ 
talked so pert like about goin’ I didn’t like to draw 
back. So we settled as how he should come round 
and see to my dressin’ on Tuesday afternoon, and 
then, when the time came, Jem should drive me 
round in tho barrer. 

I’ve told yer how he druv me round in the 
barrer, and about his sayin’ “ Gee hup, Neddy,” and 
leavin’ me alone. 

I must say it timied me a little when I found 
myself all by myself, aud see a policeman, too, 
near the railins. But I sajs to myself, a thinkin’ 
of the donkey, “ Gee hu^,” I says, and with that I 
turns the corner, and walks up to the door of the 
house, 

I expected to find a lot o’ people waitin’ outside, 
but there warn’t nary one, and not so 'much as a 
song to bo heard from a winder — so I gHc» a 
knock. 

The door was openeh like lightnin’ by as big^nd 
fine a feller as ever stepped in shoe. He’d got on 
a snuff-coloured bob-tail coat and weskit,'ji^ Ith 
brass buttons and plush bB^ieches, and stoi/aj jigs 
that looked for all the world like silk ; so ^e jest 
puts down my^hand to try, and touched hiS’T'i^lalf, 
and, by George, I found they was— real Chaney 
silk. 

“ You’re a going it, you are,” says I, pleasant 
like, but he gave me a liawf ul 190k ; and then I 
remembered that Brockey had said something about 
keeping quiet ; so I walked past him, and was just 
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goin’ into the parlour. “ Here,” he says — “ here,” 
a callin* after me, “ I’ll jest take 3 ^our hat and coat,” 
says he. 

4‘ Bight you are,” I says, glad to see him come 
round again to his temper. “ Its a narsty sort o’ 
night,” ses I. How’s master ?” wishing to show 
’im that I bore no malice, and it wiis all right. 
But he only stared at me more than over, and at 
hist he said, What name shall I say, sii’, if you 
please?” 

I was just a goin* to pop out Sprouts ; but I ro 
membered what Brockey had told me. So I says, 
stately like, to show I could be up in the sterrups 
too, “ Cook in the right-hand pocket of the coat, 
young man, and you’ll find it written on a card, 
and there’s tuppence in the other j)ocket,” I ses, 
wishin’ to do the gentleman, “ for a drink o’ beer 
for 3 'ourself.” 

So he rummnge.s out a card, and ho marches 
straight upstairs with it ; not so much as say in’ 
With your leaf or By your leaf. 

At last, when he’d got to the top of the first ! 
flight, he turns round, and siiys he to me, rather 
contemptuous, sa}rs be, “ Come this way, if you 
please,” 

“Who taught you manners?” says I, now fai)ly 
bilin’ over, “ a walkin’ up stairs before j^our betters, 
young man.” But I never seed such a s])iritless 
chap ; he only give me another look ; so I walked 

up. 

The place was clean enough ; hut there was 
doosed little furniture in the hall ; just a hard sort 
of chair without a bit of stuffin’ on it and a largisli 
mat. The stairs was nice, and the car|)its soft like 
to the feet in going up. At last w^e gits to the 
fust floor, and tbc feller opens a door and sings out 
the readin’on the card, “ Horatio Weer do Weor.” 

I felt a sort o’ chokin’ at the throat, and a 
coldness too, more especial as 1 wore a high starched 
collar and a little tuppenny-’a’penny white rag 
twisted round my neck, instead of the old belcher. 
Howsomever, in I goes. 

Well, the room was a big ’un, and looked awful 
uncomfortable ; I never was in such a dreary place 
in all my life. There was a lot of little chairs in 
it as wasn’t big enough for anybody over seven 
stone to sit down upon ; and they’d taken the bed 
out oi'the back room, and made it all into one, 
vntfh open doors. When I got in there was about 
a dozen or fourteen people a sittin’ on ’em, and a 
soft of cheeky little fellowVith w^hite hair standin’ 
in the middle of tho room. 

I guessed he was the major, tho’ he hadn’t so 
much as his eperlettts on, bein’ dressed in black 
and white, like me and the rest. 

Anybody with half a eye could ha’ seen the 
major didn’t* know nothin’ o’ me, though he didn’t 
like tn show it. So, with a sort o’ sidelong glance 
at his wife, which she didn’t seem, to twig, he 
makes me a vqty perlite bow. 

Brockey’s words to me was, “ You’ve got 


nothing to do but bow,” says he, ** and you’ll pull 
through all right,” 

So I gives the major a reg’lar scraper, and then 
I sits down on a sort of sofa-bedst^id in the middle 
of the room, and I takes a look round. I never 
see such a lot of cures in my life as the rest of the 
people was. There was six or seven females, old 
and young, and ne’er a decent cap amongst tho lot. 
As for dresses I can’t talk about ’em, for of all the 
skimped up things as ever I see they was the wust ! 
ju«t for all tho world like my little gal’s frocks when 
slio was turnin’ o’ nine There was skii't enough in 
’em to have made harf-a-dozen bodies over and 
over again. But I suppose they’d all bin bought by 
contract of a slop dressmaker, and she’d made some 
mistake in the cut of tho lower part and took it 
out by scjimpiu’ the rest. Tlieir poor arms, too, 
wa.s bare and cold, and they’d tried to keep their 
chilly fingers warm by puttin’ on their gloves. 

Olio on ’em, rather a old party, had a eyeglass 
and a hooky nose, and she got a starin’ at me with 
it till 1 felt rather uncomfortable. 

The men was just as bad. They was dressed 
for all the world like a batch of undertakers, and 
precious miserable it was. Tight shining boots 
with tho huppers made of hile-cloth, and cut away 
coats with nothing to keep yor warm round the 
waist and lii es, tiien the hair o’ most o’ the great 
gabies wa.s parted down the middle, and likewise 
a eyeglass^ too. 

’The room wa.s furnished Lawful shabby; there 
was ne’er a eupbourd in it, and as for chancy 
<jriui merits on the mantelpiece, not a single one. 
''riioro was a good fire enough blazin’ in the grate, 
but devil a kettle o’ bilin* water on it for a drop o’ 
grog, and ne’er a dog, or cat, or child to be seen in 
all tho blessed place. This don’t soot my fireplace, 
se.s I to my.sf3lf, but without speakin’. 

J think they was all as frightened o’ one another 
I as I was o’ them, for they talked so low it was 
more like a buzz, and they hadn’t the pluck to 
laugh out loud, but only grinned. As for me, I 
said nothin’, rememberin’ what Brockey had told 
me, till an oldish cove come out and posted his.self 
near me, and begun a talkin’ about pictures and 
heart. 

“ I seldom toiiche.s it,” I scs, “ except once in a 
way with sago and onions ; and I ain’t wery nutty 
on it then.” Arter that ho walked away. 

I was a gettin’ awful hungry. At last a little 
fa.t sold; of a covey throws the door open and looks 
at the major, and he says, “ Dinner j ” Then the 
major’s old lady begun bobbin’ about a askin’ of 
everybody to bake everybody’s arm. I was just a 
goin’ to make up to a sweetly pretty little thing 
when the old gal says to me, says she, “ Will you 
take Lady Hawkey, Mr. de Weer ? ” says she ; and 
afore I could say Jack Bobinson the old party with 
tho hook nose and the eyeglass puts her harm in 
mine, and in this here stoopid fashion we galli- 
wanted downstairs. 
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Well, at last we got into a big room where I 
couldn’t see a blessed thing to eat but flowers and 
candles, which was stuck all over the table, and 
looked very pretty, but wa^r/fc satisfyin’. Some 
on ’em took their gloves orf, fearin’ to sile ’em, I 
HuppoSe, but I made up my mind to sho\'. 'em as 
the value of a pair o’ kids was nothin’ to me, so I 
kept mine on. 

Presently in walks that imperdent feller, quite 
demure, as took my coat, along with two ov three 
more fellows, and he says to me, “ What soup ’ll 
you take ? ” 

“ Pea,” fees I, in a low tone. 

“We ain’t got it, sir,” he says. 

“Then bring me a basin o’ mutton broth,” ses I, 
quite haughty. 

The old woman with the eyeglass gave me a 
look but said nothin’. Whether ho heard me or 
not I can’t say ; but, howsomcver, he brought me 
a plate with the bottom just kivered by some sort 
o’ brown stiift' I never see before. I thought I 
wouldn’t make a rumpus, so I fell to. But I see 
him in a corner a whisp’rin’ to one of his mates 
and lookin’ at me. 

“ It’s a capital drop o’ soup,” ses I to the old 
lady at last, not likin’ to seem glum. 

What she said I don’t know, for I was too busy 
with the spoon. When the young ftdler come 
round I gives him the plate, and ses, “ I’ll take u 
drop more.” 

Cunnin’ like he tries to do me agin. So say 5 lie, 
as if he was hai d of hoariii’, “ Turbot, sir, or 
salmon, did you say 1 ” 

Says I, still low, but betwixt my teeth like, says 
I, “ Soup, you lubber.” I thought it was gettiii’ 
high time to stop him dictatin’ to me in his own 
master’s liouso. 

So he gave a nasty sort of a smile, and brought 
me another spoonful of the brown. 

Well, when I was eatin’ of it, the old woman 
stared at me that bold — I never see the like ; and 
when I advised her to take a drop more she moved 
her chair a little from me, and never said a single 
word. 

After the soup they brought on lots o’ things 
with crack jaw names, too long for me to remember. 
Most of the people seemed to know all about ’em. 
As for me, every time the old major ofiered me 
anything I jest bowed to him, and so got on werry 
well. But that feller behind my chair was spiteful 
to the last, and seemed to have took a dislike to 
me the moment I come in the place, as had done 
no harm to ’im. If ever I turned my head a 
moment he whipped away my plate like a flash o’ 
lightnin’, and there was no such thing as gettin’ a 
good taste of anything flesh or fish. I didn’t get 
a single drop o’ gravy, for he alius managed to tnJke 
it away from me jest as I’d got my knife read> to 
clear it orff the plate. 

The rest on ’em was the okkurdest creetures at 
eatin’ as ever I see, rammin’ their phawks into 


their mouths like mad. So I made one more trile 
to make things pleasant with the old lady. “ Mind 
you don’t prick yourself, Mrs. Hawkey,” I says, 
smilin’. * 

“ Pray do not distress yourself on my account,” 
says she, as pleasant as a vinegar-bottle havin’ 
words with a pepper-box. 

I was werry nigh garspin’, for I hadn’t had a 
drop to drink, so I ses to the feller- in the black 
coat, “ I’m thirsty,” says I. “ What’ll you take, 
sir % ” says he. “ Anythink you’ve got in the house,” 

I says ; and if he didn’t give me a dose of the 
sourest muck I ever put to my lips, I’m a BuJ^hman. 

So I made up my mind to punch his he'&.d just 
as I was a leavin’ of the house. 

Well, then the old fellow as had spoke to me on 
the fust-floor began a talkin’ about “ fleebottomy,” 
which I suppose is Latten for flower, for it seemed 
to be all about buds and plants, and the old major 
s:iys, quite fine — 

“ That there last lekture o’ youm at the Institu- 
shun,” says he, “ was werry instruktiv’ and even 
entertainin'.” 

They’ve got a way o’ talkin’ that’s somehow 
different from oum, but, if you’re sharp, you soon 
ketch hold on it. 

“ It would ha’ bin more so,” says the other one, 

“ if I’d ’ad the advuntij of your Injun experi- 
ence,” pat enuff with his arnser. 

That reg’lar tickled the old major: he quite 
seemed to warm up like, and begun chattin' away 
a good ’un. His talk hadn’t much to do with 
flow’rs as I could see, but it was about everythink 
else, and I suppose it’s all fleebottomy. It was all 
about Injer, and punkers, and doolies, and 
helefants, and tigers, and ragers — some sort o’ wild 
bea.st I ain’t seen, but I thought I’d show him ho 
hadn’t got it all his own way. 

“ I’ve been with the tigers myself, major,” says 
I, “ leastways I’ve seen ’em in the Sologikai 
Gardins.” 

This was the first thing I’d spoken out loud, and 
it reg’lar turned the larf agin the major. All on 
’em tittered a bit, except him and his wife, and 
they looked quite wild and savij at one another, 
as if they was arskin’ questions. 

“ One o’ their rows agin, I suppose,” says I, and 
felt glad I’d got over my shyness, and come out so 
well. 

Then in comes all them idle fellers and strips off 
twm slips o' cloth like round towels, and kivers the 
table with a lot of wine in deefanters and all sorts 
o’ fruit ; as for me, I was d3dn' for a smoke, but I 
see ne’er a pipe nor a bit 0’ b^hey in the place. 

The old major’s, wife was more spiteful than I 
thought, for after lookin’ awful evil at me she 
gives a kind o’ glance at the rest on ’em, and 
blowed if the stuck-up creatures, old hook-nose 
and all, didn’t sail right out ’o the room. All the 
better, thinks I to myself. Let ’ent stay there till 
I sends for ’em ; if our company ain’t good enuff 
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for ’em, tliinks I, they’ll come back soon enuf!' 
after their tantrums. Now I hope we shall have 
a song, I says, and I begun a thinkin’ of the toasts 
I snould give ’em if they put me in the chair. 

But no — ne’er a hammer, or a chairman, or a 
song. They all talked away like schoolboys over 
their lessons instead — about gettin’into Paiiiament ; 
and huntin’ and heart and somethin’ about last 
month’s review in Edinburgh, that one old fellow I 
said he’d seen that mornin’, and noboey laughed i 
or seemed to twig the blunder, except me ; but I 
didn’t say anythink, for I didn’t want to make the j 
old boy* look like a fool. As for most o’ their 
talk, it Vas such a pack o’ stuff and nonsense that 
1 ain’t^ot the ’art to put it down. 

Once or twice some on ’em liad a drop o’ wine 
together, and bobbed their heads at one another 
like heathens without so much as 1 looks 

towards yer, or Here’s luck, 

By-arid-by the old feller gits up, tired o’ waitin’, 

I suppose, so says he, “ Lets go and jine the ladies,” 
sevS he, as if his sperrit was reg’lar broken. I’d 
harf a mind to say — Let ’em wait till tlxey get out 
o’ their tantrums ; but I thought o’ Brockey, and 
I didn’t. 

If my old lady was to see me give in like this, 
thinks I, I should be a mere i)laything in my own 
place. 

Well, we went upstairs. Some other time I’ll 
tell yer about that second part in the drawin’-room, 
but I ain’t got the heart to do it now. I sit it out 
for an ’our or two, till I felt as twittei’y jxs a kitten, 
and then I come away. 

The barrer was waitin’ for mo round the corner, 
Jem, and you w'us there. Never shall I forgot the 
taste of that dro{) o’ porter yer brought out of the 
can, or the reHsh o’ that lump o’ bread and the 
onion you give me from the pocket of yer coat. 
For yer Qwn privit year, old fellow, I got many 
things as I can’t let out to the public ; but this I 
will say, that unless I’d seed it myself, I couldn’t 
ha’ believed as creeturs wi’ money in their pokkets 
and eddication could he so miserable. They’re 
deservin’ of all the pity of them as knows the 
blessin’ of a good meal, pleasant conversation, and 
a easy way o’ meetin’ one’s friends, and, iho’ pVaps 
I mayj£g>f at ’em along wi’ you, I’d be the fust 
pejpon to put a trifle down for ’em at any public 
meetin’, or get up a friendly lead or a sing-song to 
purvide the poor things yith a Christian meal o’ 
wittlea and make their miserable lives more com- 
fortabler and 'appy.* Hichaei) Whiteing. 


.THE SELF-EXifiEJD. 

There came a soul to the gate of Heaven 
Gliding slow — 

A soul that was ransomed and forgiven, 
Afid white as snow : 

And the angels all were silent. 


A mystic light beamed from the face 
Of the radiant maid : 

But there also lay on its tender grace 
A mystic shade : 

And the angels all were silent. 

As sunlit clouds by a zcphjnr borne 
Seem not to stir, 

So to the golden gates of morn 
^ They carried her : 

^nd tlie angels all were silent. 

“ Now open the gate, and let her in, 

And fling it wide, 

For she has been clesnsed from stain of sin,” 
St. Peter cried : 

And the angels all wei e silent. 

“ Though I am cleansed from stain of sin,” 
She answered low, 

“ I can)o not hither to enter in, 

Nor may I go : ” 

And the angels all w'ei’e silent. 

I come,” she said, “ to the pearly door, 

I'o see the Throne 

Where sits the Lamb on the Sapphire Floor, 
With God alone : ” # 

And the argels all were silent, 

1 come to hear the new song they sing 
To Him that died, 

And note where the healing waters spring 
From His pierced side : ” 

And the angels all were silent. 

But I may not enter there,” she said, 

“ For I must go 

Across the gulf where the guilty de.ul 
Lie in their woe : ” 

And the angels all wex'e silent. 

*‘If I enter Heaven I may not pass 
To where they be, 

Though the wail of their bitter pain, alas I 
Tormenteth me : ” 

And the angels all were silent. 

“ If I enter Heaven I may not speak 
My soul’s desire 

For them that are lying distraught and weak 
In flaming fire : ” 

And the angels all were silent. 

“ I had a brother, and also another 
Whom I loved well ; 

What if, in anguish, they curse each other 
In the depths of hell? ” 

And the angels all were silent. 

“ How could I touch the golden harps, 

• W'hen all my praise 
Would be so wrought with grief -full warps 
Of their sad da 3 rs ? ” 

And the angels all were silent. 
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“ How love the loved who are sorrowing, 

And yet be glad ? 

How sing the songs ye are fain to sing, 

While I am sad ? 

And the angels all were silent. 

“ Oh clear as glass is the golden street 
Of the city fair, 

And the tree of life it maketh sweet 
The lightsome air : " 

And the angels all were silent. ’ ^ 

* And the white-robed saints with their crcwtis 
and palms 
Are good to see, 

And oh so grand are the sounding psalms I 
But not for me : ” 

And the angels all were silent. 

** I come where there is no night,” she said, 
“To go away, 

And help, if I yet may help, the dead 
That have no day : ” 

And the angels all -were silent. 

St. Peter he turned the keys about. 

And answered grim ; 

Can you love the Lord, and abide w'itliout, 

* Afar from Him ? ” 

And the angels all w’ere silent. 

“ Can you love the Lord wdio died for 3’ou, 

And leave the place 

Where His glory is all disclosed to view, 

And tender grace ? ” 

And the angels all wei’e silent. 

“ They go not out who come in here ; 

It w'cre not meet : 

Nothing they lack, for Ho is here. 

And bliss complete : ” 

And the angels all were silent. 

“ Should I be nearer Christ,” she &aid, 

“ By pitying less 
The sinful living or woeful dead 
In their helplessness ? ” 

And the angels all were silent. 

“ Should I bo likor Christ were I 
To love no more 

The loved, who in tlieir anguish lie 
Outside the door ? ” 

And the angels all were silent. 

Bid He not hang on the cursed tree, 

And bear its shame, 

And clasp to His heart, for Iqve of me, 

My guilt and blame % ” 

And the angels all were silent. 

“Should I b© liker, nearer Him, 

Forgetting this, 

Singing all day with the Seraphim, 
in selfish bliss ? ’ 

And the angels all were silent. 


The Lord Himself stood by the gate, 

And beard her speak 
Those tender words compassionate, 

Gentle and meek : 

And the angels all were silent. 

Now, pity is the touch of God 
In human hearts. 

And from that way He ever trod 
He ne’er departs ! 

And the angels all were silent. 

And He said, “Now will I go with you, 
Dear child of love ; ^ 

I am weary of all this glory, too, 

In Heaven above : ” 

And the angels all were silent. 

“ We will go seek and save the lost, 

If they will hear, 

They who are w^orst but need me most, 

And all are dear : ” 

And the angels were not silent. 

Da, Walter C. Smith. 

From “ ITUda among the Broken Gods^ 
hy XHrrtussion of the Author, 


GBACIE. 

Amelia Wyvern on “ varnishing day ” was a sight 
for the gods to see. Stepping out, daintily attired, 
her bright face positively brilliant with excitement, 
she carried in her well-gloved hands the neatest of 
colour-boxes and the newest of paint-brushes, as 
well as a tenderly treasured printed document 
which invited her to coino and view her own picture 
in the Street Exhibition. 

She crossed the threshold of that sacred spot 
somewhat nervously, afraid of being i^bopped or 
tui-ned away, yet trying to appear as self-possessed 
as though the best part of her twenty years had 
consisted of “ varnishing-days.” 

When she entered the gallery, which was not a 
large one, she looked eagerly round, but could nob 
for some time discover the bandit. There were 
about a dozen people in the room, women as well 
as men, strolling or stiinding about, mostly in k^mts 
of twos and threes, and all with a more or mss 
chilled and dejected aspect. A couple of kindly 
workmen were bringing a long ladder for "an 
unfortunate youth who wishbd to touch up his 
picture, hung as it was so high that nothing of it 
could be seen but the lower^portion of a pair of 
glazed Wellington boots. Following the 
direction of th« ' artist’s upturned ejms, however, 
Amelia suddenly discerned her pictui*e, hung on 
the top line, where it seemed so small as to re- 
semble a richly coloured postage-stamp. 

Alas, poor bandit ! Alas, poor Amelia ! The 
bandit frowned and glared in puny efibrt from hia 
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altitude, whilst Amelia turned positively faint from 
disappointment, and two big tears forced themselves 
into her eyes. 

4She bit her lip hard to prevent the tears from 
running down her cheeks, and stole her hand 
fuitively into her pocket to find her handkerchief. 
The painter of the boots had meanwhile commenced 
to climb his ladder, and, looking round somewhat 
suddenly, he. encountered the pretty sorrowful face 
beneath him. 

“ Is your picture up hero also ? ” he asked, kind!}". 

“ Shall I varnish it for you ? ” 

“ Oh. thank you, tlumk yon ! " stammered Amelia. 
Alas, the words of sympathy made the tremulous 
tears overflow 1 

“ Ybu’ll get used to it,” said the painter, gently ; 

“ anyhow, you’ve got your name in the catalogue. 
And at a little distance the picture looks un- 
commonly well, doesn’t it, now? Besides, it’s 
often those at the top that sell the soonest, you 
know.” 

Poor Amelia, gazing from afar at the well- 
known bluish features of her bandit, wondered 
if her new friend’s pictures were always hung 
so high that he had grown used to speak on tlie 
subject with happy confidence ; then, after thank- 
ing him, she wended her w’ay slowly and sadly 
home. 

She felt bound to appear as cheerful as possible, 
however, in her sister’s presence, for Grace was 
waiting, in a perfect fever of anxiety, to hear the 
details of so eventful a morning. Therefore itcain^ 
to pass that, a few days later, when Amelia and 
her mother sallied forth together to see the pictures, 
even Mrs. W’yvern \vas scarcely prepared for tlie 
shock of seeing the bandit so unduly elevated. 
There were no very w’ell-known names .among the 
painters I'epresented in the Catalogue ; consequently ^ 
Mrs. Wyvern took a high stand, and was more 
angry than aggrieved. 

“ We must be prepared for a little jealousy^ rny 
child I " she added consolingly, after .a burst of 
WTathful words; I daresay it is well known that 
you are young and pretty.” 

In which speech it may be thought that Mrs. 
Wyvern was somewhat hard upon the hangers, who 
were not, after all, of the feminine sex ! 

But* whether her comparative success (or com- 
parative failure) ha 1 been good for Amelia or not, 
it is certain that she went back to her work at her 
Professor’s with improvec^ industry. She worked 
early and late ; sht? never seemed to tire. Her 
eager enthusiasm had mellowed and given place 
to a patient even-tdlnpered love of her profession ; 
once, when Grace spoke to hereof the future, she 
answered gejatly : * « 

“ Oh, Gracie, I seem hateful to myself for having 
been so silly as to think I should ever do anything 
great.” 

But you vill, you must, Amy.” 

** Must I ? I don't know, I scarcely dare to 
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hope. Oh, it is all os far ofT as that Aurora that 
you and Douglas Wei's talking of ene afternoon ; 
do you remember, Gracie ? ” 

Douglas? Did you call him Douglas?” asked 
Grace in a wliisper. 

“Yes — no,” answered Amelia, reddening. ‘*I 
think of him as Douglas, sometimes.” 

“ Amv ! ” 

“ Weil.” 

“ C^me and sit beside me, wu’ll you, dear ? 
Ttiere, give me your bl.'ssed ohi head close, and let 
mo stroke it. Listen. If ever you think about 
me, by-and-by, later on ” 

“ Oh, Gracie, don’t.” 

“When you think of me,” repeated Grace, 
firmly, “think, dear, how glad I was that you 
thouglvt of Jiim as Douglas, your Douglas. Will 
you, Amy ? ” 

“ \ os,” answered Amelia, who was crying. And 
thereupon she caught hold of her little sister’s 
hand, and squeezed it violently, and then, without 
a word, she got up and ran out of the room. 

A few days later, Grace called her mother to 
come and ; it beside her, 

The trvo were alone in the room. It was twilight, 
the hour the sick girl loved : 

“ Between the dark and the daylight, 

\\Tieu the night Ls beginning to lower.” 

Grace thought it should not only be “the 
children’s hour,” as Longfellow meant it to be, but 
an hour of healing balm for all the sick and sorry, 
a time when our spirits loose themselves from their 
trammels and grow more spiritual — an hou^, above 
all, wlien we seem nearer to those wo love, and 
more able to say what at other times it is hard to 

Ki,y. 

Outside, in the dreary fog-laden street, the gas- 
lamps were being lighted, one by one, and occa- 
sionally the rolling sound of ciirriage- wheels grew, 
and passed, and died away upoti the ear. 

“ Mother, come and s[>eak tome,” said Grace; 
I want you to do something fm’ me,” 

There was a rising sob in Mrs. Wyvern’s tliroat 
as she obeyed the summons, for she had been 
wrapt in . sorrowful uicditation ; nevertheless, 
sitting down silently, she took within her own the 
fragile fingers of Grace’s outstretched hand. 

They wWe very fragile fingers. Mrs. Wyvern 
could not but recollect with a fresh pain at her 
heart what Douglas M’lluish had told her yester- 
day, after he had held the child for awhile in his 
arms at the window. Yes, he said that the light 
weight had grown - yet lighter ; he thought it his 
duty to tell that, he said, and ever since he had 
spoken thus a sense of helpless misery had gathered 
tightly round Mrs. Wyvern’s hcMirt. For she 
knew, alas ! of how little use to Grace were the. 
medicines prescribed for her ! she knew that hers 
was not any curable malady. . . . . 

“ Will you do something for me mamma ? 
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“ What is it, Grade ? ” 

“ Something that I want, very, very much. Will 
you promise to do it, mamma ? ” • 

** Without knowing what i-L is ? ” 

Mrs. Wyvem gazed at the e»iger little face, 
visibly eager even in the twilight shadows ; tears 
came into her eyes ; somehow she could not keep 
them hack. 

** Oh, promise, mother, promise I ” 

“ Very well, I promise, child. • 

“And you will never, never tell.” 

“No, I will not tell ; not if you do not wish it.” 

“ I have saved four pounds of my own,” said 
Grace hurriedly — “ my very own — ^my pocket- 
money. And Amy has put five guiueiis on the 
bandit.” 

“Well?” 

“ I want you to buy the bandit. Do you under- 
stand, mother ? ” 

“ You — want — me — to — buy — the — bandit ? ” 
repeated Mrs. Wyvein, slowly. 

“ Yes, yes ! Oh, you said you would do it ! 
You must ; you promised. And you promised that 
you would never tell.” 

** I will . not tell,” said Mrs. Wyvern, gently. 

“ But, Grade, I scai-cely see ” 

“Don’t you see,” asked the girl feverishly — 

“ deti’t you see that if Amy sells this picture, her I 
first picture, she will bo quite tremendously en- 
couraged ? The picture will have a red star on it 
— she told me that — and all the world wull know 
that it is sold, and what a great painter she is 
going to be, and everybody will want to buy her 
pictures.” Grace stopped, exhausted, and drew a 
long breath. 

“My little Grace,” said Mrs. Wyvern, huskily. 

“ I know so exactly how it will be,” went on the 
child ; “ I have been thinking it all over, oh, for 
so long ! It is the first picture that makes the 
whole diflerence, and, when once anybody has got 
a start, success follows easily enough. Poor Amy ; 
she has nobody to help her on, only you and me, 
mother dear. But, above all, you will not tell ! 
promise again, promise.” 

“ Yes, I promise.” 

“I am afraid you must advance me the one 
pound five shillings. 1 will pay you bsick regulaidy, 
all my pocket-money, week by week.” 

“ Will you, dear ? ” 

Mrs. Wyvern spoke in a strange voice; fortu- 
nately the room was growing so dark that Gracie 
could not see her face, nor see the tears that 
rained and rained down so quickly that Mrs. 
Wyvem did not even attempt to' dry them. 

“ I would have waited till I Lad saved all the 
money,” said Gracie, after a pause, “ but I thought 
it was better not to wait.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Oh, because " ;— W ell, the exhibition might 

shut soon, perhaps. But you will go to-morrow, 
mamma f ” 


“ To-morrow ? ” repeated poor Mrs. Wyvern, 
vaguely. 

“ You must go and arrange with the secreta^, 
and have the bandit sent by-and-by to some other 
address, to another name, not yours, of course. 
W'e will think it all out together, won’t We, 
dear ? ” f 

There was a long pause, and then Gracie spoke 
again, very softly. 

“Mother!” 

“ Well, my child ? ” 

“ If — ^if — well, suppose if I were to die, Amy 
would be just a very little bit richer, vfjpuldn’t 
she?” 

“ Just a little, darling.” • 

Grace answered nothing; she only raised her 
mother’s hand to her own loving lips, and kissed 
it, with a long, long kiss. Presently she W'his- 
pered : 

“ That would help Amy — and Douglas.” But 
she whispered the words so softly it is doubtful 
whether Mrs. Wyvern heard them : at all events 
she kept silence. 

It happened that one d;)y soon after this con- 
versation Amelia received a letter containing the 
announcement of the sale of her fii\st picture. 
Her joy was unbounded ; she jumped up, and 
danced, and ran about the room like a child in 
high delight. Douglas M‘Huisli, who was present 
(he had looked in for a moment only, of course), 
sat open-mouthed and amazed, watching his lady- 
love’s evident symptoms of lunacy, and wondering 
whether any effort on his part might ever 
succeed in calling forth such expressions of joy 
from her. 

;Mrs. Wyvern was somewhat silent and con- 
strained, but Gracie, the little traitress, gave vent 
to many exclamations of pleasure and astonishment. 

“ Hurrah, Amy ! ’ she cried ; “who would have 
thought it % And yet did we not all of us prophesy 
this long ago ? Why don’t you come and shake 
hands w'ith her, Mr, M‘PIuish, and tell her how 
awfully glad you are?” 

But Amelia dragged her mother into the next 
room. 

“ Shut the door,” she whispered, excitedly ; “ oh, 
now listen, listen, mamma. I never had so much 
money of my own before. It is my very ovte, 
isn’t it? I earned it, you know, and now you 
must tell me what I can get for Gracie ; I want to 
spend it on her. Poor little Gracie ! She has so 
few pleasures! And she has been so good and 
kind, if you only knew ! She iias never ceased to- 
be encouraging about my work, and I don’t think 
she ever remembers one little bit that she — that 
she isn’t as strong as we are.” 

Mrs. Wyvern, bound by her promises, could 
only nod her head and say constrainedly, “ Yes, my 
dear, yes ” ; but the next morning she accompanied 
Amy on a long and fatiguing quest *in search of 
something undefined — a pr^ent for Grade. 
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Up and down Piccadilly, past Regent Street, 
beyond Oxford Street, bank into Bond Street, 
walked that weary pair; then into unknown 
stMBets and places where, finally, a tame and 
beauti^l piping bullfinch — a^marvellously trained 
and trilling bird, a very Mano amongst bull- 
finches — was fixed upon, housed in a new 4).ige, and 
carried in Amelia’s arms, as she and her mother 
jolted homewards in a four-wheeled cab. 

The Profe^or saw nothing of his pupil that day ; 
bullfinch-worship occupied the whole of the after- 
noon. And from henceforth Bully’s cage was 
placed close beside the sick girl’s couch, and Bully 
becameTher inseparable companion. She knew, 
though Amy did not know, whoso savings ha(l 
gone tt> purchase him ; but she knew also wliose 
affection had bought him thither. Her heart was 
full of love and gratitude as she lay, her blue eyes 
more lowly than ever in ilieir temU rness, w'atching 
the tiny songster, who bent his sliiny black head 
on one side, and trilled forth the melody of the 
sweet ThuringLan folk-song, telling of “Treue 
liiebe ” : 

“ Ach, wie ist ’a mbglich dann, 

Dass ich dich lassen kann ? 

Hab’ dich von Herzen lieb, das glaube mir I 
Du hast die Seele mein 
So ganz genommen ein, 

Dass ich kein’ andre lieb’ 

Als dich allein 1 ” 

But Grace herself was about to leave him. 
Neither true love,” nor care, nor songs of bird, 
could keep her. She was on tier -vvay to a land of 
heavenly sweetness and song, beyond the light of 
moon and stars, beyond the rays of the Aurora 
Borealis, the poetry of which had taken such a 
strange hold on her youthful imagination. 

She spoke of it to Douglas M‘Jluisli once, when 
she happened to be alone with him. 

You and Amy must go North some day,” she 
said, “and be happy, quite happy together; and 
when you journey across the moors and you see 
before you, far away, those beautiful shining rays, 
you will think of me somehow with the Aurora, 
won’t you, Douglas ? ” 

“ My little sister,” anwered, Douglas tremulously, 
as he clasped her hand in his, and kissed it 
revereilttklly. 

^ m m 

It was her beloved hour of twilight when she 
died ; she passed away wit ft scarce a sigh. There 
was no more sorrow €ior sadness in her death than 
there had been in her bright and unselfish life. 
She bade Douglas liftAer in his arms, and carry her 
to the window. It was during a heavy snowstorm ; 
large flakes ^of snow were faflii^ rapidly; the 
street, the passers-by, the roofs of the houses, the 
very world seemed white, spite of the deepening 
darkness. 

“Amy,” eft^ed the child, “ come and see the 
€now. It must be beautiful in the North. Mother, 
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are you there? Ah, listen to Bully I Mother,” 
and she drew her mother down, close to her own 
little chill face. “Mother, remember — you will 
never tell.” 

Then she dropped back in the arms of her 
brother Douglas. That was the end. 

By-and~by, after several sorrowful months had 
gone past, Grace’s words came true. Amelia 
marriqd Douglas M'Huish, and, travelling with him 
tft the far North, visited the home of his fathers 
and wandered with him, hand in hand, across the 
purple moors. Later on, they returned to London 
to settle down, aach to work and bring grist to 
the mill, for Amelia gradually learnt to make her 
bandits less fierce in aspect, and less blue in com- 
plexion. ' 

Meanwhile, during the young folks’ absence, in 
her house in the dreary London street IVirs. 
Wyvern lived her lonely life. And when her pet 
bullfinch piped to her his plaintive Thuringian love- 
song ; 

“ Ach, wic ist 's inoglich darn, 

Dass ich dich lassen kann 7 ” 

Mrs. Wyvern laid aside her knitting, and folded 
her hands, and listened, whilst burning tears 
coursed slowly down her cheeks. But never, at 
.any time, did she reveal that tender little 
st>cret of Gi-acie’s which sho had promised not 
to tell. Lady Lindsay. 

jjiermiiaco'i of Mossts, A. & 0. Blacx. 


A LONDON VOLl XTARY. 

SCHEKZANDO. 

Down through the ancient Strand 
The Spirit of October, mild and boon 
And sauntering, takes his way 
This golden end of afternoon, 

As though the corn stood yellow in all the land 
And the ripe apples dropped to the harvest moon. 

Lo! the round sun, half down the wastern slope— 
Seen as along an unglazed telescope — 

Lingers and lolls, loth to be done wdth day ; 
Gifting the long, lean, lanky street 
And its abounding confluences of being 
With aspects generous and bland ; 

Making a thousand harnesses to shine 
As with new ore from some enchanted mine, 

And every horse’s coat so full of sheen 

lie looks new tailored, and every ’bus feels cle.an, 

And never a hansom but is worth the feeing; 

And every jeweller within the pale 
Offers a real Arabian Night for sale; 

And even the roar 

Of the strong streams of toil that pause and pour 
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Eastward and westward sounds suffused — 

Seems as it were bemused 

And blurred, and like the speech 

Of lazy seas upon a lotus-eating beach— 

With this enchanted lustroasness, 

This mellow magic, that (as a man’s cares<» 

Brings back to some faded face beloved befure 
A heavenly shadow of the grace it wore 
Ere the poor eyes were minded to beseech) 

Old things transfigures, and you hail and bleaj 
Their looks of long-lapsed loveliness once more ; 

Till the sedate and mannered elegance 
Of Clement's is all tinctured with romance ; 

The while the fanciful, formal, finicking charm 
Of Bride^s, that madrigal in stone, 

Glows flushed and warm 

And beauteous with a beauty not its own ; ■ 

And the high majesty of Paul’s 

Uplifts a voice of living light, and calls — 

Calls to his millions to behold and soo 
How goodly this his London Town can be ! 

Eor earth and sky and air 
Are golden everywhere. 

And golden with a gold so suave and fine 
The looking on it lifts the heart like wine. 

Trafalgar Square 

(The fountains volleying golden glaze) 

Gleams like an angel-mruket. High aloft 
Over his coucbant Lions in a haze 
Shimmering and bland and soft, 

A dust of chrysoprase, 

Our Sailor takes the golden gaze 
Of the saluting sun, and flames superb 
As once he flamed it on his ocean round. 

The dingy dreariness of the picture-place, 

Turned very nearly blight, 

Takes on a certain dismal grace, 

And shows not all a scandal to the ground. 

The very blind man pottering on the kerb, 

Among the posies and the ostrich feathers, 

And the rude voices touched with all the weathers 
Of all the varying year, 

Shares in the universal alms of light. 

The windows, with their fleeting, flickering fires, 
The height and spread of frontage shining sheer, 
The glistering signs, the rejoicing roofs and 
spirCvS — 

’Tis El Dorado — El Dorado plain, 

The golden city ! And when a girl goes by, 

Look ! as she turns her glancing head, 

A curl of gold is floated from her ear ! 

Golden, all golden ! In a golden glory, 

Long lapsing down a golden coasted sky, 

The day not dies biit seems 

Disport in wafts and drifts of gold, and shed 

Upon a past of golden song and story 

And memories of gold and golden dreams. 

W. E. Hexley. 

Uypermmim qftht Author. 


THE MAN AT MADRAS. 

[after mb. RUDYABD KIPLING.] • 

Scene. — Mrs. Mayitard's house at Simla, and that 

lady seated in her boudoir. Enter Mrs. Hawksbee 

hastily. 

Mrs. Hawksbee. My dear Mary I .Console me I 
Comfort me ! Have you been to Peliti’s to-day ? 
Produce chocolate — indeed, I could almost do with 
a peg 1 I’ve terrible news ! 

Mrs. Maynard. “ One at a time, gentlemen, 
please ; you’ll all be served,” as the paiTot \tho had 
been brought up in a public-house said to the star- 
lings that were pecking at him. 

Mrs. Haw. Mary! None of your gibes! This 
is serious, 

Mrs. May. It must be to bring you here so 
early. Take off your finery, and tell me all about 

it. 

Mrs. IIaw \tragicaUy\ Mary, I was insulted last 
night 1 

Mrs. May. ITow interesting ! Who w.'is it ? 
The Mussuck, or the General — the champagne 
always makes him odiously afiectionate. 

Mrs. Haw. Neither ! Guess again. 

Mrs. May. Not the Hawley boy ? 

Mrs, Haw. Mai’y ! I'm ashamed of you. That 
innocent ! 

Mrs. May. Oh ! it’s astonishing what innocents 
are capable of. But come ! who was the happy 
man % 

Mrs. Haw. Mary, I won’t be chaffed. Happy 
man, indeed ! The audacious wretch was — was the 
Long Civilian ! 

Mrs. May. The Long Civilian ! Fanny, you 
don’t mean it ! Honest Injun ! 

Mrs Haw. It’s a fact. Isn't it monstrous ? One 
is decently civil to a man, and he breaks out in this 
way. 

Mrs. May. “ Decently civil ! ” Ye gods ! Listen 
to her ! 

Mrs Haw. Yes, only decently civil. Come, 
Maiy, you can’t say I encouraged the Long Civilian. 

Mrs. May. It depends upon what you call en- 
couragement, my dear. At any rate, you contrive 
to make decent civility go a long way. 

Mrs. Haw. As how I Question me. I’ll own 

Mrs. May, Well, I suppose you let him talk* by 
the hour all about himself, Snd said it was “so 
interesting ” ? 

Mrs. Haw. Of course, my bear. One does tliat 
with them all. 

Mrs. May. Oh, indeed ! And in« return does 
one confide to them all that it is something quit© 
new to be understood — — 

Mrs, Haw. Oh I well 

Mrs. May. Wait a minute. And when they all 
walk beside one’s ^rickshaw with their hands on it,. 
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do we put a hand on the hands of them all — quite 
by accident, don’t-cher-know % 

Mbs. Haw. Stop S stop, Mary ! you are too bad. 

I confess I md tell the Long Civilian that 
John and I had not many things in common. 

Mbs. May. Just so; and what did ho say? 

Mbs. Haw. Well — he seemed pleased. 

Mbs. May. Ah I They all do, I suppose. And 
what else ? 

Mrs. Haw. Well, he rather made <^nnof John 
being so far away, while I was lonely up here. 

Mbs. May. Lonely ” she calls it ! 

Mrs. Haw. Be quiet, Mary, or I won’t tell you 
any mof’e; — and he always now calls John the Man 
at Madi*as. 

Mr9. Mat, Does he, indeed ? A charming way 
in which to refer to a husband before his wife. 
Now, Fanny, you have owned up. And my 
opinion of your decent civility is, that it bears 
a suspicious resemblance to a desperate flirtation. 

Mbs. Haw. Call it what you like. At all events, 
IVe been punished if I did encourage him. 

Mrs. May. Poor thing ! Tell me all about it. I 
always warn girls to light shy of civilians. I 
believe they plough the fields with them in Lower 
Bengal. 

Mrs Haw, Well, at the ball last night, you 
must know, I gave him several dances. 

Mrs. May. And siit out as many more, I know 
the program. 

]\Irs. Haw. And he seemed rather excited. 

^Irs. May. Champagne ? 

Mrs. Haw. [iridiyiiantlyi], Ceiiainly not. 

Mrs. May. I beg pardon ; I only asked. Then 
I suppose it was the memory of the j)leasant bridle- 
paths round Pr(>.:pect Hill, and that last moonlight 
picnic at Seepee. Those things do turn their 
heads, 

Mrs. Haw. I don’t know what did it; but ho 
got rather ajBTectionate. 

Mrs. May, I daresay. You are looking very 
“ crummy,” as the Major calls it. What did you 
do? 

Mrs. Haw. Do! Of •course I withered him. 
Solemnly warned him that such conduct was 
abominable. 

Mrs. May. Solemnly warned him ! You are 
quite snfe you didn’t say it in a “ You-are-a-very 
naifghty-boy-but-I’ll-never-forgive-you-if-you-don’t 
do-it-again ” sort of way ? 

Mrs. Haw. No, I didn’f; I was angry. 

Mrs. May. And What then ? 

Mrs. Haw. Why, I can hardly tell you. The 
wretch put his arm^opnd me and kissed me, and 
said, “ Hang it, Lotty, you weren’t so starchy in 
old days.” ^ ^ . 

Mrs. May*. Good gracious ! But I don’t under- 
stand. Why, Lotty, when your name is Fanny ? 
and what were the old days ? 

Mbs. Haw. .Ah I That’s just it. [Solemifdy^ 
Mary, I have u history. 


Mrs. May I always thought so. [i/cMtwi,] 

Beally, dear? 

Mrs, Haw. You wouldn’t have guessed it, would 
you? 

Mrs. May. Of course not, dear. 

Mrs. Haw. W'ell, once upon a time I w'os in the 
chorus at the Frivolity, and Lotty Morton was my 
stage name. 

Mrs. May. My gracious ! — I mean, very natural, 
my dej^r. 

•Mrs, Haw. Now, Mary, thoi'e are choruia giids 
and chorus girls. I was very fond of fun and 
flirtation, and went out to supper with half a dozen 
gii'ls and men ; but I never was like the other sort 
of chorus girl — you understand ? 

Mrs. May. Perfectly, dear. 

Mrs. Haw. But at tlie same time, John 

Mrs. May. The Man at Madi-as, I under- 
stand. 

Mrs. Haw. John did not, does not, know. I 
met him when I was staying with a very quiet 
aunt at Sonthsea. And John is rather serious, 
and if this horrid Jjong Civilian tells him anything 
— and I expect hiui every day — ^it will be a pretty 
business for mo. 

Mbs. May. But how did the Long Civilian know 
you ? 

Mbs, Hay. Oh ! it seems ho met me one night 
years ago at a supper given by a cousin of his. I 
didn’t remember liim in the least ; but it appears 
he knew mo at orce, and that explains several 
things in his manner wiiicli puzzled me. ( 

jMrs. May. A little too appreciative of the docent 
civility — eh, Fanny ? \ 

]\Irs. Haw. Mary, you are horrid, and I expected! 
you to sympathise. You have- had some narrow I 
shaves yourself. ^ 

Mrs. May [cciZmZ?/j. I have, dear; and as in 
the pauses of dance, play, and Gymkhana, every 
one in Simla has had shaves, as you call them, my 1 
withers are comparatively unwrung. | 

Mrs. Haw. But what am 1 to do ? I 

Mrs. May. Go on playing up to the Long j 
Civilian, and ho won’t tell for fear of your crying j 
olT. ' 

Mrs. May. But supposing he trios to kiss me 
again ? 

Mbs. May. Lc.t him. 

Mbs. Haw. Mary, you are positively immoral I 
Mbs. May. Not at all, dear. One has to put up 
with such trifles, 

Mbs. Haw. And when J ohn comes ? lie may 
arrive at any moment. 

Mrs. May. That might complicate matters I 
admit ; but by that time this wanderer from his 
paddy-fields should be well schooled. 

Mrs. Haw. But John ? 

Mbs. May. John ? Suiely by thi» time John is . 
too well trained to shy at the Long Civilian? 

Mbs. Haw. Ah, well, it’s a muddle any way you 
look at it. 
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Mrs. May. Not at all. Pluck up your courage. 
Shall lA^iake John off your hands % 

Mbs. Haw. Mary, you are mcorrigihle ! 

[Mrs. Maynard is looking out of the window. 

Mbs. May. Why, I do declare the Long Uiv’ilian 
is coming here. 

Mrs. Haw. You don’t say so ! \Biiierly!\ To 
tell you the story, I suppose. 

Mrs. May. And a man with him 1 Short 

Mrs. Haw. And a red beard ? 

MrI. May. Yes ; and a pair of legs that don’t 
quite match. 

Mrs. Haw. John! [Rushes to window. 1 Oh, this 
is awful ! on couch. 

Mbs. May. And so they know each other! It 
strikes me that, for his own peace of mind, John 
had better have remained the Man at Madras. 

H. Savile Clauke. 


MY BROTHER HENRY. 

Strictly sj) 0 aking I never had a brother Henry, 
and yet I cannot say that Henry was an impostor, 
[le came into existence in a curious w'ay, and I Ciin 
Ixink of him now without malice as a child of smoke. 
The first I heard of Henry was at Pettigrew’s 
louse, which is in a London suburb, so conveniently 
dtuated that I can go there and back in one day. 

[ was testing some new Oabanas, I remember, when 
Pettigrew remarked that he had been lunching with 
/a man who knew my brother Henry. Not having 
‘ any brother but Alexander I felt that Pettigrew 
had mistaken the name. “ Oh no,” Pettigrew said ; 
“ lie spoke of Alexander too.” Even this did not 
convince me, and I asked my host for his friend’s 
name. Scudamour was the name of the man, and 
he had met my brothers Alexander and Henry 
years before in Paris. Then I remembered Scuda- 
mour, and I probably frowned, for 1 myself was 
my own brother Henry, 1 distinctly recalled 
Scudamour meeting Alexander and me in Paris, 
and c.alling me Henry, though my name begins 
with J. I .explained the mistake to Pettigrew, 

I and there, for the time being, the matter rested. 

. However, I had by no means heard the last of 
^Henry. 

'’’Several times afterwards I heard from vailous 
persons that Scudamour wanted to meet me because 
he knew my brother Henry. At la.‘^t w o did meet, 
ia Jimmy’s chamlxers ; and, almost as soon as he saw 
me, Scudamour asked where Henry was now. This 
was precisely Avhat I feared. I am a man who 
always looks like a boy. There are few persons of my 
age in Xtondon who retain their boyish appearance 
63 long as I have done ; indeed, this is the qurse 
of my life. Though I am approaching the age of 
thirty, I pass for twenty ; and I have observed 
old gentlemeai frown at my precocity when I said 


a good thing, or helped myself to a second ghiss of 
wine. There was, therefore, nothing surprising in 
Scudamour’s remark, that, when he had the plea- 
sure of meeting Henry, Henry must have b«en 
about the age that I had now reached. All would 
have been well bad I explained the real state of 
affairs to this annoying man ; but, unfortunately 
for myself, I loathe entering upon explanations to 
anybody about anything. When I ring for a time- 
table, and William John brings coals instead I 
accept the coals as a substitute. Much, then, did 
I dread a dLscussion with Scudamour, his surprise 
when he heard that I was Henry, and his comments 
on my youthful appearance. There was no likeli- 
hood of meeting Scudamour again, so the easiest 
way to get rid of him seemed to be to humotlr him. 

I therefore told him that Henry was in India, 
married, and doing well. “ Remember me to 
Henry w hen you write him,” was Scudamour’s last 
remark to me that evening. 

A few weeks later some one tapped me on the 
shoulder in Oxford Street. It was Scudamour. 

Heard fi-om Henry ? ” he asked. I said I had 
heard by the last mail. “Anything particular in 
the letter ? ” I felt it would not do to gay that 
there was nothing particular in a letter which had 
come all the way from India, so I hinted that 
Henry was having trouble with his wife. By this 
I meant that her health was bad ; but he took it up 
in another w^ay, and I did not set him right. “ Ah, 
all I ” he said, shaking his head sagaciously, “ I'm 
sorry to hear that. Poor Henry ! ” “ Poor old 

boy ! ” was all I could think of replying, “ How 
about the children ? ” Scudamour asked. “ Oh, the 
children,” I said, wdth what I thought presence of 
mind, “ are coming to England.” “ To stay with 

Alexander?” he asked. My answer was that 
Alexander was expecting them by the middle 
of next month ; and eventually Scudamour went 
away muttering, “ Poor Henry ! ” In a month or so 
we met again. “No word of Henry’s getting leave 
of absence ? ” asked Scudamour. I replied shortly 
that Henry had gone to live in Ilombay, and would 
not be home for years. He saw that I was brusque, 
so what does he do but draw me aside for a quiet 
explanation. “ I suppose,” he said, “ you are 
annoyed because I told Pettigrew that Henry’s 
wife had run away from him. The fact did it - 
for your good. You see I happened to make a 
remark to Pettigrew about your brother Henry, 
and he said that therd was no such person. 
course I laughed at that, and’^inted out not only 
that I had the pleasure of Henry’s acquaintance, 
but that you and I had a talk about the old fellow 
every time we met. ‘ Well,’ Pettigrew said, ‘ this 
is a most remaifka’ole thing ; for he,* meaning you, 

‘ said to me in this very room, sitting in that very 
chair, that Alexander was his only brother.* I saw 
that Pettigrew resented you concealing the exist- 
ence of your brother Henry from hiiji, so I thought 
the most friendly thing I could do was to tell him 
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that your reticence was doubtless due to the 
unhappy state of poor Henry’s private ajSTairs. 
Naturally, in the circumstances you did not want 
to tolk about Henry.’* I shook Scudamoiir by the 
hand, telling him that he had acted judiciously; 
but if I could have stabbed him in the back at 
that moment I dare say I would have done it. 

I did not see Scudamour again for a long time, 
for I took care to keep out of his way ; but I heard 
first from him and then of him. One <’ay he wrote 
to me saving that his nephew was going to Bombay, 
and wou^ov X be so good as to give the youth an 
introdiKtion to my brother Henry ? He also asked 
me to ^ne with him and his nephew. I declined 
the dinner, but I sent the nephew the required note 
of introduction to Henry. The next I heard of 
Scudamour was from Pettigrew. “ By the way,” 
said Pettigrew, “ Scudamour is in Edinburgh at 
present.” I trembled, for Edinburgh is where 
Alexander lives. “ What has taken him there ? ” 
I asked, with assumed carelessness. Pettigrew 
believed it was business. But,” ho attded, 

Scudamour asked me to tell you that he meant 
to call on Alexander, as he was anxious to see 
Henry’s children.” A few days afterwards I had 
a telegram from Alexander, who generally uses this 
means of communication when he coiTesj)onds with 
me. “ Do you know a man Scudamour? Pveply,” 
was what Alexander said. I thought of answering 
that we had met a man of that name when we 
were in Paris; but, after consideration, I replied 
boldly : “ Know no one of name of Scnulumour.” 

About two months ago I passed Scudamour in 
Begent. Street, and he scowled at me. This I 
could have home if there had been no more of 
Henry; but I knew that Scudamour was now I 
telling everybody about Henry’s wife. By-and-by 
I got a letter from an old friend of Alexander’s, 
asking me if there was any truth in a report that 
Alexander was going to Bombay. Soon after- 
wards Alexander wrote to me saying he had 
been told by several persons that I was going to 
Bombay. In short, I saw that the time had come 
for killing Henry. So I told Pettigrew that Henry 
had died of fever, deeply regretted ; and asked him 
to be sure to tell Scudamour, who had always 
been im+f^rested in the deceased’s welfare. Petti- 
grew afterwards told me that he had communi- 
cated the sad intelligence to Scudamour. “ How 
did*he take it ? ” I asked. Well,” Pettigrew said, 
reluctantly, ^ he told me that when he was up 
iu Edinburgh he did not get on well with 
Alexander. But he, expressed great curiosity as 
to Henry’s children,” ‘"Ah,” I said, “the 
children were both drowned in, the Forth; a sad 
affair — we can’t bear to talk of It.” I am not 
likely to see much of Scudamour again, nor is 
Alexander. ’Scudamour now goes about saying 
that Henry was the only one of us he really 
• J. M. Barbie. 

£9FemU$9imo/theAuth«r, 


NOTTMAN. 

That was Nottman waving at me, 

But the steam fell down, so you could not 860 j 
He is out to-day with the fast express. 

And running a mile in the minute, I guess. 

Danger ? none in the least, for the way 
I.s good, though the curves are sharp, as you say, 
B’tt bl<iss you, wheu trains are a little behind^ 
They thunder around them — a match for th0*wijQd. 

Nottman himself is a devil to drive, 

But cool and steady, and ever alive 
To whatever danger is looming in front, 

When a train has run hard to gain time for a 
shunt. 

But he once got a fear, though, that shook him 
with piiin, 

Like sleepers beneath tlio weight of a train, 

I remember the story well, fw, you see, 

His stoker, Jack Martin, told it to me. 

Nottman had sent down the wife for a change 
To the old folks living at liiveiiy Grange, 

A quiet, sleepy soit of a town, 

Save when the engines went up and down. 

For close behind it the railway ran 
In a mile of a straight if a single span ; 

Three bridges were over the straight, and between 
Two the distant signal was soon. 

She had with her a boy — a nice little chit 
Full of romp and mischief, and childish wit, 

And every time that we thundor’d by, 

Both wore out on the watch for Nottman and I. 

“Well, one day,” said Jack, “on our journey 
down, 

Coming round on the straight at the back of the 
town, 

I saw right ahead, in front of our track. 

In the haze, on the rail, something dim-like and 
black. 

“ I looked over at Nottman, but ere I could speak, 
He .shut off’ the steam, and, with one wild shriek, 

A whistle took to the air with a bound ; 

But the object ahead never stiir’d at the sound. 

“ In a moment he flung himself down on his knee, 
Lent over the side of the engine to see, 

Took one look, then sprung up, crying, breathless 
and pale, 

* Brake, Jack, it is some one asleep on the rail I ’ 

“ The rear brakes were whistled on in a trice, 

While I screw’d on the tender brake firm as a 
•vice. 

But still we tore on with this terrible thought 
Sending fear to our hearts — ‘ Can we stop her <xc 
not ?’ 

Q 
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“ I took one look again, then sung out to my 
mate, 

* We can nevear draw up, we have seen it too 
late/ 

When, sudden and swift, like the change in a 
dream, 

Kottman drew back the lever and liung on the 
steam. 

“The great wheels stagger’d and span wifh the 
strain, 

While the spray from the steam fell around us 
like rain, 

But we slacken’d our speed, till we saw with a 
wild 

Throb at the heart, right before us — a child ! 

“ It was lying asleep on the rail, with no fear 

Of the terrible death that was looming so near ; 

The sweat on us both broke as cold as the dew 

Of death as we question’d — ‘ What can we do ? ’ 

“ It was done — swift as acta that take place in a 
dream — 

Nottman rushed to the front and knelt down on 
the beam, 

Put one foot in the couplings ; the other he 
kept 

Right in front of the wheel for the child that still 
slept, 

** I stood close behind him, and, standing could 
feel 

Underneath the wild roar of the merciless 
wheel, 

And I know — and this thought made me catch at 
my breath, 

That the very next moment would be life or 
death. 

“ * Saved I ’ I burst forth, ray heart leaping with 
pride, 

For one touch of the foot sent the child to the 
side, 

But Nottman look’d up, his lips ^shite as with 
foam, 

* My God, Jack,’ he cried, ‘ it’s my own little 
Tom I ’ 

“ He shrunk, would have slipp’d, but one grasp of 
my hand 

Held liim firm till the engine wiis brought to a 
stand, 

Then I heard from behind a shriek take to the 
air, 

And I knew that the voice of a mother was there. 

“ The boy was all right, had got off with a scratch : 

He had crept through the fence in his frolic to 
watch * 

For his father; but, wearied with mischief and 
play, 

Had fallen asleep on the rail w’here he lay. 


“ For days after that on our journey d</vvn, 

Ere we came to the straight at the hack of the 
town, 

As if the signal were up with its gleam • 

Of red, Nottman always shut off the steam.’* 

ALBXAJtfDEB AndEESOST. 


MR. SPROUTS’S COURTSHIP. 

Laiist ISIunday wos our weddin’ day, anck wo ’ad 
what the old majur ’ud call a s’lect sercle o^friends 
in the hevenin’ ; for they may talk as tbpy like 
about pride, but yer can’t hob-nob with heverybody, 
yer persition won’t allow it. I may do bizness 
with a cove as hawks vinkles in a basket ; but what 
wood all the chaps with barrurs say if I arsked 
them to mete ’im at my ’ouse ? I may be thrown 
in contack with a “ I am starvin’,” or any other 
artis in sersiety; but liow would the “ Beadle Ex- 
terminator to tlie London Yestreys” like to drink 
out of tho same set o’ teo-kups with ’im in Kolly- 
liour-alley? As that old gent sez in Parliament, 
“ If property ’ave its dooties, it ’ave also its rites.” 

Lor’ bless us ! as we grows older these universary 
days seems to kum twice a yere, an’ all as ’as bin 
seems to have happened yesterday, and all as is to 
be looks as if it wos cornin’ to-morrer. There don’t 
seem to bo no good distance o’ time either afore 
yer or be’ind yer. Wei'OJis, when you’re a cheeild, 
yer seems as if you had lived for ever an’ wos goin’ 
to live for evermore, 

Betsi wanted to send out kards, like them pore 
critters in the sk wares ; but, says I, “ let’s sho’ 
ourselves independunt on ’em, and do it in our own 
way.” So I jest sez to wun or two in plane Hinglish, 
“ Yill yer shake a, teekup at our drum next Munday, 
old pal ?” an’ they sez, “ Like a journeyman ’atter,” 
an the thing was done. 

Wo’d a nice party. There vos Mr. Grimes, 
assistant to a dust kontractur — he ain’t one of 
them low broots as carrys the stuff up the laddur, 
but wun as shovels it in the baskit, an’ his vife a dis- 
tribbiter of dairy produse. Then there vos Ferritt, 
the dawg fansier, an’ his sun as can ritS; an' kill 
rats agin’ time with any dawg in the vurld, .and 
Siguur Bagshot, as owns a Karryvan of Curosetees, 
likevise his wife, an' the jiant, and the ^lud 
Drinker of Peroo, from the ^sho’, as is not at all 
prowd in privit life, an’ likes beer. Afi«m the 
Dworf, supposed to be the only sun of the Sultin 
of Turkey, now in Hingland, kum in the burly 
part o’ the heveni^n, but, as 'e begun a kryin’ cause 
ve adn't got n6 katsmeat, we sent *im away, and 
finished up verry kumfurtabl’ amongst hour- 
selves. 

I shall never forgit our coartin’. Lor’ bless me 
what a gay yung feller I wos when I fust knoo 
Betsi, My ’air was kurled every blessid momin’ 
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vith baldcy pipe, an’ I thought o’ nothin’ but fashun 
and Tanitis, I’d four rows of hobnales in my best 
boots, an’ wore a weskot every blessid day in the 
weelcf let alone Sundays. If ever there wos a sho’ 
of dawgs my puppis kamed orff the prize ; an’ thay 
wos puppis I You kood a put ’em in a 'arf quarten 
glarse, an’ they lav’d me like a farthur. If ever 
there wos a friendly lead, Joe opend with tho fust 
song. If there, wos a '■raffle, Joe put his name atop 
of the list, an’ ’ad the fust throw. Ven ’o fed his 
rabbits the gals used to look over the railings .and 
visper ‘‘ pretty bunny,” meanin’ pretty Joe. Wen 
’e went oi^t burd-ketchin’ tha used to bother ’im 
fur pressints, an’ made pets o’ the burds; and wen 
he tuk vun on ’em to the play tharo wos no stint 
o’ gingur-lbeer an’ mutton-pies, for eels ’adn’t kiim 
up. But I nevur used to think o’ mfirryin’ ; an’ at 
larst thay hall got to callin' me “ Batehilur J o,” for, 
as the fellur sez in tha book, “ My ’art wos adermint 
agin the distrakshuns o’ the fair.” 

But it warn’t to last for ever ; for wun day I 
wos goin’ 'ome promiskus-like, in the evenin’ at 
nite, w'hen I kiim plump on a Jak-in-the-Grene in 
a by-street, an* I wos standin’ as yoo mi to be, 
looldn’ at the green workin’ up and down, more 
like a barril o’ beer fomentin’ than anytbink else, 
when up cum the Queen of Buty with the ladel, 
an’ begun to darnse. 

Yer mite ’ave knock’d me down with a sledge 
’ammer, for of all the luvly things I ever see she 
wos one. She koodn’t have weighed less than 
eleven stun, an’ she ’ad a arm an’ fi.^t as could have 
flored a coaly, an’ wos kuvvered vitii mu.sling and 
rod boots like the beins of anuther viirld. The 
jentlo excitement o’ the 'op ’ad given a glo’ of 
warmth to ’er checks and nose, and d’rekly I see 
’er I felt a sumthing krackiu* hiasiJo an’ 1 knew 
my 'art vos touched. 

“ Give us a copper,” sez she. 

A copper,” I sez, anny think, everythink ; 

here’s tuppense.” 

“ Is that all ? ” sez she, smilin’. 

I have no more,” sez I ; “ stop, does yer 

mother smoke ? ” * 

“ She do,” sez she. 

“Then take my baccy-box,” I sez, an’ I give 
her half-amounce of burd’s-eye an’ a coloured 
j)ipe. . 

Thay vent off, an’ I followed an’ see ’er dansin’ 
-agin a^* a^n vith the Lord the cock’d ’at and 
green sash, an’ makini beleev to kiss her hand 
and offer ’©r luv to ’im till I felt the fires of 
jeliursy cussin’ thro’ branes, tfio’ I mite ’av 
’ad the sense to see as it wos only a purfeshunal 
detachment. 

I foUered *er *to ’er fathur’s dooi*, as wos a 
koko merchunt ov the name of Chigley. I see 
em put the green to bed. I found out ’er name 
wos Betsi. I waived a last adoo to 'er as she 
«stood neer the coke scales. I vent ’ome. 

But not to sleep. I fed tho rabbits an’ the 


pijjins, an’ give the pups a hapurth o’ milk an* 
put ’em to bed. All nite long I vol tossin’ about. 
I got up an’ wacked the puppies for a change. 
I tride to teach my starlin’ to vissel “ Elizurbuth 
Ciiigley,” but it wos only the nite before as I 
teeched ’im to lam “ liatkecohur Joe,” oiit o* 
komplerment to a friend, and ’q mixt the two 
together, and did nothin’ but vissel Ratketchur 
Chigley till I felt tis I could ha’ pisened 'im. 

It^weni on for Fxirn days, an’ every ’our I got 
worse an worse. I took no prido in dres, the peek 
of m}^ cap wos pretty nigh as often on my forehead 
as it vos over my left ear. 1 'ad to take two drinks 
to finish a pot of ’evvy, my ’air got out o’ kurl, I 
kouldn’t vissol, I kouldn’t shy a skittel-ball. I 
’adn’t the strength to skin a rabbit, I wos off my 
bakky, I wos late on markit days, I spekkilated 
in koko an’ lost, I skw'^anclerd my kapital, I ’ated 
the rat-pit, I didn’t 'ave a fito for three weeks. 
The pups groo up without ’avin’ thare tales kut, 
tlie kat fought tho cliikkiugs, the rabbits got uffy, 
an’ one on ’em ’ung hissolf thx’ough the bars of his 
’uteh ; and in tho mist of it all the vite mouse vos 
konfinecl, and tho fathur seemed to ask mo 'ow ’o 
wos to git sop for 'is cliildrun. 


This brought me too. “ I must do suthin’ or 
die,” sez I ; “1 owe a dooty to this ore famerly o’ 
innorsents; ” an’, as luck would have it, I hit upon 
a idea. 

There wos a haredressur in the street as had a 


assistant named Alfonser de Makasanr, a pulfeck 
swell, as wore tVellintun boots, an’ could spell , 
“ satisfaksluin ” like a dixonery, likewise ’e cou* " ' 
rite ornimeutle, and did aU the cards for the vin^l 
So I vent to him. 

I told ’im wot wos the mattxn , an’ sez ’ 
have my symperthy,” he ses, “ I’m in the 
tender sittyvation,” s'ez he. “ Ow can I help • 
“Why,” I sez, “I wants yer to py' 
everythink I tolls yer in ornirnental riti^ j 
the lines. Say as 1 feels my ’ai't si 
nothin’ as if it vos bein’ biled, an’ enm 
yer think of, an’ I’ll give yer thrippontq, 
every idea a.s yer can rite to her.” ^ 

“Rite to who?” sez ’e. “Elizurbu 
“ Also the cognomen of my idol,” sez y f »’ 

'e lit me the follerin’ note ; — 

“ Beloved 3’^et buteful unknown ! en the 
mornin’ brakes my awaken’d soul w wing its 
flite to yer lattiss and chirrup “ Gitj 
at eve we’ll sit beneeth the archin 
wunder wy yer fathur eats ’is heart rS^^soUitooxl, 
and skatturs yer buty to the winds. A^ Elizur- 
buth, werfore art thou Betsi i Is this i 
wich I see before me? and wot’s in a naj| 
Youm, as you uses ’im, 

• “ Jod| 

“ IT.B. All letters to be prepade.” 

“ Wot is the price o’ that ? ” I sez. 

' Eight peme,” ’© s^, “ leastways if yer hip’© it 
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rit like printin*. The quotfishuns from the poets 
ig tuppeiise a piece, and the ritin’ tuppense.’* 

But when I got to the post office I see a compleat 
letter liter for sale for both sexes, with forms of 
address for members o' Parliment, marcliints, 
ambassadors, and lawyers, an* a reddy rekner, on 
the prinseeples of sound merrality, and I hot it. 

The very next day I gits a letter from 'er as 
fine as if it 'ad been copied out of a letter liter, 
only I knew as no one else but me wos to sich 
a dodge. This vos it : — 

“ Letter 23. — To a lover on rejectin’ 'is soot. 

** Deer Cur, — If in the freodoin o’ koiivoisa'^hun 
enjined by the konvonshunalities o’ sosiete 1 'ave 
led yer to believ as the detachmint you express is 
resiprokled, I ask yer pardun, for candy compels 
me to acknowledge that the utmost solicitations 
of ingenooity will avail you nought as iny art is 
another’s an’ my Fathur, who is a retired merchint 
of wealthy babbits (here put okkipation of Father, 
if any), could ill sustain the bereeveinent of wun 
he 'as trained vith peculiar care. Madenly modisty 
prevents me from addin’ more. — I am, Cur, with 
full 'steem, yours, “ Elizuhbuth Cuigley.” 


D’rekly I'd posted that I went an' lade in about 
a pound o’ stake an’ some hewy, and felt konsider- 
ably refresh’d. In four days’ time I went to her 
fathur’s orfis to make a larsfc appeal, and foun# her 
weighin’ out a sak o* coke. 

D’rekly I see ’er I pulls a horful long fase as if 
I VOS gnawed to piecis, an’ I sez soUumly — 

‘‘ Is your name Chigley ? ” sez I. 

*• Rayther,” sez she. 

“An’ mian,” sez I, “is Sprouts. Do yer still 
luv my ’ated riile ? ” 

“ Yes,” she says, “ I vusshups ’im.” 

“ Wot’s ’is fltin’ weight 1 ” I sez. ^ 

“ lie’s a purfessliunel person — a haredressur,” 
sez she. 

“ Is thare no ’ope ? ” sez I. * 

“ How much do yer git a wekel ” sez she. 

“ Five-an’-tvventy sbillins in the season,” sez I. 
“No hope wotever,” sez she. 

“ Tliank yoii kindly, Miss Chigley,” I sez. “ I 
will not keep you any longur. 1 am goin’ to ’op 
the twdg. 1 am slowly wastin’ aw^ay with ’unger. 
I weigh’d twelve stun three dwys ago ; I now ways 
four. Good-bi, and exsept the blessin’ of a ’ungry 
’art. . 


D’rekly I got this I sent the folleidn’, which I 
red out o’ the buk, an’ improved with bits o’ my 
own : — 

** Prom a modist but unfor’nate young gentleman. 

“Deer Elizurbuth, — My Art is a wolkaner, My 
feelina’ is wirlpools, My daw’g is dead, Woises 
seems to wisper ‘Chigley’ in the silent nitc, Yer 
^\silf-3ike form flotes before me in vislnins like a 
t'^ng of hair, and I have no peas iu my bed. — Y'er 
cTjtedyunt servint, “ Josey Siuiouts.” 

1 Gh® from her as folows : — 

Veatbtter 25. — To the same on the same from 

^ -Forgit yer unhappy passion. Try to 
Spot^^ disturbances by furrin travil, and in 
the eC®ch of the city of the Ca-sars obiiviate 

my tr® ot charms. For u a horrible path is 
hopenMan (Jeny that I am hindiflerent to yure 
mennjf llent quality’s of ’ed and ’art wo\dd be 
mere 1 JaeJon, 1 ’ave w’atched yure career, and 
shall jy to do so wen the rewords- of a lofty 

ambitioTl ^dl b© youi n. 

“ (Her“ ,jo name). “ Elizuubutii CniGLET. 

' “ ‘^^‘^^®\Coke-shed, Ash-lane, Spitalfields.” 

I see this o’ game vos no go, and I mite ha’ 
gone on lik^^bis for hever. Besides, I vos tired o’ 


starvin itself, 
follerin” 


I begun a noo move in the 


“ ^18, — This is to give notis that I vill neither 
eat tMrink anythink till yer’ve promised to be 
miaij Therefor, if yer holds bout hobstinit, you’ll 
'aveb appei'e on the hinkwest, and likewise be 
awad at nite by the glic^t of yer humble servunt, 
“ Josef Sprouts,” 


I had 'ardly got a dozzen steps away wen she 
kiim runniu’ arfter me, and throo ’eiself on my 
veskit, and sez she, “Josef, beluvid Josef, if you 
luv me better than vittles, yer ’art indede is troo. 
I was only tryin’ yer. I ai:v yoorn, thian for ever. 
Come liin, an’ pcuir out the story o’ yer love, an’ 
have some herriu’.” 

“ Will yer be a mother to my puppeys 1 ” I sez. 

“ I vill, I vill,” sez she, an’ then our noses met, 
an’ then our lips, an’ it vos settled. 

“ May I wait upon yer father ? ” sez I. 

“ bout coal-vippin’,” sez she, but in the 

evenin’ I giv ’im a quarten o’ rum an* got his 
consent. 

We wos tide up tliat very day three weeks. The 
colevippcr spuied no expetis in fittin’ out 'is child. 
The tvooso was dun hup in a sak in the washhouse, 
an’ there vos eveiy think the hye could desire. 
Three yards of ile-kloth for table-kivers, an' three 
pares o’ noo stockkins, an’ three darned, a shawl, 
a female pare o’ bluchers for market-days, two 
nitekaps aud a sta*-bone, a kuart pot with a false 
bottom for bizness, and a full-sized one tSr pleshur, 
an’ too pare of yaller boots, and Bonnycastle's 
Algebry for readin’ on wet days. 

D’rekly wo got bak'from church I rushed’ horlT 
madly up vun street an’ ^dovvn another in the 
’appyniss of my 'art. I felt ubur everything. I 
floted along like a bladder?' I felt a longin’ to do 
sumthin’ unnatural, unkommon, danjerus, so I 
went to Avask myself and to be difived. Alfonser 
De Makassur avos reedin’ Lord Bakun’s “ Don 
J coin ” wen I rushed in. 

“ Hooray I hooray ! ” I sez, “ I’ve wun 'er, she. 
is mian, ste is mian.” 

“ Moderit yer transports,” sez ’e, “ who’s youm ? 
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Betsi/' I seas, ** Betsi’* 

« Wot Betsl ? ” sea ’e, 

** Betsi Oliigley/' I sea, **the coal-vipper’s child.” 

“Ht’s false,” skremed, “thou wiper, thou 
(sarpint. She is not thian. I ’av *ad 'vowels of 
luv from 'er own raven lips. I 'av given ’er two 
pots o’ permatum and a pair of sizzers. She L 
Hiian by hevery bumeing tie.” 

It wos too .troo. My Betsi wos 'is Betsi, and 
is’n as wos wos mian as is. 

’E sharpened a razur with emfersis, wile a dark 
frown lit hup 'is butiful ’ead of 'air. 

“ Did lyou say you wonted sba\-in’ ? ” ’e sed, 
tryin’ to look karm, with a terribl’ roll of 'is rite 
hyeball. 

“ No,” I sed ; “ forgiV me ; it wos a parsin’ 
weekniss. I am better now. T wish to be jnst,’' 
I sez; “ I think I owes yer eight pen.se ; aksept a 
shilling, an’ wen yer Ic*. !: at. the nd fourpense, 
think sumtimes of Jo.sef Sprouts. Farcwel.” 

“ I will not touch yer filthy gold,” he sed, puttin’ 
it hin is veskit pokkit, “ I will chaoe thee till 
deth.” 

I flew to ’er fathur’s manshun, and he pursood. 
Neddi’s granfather wos harnissed to a noo barrcr 
at the dore vaitin’ to take 1ms to Witechapil, w^ere 
we wos to spend the 'unnymoon. 

Betsi ad fin’shed kleenin’ 'erself, an’ all vos 
reddy wen we got there. 

“ Unmanly w'oinan I ” skremed Do Makassur, 
** wot is the kause of this rejekshun ? ” 

“ You wos too reg’lar at meels,” sed Betsi. 

“ Listen,” ’e sez, “ I 'ad tak’n a siiperior sharin’ 
shop, and I shall ’awe to forfit the depozzit. May 
the cuss of a blighted bein’, a ’airdressur’s kuss, 
fail upon yer ’ea, and make yer bawld before yer 
time. Ma’ the orty tyrant as ’ave stolin yer, wliip 
yer with unkindness worse thfin yer fathur whips 
his coals. May yer 'ave no children, ’an ven 
they’re vaksinated ma' it nevvur take. ISIa’ yer 
’ave no joy in wakin’, and may yer dreoms alway.s 
be harnted by the memnmry of Makassar’s cuss.” 

Alter that the troosu vos put in the barrer, the 
naburs cheered, the cole-wi]ppur giv’ us ’is blessin’, 
«n’ we druv off. Bicuard Whiteinq. 


THE DEAD MOTHER. 

I. • 

As I lay asleep, as I lay asleep, 

Under the grass as J lay so deep, 

As I lay asleep in my white death -serk 
Hnder the shade of Our Lady’s Kirk, 

I waken’d up in the dead of night, 

I waken’d up in my shroud o’ white, 

And I heard a cry from far away, 

And I knew the voice of my daughter May 
** Mother, mother, come hither to me 1 
Mother, mother, come hither and see 1 


Mother, mother, mother dear, 

Another mother is sitting here : 

My body is bruised, in pain I cry, 

All night long on the straw I lie, 

I thii’sfc and hunger for drink and meat, 

And mother, mother, to sleep were sweet ! ** 

1 heard the cry, though my grave was deep, 
And awoke from sleep, and awoke from sleep 

. ■. n- 

I awoke from sleep, 1 awoke from sleep, 

Up I rose from ruy grave so deep I 
The earth was black, but overhead 
The stars were yellow, the moon was red ; 

And I walk’d along all white and thin, 

And lifted the latch and enter’d in. 

I roacli’d tlie cliamher a.s dark as night, 

And though it was dark luy ftice was white : 

“ Mother, mother, I look on thee ! 

Mother, mother, you frighten me ! 

For your cheeks are thin and your hair is grey ! " 
But I smiled, atid ki.'.-s’d lier feiirs away, 

I .smooth’d her liair and 1 sang a song, 

And on ray knee I rook'd her long. 

“ Oh mother, mother, sing low to me— 

I am sleepy now, and I cannot see !” 

I kis.s’d her, but 1 could not W'cop, 

And she went to sleep, she went to sleep. 

111 . 

As we lay asleep, na we lay asleep, 

My May and I, in our grave so deep, 

As we lay asleip in the midnight mirk, 

Under the shade of Our Lady’s Kirk, 

I waken’d up in the dead of night, 

Though INI ay my daughter i ty wairm and white, 
And 1 he^i.rd the cry of the little one, 

And I knew 'twas the voice of Hugh my son : 

“ Mother, motlier, come hither to me 1 
Mother, mother, come hither and see 1 
ISlother, mother, mother dear, 

Another mother is sitting liero ; 

My body is bruised aiid my lieart is sad, 

But I speak iriy mind and call theiri bad ; 

I thirst and hunger night and day, 

And were 1 strong I would fly away ! ” 

I hear«l the cry, though my grave was deep, 

And awoke Horn .slee p, and awoke from sleep I 

IV. 

I awoke from sleep, I awoke from sleep, 

Up 1 rose from my giave so deep, 

The earth was black, but overhead 
The stars were yellow, the moon was red 
And I walk’d along all white and thin, 

And lifted the latch, and enter’d in. 

“ Mother, mother, and art thou here ? 

I know your face, and I feel no fear ; 

Riiise me, mother, and kiss my cheek, 

For oh, I am weaiy and sore and weak.** 
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I smooth’d his hair with a mother’s joy, 

And h© laugh’d aloud, my own brave boy ; 

I raised and held him on my breast, 

Sang him a song, and bade him rest. 

“Mother, mother, siiig low to me — 

I am sleepy now and I ran not see 
I kiss’d him, and I could not weep, 

As he went to sleep, as ho wont to sleep. 

V. , 

As I lay asleep, as I lay asleep, 

With my girl and boy in my grave so deep, 

As I lay asleep, I awoke \n fear, 

Awoke, but awoke not my children dear. 

And heard a cry fio low and weak 
From a tiny voice that could not speak: 

I heard the cry of a little one, 

My bairn that could neither talk nor run, 

My little, little one, uncaross’d, 

Starving for lack of the milk of the breast; 
And I rose from sleep and enter’d in, 

And found my little one pinch’d ami thin, 

And croon’d a song and hush’d its moan. 

And i)ut its lips to my white breast-bone ; 

And the rtal, red moon tiiat lit the place 
Went white to lorik at the little fneo, 

And 1 kiss’d, and kiss’d, and I could not weex>, 
As it went to sleep, as it went to sloop, 

YI. 

As it lay asleep, as it lay asleep, 

I set it ilown in the darkness deep, 

Smooth’d its limbs and laid it out, 

And drew the curtains rouinl about ; 

Then into the dark, dark room I hied, 

Where awake ?ie lay, at the woman's side ; 

And though the chamber w'as black as night, 
He saw my face, for it was so white ! 

I gazed in his eyes, and he shriek’d in pain, 
And I knew he would never sleep again, 

And back to my grave crept silently, 

And soon my baby was brought to me ; 

My son and daugliter beside me rest. 

My little baby is on my breast ; 

Our iKjd is warm, and our grave is deep, 

But he cannot sleep, he cannot sleep ! 

Kobeht Bitciiakan. 

JBy permUswn of the Author. 


THE ARCADIA MIXTURE. 

One day, some weeks after we had left Scrym- 
geour’s house-boat, I was alone in my I'ooms, very 
busy smoking, when William John entered with a 
telegram. It was from Soiymgeour, and said, 
“ You have got me into a dreadful mess. Come 
down here first tmin.” 


Wondering what mess I could have got Sciym- 
geour into, I good-naturedly obeyed his summoius 
and soon I was smoking placidly on the deck 
of the house-boat, while Scrymgeour, sullefi^ ami 
nervous, tramped back and forward. I saw quickly 
that the only tobacco had something to do with 
his troubles, for he began by announcing that one 
evening soon after wo left him he found that ho 
had smoked all his Arcadia. He would have . 
despatched the boy to London for it, but the boy 
had been all day in the village buying a loaf, anil 
would not be back for hours, Cookham cigai's 
Scrymgeour could ivot smoke ; cigarettes he only 
endured if made from the Arcadia. 

At Cookham he could only get tobjjcco that 
made him uncomfortable. Having recently begun 
to use a new pouch, he searclmd his pockets in 
vain for odd shreds of the Mixture to which he 
had so contemptibly become a slave. In a very 
bad tem})er he took to his dingey, vowing for a 
little wliile that he would violently break the 
chains that l)Ouud him to one tobacco, and after- 
wards, when be was restored to his senses, that 
he Avould jilt the Arcadia gradually. He had 
j)u]led some distance down the river, without 
regarding the Cliveden Woods, when he all but 
ran into a blaze of Chinese lanterns. It was a 
house-boat called — let us change its name to the 
Ihaihen Chiue,e. Staying his dingey with a jerk, 
Scrymgeour looked up, when a wonderful sight 
met liis eyes. On the open window of an apparently 
empty salocm stood a round tin of tobacco, marked 
“ Arcadia Mixture.” 

Scrymgeour sat gaping. The only sound to he 
heard, except a soft splash of water under the 
house- boat, came from the kitchen, where a servant 
was breaking crockery for supper. The romantic 
figure in the dingey stretched out his hand and 
then drew it back, remembering that there v/as 
a law against this sort of thing. He thought to 
himself, “ If I were to wait until the owner returns, 
no doubt a man who smokes the Arcadia would 
feel for me.” Then his fatal horror of explanations 
whispered to him, “ The owner may be a stupid, 
garrulous fellow, who will detain you here half the 
night explaining your situation.” Scrymgeour, 
I want to impres-s upon the reader,^^ was, like 
myself, the sort of man who, if asked whether lie 
did not think “ In Memoriam ” Mr. Browning’s 
greatest poem, would^say Yes, as the easiesj; way 
of ending the conversation. Obviously he would 
save himself ti'ouble by simply annexing the tin. 

I He seized it and rowed off^ 

[ Smokers, who know how toba<X50 develops the- 
finer feelings, hardly require to bo told what 
I happened next. Suddenly Scryiageour remem- 
bered that he was probably leaving the owner of 
the Heathen Chinee without any Arcadia Mixture. 
He at once filled his pouch, and, pulling softly 
back to the house-boiit, replaced the tin on the 
window, his bosom swelling with the pride of 
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tlioee who give presents. At tlio same moment 
a hand gripped him by the neck, and a girl, some> 
where on deck, screamed. 

Scrymgeonr’s captor, who was no other than the 
owner of the Hmihm Chhiee, dragged him fiercely 
into the house-boat and stormed at him for five 
minutes. My friend shuddered as he thought of 
the explanations to come when he was allowed to 
speak, and gradually he realised that he had been 
nihtaken for some one else — apparently for some 
young blade who had been carrying on a clandes- 
tine flurtation with the old gentleman’s daughter. 
It will take an hour, thought Scrymgeour, to con- 
\’ince him that I am not that person, and another 
hour to explain why I am really here. Then the 
weak treature had an idea : “ Miglit not the 
simplest plan be to say that hi;a smmisos are 
correct, promise to givQ his daughter up, and row 
away as quickly as possible ? ” II e began to wonder 
if the girl was pretty; but saw it vvonld hardly 
do to say that he reserved his defence until he 
could see her. 

I admit,” he said, at last, “ that I admire your 
daughter; but she spurned my advances, and we 
parted yesterday for ever.” 

** Yesterday 1 ” 

“ Or was it the day before ? ” 

“ Why, sii’, I have caught you red-handod ! ” 

“ This is an accident,” Scrymgeour explained, 
** and I promise never to speak to her again.” 
Then he added as an after-thought, “ however 
painful that may be to me.” 

Before Scrymgeour returned to his dingey ho 
had been told that he would be drowned if he 
crime near that house-boat again. As ho sculled 
away he had a glimpse of the flirting daughter, 
whom he described to me brieily as being of such 
engaging appearance that six yards was a trying 
distance to be away from hei. 

“ Here,” thought Scr} mgeour that night over a 
pipe of the Mixture, “ the affair ends ; though I 
daresay the young lady will call me terrible iiameo 
when she hears that 1 have personated her lover. 
I must take care to av oid the father now, for he 
will feel that I have been fooling him. Perhaps I 
should have made a clean breast of it ; but I do 
loathe explanations.” 

Two'^days afterwards Scrymgeour passed the 
father and daughter on the river. The lady said 
“ Thank you,” to him with her eyes, and, still more 
refharkable, the old geiitleman bowed. Scrym- 
geour thought it over. “ She is grateful to me,” 
he concluded, “ for drawing away suspicion from 
the other man, but \fhat can have made the father 
80 amiable? Suppose she has not told him that 
I am an impostor, he should stijl look upon me 
as a viUain; and if she has told him, he should 
be still more furious. It is curious, but no afiair 
of mine.” Three times within the next few days 
he enoounterej^i the lady on the tow-path or else- 
where with a young gentleman of empty counte- 
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nance, who, be saw, must be the real Lotlmi io. 
Once they passed him when ho was in tho shadow 
of a tree, and tho lady was making pretty fiu'cs 
with a cigarette in her mouth. The houso-bout 
Heathen Chinee lay but a short distance off - and 
Scrymgeour could see the owner gazing after Ins 
daughter placidly, a pipe between his lips, “lie 
must be approving of her conduct now,” was mv 
friend’s natural conclusion. Then one forenoon 
Sorymgoour travelled to town in tho samo com- 
jiafticbtit as the old gentleman, who was exceed- 
ingly frank, and made .sly remarks about romantic 
young people who met by stealth when there was 
no reason why they should not meet openly. 
“ What does he mean ? ” Scrymgeour askeil himself, 
uneasily. He saw tenably elaborate explanations 
gathering, and shrank from them. 

I’hen Scrymgeour was one day out in a punt, 
when he encountered the old gentleman in a canoe. 
Tiio old man said, purple with passion, that he 
was on his way to pay Mr. Scrymgeour a busi 
ness visit. “ Oh, yes,” he continued, “ I know 
Avho you are; if I had not discovered you were 
a man of means I would not have let the thing 
go on, and now I insist on an explanation.” 

Explanations i 

They made for Scrymgeour’s house-boat, with 
almost no words on the young man’s part ; but 
the father blurted out several things — as that his 
daughter knew where he was going when he 
left tho Heathen Chinee^ and that he had an hour 
before seen Berymgeour making love to another 
girl. 

“ Don’t deny it ! ” cried the indignant father ; 
“ I recognised you by your velvet coat and broad 
hat.” 

Then Scrymgeour began tu see more clearly. 
The girl liad encouraged tho deception, and had 
been allowed to meet her lover because he was 
supposed to bo no adventurer, but the wealthy 
Mr. Scrymgeour. She must have told the fellow 
to get a coat and hat like his to help the plot. 
At the time the artist only saw all this in a 
jumble. 

Scrymgeour had bravely resolved to explain 
everything now; but his bewilderment may be 
conceived when, on entering his saloon with the 
lady’s father, the first thing they saw was the 
lady herself. Tho old gentleman gasped, and his 
(hiughter looked at Scrymgeour imploringly. 

“Now,” said the father fiercely, “ explain ! ” 

The lady’s tears became her vastly. Hardly 
knowing what he did, Scrymgeour put his arm 
round her. 

“Weil, go on,” I said, when at this point 
Scrymgeour stopped. 

“ There is no more to tell,” he replied ; “ you 
see the girl allowed me to — well, protect her — and 
— ^and the old gentleman thinks we are engaged.” ■ 

“ I don’t wonder. What does the lady say 1 ” 

“ She says that she ran along the bank and 
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got into my house-boat by the plank, meaning to 
see me before her father arrived, and to entreat me 
to run away.” 

“With her?” I 

“No, without her.” 

“ But what do^ she say about explaining 
matters to her father ? ” 

“ She says she dare not, and as for me, I could 
not. That was why I telegraphed to you.” 

“ You want me to be intercessor 1 No, Scrym- 
geour ; your only honourable course is mamag#'«” 

“ But you must help me. It is all your fault, 
teaching me to like the Arcadia Mixture.” 

I thought this so impudent of Scrymgeour that 
I bade him good-night at once. All the men on 
the stair are still confident that he would have 
married her had the lady not cut the knot by 
eloping with Scrymgeour's double. 

J. M. Babbie. 

By ^rmiaaion of tJie Author. 


THE DEATH OF COLHMBA. 

Saxon stranger, thou didst wisely, 
Sunder’d for a little space 
From that motley stream of people 
Drifting by this holy place ; 

With the furnace and the funnel 

Through the long sea’s glancing arm. 
Let them hurry back to Oban, 

Where the tourist loves to swarm. 
Here, upon this lump of granite, 

Sit with me a quiet while, 

And I’ll tell thee how Columba 
Died upon this old grey isle. 


^Twas in May, a breezy morning, 

When the sky was fresh and bi-ight, 
And the broad blue ocean shimmer’d 
With a thousand gems of light. 

On the green and grassy Machar, 
Where the fields are spredden w'ide. 
And the crags in quaint confusion 
Jut into the Western tide: 

Here his troup of godly people, 

In stout labour’s garb array’d, 

Blithe their fruitful task were plying 
With the hoe and with the spade, 

* I will go and bless my people,” 
Quoth the father, “ ere I die, 

But the strength is slow to follow 
Where the wish is swift to fly; 

I am old and feeble, Diarm id. 

Yoke the oxen, be not slow, 

I will go and bless my people, 

Ere from eai'th my spirit go.” 


On his ox-drawn wain he mounted. 
Faithful Diarmid by his side ; 

Soon they reach’d the grassy Machar, 

Soft and smooth, Iona’s pride : 

“ I am come to bless my people, 

Faithful f raters, ere I die ; 

I had wish’d to die at Easter, 

But I would not mar your joy, 

Now the Master plainly calls me. 

Gladly I obey his call ; 

I am ripe, I feel the sickle, 

Take my blessing, ere I fall.” 

But they heard his words with weeping. 
And their tears fell on the dew, ® 
And their eyes were dimmed with sorrow. 
For they knew his words were true^ «. 
Then he stood up on the waggon, 

And his prayerful hands he hove, 

And he spake and bless’d the people 
With the blessing of his love : 

“ God be with you, faithful fraters, 

With you now, and evermore ; 

IC€M 3 p you from the touch of evil. 

On your souls his Spirit pour ; 

God be with you, fellow workmen, 

And from loved Iona’s shore 
Keep the blighting breath of demons, 
Keep the viper’s venom’d store ! ” 

Thus he spake, and turn'd the oxen 
Towmwards ; sad they went, and slow, 
And the people, fix’d in sorrow, 

Stood, and saw the father go. 


II. 

List me further, Saxon stranger, 

Note it nicely, by the causeway 

On the left band, where thou came 
With the motley tourist people, 

Stands a cross of figured fame. 

Even now thine eye may see it, 

Near the nunnery, slim and grey 
From the waggon there Columba 
Lighted on that tearful day, 

And he sat beneath the shadow 
Of that cross, upon a stone, 

Brooding on his speedy passage 
To the land where grief is none ; 
When, behold, the mare, the whit© one 
That was wront t^ie milk to bear 
From the dairy to the cloister, 

Stood before him meekly there. 
Stood, and softly came up to him, 

And with move of gentlest grace 
O’er the shoulder of Columba 
Thrust her })iteous-pleading fjtc^ 
Look’d upon him as a friend looks 
On a friend that goes away, 

Sunder’d from the L^d that loves him 
By wide seas of briny spray f 
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“ Fie upon thee for thy manners ! 

Biarmid cried with lifted rod, 

** Wilt thou with untimely fondne.^ 

• Vex the prayerful man of God ? ” 

“Not so, Diarmid," cried Columbai 
“ Dost thou see the speechful eyne 
Of the fond and faithful creature 
Sorrow’d with the swelling brine ? 

God hath taught the mute unreasoning 
What thou fail’st to understand, 

That this day I pass for ever 
From Iona’s shelly strand. 

Have my blessing, gentle creature, 

God doth bless both man and beast ; 
From hajfd yoke, when I shall leave thee, 
"Be thy faithful neck released.” 

Thus he spoke, and quickly rising 
With what feeble strength remain'd, 
Leaning on stout Diarmid’s shoulder, 

A green hillock's top he gained. 

There, or here where we are sitting, 
Whence his eye might measure well 
Both the cloister and the chapel, 

And his pure and prayerful cell, — 

There he stood, and high uplifting 
Hands whence flowed a he«iling grace, 
Breathed his latest voice of blessing 
To protect the sacred place, — 

Spake such words as propliets utter 
When the veil of flesh is rent, 

And the present fades from vision, 

On the germing future bent ; 

“ God thee bless, thou loved Iona, 

Though thou art a little spot, 

Though thy rocks are gr-ey and treeless, 
Thine sliult be a boastful lot; 

Thou shalt be a sign for natioT>s ; 

Nurtured on thy sacred bre^ist, 

Thou shalt send on holy mission 

Men to teach both East and West; 
Peers and potentates shall own thee, 
Monarchs of wide-sceptre’d sway 
Dying shall beseech the honour 
To be tomb’d beneath thy clay ; 

God’s dear saints shall love to name thee, 
And from many a storied land 
Men of clerkly fame shall pilgrim 
To Iona’s little strand.” 

m. 

• • 

Thus the old man spake his blessing; 

Then, where most he loved to dwell, 
Through the wel?-known pouch he enter’d 
To his pure and prayerful cell ; 

And then took the holy psaltej^ — 

’Twas &is wont when he would pray — 
Bound with three stout clasps of silver, 
From the casket where it lay : 

There he rpad with fixed devoutness, 

And with craft full fair and fine. 
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On the smooth and polish’d vellum 
Copied forth the saci-ed line 
Till he enme to where the kingly 
Singer sings in faithful mo<^, 

How the younglings of the lion 
Oft may roam in vain for food. 

But who fear the Lord shall never 
Live and lack their proper good .♦ 

Here he stopped, and said, “ My latest 
Now is written ; wdiat remains 
* I bbqueath to faithful Beathan 
To complete witli pious pains.” 

Then he rose, and in the chapel 
Conned the pious vesper song 
Inly to himself, for feeble 

Now the voice that once w’-as strong ; 
Hence with silent step returning 
To his pure and prayerful cell, 

On the round smooth stone he laid him 
Which for pallet served him well. 

Here some while he lay ,* then rising, 

To a trusty brother said : 

“ Brother, take my parting message. 

Be my last words wisely weigh’d, 

** ’Tis an age of brawl and battle ; 

Men who seek not God to please, 

With wild sweep of lawless passion 
Was<e the land and scourge the seas. 

Not like tliem be ye ; bo loving, 

Peaceful, patient, truthful, bold. 

But in service of your Master 
Use no stef‘1 and seek no gold.” 

'Tims lie spake; but now there sounded 
Through the night the holy bell 
That to Lord’s Day matins gather’d 
Every monk from ev€‘ry ■'■•ell. 

Eager at the sound, Cohnnba 
In the way foresped the rest, 

And before the altar kneeling, 

Pray’d with bands on holy breast. 
Diarmid followed ; but a marvel 
Flow’d upon his wondering eyne, — - 
Ail the windows shone with glorious 
Light of angels in the shrine. 

Diarmid enter’d ; all was darkness. 

“ Father I ” But no answer came. 

“ Father ! art thou here, Oohirnba ? ” 
Nothing answer’d to the name. 

Soon the troup of monks came hunying. 
Each man with a wandering light, 

For great fear had come upon them, 

And a sense of strange affright. 

“ Diarmid ! Diarmid ! is the father 
With thee ? - Art thou here alone ? ” 

And they turn’d their lights and found him 
On the pavement lying prone. 

And with gentle hands they raised him, 

^ And he mildly look’d around. 

And he raised his arm to bless them. 

But it dropped upon the ground ; 

* Psalm xxxir. 10. 
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And ] 3 bid body rested 

On arms that bold bim d^* 

And bi« dead face looked upon tbem 
With a light serene and clear ; 

And they said that holy angels 
Safely hover’d round his head, 

^or aJive no loveliest ever 
XiOokd so lovely as this dead« 

Stranger^ thou hast heard my story, 

Thank thee for thy patient ear ; 

We are pleased to stir the sleeping * 
Memory of old greatness here. 

I have used no gloss, no varnish, 

To make fair things fairer look ; 

As the record stands, I give it. 

In the old monk’s lAtin book. 

Keep it in thy heart, and love it, 

Where a good thing loves to dwell ; 

It may help thee in thy dying, 

If thou care to use it well. 

Peofessoe Blackie. 

Erom ** lays of the Highlands and Islands.*' 


. A FALLEN STAB. 

The keeper of the bookstall at a railway-station 
once told me that those novels commanded the 
greatest sale which were fortunate enough to possess 
“ a happy ending.” “ Novel buyers, sir,” said he to 
me, “at my stall at any rate, are mostly young 
ladies : the gentlemen go in for satirical weeklies. 
The young ladies gather round, and thumb the 
pages of my books to see in what way the stories 
terminate, and the novel which marries off its hero 
and heroine on the last page sells amazingly. One 
morning last week a young party lost her train 
through getting very deep into one of those volumes 
laid out there — that stiff- board one, with the picture 
hf the girl with the straw hat and yellow hair. The 
young party was going down to a situation in the 
north, and cried at my stall for quite an hour when 
she found that the train had crept out without her. 
you’ll see some blisters on the cover, if you’ll look, 
sir; they’re her tears.” 

I took this lesson to heart at the time, and think 
it politic to mention here, as a sop to the fair 
readers of this Narrative, that my story has a 
•‘Happy Ending.” 

Austin Landon’s love affair arose out of the very 
theatre at Chucksford about which I have spoken 
to you so often. Austin was our juvenile gentleman 
for e. season, and (wonderful for the little Chucks- 
ford theatre) was really juvenile and a gentleman. 
He was ft gmt, tall, dark fellow, and stood quite 
sis feet high, stockings or no stockings. At his 
own request w© called him Tiny, a ©orruptioh of 
his ChrislSah name which he had gained at home. 

Tiny Landhh came to us from Oxford (Magdalen, 


I think), with ugly stories sticking to him of hia 
having b^n expeU^ from has college. The stories 
took various shapes — Debt and Dishonesty some 
said ; and we — the Chucksford <x>mpany, many of 
116 honestly down at heel and buttonless — cut him 
dead for a week But other Wports said ** kicking 
a proctor,” and, in the end, we gladly im<wted this 
version, and Landon became a high favourite 
amongst us. He had a good “swsUow” — t.a., 
could study a dozen long parts in a V©ek without 
turning a hair (grey) — was a great hand at cricket, 
and did wonders with a cranky boat on tho narrow 
muddy little stream dignified in the Ohucksford 
Guide by the name of the river BottleWell* 

Six weeks after the commencement of tjh© season 
Landon of course fell in love. MiSn Clarissa 
Eosinbloom, a young lady who had recently ap- 
peared in town with some success, came to us as a 
star, and was to play Bosalind on the opening night 
of her engagement. 

“ Who is my Orlando ? ” asked Miss Bosinbloom, 
in the morning, of Boother, the manager. 

Boother was pacing the stage restlessly, en- 
deavouring, with intervals of abuse levelled at the 
carpenters, to recover the lines of Jacques. 

“ Orlando,” repeated Boother, absently, “ Orlan- 
do — oh, Tiny Landon.” 

“ Tiny I^don 1 ” echoed Miss Rosinbloom, 
opening her pretty blue eyes to their fullest extent, 
“ Tiny Landon — what a singular name i ” 

“ I beg pardon ? ” said Landon, from the wings, 
overhearing his title, “ am I called ? ” 

“ Er — um — Mr. Tiny Landon, I think ? ” said 
Miss Rosinbloom. Mr. Boother tells me you play 
Orlando to-night.” 

Landon threw his head back and laughed — such 
a laugh, short and fresh and buoyant ; he may have 
levelled the proctor, but nobody who heard hia 
laugh could think him a swindler. 

“Tiny or Austin Landon,” said hf# “Tiny 
is the name my friends give me. IfeSi Miss 
Rosinbloom, I am your Orlando for W|mt of a 
better. You may not know that I am a BtOrioe — 
almost a novice at any rate — ^but awf^dly in 
earnest.” 

“ I am sure of that, Mr. Landom Tou will 
play Orlando capitally, I know.” 

“ How kind of you to say so ! We aW® aH dn- 
lighted that you have come down to us, Miss 
Rosinbloom ; we do things rather rougMy here”— 
Boother, who caught thi© remark, gbred at Landon, 
and boxed the ears of the |jall«hoy^*— •• and a fort- 
night’s acquaintance with some flnl^ed alffc will be 
a tonic for us. Have you Kid a ^eafant journey 
down? Isn’t this a quaint Ernie tortll" Et 
cetera — et cetem— et cetera^ ^ 

Landon and"' the little stim were*iiM»!b friendly 
during the rehearsal, and the pf the 

company regarded him with J*# Olarissa 

Eodnbloom was uudeniably Chaimlhg pretty. 
NaturaEy fair hair (nasally 
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it is to write and to think aliout it K) rolled up 
much against its will — ^for a pretty woman’s hair, 
like a pretty woman, has a will of its own^and 
i^hprisoned under the dearest of little sealskin caps. 
Such a eOfhpleadon, with heaps of genuine 'Colour 
in it in Ihe light pUees; and such t^th, not like a 
lot of m'# recruits standing at ease, but as hrm 
and as regular and eren as two carefully selected 
files froitn l^e flower of the army I And possessing 
good features (nose the least bit inclined to turn 
up — well, some people have a fancy for the 
tanmssH / I have, for instance) and a pair of fathom- 
less Jdue eyes, and a clear complexion. MLss 
BosinblomU was not afiuid to smile ; that is, she 
could alford, unlike many women, to let the muscles 
of her face have an occasional holiday. For it is 
the young lady with the weak points in her face 
who has to coax her expressions so that they 
revolve round the defects and never come near 
them to show them up. Clarissa Eosinbloom, 
under no such restraint, smiled and smiled again, 
and her smiles in their variety were graceful and 
quaint and frolicsome and everything in turns ; a 
perfectdisplay of facial fireworks, in fact — fireworks 
which at that time even her tears could not have 
dampened. 

What a rehearsal it was! How London did 
stumble over the text to be sure ! How earnest be 
was in the love scenes, but how innocent of 
Shakespeare I Ah, he was rehearsing something 
more real than a playl Poor Tiny I Poor 
Clarissa! 

Miss Bosinbloom’s fortnight at Chuck^^ford passed 
quickly. On the last day, cold and bleak though 
it was, with an easterly breeze whistling the over- 
ture to a hard winter, Landon and she were alone 
in the cranky little boat on the Bottl^well. 

“I don't knew that I am prepared to be so 
enthusiastic about my profession to-day,” remarked 
Xiandon, gloomily. “ It’s a poor business, which 
teases a fellow by giving him a friend for a fort- 
night aud then snatching the friend away for 
over” 

** You will gain heaps of other friends in time, 
andi grow to like variety,” said Clarissa, from the 
depths of her furs. “ ^l^sides, if you care to, you 
can write to me occasionally-xl mustn’t answer 
your lethwiss, of course — ^but you may write to me 
any' nthuher of times before the x6th of next 
November." 

* “What after the i6#h of next November?” 

“CMi, ihings will be diflferent then. Don’t you 

know that I am going to be ■? I mean, you will 

have me* 

twA iti’* dried X/andon, savagely, “I 
helieva f isan guess what you anean. Wait till I 
&nk/’ 

Sa imt forward, looking straight into her face, 
Wllh a couple of strokes sent the shivering 
jwWie dnlll UMloiig the nmhes. The “ Mary Jane ” 
•smimd to have some lodse teeth in her head, for 
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she went with a clatter and a rattle, and her ribs, 
too, creaked piteously. 

“Now,” said Landon, “tell me about the i6th 
of November.” The tall rushes rose above them 
on every side, and shook the drops of autumn dew 
on to Miss Bosinbloom’s pretty little head. Hpon 
which, Miss Eosinbloom shivered a little, drew her 
furs closer to her nedc, and puckered up her lips 
as a child does when it is about to cry. 

^ “Take me out of this. Tin, dear — this rheu- 
maticky boat gives me the blues.” 

“ I’ll take you out of this when IVe had a last 
ta^ with you. 'Hissa, I guess what you are 
going to tell * me. You are engaged to be 
married. 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“ Who is the man ? ” 

“ The gentleman is Mr. Carfax, a leather 
merchant, of Wood Street, Cheapside,” 

“ Do you like him ? ” 

“ How rude you are ! of course I do.*' 

“ Love him ? ” 

“ He’s so very bandy, and only five feet five.” 
Landon relapses into the abstraction of gloomy 
thoughtfulness, after ten minutes of which, 
Clarissa, who is weary of drumming a tattoo with 
her feet on the bottom of the boat, by way of 
reminder flings him her handerchief — a pretty 
httle piece of uselessness with a monogram in the 
corner. He takes it, looks at the initials, kisses 
them quietly, and then crams the morsel ot 

cambric deep into his pocket 

“ I suppose,” said Landon, deliberately, “ it is too 
late to ask you if you could ever bring yourself to 
marry a poor fellow wlio has nothing but a 
steady determination and a few vague prospects 
for his fortune. 

“ Really, I have never been called upon to 
consider such a question, Mr. Landon———” 

“ ’Rissa I ” 

“But it wouldn’t answer, Austen — ^indeed it 
wouldn’t. I come of a poor lot, and am the general 
money-bag of a mother and a couple of helpless 
sisters. I’m not mightily strong, physically or 
mentally, and I may break up at my work at any 
moment, and then there is not even bread and 
butter for us all. When I marry Mr. Carfax he 
is to pension my folks and to get me — me, with a 
weak head and a monster of a cough in the 
winter months — for his reward. You’re wrong if 
you envy him, Austen, for I’m no good to any man ; 
upon my word I’m not I ” 

So the tall rushes parted once more, and the 
cranky boat groaned its way out from their midst 
and left them to put their heads together again — 
to nod and rustle in conference on what they had 
overheard. Slowly and gloomily Landon pulled 
home, Miss Bosinbloom looking everywhere but ija 
his face, and plucking nervously at the fur which 
envelop^ her. 

“So that’s ov*er,” said Landon when the boat'i 
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Bid© jammed the landing-etage. “ ’BIssa, I ho|)6 
you’U b© vety bappy allytmr Ufe. 0ood*bye, little 
woman, wl bless yon.” 

He drew a deep breath and his lips tightly 
together. Clarissa looked at him for an instant, 
and for once even the shadow of a smile faded and' 
her eyes glistened. And there chancirg to be 
nobody in sight, they, both being of the same 
mind, bent forward and kissed very seriously. 
They had known each other a whole^ fort- 
night. 

A Mss sometimes lasts a very long time, and 
this identical salute lingered still frcvsh on 
Austen's lips and in Austen’s* heart when a 
year had passed, and Miss Rosinbloom had been 
rich Mrs. Oarfax for ten months. Miss 
Rosinbloom, having become rich Mrs. Carfax, 
had discarded her professional vocation and 
spent the greater poition of her time abroad, 
where the little gossiping papers were fond of 
chronicling her movements. And so it happened 
that the same newspaper which stated that the 
beautiful Mrs. Carfax, wie Rosinbloom, was turning 
the heads of the Parisians also paragraphed a 
serious accident to a Mr. Austen Landon, a 
promising young English actor of the Chucksford 
Theatre. 

A horrible jar of the system, a compound fiac- 
ture of the right leg, a contused head, with a nice 
little side dish in the way of a broken rib or tw'o, 
formed the menw of injuries of which that promis- 
ing young actor, Mr. Austen Landon, partook 
with the utmost freedom. When thirteen stone 
and upwards of “ promising ” humanity tumble 
through a stage trap into a cellar below it becomes 
for the moment a matter of uncertainty as to how 
far the early promises of those thirteen stone and 
upwaixis may be realised. The ripening of Mr. 
liandon’s prospects was certainly in abeyance for 
some time after his accident, and it beaxme 
necessary (with the practical assistance of a for- 
giving family, which wept in large numbers at the 
injured man’s bedside) for him to— -leave England 
to pull himself — actually as well as metaphorically 
— together. 

Thus it chanced that on one evening in the 
month of September, a little more than a year 
from the day Austen had first met pretty Clarissa, 
he found himself, with a cigarette betAveen his teeth, 
lounging drearily at the raihvay sttvtion at Rouen 
awaiting a train to carry him to Paris, With an 
Englishman’s customary oblivion of the fact that 
there are two sides to a milway station — an up and 
a down — ►Austen was kicking his heels on the 
wrong platform, and did not fail to abuse the rail- 
way o&fials in a language which, without being 
French, was certainly not English, when he dis- 
joovered himself , in the midst of a horde of passengers 
which had tem^rarily disgorged itself from a train 
proceeding to Dieppe. Hustled hither and thither 
by the excited crowd, his cigarette knodced from 


his mouth and his toes trodden iipoi»n<^ un- 
mercifully, Austen was glradually pctricating 
himself from his dilemma when he ei^nntered, 
crouched upon a mean wooden seat^ a wle 
the sight of which brought him jbp short, 
with the blood to his face and his mat in his 
hand, in an instant. \ 

“ Clarissa ! ” 

And rich Mrs. Carfax looked up into his face. 
Oh, rich Mrs. Carfax, what has become of the old 
sparkle of your eyes and the bloom which was upon 
your cheeks ? And to what distant haven of things 
past and irrevocable have your variety of smiles 
fiitted ? Alas ! the deep blue of your* eyeS has 
dulled itself into a sober grey, like a lake "v^th a 
thunder-cloud upon it, and those evanescent smiles 
have trodden upon each other’s heels in their hurry 
to make off and leave you sad and shivering on 
this bar© wooden seat in the miserable little railway- 
station of Rouen I No sumptuous bouquet of 
summer flowers has ever issued from the fevelish 
atmosphere of a dusty ballroom more faded and 
bloomless than you have come out from your few 
months of married life I 
Mr. Landon I ” 

“Good gracious I what are you doing here? 
How ill you look ! ” 

“ I am ill — I think I am dying.** 

“ Dying 1 ” 

“ Yes — of disgrace and shame.” 

“ ’Rissa I ” 

“ Go away from me— don’t touch me I Pm not 
good enough for you, even to look at.” 

“ Are you alone ? ” 

“ Alone I Yes — alone, for I’ve no friend to tell 
me how bad I am.” 

“ Where is your husband I ” 

“ I — I don’t know.” 

A tall man, bronzed and grey, pushes Austen 
aside and takes Mrs. Carfax’s arm. She submits 
quite helplessly, and Austen is left alone. In a 
moment, however, he has recovered from his daz© 
and has followed and overtaken the couple. The 
tall man has his hand ' iipon the handle of a 
carriage-door ; Austen touches his sleeve. 

“ I beg your pardon,” stammers Austen. ** Are 
you Mr. Carfax ? ” 

The tall man, without a word, assists Claris^ 
into the carriage and follows her. For a moment 
Clarissa’s paJe face appears at the window. 

“Are you Mr, Carfax?” Austen repeats in*a 
louder tone. 

He sees that Clarissa's white Kps form the word 
No, and then there is a shrill whistle mid a hubbub 
and confusion, and he is forced away from the 
moving train to find him5?elf left upon tine pktfom 
AviUi a handful of people and a few portetB. 

“ Excuse me,” says an En gljiihiumi, running np 
to him, “ I see your luggage is labelled for Paris. 
Like me, you have made a mistake, sad are on the 
wrong side of the stettion.” ^ 
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*« ana not going to Fans,” 

“ oi, I beg ypnir pardon.” 

Wbat is tbe destination of the train which Ims 
Jast started ? ” 

“ Dieppe, I believe." 

** Thank you. I am going to Dieppe." 

e • e » 

“Yes, sir," says the proprietor of the Hotel des 
Etrangers ‘at Dieppe — English by nationality, 
Smithson by name — “ there is a lady in this hotel 
€> mine who arrived here late last night.” 

“ With a tall gentleman with a grey beard ? ” 

“ iSes, sir, she were.” 

“ Is the lady within ? ” 

“Yes, sir, she are. And what’s more, she’s 
likely to be, for she’s ill a’bed, and Dr. Perignon 
is with her now. My daughter-in-law is a missing 
of her, but the poor thing's lonely, and yet won’t 
let us send for a friend ! ” 

“ 111 I Where is this lady’s travelling com- 
panion ? ” 

“ Lor’, sir, he crossed to Newhaven by the late 
boat last night. You see, sir, the young lady’s 
cough set in very bad, and Perignon wouldn't allow 
her to travel farther, so the grey gentleman swore 
a little in the bar yonder, gave me fifty pounds in 
bank-notes for the use of the lady, left her his best 
love, and caught the boat in the nick of time,” 

“ I must see the doctor — where is he ? ’’ 

“ He’ll be down in a minute.' Poor soul, I got 
my daughter-in-law to break the news that the 
gent had gone, for, not knowing exactly how ihe 
wind lay, I was fearsome for the efiects of it on 
her. But, bless your soul, I do believe it stopped 
her coughing! For when Celestine told her the 
news she had a big cry, and then would insist on 
being held up in bed to say her prayers, I took 
the liberty of listening at the door, and I assure 
you, sir, 1 fancied I was back again by the .side of 
my old dead and gone mother a-sitting in the 
church at Aylesford, where I come from, ay — thirty 
year ago or more 1 *’ 

* ♦ , • • 

At sunset on the same day Celestine is knitting 
in the broewi window recess of the capacious bed- 
chamber, and Austin is .sitting by, Clarissa’s bedside 
holding her thin, white, almost pulseless, hand. 

*“ Don’t telegraph to any one till to-moiTow,” begs 
Clarissa, feebly. 

•“ Why wait till to-mo#row, little woman ! ** 

“ I’m too ill to reason ; but do, do, wait. Pm so 
happy now. I know that it is all up with me, and 
they say that Deatn takes all the black spots out 
of one’s soul. Besides, you are near me, old Tiny, 
and you aa?^ the best fellow I Ijave ever known. 
Don’t telegraph till to-morrow 1 ” 

“ If you believed in me, why did you not come 
to me for help and counsel ? ” 

“ Because I was wicked, and 1 wanted to revenge 
myself upon my husband.” She raises herself upon 
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her elbow and looks at Austen with something of 
the old light in her eyes. “Tiny, six months alter 
my marriage he beat me, and told me tto he knew 
I had sold myself to him. It was true — oh! it was 
too true, which made it all the more cruel for him 
to say such a thing to me. But how could I have 
done otherwise when Minnie and Bertha at home 
were clamouring for silk dreases and fintries ? At 
last things got worse with me : I became delirious 
— mad, and I had, only one idea in my head, to 
revenge myself upon him, and to humiliate him in 
the eyes of his friends and the world. The man 
you saw yesterday — his name is Brownlees, and he 
is a friend of Gregory Carfax’s — took me out of 
Paris yesterday morning, and we were to go on 
board a yacht lying off the English coast. Thank 
God, I am not on board that yacht to-day ! ” 

“Yes, thank God for that I You will get well 
and strong again, ’Rissa, and you must then set 
this dreadful business right.” 

“No; I have lived my life — I have drunk it 
down to the very dregs, Mother and Min and 
Bertha have their home and their silks and fineries, 
and that is all I have been reared for from child- 
hood. Tliey have been hard on me, but I am so 
sorry for them now, for who will care for them 
when I am gone ? ” 

By-and-by, Dr. Perignon arrives to look at his 
patient. (Frequenters of Dieppe will remember 
white-haired old Perignon and his extrad(pdinary 
English.) Perignon feels her pulse, chats a little, 
smiles comfortably, and departs, saying that 
Clarissa is doing extremely well ; and at nine 
o’clock in the evening she — dies. 

She dies with her head resting upon Austen’s 
arm — Celestine is dozing by the broad window. 

“ I shall be with you early in the morning, Rissa 
dear.” 

“ Of course. And, Tiny.” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ If the doctor’s judgment should be wrong — 

I should die ” 

“ Oh, don’t, don’t say that ! ” 

“ You won’t think that I died anything but a 
penitent and happy girl, will you ? ” 

“ Don’t talk like that — I can’t bear it.” 

“ You are by my side, and you are the best 
fellow I have ever known. So, if the worst comes” 
— laying her head upon his shoulder — “ remember 
what I tell you : that my life, after all its sin .and 
misery, ends happilt/, dear." 

And he looks down and sees that it is over — ^all 
the good and all the evil, as if it had never been 1 

* • * • 

And Perignon declares at the funeral that 
this is the jtot instance in which his judgment 
ha^ been at fault. But we all know what, 
a humbug old Perignon is. Mrs. Rosiubloom (a 
buxom widow, engaged to be married to a gentle- 
man in the English Customs) is at the funeral, 
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whioh takes place in Pans. Hinnie and Bertha 
are there looking vary tasteful in their 

mourning wad very sorrowful. And Mr. Gregoiy 
Carfax is there v?ith a troop of friends, and 
the undertaker condders the whole afifair an 
enormous success. And when it is over Austen is 
left alone beside the grave, with all the bitterness 
of memory upon him, clasping to his heart the 
littlj^ morsel of cambric with the monogram in the 
corner. 

The only intimate friend of Mr. Gregory Carfa; ’s 
who was unavoidably prevented from being present 
was his old schoolfellow, Colonel Brownlees, enjoy- 
ing at the time a little early shooting in Argyle- 
shire. Arthub W. Pinero. 

By permusum of the Author. 


MAKGUERITE. 

MASSACUUSETTS BAY, 1760. 

The robins sang m the orchard, the buds into 
blossoms grew ; 

Little of human sorrow the buds and the robins 
knew ! 

Sick, in an alien household, the poor French 
neutral lay ; 

Into hew lonesome garret fell the light of the 
April day — 

Through the dusty window, curtained by the 
spider’s warp and woof, 

On the loose-laid floor of hemlock, on oaken ribs 
of roof. 

The bedquilt’s faded patchwork, the teacups on the 
stand. 

The wheel with flaxen tangle, as it dropped from 
her sick hand ! 

What to her was the song of the robin, or warm 
morning light, 

As she lay in the trance of the dying, heedless of 
sound or sight ? 

Pone was the work of her hands, she had eaten 
her bitter bread ; 

The world of the alien people lay behind her dim 
and dead. 

But her soul went back to its childtime ; she saw 
the sun o’erflow 

With gold the basin of Minas, and set over Gas- 
perau. 

The low, bare flats at ebbtide, the rush of the sea 
at flood. 

Through inlet and creek and river, from dyke to 
upland wood ; 

The gulls in the red of morning, the fish-hawks 
rise and fall, 

The drift of the fog in moonshine, over the dork 
coast- wall. 


She saw the face of her mother, she heard the song 
she sang ; 

And far ofi^ faintly, slowly, the beU for vespers 
rang I • 

By her bed the hardfaced mistress sat, smoothing 
the wrinkled sheet, 

Peering into the face so helpless, and feeling the 
ice-cold feet; 

With a vague remorse atoning for heir greed and 
long abuse, 

By care no longer heeded and pity too late for 
use. 

• 

Up the stairs of the garret softly the son <5f the 
mistress stepped, ^ 

Leaned over the headboard, covering his face with 
his hands, and wept. 

Outspalro the mother, who watched him sharply, 
with brow a-frown ; 

“What ! love you the Papist, the beggar, the charge 
of the town ? ” 

“ Be she Papist or beggar who lies here, I know 
and God knows 

I love her, aiid fain would go with her wherever 
she goes ! 

“O mother! that sweet face came pleading, for 
love so athirst ! 

You saw but the town-charge ; I knew her God’s 
angel at first.^’ 

Shaking her grey head, the mistress hushed down 
a bitter cry ; 

And awed by the silence and shadow of death 
drawing nigh. 

She murmured a psalm of the Bible; but closer 
the young girl pressed, 

With the last of her life in her fingers, the cross 
to her breast. 

“ My son, come away,” cried the mother, her voice 
cruel grown; 

“ She is joined to her idols, like JSphraim ; let her 
alone I ” *4 

But he knelt with his hand on her forehead, his 
lips to her ear, 

And he called back the soul that was passing : 
“ Marguerite, do you hear % ” 

She paused on the threshold of heaven ; love, |iity, 
surprise, ^ « 

Wistful, tender, lit up for an instant the doud of 
her eyes. 

With his heart on his lips he ^ssed her, but never 
her cheek grew red. 

And the words th^ living long for, he ^wke in the 
ear of the dead. 

And the robins sang in the orchard, where buds to 
blossoms grew ; 

Of the folded hands and the still face never the 
robins knew I » John G. Wmsfom. 
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THE AKOELS OF BUEI^A VISTA. 

Speak aud tell tia, our Xuaeua, looking northward 
rfar away, 

O’er the caanp of the invaders, o’er the Mexican 
array, 

Who is losing? who is winning? are they far or 
come they near ? 

Look abroad and toll us, sister, whither rolls the 
storm we hear ? * 

** Dow# the hills of Angostura still the storm of 
battle rolls ; 

Blood is flowing, men are dying ; God have mercy 
on their souls ! ” 

Who is Ipsing 1 who is winning ? — “ Over hill and 
over plain, 

I see but smoke of cannon clouding through the 
mountain rain.” 

Holy Mother ! keep our brothers ! Look, Ximena, 
look once more. 

Still I see the fearful whirlwind rolling darkly as 
before, 

Bearing on in strange confusion, friend and foe- 
man, foot and horse, 

Like some wild and troubled torrent sweeping 
down its mountain course.” 

Look forth once more, Ximena I “ Ah, the smoke 
has rolled away ; 

And I see the Northern rifles gleaming down the 
ranks of grey. 

Hark 1 that sudden blast of bugles ! there the 
troop of Minon wheels ; 

There the Northern horses thunder, with the 
cannon at their heels. 

“ Jesu, pity ! how it thickens ! now retreat and now 
advance ! 

Right against the blazing cannon shivers Puebla’s 
charging lance ! 

Down they go, the brave young riders ; horse and 
foot together fall ; 

Like a ploughshare in the fallow, through them 
plouglis the Northern ball.” 

Nearer came the storm and nearer, rolling fast 
and frightful on ; 

Bpeak, Ximena, speak and tell us, who has lost 
and who has won ? 

** AIm l^^j^las 1 1 know not ; friend and foe together 

O’er the dying rush the living : pray, my sisters 
for th^ all I 

“ XjO ! the wind the smoke is lifting : Blessed 
Mother, save my brain I 

I can r see the wounded crawling slowly out from 
heaps of filaiu. ^ 

Now they stager, blind and bleeding ; now they 
fall ^d strive to rise \ 

®i*sten, haste and save them, lest they die 

befcH^e our eyes 1 


0 1 my heart’s love ! O my dear one 1 lay thy poor 
head on my knee : 

Dost thou know the lips that kiss thee? Oanst 
thou hear me? Oanst thou a:*© % 

0 my husband, brave and gentle 1 O my Bernal, 

look once more * 

On the blessed cross before thee ! Mercy ! mercy I 
all is o’er I ” 

Dr^ thy tears, my poor Ximena j lay thy dear 
one'down to rest ; 

Let his hands be meekly folded, lay the cross upon 
bis breast ; 

Let his dirge be sung hereafter, and his funeral 
masses said ; 

To-day, thou poor bereaved one, the living ask thy 
aid. 

Close beside her, faintly moaning, fair and young, 
a soldier lay, 

Tom with shot and pierced with lances, bleeding 
slow his life awa)’- ; 

But, as tenderly before him, the lorn Ximena 
knelt, 

She saw the Northern eagle snming on his pistol- 
belt. 

With a stifled cry of horror straight she turned 
away her head ; 

With a sad and bitter feeling looked she back upon 
her dead ; 

But she heard the youth's low moaning, and his 
struggling breath of pain, 

And she raised the cooling water to his parching 
lips again. 

Whispered low the dying soldicir, pressed lier hand 
and faintly smiled : 

Was that pitying face his mother’s ? did she watch 
beside her child ? 

All his stranger words with meaning her woman’s 
heart supplied ; 

With her kiss upon his forehead, Mother 1” 
murmured he, and died I 

*‘A bitter curse upon them, poor boy, who led 
thee forth 

From some gentle, sad-eyed mother, weeping, 
lonely, in the North ! ” 

Spake the mouniful Mezic woman, as she laid him 
with her dead. 

And turned to soothe the living, and bind the 
wounds which bled. 

Look forth once more, Ximena I “Like a cloud 

1 before the wind 

Rolls the battle down the mountains, leaving 
blood and death behind ; 

Ah ! they plead in vain for mercy ; in the dust the 
wounded strive ; 

Hide your faces, holy angels! oh thou Christ of 
God, forgive I ” 
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Sink, O Higkt, among tky mountauisl let the 
cool, gi?ey akadowa fall ; 

Dying dgllting demons, 4Top thy curtain 

ort^ all i 

Throtugh the thickenir.g winter twilight, wide 
apart thehattle rolled, 

In its sheath the sabre rested, and the cannon’s 
lips grew cold. 

Bnt the noble Mexic women still their holy task 
pursued, < . 

Through that long, dark night of sorrow, worn 
and faint, and .lacking food, 

Over weak and suffering brother, with a tender 
care they hung, 

And the dying foeman blessed them in a strange 
and Northern tongue. 

Not wholly lost, 0 Father ! is this evil world of 
ours j 

Upward, through its blood and ashes, spring afresh 
the Eden flowers ; 

From its smoking hell of battle, Love and Pity 
send their prayer, 

And still thy white-winged angels hover dimly in 
our air. 

John G. Whittibk. 


“EXEUNT OMNES.” 

Businbss was decidedly bad at Dirgeville. 

“It’ll mean bankruptcy,” said Manager Kidgett 
to his leading man, McGowrie, “ if there’s another 
week of it,” 

“ I don't know. It wasn’t such a bad house on 
Saturday,” said McGowrie. “ There was, at least, 
a score in the pit.” 

“Yes,” groaned the Manager, “half of ’em 
paper.” 

“ Well, one of the private boxes was taken, at 
any rate. That’s a good sign.” 

“ Nothing of the lund. It was my landlady and 
her family, in lieu of a fortnight’s rent,” said 
Kidgett. “ I tell you business has gone to the 
dogs, and nothing but a startling novelty will save 
us. Shakespeare won’t fill the house, and that’s a 
fact. The matchless creations of the poet’s fancy 
fetcheth them not. They require something that 
appeals to the morbid taste — the morbid taste, sir,” 
repeated Mr. Xidgett impressively; “and that 
something I propose to give them on Saturday 
next.” 

“ You do » What’s the idea ? ” 

Mr. Kidgett, with much complacency of manner, 
produced from the inner pocket of his coat a flam- 
ing poster, which he handed, with an air of great 
,q[>ersonal aatisfaotion; to his leading man, ,,who 
eagerly perused it, Mr. Eidgett meanwhile furtively 
w'atohing its effect upon his subordinate with mu<m 
secret exultation. 


The document, which was printed in many 
colours, set forth that on the Saturday evening 
next ensuing there would be presented, in addition 
to the usual p«S‘*verful attractioxu^ “^n unprece- 
dented novelty,” for that night only, ip the shape 
of “Hamed-el Said, the Nubian tiion-tamer,” 
who, it was announced, would enter “ the lion’s 
den” and perform certain daring feats, specdfled at 
length on the poster “ as performed by him before 
all the crowned heads,” <fec. It was specially 
notified at the foot of the bill that there Wf|pld be 
“ no advance in the prices ” ; but the exceptional 
importance of the entertainment was judiciously 
recognised by the further announcement, “ Free 
list entirely suspended.” 

“ That ought to bring ’em— eh ? ” said *Kidgett 
interrogatively when Mr McGowrie had com- 
pleted the perusal of the imposing annotmcement 
summarised above. 

“Not only but willy” said McGowrie. 

“ But, no offence, of course — but — I mean |jO say 
— it isn’t a ‘ do,’ is it ? ” 

The countenance of Mr. Kidgett, hitherto mana- 
gerially profofnd, relaxed, and the faintest 
semblance of a wink hovered for a brief space o’er 
his dexter optic. Beyond this, however, he deemed 
it inexpedient to enlighten Mr. McGowiie upon the 
subject, and the matter dropped. 

Next day the walls and hoardings of Dirgeville 
were liberally decorated with Mr. Kidgett’s flaming 
announcements, and caused an immense sensation. 
Small knots of the townspeople gathered round 
them, and the “ unprecedented novelty ” promised 
for the ensuing Saturday became a general topic of 
convereation. This the astute manager, in his 
walks abroad, was not slow to obseive, and he 
rejoiced accordingly. 

Saturday night arrived in due course, and fully 
an hour before the advertised time of opening, the 
doors of the theatre were besieged by an eager 
crowd anxious to obtain good seats, and within 
twenty minutes after the doors wer^ opened, 
scarcely a square inch of seating aco gipyi^*^ atif o n 
was vacant. • 

“Splendid!” murmured Mr. Kidgett, as hfr 
surveyed the crowded house through a convenient 
slit in the curtain, “ Capital 1 The house 
I’ve ever had ! ” and he went round to the pay- 
boxes for the purpose of obtaining a rough emnpu- 
tation as to what amount had been taken at the 
doors. * * 

The performances commenced with a highly-t- 
spiced melodrama, entitled|^2%« ; or, iU 

Terror, of the ITesi, which was reoeitw 
favour, the audience, in expeotaiion 4)1 me 
treat, being unusually good-humouxfM|« . * 

The scene of this drama, in which Mr. McGowrie 
came out very strong, was laid in the American 
backwoods, and it appeared that, previous to the 
commencement of the action, a csatie^ Benegade 
Bube had in a playful moment brutally murdered 
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a rM|>ect 4 Ll>k old ooople bearing the honoured 
|Mi,tron;fSkic» of Smiih. He had &ewhie abducted 
ihetr oxdy dat||^ter Btith, set hre to their home- 
stead, otherwise rendered himself objectionable, 
for*no a|»phrent reason other than hia naturally 
playful disposition, and the enmity he bore to Have 
^ith« i^e son of tbe murdered couple. 

On the curtain risings, this latter indmdually 
(powerfully impersonate by Mr. McGkiwrie) is 
seen returning to the homestead after a day’s 
hunting, only to find it in ruins, his parents 
murdef^, itnd his sister gone. In a spirited 
speech he announces his determination never 
to rest •until he has recovered his sister, and 
skin the destroyer of his happy home. Later on, 
having luasumed a disguise, he becomes a member 
of Bmxegade Bube’s gang, in company with a comic 
comrade, who supplies the necessary low-comedy 
element. Next we find Have Smith and the C. 0. 
inciting the other members of the gang to throw 
oflT their allegiance to Bube, in which object they 
succeed. The 0. C. then perceives Doeskin Hick, 
Bube’s lieutenant, approaching with Ruth, upon 
which they all conceal themselves behind convenient 
treel, which is no sooner accomplished than Hick 
and Ruth come upon the scene. 

It is at once apparent that Dick’s company is 
exceedingly distasteful to Buth, the more especially 
as he pesters her with ojffers of mariiage. She 
indignantly requests him to leave her, at which he 
lou<Uy declares that she must and shall be his, and 
scornfully asks who can prevent him accomplishing 
his design. “ I can ! ” thunders Have, as ho 
emerges from his place of concealment and shoots 
the ru^n dead, amidst the deafening plaudits of 
the audience. At the same moment thq 0. C. and 
the mutinous members of Rube’s gang also come 
forth from their hiding-places, whilst Rube himself 
rushes on n. U. B. and is about to shoot Have from 
behind, when the C. O. grasps the Renegade’s arm, 
and the pistol explodes harmlessly in the air. 

This was an effective and exciting “ picture,” 
and the audience were on the tiptoe of expectation 
as to Vidmt was to happen next, when suddenly a 
most remarkable and unexpected incident took 
place. 

Without the faintest apparent show of reason, 
4^ whole of the dPamatis peraoncB then upon the 
stage^made a most rapid and mysterious exeunt at 
the right-lkM&d wings. In such haste were they to 
get that the hSy who impersonated Ruth (a 
pmunising yo ung, actress m forty-five) displayed 
onmrpected oelmty of motion. Her movements, 
USR*^ly dbaraGterised extreme slowness and 
dehbe^^U^ were upon this occasion remarkably 
teev^anfi hkely, and she was one of the first to 
diaapiMaar fwaa t3ie ioene. But the others were 
alm^ eqmdl^ as eomedmous, and Have, Rube, 
4lltd theCtak in their inexplicable eager- 

asm to get off first, became involved in a sort of 
4Wik)epmal%a^ soade a eomplicated and some- 


what undignified disappearance in one confused 
heap. Even the defunct Hick proved no exception 
to the general rule. Indeed, for ono in a moribund 
condition, he exhibited unparalleled agdity, and 
was off as speedily as the swiftest of his living 
colleagues. Altogether it was as rapid and com- 
plete an exodus as imagination could well conceive, 
and in a few seconds the stage “ stood tenantless,” 
and the boards were bare. 

The audience had witnessed this remarkable 
occfirreace with silent wonder, and were still in a 
state of noiseless surprise when a new and most 
unwelcome actor came upon the stage. 

This, then, accounted for that sudden stampede, 
for, despite a certain awkwardness of gait, scraggi- 
ness of body, dinginess of hide, and lumpiness of 
tail, there was no mistaking that majestic visage 
and that flowing mane. 

The hon had escaped ! 

There was no doubt about that. Leo it un- 
questionably was. In very poor condition, ’twos 
true, but there he was, and the audience couldn’t 
blink the fact. 

Something very like a panic would undoubtedly 
have ensued, had not the fears of the spectators 
been in some degree alleviated by the appearance 
of the lion-tamer, who, with a commanding gesture, 
intimated tliat there was no cause for alarm whilst 
he was therj. 

Somewhat reassured, the audience watched, with 
bre.athles interest, what next was to occur. 

The lion-tamer, who, despite hia dusky skin, 
bore a strong family resemblance to Mr, Kidgett, 
dealt Leo two or three sharp blows on the hind 
quarters with a leathern thong, but with no 
appreciable result. The lion, who appeared to he 
of a contemplative and philosophical turn of mind, 
stood calmly in the centre of the stage, surveying 
the audience with a sort of pitying curiosity, as if 
they were aq interesting zoological collection, many 
degrees lower in the animal scale than himself, 
assembled there for his special gratification. And 
the more the lion-tamer applied the thong, still 
more did the lion become absorbed in hia 
scrutiny. 

Getting annoyed at the provoking insensibility 
of Leo, the tamer bad recourse to a more vigorous 
method of procedure, and, producing an iron goad, 
prodded the majestic beast in various tender points, 
with so much energy and determination that he 
at length succeeded in arousing Leo from his 
lethargy. , | 

Then the lion, much put out, opened hia 
ponderous jaws, evidently with the intention of 
emitting a savage rc^, and the audience trembled 
in anticipation of the dreadful sound. 

Hee-haw ! Hee-haw 1 ” 

Blank amazement and wondering incredulit;|^ 
formed the predominant on every 

vkage. 

*« He-e-e-haw I He-haw 1 * 

H 
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That settled it. The lion written himself 
down an and Mr. Kidgett’s ingenious little 
devioe was sociploded. The asiuine nature had 
asserted itself, despite the leonine garb in which 
the animal was clothed. 

Matters were smoothed over somehow, but the 
lion-taming exhibition was not ar oounced for 
repetition upon a future occasion, and when Mr. 
Kidgett next produced “ The Avenger,” the re- 
markable exeunt noticed upon that memorable 
occasion was not introduced in the performaDco. 

A. R. Marshall. 


THE CAVALIER’S ESCAPE. 

Tramp ! trample ! went the roan, 

Trap ! trap I went the grey ; 

But pad ! pad ! pad ! like a thing that was mad 
My chestnut broke away. 

TCwas just five miles from Salisbury town, 

And but one hour to day. 

Thud ! thud ! came on the heavy roan, 

Rapl rap 1 the mettled grey; 

But my chestnut mare was of blood so rare, 

That she showed them all the way. 

Spur on I spur on ! — I doffed my hat 
And wished them all good day. 

They splashed through miry rut and pool, 
Spintered through fence and rail. 

But chestnut Kate switched over the gate— - 
I saw them droop and tail. 

To Salisbury town but a mile of down, 

Once over this brook and rail. 

Trap ! trap ! I heard their echoing hoofs, 

Past the walls of mossy stone ; 

The roan flew on at a staggering pace. 

But blood is better than bone. 

I patted old Kate ^d gave her the spur. 

For I knew it was all my own. 

But trample 1 trample ! came their steeds, 

And I saw their wolf’s eyes turn ; 

I felt like a royal hart at bay, 

And made me ready to turn. 

I looked where highest grew the may, 

And deepest arched the fern. 

I flew at the first knave’s sallow thioat ; 

One blow, and he was down, 

The second rogue fired twice and missed ; 

I sliced the villain’s crown, 

Clove through the rest, and flogged brave Kate, 
Fast, fa^ to Salisbury town ! 

" " Pad I pad 1 they came on the level sward, * 
Thud ! thud ! upon the sand ; 

With a gleam of swords, and a burning matdi, 


And a shaking of flag and hand : 

But one long bound and f passed the gate, 
Safe from the canting l^ind. 

Walter Thornbubt. 


THE ROCK-A-BY LADY. 

FOR CHILDREN — ^TO BE INTONED TO A LULLABY 
RHYTHM. 

The rock-a-by lady from Hushaby-street 
Comes stealing, comes creeping. • 

The poppies they hang from her head to'her feet. 
And each has a dream that is tiny and fle^. 

She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 

When she findeth you sleeping. 

There is one little dream of a beautiful drum ; 
Rub-a-dub it gooLli. 

There is one little dream of a big sugar plum, 

And lo ! thick and fast the other dreams come 
Of pop guns that bang and tin tops that hum, 

And a trumpet that bloweth. 

And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 
With laughter and singing ; 

And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 

And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty 
gleams, 

And up, up and up, where the mother moon 
beams, 

The fairies go winging. 

Would you dream all these dreams that are tiny 
and fleet? 

They’ll come to you sleeping ; 

So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 
For the rock-a-by lady from Hushaby- street, 

With poppies that hang from her head to her feet. 
Comes stealing, comes creeping. 

Eugene Field, 


MRS. MIKCHIN. 

Mrs. Minchin cannot be called a good sailor, for 
she is not happy at sea when there is the least bit 
of a “lop” — othenvise termed a “chop”. or a 
“ bobble.” Yet I am certain she would stand the 
motion better did sh^ not invariably undei^o a 
course of vain preventive measures, supposed to 
obviate the dread malady, the momwt she sets 
foot on the steamer. 

Firstly, she selects the stuffiest couch in the 
stuffiest cornel* of the stuffiest saloon she can find, 
and stretches herself full length thOfeon, covering 
herself with rugs and shawls. Then she takes two 
or three “ anti-nausea” lozenges, flabby, gelatinous 
masses, like half-done glue, and calooiated to turn 
up Neptune himself in ten minut&i, and perhaps. 
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also, has a sip of weak brandy and water, or sucks 
an orange as an additional preventive. The next 
step is to call for one of those utensils speoiaJLly 
associated with the steward and rough weather, 
which she places in an aggressively conspicuo^ 
position, after which she closes her eyes and awaits 
the inevitable. 

Of cour^ she is always ill. On one occasion the 
steamer was delayed for half-an-hour at the wharf, 
and Mrs. Minchin, thinking that by this time we 
must be miles out at sea, suffered dreadfully. 
Going below to look after her, I found her in the 
limp stage. * 

“ Oh, .^gy I " she gasped, “ is there any danger ? ” 

“What do you mean?” I said, “we haven’t 
unmoored yet.’* 

“Nonsense!** she moaned. “I c-an hear the 
waves dashing over the deck.” 

A light dawned upon me. The hands were 
washing down the decks before starting, and she 
had been deceived by the splashing ! 

When we left Tangier, shortly after my pig- 
sticking experiences, we took the overland route 
from Cadiz, as Mrs. Minchin could not be per- 
suaded to face the horrors of the terrible Bay of 
Biscay. In fact, she wanted to come the whole 
way by land, but I told her it would cost too much 
to fill up the Straits of Gibraltar and the English 
Channel, so she reluctantly gave way. I never 
could understand why Mrs. Minchin’s notions of 
geography should be so vague. 

Arrived at Boulogne, we found to our dismay 
that the “bounding main” was bounding even 
more than usual, and that the “ rolling deep” was 
rolling in a manner that precluded the advisability 
of making one’s home on it with the smallest 
amount of comfort. However, we were in for it, 
and dismally progressed up the steamer’s gangway 
with the Sither xinfortunate passengers, like the 
animals going into the ark. 

Mrs. Minchin, shoving the first “anti-nausea” 
lozenge into her mouth, made a dive for the saloon, 
where, as she observed, she could not see the waves. 
For my part, I would rrthei; see the waves than 
four Frenchmen, seventeen women and three 
babies, all ill at once, but tastes differ. 

I was enveloping Mrs. Minchin in her rugs, and 
preparing her as well as I could for the approaching 
Simrifice, when a strange little foreigner, with 
pier^g black eyes, long hair and a sallow com- 
pl<^xio», came down the companion and addressed 
the occupants of the saloon from the last step. 

“Ladies and gmitlem^/* he said, “I am ze 
celebrate Professor Olaf^Zlavinsky, of Prague — 
professor of Mesmerism or Ma^etic Hypnotism, 
l am now goifig to England to give mv wonderful 
in ze chief publm halls of ze kingdom, under 
ze most distini^hed patronage, and I offer you 
my services to banish ze horrors of ze mal de mer, 
I need not tell you zat when a subject is ».nder ze 
xnuuence of hyp^ic magnetisiOf subject is 




quite unconscious of outwai‘d things, and is m 
rapport only with ze mesmerist. When in ze 
hypnotic trance he will believe all zat ze mesmerist 
tells him, and will experience any sensation zat is 
in ze mesmerist’s mind. 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemens, to-day ze sea is 
ver rough, and I see you are not all good sailors, 
for some of you are already turning green. For 
ze small sum of five francs each (here two French 
men^nd four women hastily left the saloon) I will 
put you a!l into ze state of hypnotic trance, and 
not wake you up again until ze boat arrives at 
Folkestone. You cannot feel ze terrible mal de mer^ 
for I will tell you you are all in bed at home, or 
in a beautiful garden in ze troy.)ics sleeping upon a 
bed of geraniums, or give you some other pleasfeg 
illusions. No matter how much ze boat jump, you 
will be happy — so happy— you shall feel Hke I 
feel and think what I think. Now, ladles and 
gentlemens, I will begin before ze boat starts. 
Zose zat are willing to submit to zis charming 
experiment please come forward. My charge is 
five francs only.” 

After some deliberation and hanging back, the two 
remaining Frenchmen and ten of the females, one 
of whom insisted that the two eldest babies should be 
hypnotised at a reduced charge, responded to the 
appeal, and were each given a disc of lead to gaze 
fixedly at as a preliminary atop. 

“Algernon,” exclaimed Mrs. Minchin, “I am 
beginning to feel a little queer. Do give the man 
five francs for me and ask him to put me to sleep 

tOOv” 

I handed over the money, which had to be paid 
in advance, and sat down to see the result; 

Mrs. Minchin and the others all sat in. silence 
round the cabin, earnestly stariijg at their discs of 
lead as if they had been “ struck so.” By-and-by 
they seemed to be getting sleepy, and the professor 
walked from one to another, making a few passes 
before each face. All was going splendidly, and 
they would have been off in another minute, when 
there was a splutter and a scream, and one of the 
women shrieked out : 

“ Loramussey ! If my precious baby ain’t gone 
and swallowed his piece of lead ! ” 

The spell was broken. They all woke up at once 
and patted and punched that baby and longed it 
on the back until the disc of lead flew out of its 
mouth and hit the mesmerist in the eye. Then 
the indignant mother demanded her money back, 
and made a fearful row when it was refused, leav- 
ing the cabin, with her injured offspring and the 
other baby, to appeal to the captain. The vessel 
in the meantime had started, and began to tumble 
about a bit, and it was some time before order was 
obtained and the experiment resumed. The second 
attempt was more successful, for all the subjects 
were finally sent to sleep, and the profe&sor began 
to talk to them for the benefit of the incredulous 
who had refused to he operated upon. 
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“Where are you I” he inquired of Mi-s. 
Mincbiu* 

“ Eeeting upon a h^^p of new-mown bay ” she 
replied ; “ how sweet it sinells ! ” 

A fat Old lady wos aaked whether she was not 
raining in a gossamer harhinock, and declared 
promptly that such was the caso, although she 
must have weighed at least fift^n stone. All 
the subjects said they were happy ami well, and 
that they did not feel the least sick, although it 
was blowing half a gale. It was a wond i ful ex- 
periment. 

We were about half-way across the Channel 
when the professor began to show symptoms of 
uneasiness. He no longer smiled, and his face 
assumed a yellowish hue. 

The faces of the twelve subjects lost their smile 
of beatitude at the Mme time, and the rosas left 
their cheeks. 

The ship was now pitching and lurching enough 
to loosen the stoppings in one’s teeth. Perhaps 
something had disagreed with the professor, ot 
maybe he could not stand moie tlinn half an hour 
of that kind of motion. Anyhow, beads of pei- 
spiration stood upon his brow. 

The twelve subjects perspired freely. 

The mesmerist’s countenance became greener and 
greener. 

The subjects assumed a verdant aspect. The} 
were too much in rapjm't, 

“ Steward ! ” gasped tlie professor. 

Steward 1 ” echoed the twelve subjects. 

♦ » * * 

The reader mny guess what follow'ed. Mrs 
Minchin declares she has never been so ill in hci 


Let thy lips, without disguise. 

Boldly pour it out ; 

Though a thousand dulcet lies 
Keep hovering about. 

Por be sure our lives would 
Future years of woe ; 

If our courage could refuse 
The present hour with “ No.” 

When Temptation’s form would lead 
To some pleasant "wrong — 

When she tunes her hollow reed 
To the siren’s song — 

When she offers bribe, and smile, 

And our conscience feels 

There is nought but shining guile 
In the gifts she deals ; 

Then, oh I then, let courage rise 
To its strongest flow; 

Show that ye are brave as wise, 

And firnily answer “ No.” 

Hearts that are too often given, 

Like street merchandise — 

Hearts that like bought slaves are driven 
In fair freedom’s guise ; 

Ye that poison soul and mind 
With perjury's foul stains; 

Ye who let the cold world bind, 

In joyless mariiage chains; 

Be } e true unto yourselves ; 

Let rank and fortune go ; 

If Love light not the altar spot, 

Let Feeling answer “ No.” 


life, and there is no prospect of her ever consentiu 
to be hypnotised again. 

By Jcind permission of the Ti oprictoi s of Pu't-me up.'* 


“NO!” 

Would ye learn the bravest thing 
That man can ever do ? 

Would ye be an uncrowned king; 

Abvsolute and true ? 

Would ye seek to emulate 
All we learn in story, 

Of the noble, just, and great ; 

Rich in real glory ? 

Would ye lose much bitter care 
In your lot below ? 

Bravely speak out when and where 
’Tia right to utter “ No.” • 

Learn to speak this little word 
In its proper place — 

X<et no timid doubt be heard, 
Clothed with sceptic grace ; 


Men with goodly spirits blest, 

Willing to do right ; 

Yet who stand with wavering breajll 
Beneath Persuasion’s might ; 

When companions seek to taunt 
J udgment into sin ; 

When the loud laugh fain would daunt 
Your better i^oice within ; 

Oh ! be sure j'o’il never meet 
More insidious foe ; 

But strike the coward to yoWT Se«t, 

By Reason’s watchword ** No,’* 

Ah, how many thorns we wreathe, 

To twine our Jorows around ; 

By not knowing when to breathe 
This important s^nd I 
Many a breast has the day 
When it reckoned less 
Of fruits upon the rdciml “Nay * 

Tharp flowers upon the “ Yes,” 

Many a sad, repentant Hiought 
Turns to “ long ago ; ” 

When a luckless fate was wrot^ht 
By want of saying “ No.” 
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Few have karnfc to speak this word 
When it shovM be spoken; 

Besolution is deferred, 

Vows to virtue broken. 

More of courage is required, 

This one word to say, 

Than to stand where shots are dred 
In the battle fray. 

Use it fitly, and ye’ll see 
Many a lot below 
M^ be schooled, and nobly ruled 
By power to utter “ No,” 

Eliza Cook. 


CAPTAIN PATON. 

Touch once more a sober measure, and let punch 
and tears be shed, 

For a prince of good old fellows that alack-a-day is 
dead, 

A prince of worthy fellows, and a pretty man also, 

That has left the Salt-market in sorrow, grief, and 
wo; 

Oh, we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no 
mo ! 

His waistcoat, coat, and breeches, were all cut off 
the same web, 

Of a beautiful snuff-colour, or a modest genty 
drab. 

The blue stripe in his stocking round liis neat slim 
leg did go. 

And lus ruffles, of the cambric fine, were whiter 
than the snow ; 

Oh, we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no 
mol 

His hair was curled in order at the rising of the 
sun, 

In comely rows anfi buckles smait that round his 
ears did run, * 

In front there was a toupee, that some inches up 
did grow, 

And behind there was a long queue that did o’er 
.his shoulders fiow ; 

Oh, we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no 

,mol 

0 

And whenever We foregathered he took off his wee 
three oockit, 

And he profi^red you his snuff box, which he drew 
from his side-pocket, 

And on Burdeitt or Bonaparte he’d make a remark 

* or So, * 

And then idong the plainstones like a provost he 
would go ; 

Oh, we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no 
mo! 


In dirty ilays he picked well his footsteps with his 
rattan. 

Oh ! you ne’er ci^dd see the smalleat speck on the 
shoes of Captain Paton ; 

And on entering the coffee-room at iwo, all men 
would know, 

They would see him with his Courier in the middle 
of the row ; 

Oh, we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no 
*mo ! 

Now and then upon a Sunday he invited me to 
dine 

On. a heiTing and a mutton chop, wliich his maid 
dressed very fine, 

There was also a little Malmsey, and a bottle of 
Bourdeaux, 

Which between me and the Captain passed nimbly 
to and fro ; 

Oh, I ne’er shall take pot-luck with Captain Paton 
no mo I 

Or, if a bowl ^fas mentioned, the Captain be would 
ring, 

And bid Nelly to the West Port run, and a stoup of 
water bring ; , ^ 

Then he would mix the genuine stuff, as they madd 
it long ago. 

With limes, that on his property in Trinidad did 
grow ; 

Oh, we ne’er shall taste the like of Captain Paton’s 
punch no mo I 

Then all the time he would discourse so sensible and 
courteous. 

Perhaps talking of last sermon he heard from Dr. 
Porteous, 

Or some little bit of scandal about Mrs. So-and-ao, 

Which he scarce could credit, having heard the oon 
but not the pro ; 

Oh, we ne’er shall hear the like of Captain Paton 
no mo 1 

And when the candles were brought forth, and the 
night was fairly setting in. 

He would tell some fine old stories, about Minden 
field or Dettingen, 

How he fought with a French major, and dispatched 
him at a blow, 

While the blood ran out like water on the soft grass 
below ; 

Oh, we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no 
mo ! 

But at leng^th the Captain sickened, and grew worse 
from day to day. 

And all missed him* in the coffee-room, from which 
now he stayed away. 

On Sabbaths too the wee kirk made a melancholy 
show, 

All for wanting of the presence of our venerable 
Ibeau ; 

Oh, we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no 
mo! 
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A.nd in spite of fill tha.fc OlegUom and Corkiadale 
could do, 

’Twas plain, fiH)m twenty symptoms, that death was 

in view. 

So the Oaptain made his testament, and submitted 
to his foe, 

And we laid him by the Eam’s-horn kirk — ^’tis the 
way we all must go ; 

Oh, wp^ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no 

libuch once more a sober measure, and let punch 
and tears be shed, 

Por a prince of good old fellows, that alack-a-day is 

d^d, 

A prince of worthy fellows, and a pretty man also, 

That has left the Salt-market in sorrow, grief, and 
wo; 

Oh, we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no 
mol John Gibson Lockhart. 


THE KNIFE-GRINDER. 

A DIALOGUE IN SAPPHICS, 

FRIEND or HUMANITY. 

Needy Knife-grinder ! whither are you going ? 
Rough is the road — your wheel is out of order — 
Bleak blows the blast ; your hat has got a hole 
in’t, 

So have your breeches 1 

Weary Knife-grinder! little think the proud 
ones, 

Who in their coaches roll along the turpike- 
Road, what^hard work ’tis crying all day “ Knives 
and 

Scissors to grind 0 ! ” 

Tell me. Knife-grinder, how you came to grind 
knives ? 

Did some rich man tj’rannically use you ? 

Was it the squire ? or parson of the parish ? 

Or the attorney ? 

Was it the squire ? for killing of his game? or 
Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining ? 

Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 
All in a lawsuit ? 

(Have you not read the “ Rights of Man,” by Tom 
Paine ?) 

Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 

Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story. 

KNIFE-GRINDER. 

Story! God bless you! I have none to telLsir, 
‘ Only last night, a-drinldng at the Chequers, * 
This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 
Torn in a scuMe. 


Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody ; they took me before the justice ; 

Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish- 

Stocks for a vagrant. 

“ I should be glad to drink your Honour’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sispence ; 

But for my part, I never love to meddle 
Vith politics, sir. 

FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 

I give thee sixpence! I will see theoi damned 
£rst — 

Wretch 1 whom no sense of wrongs can* rouse to 
vengeance — 

Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, * 

Spiritless outcast ! , 

[Kichs the Knife-grinder, overturns his 
wheel, and exit in a transport of Republican 
enthusiasm and universal philanthropy, 

George Canning. 


THE DIVER. 

A BALLAD. 

“ On, where is the knight or the squire so bold. 

As to dive to the howling Charybdis below ? — 

I cast in the whirlpool a goblet of gold, 

And o’er it already the dark waters flow ; 
Whoever to me may the goblet bring, 

Shall have for his guerdon that gift of his king." 

He spoke, and the cup from the terrible steep, 
That, rugged and hoary, huug over the verge 
Of the endless and measureless world of the deep, 
Swirled into the maelstrom that maddened the 
surge, 

“ And where is the diver so stout to go— , 

I ask ye again — to the deep below ? ” 

And the knights and the squires that gathered 
around. 

Stood silent — and fixed on the ocean thrir eyes ; 
They looked on the dismal and savage Profound, 
And the peril chilled back every thought of the 
prize. 

And thrice spoke the monarch — “The cup to 
win, 

Is there never a wight who will venture in ? ” 

And all as before heard in tllence the king — 

Till a youth with an aspect unfearing but 
gentle, 

’Mid the tremijous squires — stept out from the 
ring, ^ 

Hubuckling his girdle, and doffing hia mantle; 
And the murmuring crowd as they parted 
asunder, 

On the stately boy cast their looks el wonder. 
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As he strode to the marge of the summit, and gave 
One glance on the gulf of that merciless main ; 
Ik> ! the wave that for ever devours the wave, 
Casts loaringly up th^ Charybdis again ; 

And, as with the swell of the fax thunder-boom. 
Bushes foamingly forth from the heart of the 
gloom. 

And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars, 
As when fire is with water commixed and 
contending. 

And the spray of iti^ wrath to the welkin upsoars. 
And ^ood upon flood hurries on, never ending. 
And it never will rest, nor from travail be free, 
like a.sea that is labouring the birth of a sea. 

Yet, at length, cornea a lull o’or the mighty com- 
motion, 

As the whirl|K)ol sucks into black smoothness the 
swell 

Of the white-foaming breakers — and cleaves 
through the ocean 

A path that seems winding in darkness to hell. 
Bound and round whirled the waves — deep and 
deeper stQl driven, 

Like a gorge through the mountainous main 
thunder-riven ! 

The youth gave his trust to his Maker ! Before 
That path through the riveu abyss closed again — 
Hark ! a shriek from the crowd rang aloft from 
the shore, 

And, behold 1 he is whirled in the grasp of the 
main ! 

And o’er him the breakers mysteriously rolled, 

And the giant-mouth closed on the swimmer so 
bold. 

O’er the surface grim silence lay dark; but the 
crowd 

Heard the wail from the deep murmur hollow 
and fell ; 

They hearken and shudder, lamenting aloud — 

“ Gallant youth — noble heart — fare-thee-well, 
faxe-thee-well ! ” 

More hollow and more wails the deep on the ear — 
More dread and more dread grows suspense in its 
feax. 

If thou shouldst in those waters thy diadem fling, 
Amd cry, “ Who may find it shall win it and 
^ wear ; ” 

God wot, though the pyze were the crown of a 
king — 

A crown at euifli hj|^d were valued too dear, 
For never shall lips of the living reveal 
What the deeps that howl yonder in terror conceal. 

Oh, many a bark, to that breast grappled fast, 

Has gone down to the fearfid and fathomless 
grave j 

A^in, ora^^ together the keel and the mast. 

To he seen|> teased aloft in the glee of the 
wave — 
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Like the growth of a storm ever louder and clearer. 

Grows the roar of the gulf rising nearer and 
nearer. 

And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and 

roars, 

As when fire is with water commixed and con- 
tending ; 

And the spray of its wrath to the welkin np-soars, 

.^nd flood upon flood hurries on, never ending ; 

And as with the swell of the far thunder-boom, 

Rushes roaringly forth from the heart of llho 
gloom. 

And, lo! from the heart of thg-t far-floating 
gloom, 

What gleams on the darkness so swan-like and 
white ? 

Lol an arm and a neck, glancing up from the 
tomb ! — 

They battle — the Man’s with the Element’s 
might. 

It is he — it is he f in his left hand behold, 

As a sign — as a joy I — shines the goblet of gold 1 

And he breathed deep, and he breathed long, ^ 

And he greeted the heavenly delight 'Of the day. 

They gaze on each other — they shout, as they 
throng — 

“ He lives — lo the ocean has rendered its prey ! 

And safe from the whirlpool and free from the 
grave, 

Comes back to the daylight the soul of the 
brave I ” 

And he comes, with the crowd in their clamour 
and glee, 

And the goblet his daring has won from the 
water, 

He lifts to the king as he sinks on his knee ; — 

And the king from her maidens has beckoned 
his daughter — 

She pours to the boy the bright wine which they 
bring, 

And thus spake the Diver — “Long life to the 
king I 

“Happy they whom the rose-hues of daylight 
rejoice, 

The air and the sky tliat to mortals are given I 

May the horror below never more find a voice — 

Nor Man stretch too far the wide mercy of 
Heaven ! 

Never more — never more may he lift from the 
sight 

The veil which is woven with Terror and Night I 

“ Quick -brightening like lightning — it tore mo 
along, 

JDown, down, till the gush of a torrent, at play 

In the rocks of its wilderness, caught me — ^anfl 
strong ♦ 

As the wings of an eagle, it whirled me away 
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Vain, vain was my struggle— tlie eirdie had won 
me, 

Bound and round in its dance, the wild element 
spun me, 

“ AM I called on my God, and my God heard my 
prayer. 

In the strength of my need, in the gasp of my 
breath — 

And showed me a crag that rose up from the lair. 
And I clung to it nimbly — and bafSed the i 
death ! i 

And, safe in the perils around me, behold 

On the spikes of the coral the goblet of gold. 

** Below, at the foot of the precipice drear, 

Spread the gloomy, and purple, and pathless 
Obscure ! 

A silence of Horror that slept on the ear. 

That the eye more appalled might the Horror 
endure ! 

Salamander-*- snake — dragon — vast repthes that 
dwell 

In tlie deep — coiled about the grim jaws of their 
hell. 

*' Dark-craMed — glided dai k the unspeakable 
swarms. 

Clumped together in masses, misshapen and vast — 

Here clung and here bristled the fathomless forms — 
Here the dark-moving bulk of the Hammer-fish 
passed. 

And with teeth grinning white and a menacing 
motion, 

Went the terrible Shark — the Hya?na of Ocean I 

There I hung, and the fiwe gathered icily o’er me. 
So far from the earth, where man’s help there 
■wjis none ! 

The One Human Thing, with the Goblins before 
me — 

Alone — in a loneness so ghastly — alone ! 

Fathom-deep from man’s eye in the speechless pro- 
found, 

With the death of the Main and the Monsters 
around. 

Methought, as I gazed through the darkness, that 
now 

It saw — ^the dread hundred-limbed creature — its 
pi'ey ! 

And darted — O God ! from the far flaming-bough 
Of the coral, I swept on the horrible w^iy ; 

And it seized me, the vrave with its wrath and its 
roar, 

It seized me to save — King, the danger is o’er ! ** 

On the youth gazed the monarch, and marvelled ; 
quoth he, 

** j^ld Diver, the goblet I promised is thine, 

And this ring will I give, a fresh guerdon to thlb, 
Never jewels more precious shone up from the 
mine; 


If thou’lt bring me fresh tidings, and venture 
again, 

To say what lies hid in the mnermost main ? ” 

Then outspake the daughter in tender emotion : 

“ Ah ! father, my father, what more can there 
rest? 

Enough of this sport with the pitiless ocean — 

He has served thee as none would, thyself hast 
confest. 

If nothing can slake thy wild thirst of desire, 

Let thy knights put to shame the exploit of the 
squire ? ” * ^ 

Tlie king seized the goblet — he swung it on high, 
And whirling, it fell on the roar of the tide ; 

“ But bring back that goblet again to my eye, 

And I’ll hold thee the dearest that rides by my 
side ; ^ 

And thine arms shall embrace, as. thy bride, I 
decree, 

The maiden whose pity now pleadeth for thee.” 

In his heart, as he listened, there leapt the wild 
joy— 

And the hope and the love thropjg^ his eyes 
spoke in fire, 

On that bloom, on that blush, gazed delighted the 
boy; 

The maiden— she faints at the feet of her sire ! 

Here the guerdon divine, there the danger beneath; 

He resolves ! To the strife with the life and the 
death ! 

They hear the loud surges sweep back in their swell 
Their coming the thunder-sound heralds along : 

Fond eyes yet are tracking the spot where he fell, 
They come, the wild waters, in tumult and throng, 

Boaring up to the cliff — roaring back, as before, 

But no wave ever brings the lost youth to the shore. 

ScmiiEB. 


AN UNLUCKY MAN. 

I AM an unlucky man. I was born unlucky, so 
commenced my unlucky career very early, and 
it has continued without a break. I have heard 
people vsay they would rather be born lucky than 
rich, and I fully reciprocate this statement ; but I 
even missed being born 3gich — it was my luck. • I 
soon gained a reputation for being a plain baby; 
no pretty young lady wouldj^ev€(r fondle me, and 
calime her “ ducky darling, or kiss me, and make 
a fuss of me. As a child in petticoats I never had 
pennies given me to buy sweets, nor did I fare any 
better when I weht to school. I never enjoyed my- 
self like other boys. IfrfI ran in a paper-chase 
across country, it was I who was catt^t by the 
farmer, who either gave me a good, thrashing or 
else snmtQoned me for tr^paMngw If I went 
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skating, I was snr© to break through the hardest 
ice, and then receive a trouncing from my parents, 
instead of the parental symiiathy I had a right to 
expect. I once discovered a bird’s nest, and after 
successfully climbing the tree and procuring tlie 
eggs, I fell from the Ibp and broke the eggs. It 
was just my luck. My run of bad luck is 
predominant. If I go to the theatre, I generally 
find myself sitting behind a pillar or else a six- 
storey bonnet, which is just as bad — another 
instance of my ill-luck. I paid to aFiie Insurance 
Company for a policy on my house and furniture 
for twenty-five years, and hadn’t the sepablanco of 
a fire about the place all that time, so I decided to 
pay nc^ more money ; but the very day after the 
policy ran out the house was burned down and not 
a single stick of my furniture was saved. That was 
about the cruellest slice of ill-luck that could have 
befallen me. And now I think I had better retire, 
lest I should be taxing your patience. 1 don’t 
mind telling you, I generally get hisses instead of 
applause whenever I step on a public platform. 
It’s just my luck 1 


A JAPANESE FAN. 


Holding grim and faded damsels 
By the hand, 

All the while my thoughts were busy 
With the fim 

Lying here — bamboo and paper 
From Japan. 

Is it nothing — very common ? 

Be it so ; 

Do you wonder why I prize it ? 

, Care to know ? 

Shall I tesich you all the meaning, 
The romance, 

Of the picture you are scorning 
With a glance ? 

From Japan ! 1 let my fancy 
Swiftly fly ; 

Now if we set sail to-morrow, 

You and I, 

If the waves were liquid silver, 

Fair the breeze, 

If we readied that wondrous island 
O’er the seas, 

Should wo find that every woman 
Was so white, 

And had slender upward eyebrows 
Black as night ? 

Should wti then perhaps discover 
Wliy, out there, 

People spread a mat to rest on 


How time flies ! Have w'e been talking 
For an hour ? 

Have we been so long imprisoned 
By the shower 

In this old oak-panelled parlour? 

Is it noon ? 

Don’t you think the rjiin is over 
Bather soon ? 


Since the heavy drops sui prised us, 
And we fled 

Here for shelter, while it darkened 
Overhead ; 

Siii(» we leaned against the window. 
Saw the flash 


Of Hie lightning, heard the rolling 
Thunder crash ; 

.You have looked at all the treasures 
Gathered here, 

. Out of other days and countries 
Far and nedr ; 

At these glasses, thin as bubbles, 
Opal bright — 

At the carved and slender chessmen, 
Bed and white — 

At the lo]^ array of china * 

(mps and plates — 

(Do you reafly understand them ? 
Names and dates ?) 

At the Hifestry, where dingy 
Shepherds stand, 


In mid-air ? 


Hero's a lady, small of feature, 
Narrovv-eyod, 

With her hair of ebon straightness 
Queerly tied ; 

In her hand are trailing Uowers 
llosy sweet, 

And her silken robe is muffled 
Hound her foot ; 

Siie looks backward with a conscious 
Kind of grace, 

As she steps from ofl" the carpet 
Into space ; 

Though she plants her foot on nothing, 
Does not fall, 

And in fact appears to heed it 
Not at all ; 

See how calmly she confronts us 
Standing there — 

Will you say she is not lovely ? 

Do you dare ? 

I will not ? I honour beauty 
Where I can, 

Here’s a woman one might die for ! 

— In Japan. 


•Bead the passion of her lover — 
All his soul 

Hotly poured in this fantastic 
Little scroll ; 
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See Hm a^sv^ar his love, an| VOtogeance, 

^ {Bead hia fate— 

Yoti don^^derstattd the kngtiage? 
tratiikte. 

** Xiong ago,” he says, “ when surumer 
Filled the earth 

With its beauty, with the brightness 
Of its mirth ; 

When the leafy boughs were woven * 
Far above ; 

In the noonday I beheld her, 

Her — my love ! 

Oftentimes I met her, often 
Saw her pass, 

With her dusky raiment trailing 
On the grass. 

1 would follow, would approach her, 

Dare to speak, 

Till at last the sudden colour 
Flushed her cheek. 

Through the sultry heat we lingered 
In the shade ; 

And the fan of pictured paper 
That she swayed, 

Seemed to mark the summer's pulses, 
Soft and slow. 

And to thrill me as it wavered 
To and fro. 

For I loved her, loved her, loved her, 
And its beat 

Set my passion to a music 
Strangely sweet. 

** Sunset came, and after sunset, 

When the dusk 

Filled the quiet house with shadows ; 
And the musk 

From the dim and dewy garden 
Where it grows, 

Mixed its perfume with the j.ismino 
And the rose ; 

When the western splendour faded, 
And the breeze 

Went its way, with good-night whispers 
Through the trees ; 

Loaning out wo watched the dying 
Of the light, 

Till the bats came forth with sudden 
Ghostly flight ; 

They were shadows, wheeling, flitting 
Round my joy, ■ 

While she spoke, and while her slender 
Hands wmuld toy 

With her fan, which as she swayed it 
Might have been 

Faiiy wand, or fltting sceptr© 

For a queen ; 

Wh^n she smiled at me, half pausing 
In her play, 


All the gloom of gathewng twilight 
Turned to d^iy 1 

Though to talk too much of heaven 
Is not well— 

Though agreeable peopk never 
Mention helP^ 

Yet the woman who betrayed me— 
Whom I kissed — 

In that bygone summer taught me 
Both exist. 

I was ardent, she was always 
Wisely cool, 

So my lady played the traitor, 

1 — the fool ” — 

Oh, your pardon ! But remember, 
if you please, 

I’m translating — this is only 
Japanese. 

“ Japanese ? ” you say, and eye me 
Half in doubt : 

Let us have the lurking question 
Spoken out. 
all this about the lady 
Really said 

In that little square of writing 
Near her head?” 

I will answer on my honour. 

As I can, 

Every syllable is written 
On the fan. 

Yes, and you could learn the language 
Yery soon — 

Shall I teach you on some August 
Afternoon ? 

You are wearied. There is little 
Left to say ; 

For the disappointed hero 
Goes his way, 

And such pain and rapture never 
More shall know. 

But he smiles — all this was over 
Long ago. 

I am not a blighted being — 

Scarcely grieve — 

I can laugh, make love, do most things 
But believe I 

Yet the old days c^ome back etrangely 
As I stand 

With the fan she swayed so softly 
In my hand, 

I can almost see her, touch her, 

Hear her voice, 

Till, afraid of my own madness, 

I rejoice 

That beyond my help dr harming 
Is her fate— 

Past the reach of passion— Is It 
Ijove— or hat© ? 
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This is tragic ! Are you lacgiiing 2 i 

am I* 

hd m go — ^the douds have vanished 
IFrom the sky. 

Yes, and you’E forget this folly ? 

!Kme ifc ceased, ^ 

For yon do not understand tee 
In the least, 

You have smiled and sighed politely. 

Quite at ease — 

And my story might as well he 
Japanese I 

* Makgaret Velht. 

By jpermmion of A. Cunnington, Esq. 

^ * 


LITTLE BET. 

■** ’Tis a year just to-day, John, we lost little Bet, 
A-Vl aw connot help cry in’ a bit, 

For there’s mony a time that aw weary an’ fret, 
When thou’rt gone to thi wark at the pit ; 

An’ the snow keeps a failin’ on yon little grave, 
’Till it does seem so selfish an’ hard 
For us two to be here, snug i’ conifort at home, 

An’ her laid i’ that cruel churchyard. 

Such a bright bonny babhy as none nivver see’d, 
Wi’ her nice little cuddlin’ ways ; 

John, if thou’d been a drinker aw’m sure aw’d ha’ 
dee’d, 

For mi love for that bah wur a craze ; 

Them snowflakes fail heavy an’ cowd on my heart, 
When aw feel that they’re failin’ on her, 

Tho’ aw know that it’s foolish to tak’ it like that, 
Still aw fret till aw hardly con hear. 

T’other children is good uns but both on ’era’s lads, 
Tho’ aw love ’em for that none the less ; 

Still aw felt as if Johnny a^n’ Jim wur their dad’s, 
An’ that this one w\ir mine to caress ; 

’Twur a new sort o’ care, an’ a new sort o’ pride, 
Wur this bright little cuddlin’ girl, 

Different cloas to mak’, summat gentler to bide, 
Au’ such nice little ringlets to curl. 

■“ Then aw teckoned boo’d grow up a fine stirrin’ 
lass, ^ 

One as thou’d ha’ proud on, mi lad, 

An’ ha’ helped me a’ wnoam when the lads were«at 
wark 

In the pit, takkin’ share wi’ their dad ; 

But it wur not to he, an' aw’m silly' to cry, 

Tho* hoo wur such a sweet pretty gem, 

For them lads is such rosy an’ healthful young 
roipps, 

Aw must Ittrfi to be grateful for them.” 
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“ Think like that, Meary lass, weren’t aw orasy 
myseV 

When yon child took the fevox^ an' died ? 

But aw see’d thou wert crushud — more ever 

tha’d tell— - 

An’ it hrowt me still nearer thi side ; 

Aw wur crazed o’er our Bet, but wur frightened 
for thee, 

For aw couldn’t lose both — bonny wife. 

An’ when tha’ took the fever an’ bid fair to dee, 
How* aw worked aw cawn’t think for mi life I 

** But tha’ pulled bravely thro’, an’ when th’ lads 
did so beg 

To coom whoam fro’ their gronny’s to thee. 

An’ aw see’d thi lost look when tha’ missed little 
Bet, 

When yon lads cried their mammy to see ; 

An’ aw see’d tha’ wert cryin* wi’ th’ lads i’ thi arms, 
For th’ little lass, gone to her rest, 

An’ aw bent down an’ kissed thee an’ begged thee 
be strong, 

For my sake an’ the lads on thi breast. 

“ Dunnot fret tliee, mi Meary, aw’m steady an’ true, 
An’ my heart beats wi’ thine i’ thi grief, 

Coom, sit closer by me, an’ aw'll kiss them sweet 
tears, 

That bless thy poor heart wi’ relief ; 

Tho’ the snowflakes fall heavy on yon little grave, 
Wheer we laid hur a year sin* to-day, 

Little Bet doesn’t heed ’em, but prays for us both) 
Wheer the sun shines for ever and aye.” 

Brandon Thomas, 

By permmion of the Author, 


MY FIRST “READING.” 

Many years ago (I think it was in the autumn of 
1858), I made an ambitious appeal to the public 
which I don’t suppose anybody remembers but 
myself. I had at that time been about two years 
upon the stage, and was fulfilling my first engage- 
ment at Edinburgh. Like all young men, I was 
full of hope, and looked forward buoyantly to the 
time when I should leave the bottom rung of the 
ladder far below me. The weeks rolled on, how- 
ever, and iny name continued to occupy a useful 
but obscure position in the playbill, and nothing 
occurred to suggest’ to the manager the propriety 
of doubling my salary, although he took care to 
a.ssure me that I was “ made to rise.” It may be 
mentioned that I was then receiving thirty shillings 
per week, which was the usual remuneration for 
whal is termed “ juvenile lead.” 

At last a brilliant idea occurred to me. It 
happened to be wcation time — “ preaching week,” 
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as it is called ia Scottod — and ifc struck me that 
I might , turn my leisure to account by giving 
Ji reading. I imparted this project to another 
memb^ of the compauy, who entered hito it with 
enthusiasm. He, too, was young and ambitious. 
It was the business aspect of the on tei prise which 
fired his imagination ; it was the artistic? aim that 
excited mine. When I promised him half the 
pi’ofits, but not before, he had a vision of the excited 
crowd surginground the doors, c^f his characteri'Jcic 
energy in keeping them back with one hand and 
taking the money with the other; and afterwards, 
of the hags of coin neatly tied and carefully 
accounted for, according to some admirable system 
of book-keeping by double entry. This was enough 
for me, and I appointed him to the very responsible 
position of manager ; and we went about feeling a 
deep compassion for people whose fortunes were 
not, like ouis, on the point of being made. 

Having arranged all the financial details, we 
came to the secondary but inevitable question — 
"Where was the reading to be given ? It would 
scarcely do in Edinburgh ; the public there had 
too many other matters to think about. Linlithgow 
was a likely place. Nothing very exciting had 
occurred in Linlithgow since the Ilegent Murray 
was shot by Hamilton of Bothvvell Haugh. The 
whole town was probably weary of that subject 
now, and would be grateful to us for cutting out 
the ilegent Munay with a much superior sensa- 
tion. My friend the manager accordingly paid 
several visits to Linlithgow, engaged the Town 
Hall, ordered the posters, and came back every 
time f ull of confidence. Meanwhile, I was absorbed 
in “ The Lady of Lyons,” which, being the play 
that most charmed the fancy of a young actor, I 
had decided to read ; and day after day, perched 
on Arthur’s Seat, I worked myself into a romantic 
fever, with which I had little doubt I should in- 
oculate the good people of Linlithgow. 

The day came which was to make or mar us 
uite; and we arrived at Linlithgow in high spirits, 
felt a thrill of pride at seeing my name for the 
first time in big capitels on the posters, which 
announced that at “ eight o’clock precisely Mr. 
Henry Irving would read ‘ The Lady of Lyons.’ ” 
This was highly satisfactory, and gave us an excel- 
lent appetite for a frugal tea. At the hotel we 
eagerly questioned our waiter as to the probability 
of there being a great rush. He pondered some 
time, as if calculating the number of people who 
head personally assvired him of their determination 
to be present ; but we cotild get no other answer 
But of him than “ Nane can tell.” Lid he think 
there would be fifty people there ? “ Nane can 

tell.” Lid he think that the throng would be so 
great that the Provost would have to be summoned 
to keep order ? Even this audacious proposition 
did not induce him to commit himself, and we 
were left to infer that, in his opinion, it was not 
at all unlikely. 


Eight o'clock drew near, and we sallied out to 
survey the scene of operations. The crowd had 
not yet begun to collect in front of the Town Hall 
and the man who had undertaken to be there with 
the key was not visible. As it was getting late 
and we were afr^d of keejping the public waiting 
in the chill air, we went in search of the door- 
keeper. He was quietly reposing in the bosom of 
his family, and to our remonstrance replied, “ Ou 
ay, the reading 1 I forgot all aboot it.” This was 
not inspiriting, but we put it down to harmless 
ignorance. It was not to be expected that a man 
who looked after the Town Hall key would feel 
much interest in “ The Lady of Lyons.” • 

The door was opened, the gas was lighte^, and 
my manager made the most elaborate preparations 
for taking the money. He had even provided 
himself with change, in case some opulent citizen 
of Linlithgow should come with nothing less than 
a sovereign. While he was thus energetically 
applying himself to business, I was strolling like a 
casual spectator on the other side of the street, 
taking some last feverish glances at the play, and 
anxiously watching for the first symptoms of “ the 
rush.” 

The time wore on. The town clock struck eight, 
and still there was no sign of “the rush.” The 
manager mournfully counted and recounted the 
change for that sovereign. Half -past eight, and 
not a soul to be seen — not even a small boy I It 
was clear that nobody intended to come, and that 
the Kegent Murray was to have the best of it after 
all. I could not read “The Lady of Lyons” to an 
audience consisting of the manager, with a face as 
long as two tragedies, so there was nothing for it 
but to beat a retreat. No one came out even to 
witness our discomfiture. Linlithgow could not 
have taken the trouble to study the posters, which 
now seemed such horrid mockeries iu our eyes. I 
don’t think either of us could for some time after- 
wards read any announcement concerning ** eight 
o’clock precisely ” without emotion. 

We managed to scrape together enough money 
to pay the expenses. Which operation was a sore 
trial to my speculative manager, and a pretty 
severe tax upon the emoluments of the “ juvenile 
lead.” As for Linlithgow, w© voted it a dtfiU place, 
still wrapped in mediseval slumber, and , therefore 
insensible to the charms of the poetic driima'and 
to youthful aspirations after glory. W© retu^ed 
to Edinburgh the same fcight, and on tfie journey, 
by way of showing that I was not at all cast down, 
I favoured my manager w:K,h selections from the 
play, which he good-humouredly tolerated, though 
there was a sadness in his smile which touched my 
sensitive mind y^ith compassion. 

This incident was vividly revived in my mind 
twenty years afterwards, as I passed through Lin- 
lithgow on my way from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
in which cities I gave, in conjunction with my 
friend Toole, two readings on behalf of the sufferers 
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by the Glasgow Bank failure, which produced a 
large sum of money. My companion in the Lin- 
lithgow expedition was Mr, Edward Saker, subse- 
quently one of the most popular manners in the 
provinces. * 

Sir Hknex iRViJia. 

JBff permindon of tk« Author. 


THE SMUGGLER’S GHOST. 

Did you ever encounter the smuggler’s ghost, 
The«spectre of Smuggling Bill, 

As he Idlaned himself on an old gun-post 
At ihe top of Tower Hill ? 

1 think me not., though he comes by night 
All the passers-by to scan : 

A stmnge, weird, long-shore lubberly wight — 
Pea-jackety sort of man. 

His voice is husky, his eye rolls wild — 

The other is under a patch — 

His nose is swollen — this mystic child — 

And his legs were never a match. 

As he leaves the post on a midnight dull 
He goes with a nautical roll, 

A solid mahogany, seaside hull 
He seems ; but he’s only soul. 

I met him once, and I saw him clear 
By a gaslamp’s dancing light, 
llecalling weeds and tobacco daar 
That I bought of a smuggler wight ; 

And I said, “ 0 runner of l^venue rigs, 

Thou knave of the contraband, 

I’ll have thee clapped with the rogues and prigs ; ” 
But he raised him liLs gnarl^id hand : — 

“ Avast with thy coppers ! ” and “ You be blowed ! ” 
In a mixture strange said he ; 

“ I’m in spirits now, and I can’t be stowed 
In this mortial coun-ter-ee. 

Not sham blue ruin in bladdery skin, 

Nor tater-brewed oh-d»-wee, 

That ain’t paid dooty,” he said with a grin, 

“ I’m a spectre, mate, carn’t yer see ? ” 

I looked him up and I looked him down, 

And.^1 thought of my four pound five 
I paid for cigars when he did me brown, 
oAnd he certainly looked alive. 

But he gave me a gobliif goose-skin leer, 

As he grinned wit|^ his mouth so roomy, 

** If yer doubts my word, take yer crutch-stick 
theer, 

And youll find it’ll go right through me ! 

** Oh, Tvoe, woe, baooo and brown paper 1 
Oh, woe, sham oh-de-wee ! 

I’m Smuggler Bill, and I’ve come from down 
In the irarderest coun-ter-ee ; 


For I was the wickedest smuggler bc'i 
That never did go to sea ; 

I sold cigars and tiio buyers sold, 

And what’s to become o’ me ? 

V 

“ Oh, down by Wapping and Poplar way, 

And down by the muddy ^St^and, 

And down by the Docks I’m doomed to stray ; " 

And ho wrung him each gnarled hand. 

“■ I wants to find ’em, and Cfiu’t tell where, 

•And I doesn’t know where to look : 

There’s* pounds upon pconds, and there’s pounds 
to spare, 

As I hid afore I was took.” 

Then I said, “ Oh, seaman of doubtful guise, 

Do you come from that other shore ? ” 

“ A}^ mute I ” aud he rolled him that one of hia 
eyes. 

“ And I don’t want to go any more.” 

“But what are you seeking, and why are you 
come ? 

Why pl^edst thou me that trick ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s tiD along o’ those weeds so hum I 
Did they make you so weriy’ sick ? 

“It’s what I’m a-telling o’ you, you see,” 

And to east and to west he turned ; 

“ I can’t remember, or may 1 be 

Most — something unpleasantly — burned.” 

He moaned as he gave me a mournful gaze, 

Ho groaned him right into his boots ; 

“ Oh, it’s all along o' them Henery Clays, 

Aud them shazu Bengal cheroots. 

“For there’s pounds on ’em bidden I can’t tell 
where, 

And some misfortnet bloke 
Will be hunting ’em out if I don’t take care, 

And there isn’t one fit to smoke. 

Ob ! where did I put them ? Oh, where are thCT 
hid? 

Oh, where did I plant that chest 
With Henery Clay on the top o’ the lid ? 

And wasn’t they bad ’uns, jest ! 

“ They makes ’em up at a bob a pound — 

Brown paper in backer gravy ; 

And I sold 'em a quid for a box all round. 

On a smuggler’s alficlavy. 

And down by the Isle o’ Dogs, I goes, 

And a-huntiu’ in Ratcliff Highway, 

But never them weeds shall I find, 1 knows, 

And they’ll never more come in my way. 

“ I never can take just a glass o’ short, 

Though I drops in at public bars, 

Since I belongs to another port, 

For selling o’ sham cigars. 

For I used to roam as a smuggler bold 
Who laughed at the R’yal Excise ; 

A dodge so stale, and a dodge so old, 

But allers ripe for a rise.” 
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And aB I gazed lie was there no more, 

Not so much as his old pea-jacket ; 

But there seemed to com© from a distant shore. 
Or from out of old Charon’s packet, ^ 

Oh, I am the wickedest f^muggler bold 
That never did go to sea j 
I never get hot, and I never grow cold, 

In this hide-and-come-seek-a-ree ! ” 

Geo. Manvillb Fenn. 
My permiision of tlie Author. ^ 


j 

<3 FROM INDIA. 

** Of COMB you from the Indies, and, soldier, can you 
tell 

Aught of the gallant 90th, and who are safe and 
well? 

O, soldier, say my son is safo ; for nothing else I 
care — 

And you shall have a mother’s thanks-^shall have 
a widow’s prayer.” 

“ 0, IVe come from the Indies — I’ve just come from 
the war ; 

And well I know the 90th, and gallant lads they 
are; 

From Colonel down to rank and file, I know my 
comrades well, 

And news I’ve brought for you, mother, your 
Robert bade me tell.” 

“ And, do you know my Robert now ? 0, tell me, 
tell me true, 

O, soldier, tell me, word for word, all that he said 
to you. 

His very words — my own boy’s words — O, tell me 
every one I 

You little know how dear to his old mother is my 
son.” 

Through Havelock’s wars and marches the 90th 
were there ; 

In all the gallant 90th did, yovir Robert did hb 
shai'e ; 

Twice he went into Lucknow, untouched by steel 
or ball, 

And you may bless your God, old dame, that brought 
him safe through all.” 

**0, thanks unto the living God that heard his 
mother’s prayer, 

The widow’s cry that rose so high her only son to 
spare; 

0 blessed be God, that turned from him the sword 
and shot away ; 

And what to his old mother did my darling bid you 
say ? '* r, 

** Mother, he saved his Coloners life, and bravely it 
was done ; 


In the despatch they told it all, and named and 
praised your son, 

A medal and a pension’s his ; good hick to him, I 
say, ^ 

And he has not a comrade but will wish bim well 
to-day.” 

“ Now, soldier, blessings on your tongue ; 0, hus- 
band, that you knew 

How well our boy pays me this day for all that I’ve 
gone through, 

All 1 have done and borne for him the long years 
since you’re dead ! 

But, soldier, tell me how he looked, and ^11 my 
Robert said I ” 

** He’s bronzed, and tanned, and bearded, and you’d 
hardly know him, dame ; 

We’ve made your boy into a man, but still his 
heart’s the same ; 

For often, dame, he talks of you, and always to one 
tune, 

But there, his ship is nearly home, and he’ll bo 
with you soon.” 

** O, is he really coming home, and shall I really 
see 

My boy again, my own boy, home; and when, 
when will it be ? 

Did you say soon?” — “Well, he is home — keep 
cool, old dame, he’s hero.” 

“ 0, Robert, my own blessed hoy ! ” — “ 0, mother,, 
mother dear ! ” 

W. 0. Bennett. 

By j)ermis8ion of the Author. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH AND THE 
“MURPHIES.” 

Many generations ago there appeared at th© 
English Coort a young fellow by the name of Sir 
Walther Roily. He was a darin’ soger an’ a 
darin’ navigatbor, but Wud all his navigatin’ an*" 
sogerin’ he could never keep his mind off the 
money. Day an’ night he was always dhramin’ of 
goold ; an’ nothing was too hot or top heavy for 
him so long as there was goold at the bottom^ of 
the job. Wan minute he'd go an’ discover a new 
counthry out of the bowels of the unknown sa^s, 
an’ another minute he’d ^Jart an’ knock the day- 
lights out of the French prmy or the Spanish 
Armady. O ! he was a darih’ man altogether an’ 
no mistake ; but the money, as I’ve towld you, waa 
always in his mind. 

Of coorse he didn’t do his thravellin* and sogerin’ 
for nothing, but he found ’twasn’t aisy at all to 
make a big fortune ; the Coort had so many pickin’s 
out of everything. Aich an* ©very wan in the 
Coort was bustin’ wud jealousy of young Walther, 
an’ of coorse they all used their endayvours to cut 
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Bolly’s shaire down to the lowest penny whinever 
he brought a cargo of diamonds into port, or 
Dabbed a tr^ure-ship from the King of Spain. 

Well, wan day Roily was greatly put out to 
thry an* discover some new dodge for turnin' in the 
money. He bethought him at last that as there 
was a dale of dhrinkin’ goin’ on in his own coun- 
thry, he’d turn his undhertakin’ facthory — I must 
tell you Roily was at one time Undhertaker in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty Queen Eleezabeth — into a 
place for manufacturin’ barrels to 1 owld wine, 
beer, and sperits; so he enthered into private 
conthracts for supplyin’ all England wud barrels 
an’ casks* 'tis a fine thrade he had of it so long 
as the timl^er on tlie estate held out. 

But at last the woods w’ere mostly cleared, an’ 
then poor Roily didn’t know for the minute what 
use to make of the land, so he rode over to his 
friend Spinser, an’ he towld him of his throublos. 

“ Couldn’t you sell the facthory to a Company ? ” 
says Spinser. 

^‘A grand idaya!” says Roily. “But sure 
they’d be sindin’ over an inspecthor to see how the 
land lay, an’ if tliey found timber was scarce in 
the neighbourhood they’d never float the business 
in the market.” 

“Can’t you get a frind to inspect it at this side 
of the wather ? ” says Spinser. 

“ Sure, they wouldn't believe the daylight out of 
an Irishman ! ” says Roily, curlin’ his lip. 

“ J know that,” says Spinser, wud a wink ; “ but 
maybe you could get an Englisliman to do the job 
for you ? ” 

“ I see what you’re dhrivin’ at,” says Roily, “an’ 
I’m mxich obliged to you. What fee will you be 
axin’ 1 ” 

“ I’ll lave that to yerself,” sriva Spinser. 

“All right,” says Roily; “let us dhraft the 
survey at wance.” 

“ I couldn’t do that,” says Spinser. “ I must 
have my own time to think over the job.” 

“ How tali will you make the threes ?” axes Roily. 

“Any heighth you like,” says Spinser. “Of 
coorse I can see threes f wo hundred feet high where 
a blade of grass couldn’t grow.” 

“ Of coorse,” says Roily. “ That’s part of your 
thrade.” 

“ I wish you could get thrade an’ money-grubbin’ 
out of your head sometimes,” says Spinser, wud a 
sigh, “It’s partly your own thrade as well as 
mine^ for, considherin’ alLthe time I’ve lost lis- 
tenin’ to you readin’ yom' oallads here, I suppose 
we may look upon yersxw as bein’ in the poethry 
line.” 

“Ay,” Bays Roily. “Begor,” says he, laughin’, 
“its wemdberful how aisy people’ll swally a lie 
when you puts it into grand lafigwidge. The 
yams I’ve spun ’em about the goold an' diamonds 
in ouid "Virginny 'ud make your hair stand on end, 
if you wor only see the oounthry wud your own 
fliyes.” 


“I partly guessed so,” says Spinser, “or %Ye 
wouldn’t have had yerself in the cotlin business.” 

“ That’s a sore^oint,” says Roily, “ so the kiste 
s.aid about it the betther. The thing is now to 
pitch it into ’em sthrong about the terrible big 
fore.st that surrounds my facthory. You could 
tell ’em the sun never gets a chance to shine in the 
buildin*, an* that we have to work all day by 
candlelight.” 

“^y,” sa5's Spinser, “or maybe moonlight ’ud 
sound m<ii'e illigant % ” 

“ Wisha ! how the dickens could the moon get a 
look in if the sun couldn’t? Moreover,” says 
Roily, “ the moon doesn’t shine by day.” 

“ Bogor, I never thought of that,” says Spinser. 

“ I’m afraid you’d botcli tlie job ^together,” says 
Roily ; “ an’ a betther plan than floatin’ a Company 
sthrikes me. I’ll plough up all the knd, and sow 
it wud spuds.” 

“Wud what?” axes Spinser. 

“ Spud.s ! ” says Roily. “ Botayties !' But sure 
I clane forgot,” says he, “that ye never had any of 
’em in those parts.” 

“ What are thc'y at all at all ? ” axes Spinser. 

“They’re rounrly little balls for aitin’, an’ iiiio 
who.esome food they are too. I’ve lived on ’em in 
Virginny for weeks at a tiuio, an’ never hid ax for 
anything wud ’em, hairin’ a pinch of salt.” 

“Do you ate ’em raw ? ” axes Spinser. 

“ Ko,” says Roily ; “ you puts ’em into a pot of 
boilin’ wather until they grows soft an’ maloly — 
regular balls of flour if they’re properly attinded 
to — an’ thin you takes the skin oil* ’em, and swallys 
’em.” 

“ I’m sure,” says Spinser, “they’d go well wud 
a red herrin’.” 

“ You’re right there ; or wud bit of Watherford 
bacon aither,” says Roily, smackin’ his lips. 

“ Do you think they’d grow here ? ” axes 
Spinser. 

“ What’s to hendher ’em ? ” says Roily ; “ good 
soil an’ plenty of rain is all they requires, an’ sure 
they can have that fjalore here. The land is well 
manured now with native corpses, for, bein’ a con- 
thract job, of coorse I made the coffins as sfilender 
as a sheet of mournin’ pa jier ; an* as for the rain, 
why it rains here day an’ night all the year round J 
I’ll warrant the spuds ’ud take to the ground like 
the shamrock.” 

“ Then the sooner you gets 'em over the betther,” 
says Spinser, “ for I’m towld there’s no crops at 
all here this year.” 

“ I’ll send out a few ships from Youghal Harbour 
to-morrow,” says Roily, “wud an ordher on tho 
King of Virginny.” 

So wud that Sir Walther bids good-night to his 
friend, an’ rides back to Youghal. The next day 
he goes down to the harbour, an’ he charters half 
a dozen little vessels, an’ he puts ’email undher the 
command of a Captain Murphy, an’ off they starts 
for Virginny. 
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While til© ehips wa« at say, Eolly takes a thrip 
over to liOndon to se© Queen Ele«zabeth,an’ begor 
her Majesty fell coniplately in lof© with him now, 
an' thried hard to coax him into stoppin’ at the 
Coort. "Tis like enough Sir Walther an’ the Queen 
would have made a bowlt of it, an’ set up shop in 
Virginny, only about that time Ko^4y fell in love 
saycritly wud another party. Eleezaboth partly 
guessed this, but she didn’t let on to him that she 
suspected him, an’ in ordher to thry an’ make him 
jealous she took up wud another young hnd about 
the Coort, and towld Roily in a timper he might 
go back agin to his beer-barrels in Munsther. lie 
took her Majesty at her word, an’ olf he sails agen 
for Youghal, where he knew the ships from 
Virginny were about due now. 

Ho wasn’t long back from the Coort, whin 
Captain Murphy arrived with the other five ships, 
all loaded down to the scuppers wud new potayties. 
Holly started dischargin’ ’em at wance, an’ it wasn’t 
long until h© had the facthory full of illigant spuds 
from flure to ceilin’. He sent round word to all 
the neighbourhood that “Sir Walther Roily, General- 
TJndhertaker to Her Majesty Queen Eleezabeth, 
was now dischargin’ a splendid sample of the best 
Virginny Champions, wan cargo for seed, an’ the 
rest for food.” But much to his surprise the deuce 
a wan ’ud buy a stone of ’em at any price, for all 
the neighbours thought it was only a new dodge 
of Roily’s to desthroy ’em by pizenin’ ’em wud the 
spuds. He sent round his hundhred follyers as 
commercial thraveliers all through Munsther, but 
of coorse this only set the few people that was left 
alive worse than ever agen the new spacies of 
grub. He even threatened to put the undher- 
takin’ business into full swing wance more on his 
own hook ; but even that didn’t frighten the 
Munsther people into aitin’ the spuds, or the 
“murphies,” as he called ’em afther Captain 
Murphy that brought ’em over from Virginny. 

All through the sayson Roily didn’t lave a stone 
unturned to thry an’ induce the people to buy his 
potayties ; an’ l>egor three parts of ’em rotted in 
the facHiocy, 

At last, when he was almost disthracted wud 
disappointment, he hit on a plan that worked 
sneracles. 

Himself and his friend Spinser, an’ Roily’s 
hundred follyers, used to go down into the Youghal 
market-place day afther day, an’ there they’d form 
a ring an’ boil the murphies in sight of the people, 
an’ stop aitin’ ’em from mornin’ until ’night. By 
degrees the people got thryin’ a spud now an’ 
again, an’ actin’ on Spinser’s advice, Roily supplied 
red herrin’s gratis. In the coorse of a few weeks 
all the neighbourhood around was doin’ nothin’ but 
aitin' the potayties all day long in the market-place. 
When Roily saw how he had w’orked the oracle, 
an* that they’d now buy for seed on any tertos, he 
Jumped the price to four times what he’d axed in 
the beginnin’, an’ before the sayson was over he 


had sowld every seed potayty in tw facfchoiy at 
his own price, besides sowin’ his own property over 
an’ hether wud ’em. | 

Thin he began charterin' all the 8hi|fei in Youghal, 
an’ he started off himself for Virgbmy, to enther 
into a heavy conthract wud the kinglbhere. 

Eniiuip Downbt. 

From, “ Through Oreen Olasseg,** 

JBg permission of the AuUwr. 


TOLD AT THE FALCON. . * 

Another flagon, old friend ? Of course,* I knew 
what you would say ! 

Ah ! we’ve drained a few together, Hal, since we 
knew each other, eh ? 

When two old brother soldiers meet to gossip o’er 
days gone by, 

If they’re not to moisten their throats a bit, the 
devil’s in’t, say I J 

Ho there ! No, tapster friend, not you ; just send 
the damsel here ! 

Hi ! Margery — Cicely — what’s your name ? Fill 
up again, my dear ; 

There’s a good girl I What eyes she has, and lips 
more charming still ! 

Here, taste, my dear, and pledge us a toast. You 
won’t ; well, then I will ! 

“ Here’s health to all the pretty girls I ” — Hullo, 
she’s gone, I see ! 

“ And a double health to our Merry King, Prince 
Charlie that used to be I ” 

If it wasn’t for me the crown mayhap had never 
graced his brow ; 

You smile, but it’s true. Heije, drink again, and 
I’ll tell you the story now. 

You know our place, half-moated grange, half- 
ruin’d castle gray, • 

My master’s, Hubert Moulton’s, where you found 
me out to-day ; 

There I was bom, and thence I went, in youth’s 
all-joyous spring, 

To fight with glorious Cappl’s host for country and 
for King. 

[ 

’Twas there I met you first, old friend, and ah 1 
what days they weil^ ! 

Of fighting, flirting, feas^^^nd fray, methinks we 
had our share. 

And when Old Noll had won the gome-— O curs6d, 
heavy hour 1 

Where should^' the broken soldier fly, but back to 
Moulton Tower ? 

The Squire was did and laid affide ; bis gallant son 
was fled ; * 
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And only Histress Kate was left to wateh beside 
his |>ed ; 

And so they *scaped the Cropheads* ire. E’en 
Noll, that canting churl, 

CJould hardly wreak his wrath upon an old man 
and a girl. 

Time was, the Squires of Moulton Tower owned all 
the country-side ; 

And now, though gone their ancient power, they 
kept their ancient pride ; 

Old state and customs still they loved. My keys 
hung at my breast, 

Half warder and half cellarer — I liked the last the 
best. 

rfaith, bur Merry England then was but a grue- 
some place ; 

The man who made his way was he \\ ho pull’d the 
longest face — 

No May-day, Christmas, Martinmas, nor junket- 
ings, nor fairs ; 

But 'stead of bluft' old English sports, long faces 
and long prayers. 

Not long, thought I, will Englishmen 'noath such 
a thraldom groan, 

The time of reck'ning yet will come, the King will 
have, his own ! 

And w'hen I knew he’d come at hist, with Scot- 
land’s chivalrie, 

I long’d to join his glorious host ; but it was not 
to be. 

Well do I mind the woful day when, full of tlirob- 
bing fears, 

Sweet Mistress Kate came down to me, her pale 
. face stain’d with tejirs : 

** O, Michael, all is lost 1 ” she said ; our beaten 
host has ded. 

And left the King a fugitive — a price upon his 
head ! 

** And, Michael ” — here her voice sank low, her 
face was ashen white — 

“ His Grace, with my poor brother too, will sojourn 
hei-e to-night ; 

See the Priest’s Hole’s prepared ; and mind, not a 
word nor sign ; 

If aught befall him here 'twould break my fathei’s 
Heart and mine ! 

**My*cousin Hugh is here, you know, and ah, 
though seeming km<^ 

I know him for a falsej^eak man, the sport of 
every wind. 

*Twas'‘ but to-day I heard him say Old Noll was 
much belied. 

And ndlie but fools were ever fodnd upon the 
losing side. 

** God grant I do him grievous wrong ! — he comes 
of Icyaijracd; 




But well, I wot, he knows of old our ancient hiding- 

place ; 

And much I fear, to serve himseAf— O cruel, bitter 
shame !— 

He might be tempted to a deed I hardly dare to 
name. 

“So vile a sin would stain our race until the end o* 
time ; 

My^ cousin must be kept by force from risk of such 
a cijime ! 

I told my father so, and he but laughed at me to- 
day. 

But I have talk’d him o’er at last to let me have 
my way. 

“ Listen : Hugh Moulton loves to walk in our oltf 
Pleasaunce fair, 

It was but now ho said to me that I should find' 
him there ; 

Get trusty help, and while mayhap he broods o’er- 
snare and plot, 

Gag, seize, and bind him suddenly ; but see you' 
harm him not. 

“ You know tho Friar's Cell below ; there he must 
lie to night ; 

Unloose him, mind, and use him well, but see the 
bolts are right. 

Then should the Roundhead bloodhounds come, 
gag, bind him quick once moi e. 

And thrust him in the secret vault that opens 
from the floor, 

“Two days from now his Grace, please God, will 
be upon the sea ; 

Two days my cousin Hugh must lie safe under lock 
and key. 

See he has food and wine to spare. Be wary, 
fearless, true ; 

No matter liow ho threats and fumes, no harm 
shall come to you. 

“ I know you true as steel of old I O fail me not 
to-day ! 

Here’s gold, and when the King — but see, my cousin 
comes this way I 

Methinks I read mistrust and guile upon that 
moody brow ! — 

Remember, Michael ! — Ah, good coz, how fares it 
with you now ? ” 

Ho, ho ! bqt you should have seen him, Hal 1 — 
shall I ever forget the sight ? 

When we loosed him at last in the Friar’s Cell, 
panting, dishevell’d, white 1 

I’d hardly thought sucli horrible oaths from human 
lips could flow — 

And I used to be pretty fair myself at that sort of 
t^ing, you know. 

“ I only obey my orders,” I said, “ 'tis idle to rave 
at me: 

’ T 
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Ko harm is meant you, Master Hugh, aud you’ll 
soon again he free. 

Bat understaud me once for all, you may rave, or 
swear, or shout, 

But here you are, and here you’ll stay till my 
bettem let you out 1 

I left him then to sober down, and sought out 
Mistress Kate : 

Thanks, Michael, thanks ! ” she said. “ Kow list : 
to-night we watch aud wait. ^ 

My brother Hubert’s message said ere midnight 
they’d be near ! — 

When you shall hear his whistle thrice, then haste 
to meet me here 1 ” 

And faith, at dead o’ night, as though ’twere some 
dark deed o’ siii, 

The signal came, the bolts were drawn, two muffled 
men stole in : 

A moment Misti-ess Kate’s fair liead lay on her 
brother’s breast, 

The next she turn’d with rev’renco to greet her 
kingly guest ! 

“ Welcome, in my sick father’s name and mine, to 
Moulton Tower ! 

God grant your Grace may come again in some more 
happy hour ! ” 

Then bent to kiss his hand ; but nay ! “ At beauty’s 
shrine,” he said, 

“ Kings should be worshippers ! ” and stoop’d and 
kiss’d her lips instead. 

Young Hubert gave me greeting kind ; then stole 
they up the stair, 

And soon the house wais still as though no anxious 
hearts were there. 

But in my watch at dawn 1 heard the hum o’ voices 
near. 

And Mistress Kate flew breathless down : “ 0, 
Michael, they are beio ! ” 

Too true ! the Crojdiead curs were out 1 As swift 
as words can tell 1 

The Prince was warn’d, Ilugli Moulton gagg’d, and 
in the secret cell ! 

Then while they thunder’d at the door 1 flung it 
open wide : 

“ What would you here at such an hour ? ” “ Stand 

back 1 ” the leader cried. 

And in they tramp’d with clash o’ steel and torches’ 
lurid glare. 

And swarm’d the place, and search’d and peer’d 
from roof to cellar there ; 

They sounded panels, hamm^’d walls ; and once, 
with gasping start, 

Sweet Mistress Kate turn’d white as death ; and 
well she might, dear heart 1 

But baffled, beaten, wearied out, at last they slunk 
away : 


** Hugh Moulton must have play’d us false 1 * I 
hWrd their leader say ; 

And Mistress Kate she heard him too, with lips 
that quiver’d sore, 

And in her eyes I caught a look was never there 
before. 

Two days his Grace lay hid with us ere yet ’twas 
sfife to go, 

And three days more Hugh Moulton frowned 
within bis cell below; 

Then when we got the welcome news the King was 
on the sea, 

Fair Mistress Kato came down herself to%et her 
cousin free. 

He tried to fume, but quail’d before her scornful 
eyes and brow : 

“ Cousin, I did hut doubt you once ! alas I I know 
you now. 

Listen : the King was here — is gone — has sail’d, 
while you, poor churl, 

Lay quaking in your cell — ha, ha ! — outwitted by 
a girl ! 

“ Haste to your Cromwell, if you will, and tell him 
all you know, 

And don’t forget the Friar’s Cell, good cousin 
mine. Now go ! ” 

And cowering from her splendid scorn, he slunk 
away for fear ! — 

That’s all; and faith, I'm mighty dry: just pass 
the flagon here, 

Edwin Oolleb, 

From “ ITomespun Yarns.’* 

By i)er mission o/ E dmund Dubbant, Esq. 


COBUS HAGELSTEIN. 

Icn bin ein Deutscher, und mein name is Cobus 
Hagelstein, 

I coom from Cincinnjfti, und I life peyond der 
Kbine ; 

Und I dolls you all a shtory dot makes me mad 
ash blitz, 

Pout how a Yangee gompany vos schwindle me to 
fits. 

I heardt apout dis gompany, und vished to se^ dot 
same, 

Das Lebensfeuerversicherknggesellschoft vos ids 
name ; 

Dot Ls de name in Sherman — in English it will 
say 

Dot it insures ^our life mit fire, ven you delnoney 
pay. 

Now, I hod a fiddle housdeui where 1 Me so shtill 
ash mice, 
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Und yoost drei tousand dollar vos dot liddlo 
pilding’s brice ; 

I ros always yoost so happy ash oin Kaiser in der 
land, 

Pill at last I kit in di*oplG, for mein hous vos 
abgebraunt. 

Den I goes undo dot gompany und dells em right 
afay 

(Das Lebensfeuerversicherunggesellschaft), und I 
say, 

**‘At last, de youngest day ist coom for you to 
plank de cash 

And you *most bay de monies, for mine haus is 
purned to ash.” 

Den de segredary answered, “ All clis is fery drue, 

Boot you know ve have do option to pild your 
house anewj 

Dere is a lot of beoph;,3 vos burns deir hausor 
down, 

Den coom to kit de money pack all over in tie 
town.” 

I look indo de bapers und I find it ash he say, 

Das LebensfeuerversicherunggeselLschaft need not 
bay; 

So I dells em all to go ahet und pild anodcr 
shdore, 

Und dey make me von in Yangeo slidyle more 
petter ash pofore. 

Den I met der segredary derafter on a day, 

Of Das Lebensfeuerversicherunggcsellsoliaft, und 
he say, 

“ YouVe found oos vellers honoraplo und honest in 
our line, 

Vy tont you go insure de life of Madame llagel- 
stein ? ” 

I poots mine dum oopon mine nose, und vinks him 
mit mine eye, 

Und says, “ I cooms to do it ven de ocean runs 

dry, 

Yen gooses turn to ganders, und de bigs kits 
shanged to shvine ; 

Oh, den I makes insure de life of Madame Hagel- 
stein. 

“ I haf*dried you on insurance, ash you know, yust 
vonce pefore, 

Und ven mein haus vos abgebraunt you pild anoder 
shdore; ^ J 

Id’s drue you pild it goot Enough, boot I dell you 
allaweil, 

I vos liket id moosh petter if it vos in Sharman 
shdyle. 

“ Now;, if I goes insure my wife anoder dime mit 

Das Lebensfeuerversicherung, I knows vot I 
would do — • 
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If from dis vorldt Frau Hagelstein should rise to 
Himmel life, 

Inshtead of paying gelt you’d kit tor me a Yangeo 
vife 1 ” 

I poots mine dum pelow mine eye, und vinks him 
meirily, 

Und say, ** Go find soom Deutscherman dot is more 
ci een ash me, 

Dero’i! blendy of dem creen enough, I know, peyond 
der Fdioin, 

Boot none among dem w^ears de name of Cobus 
Hagelstein.” 

CiiAs. Godfrey Leland. 

From “ Tilt Tlreitmann Balladal* 

By x>crmis8im Keoan PAUL, TrCbneb, 

Tiiench <k Co. 


A MOST UNCOMyiON PATIENT. 

It is a most extraordinary thing, but I never read 
a jjatont medicine adveitiseraent without being 
impelled to the conclusion that I am sulToring from 
the particular dise.ase therein dealt with in its 
most virulent form. The diagnosis seems in ever^ 
case to correspond exactly with all the sensations 
I have ever felt. I rcmeiubcr going to the British 
Museum one day to read up the treatment of .some 
slight ailment of whicl) I had a touch — hay fever, 
I fancy it was. I got down the book, and road all 
I came to read, and then, in an untliinking moment, 
idly turned the loaves and began indolently to study 
diseases generally. I forgot wliich was the first 
distemper I plunged into — s( me fearful, devastat- 
ing scourge I know — and before I had glanced half- 
way down the list of “ premonitory symptoms” it 
was borne in upon mo that I had fairly got it. 

I sat for a while frozen with horror ; and then 
in the listlessness of despair, I again turned over 
the pages. I came to typhoid fever, read tlio 
.symptoms — discovered that I had typhoid fever, 
must have had it for months without knowing it— 
W’ondered what else I’d got ; turned up to St. V itus' 
dance — found as I expected that I had that too — 
began to get interested in my case, and determined 
to sift it to the bottom, and so started alphabeti- 
cally — read up ague, and learnt that I was sicken- 
ing for it, and that the acute stage of the disease 
would comm’ence in about another fortnight. 
Bright’s disefise, I was relieved to find, I had only 
in a modified form ; and so far as that was con- 
cerned, I might live for years. Cholera I had, 
with severe complications ; and diplithei ia I seemed 
to have been bom with. I plodded conscientiously 
through the twenty -six letters, and the only mal^y 
I concluded I had not got was the housemaid’s 
knee. 

I felt rather hurt about this at first/ it seemed 
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somehow to be a sort of a slight* Why hadn’t I 
got housemaid’s kneels * Why this invidious reserv- 
ation? After a while, however, less grasping 
feelings prevailed. I reflected that I had every 
other malady in the pharmacology, and I grew less 
selfish, and determined to do without housemaid’s 
knee. Gout in its most malignant stage, it would 
appear, had seized me without my beiiig aware of 
it ; and from zymosis I had evidently been suffer- 
ing from boyhood. There wore no dise'ises dfter 
zymosis, so I concluded there was nothing Cj-so the 
matter with me. 

I sat and pondered. I thought what an interest- 
ing case from a medical point of view, what an 
acquisition I should be to a class ! Students would 
have no need to “ walk the hospitals ” if they had 
me. I was a hospital myself, illl they had to do 
would be to walk round me, and, after that, take 
■^heir diploma. 

Then I wondei’ed how long I had to live. I 
tried to examine myself. I felt my pulse. I could 
lot at first feel any pulse at all. Then, all of a j 
.judden, it seemed to start off. I pulled out my 
watch and timed it. I made it 147 to the minute. 

1 tried to feel my heart. I could not feel my heart. 
It had stopped boating. I have since been induced 
^0 come to the opinion that it must have been there 
all the time, and must have been beating, but I 
cannot account for it. I patted myself all over my 
front, from what I call my waist up to my head, 
and I went a bit round each side, and a little way 
up my back. But I could not feel or hear any- 
thing. I tried to look at my tongue. I stuck it 
out as far as ever it would go, and I shut one eye, 
and tried to examine it with the other. I could 
only see the tip, and the only thing I could gain 
from that was to feel more certain than before that 
I had scarlet fever. 

I had walked into that reading-room a happy, 
healthy man ; I crawled out a decrepit wreck. 

I went to my medical man. lie is an old chum 
of mine, and feels my pulse, and looks at my tongue, 
and talks about the weather — all for nothing, when 
I fancy I am ill ; so I thought I would do him a 
good turn by’ going to him now. 

“ What a doctor wants,” I said, “ is practice. 
He shall have me. He will get more practice out 
of me than out of 1700 of your ordinary, common- 
place patients, with only one or two diseases each.” 
So I went straight up and saw him, and he said : 

Well, what’s the matter with you ? ” 

I said, “ I will not take up your time, dear boy’, 
with telling y'ou Avhat is the matter with me. Life 
is brief, and you might pass away before I had 
finished. But I will tell you what is not the 
matter with roe ; 1 have not got the housemaid’s 
knee. Why I have not got the housemaid’s knee, 
I cannot tell you ; but the fact remains that! have 
not got it, Everyiihing else, however, I have got.” 

And I to |4 him how I came to discover it all. 

Then he opened me, looked down me, dutched 


hold of my wrist, and then hit me over the chest 
when I wasn’t expecting it — a cowardly thing I call 
it — and immediately afterwards butted me with the 
side of his head. After that he sat me down and 
wrote out a prescription, and folded it up and gave 
it me, and 1 put it in my pockBt and went out. 

I did not open it. I took it to the nearest 
chemist, and handed it in. The man read it, and 
then handed it back. He said he didn’t keep it. 

I said, “ You are a chemist ? ” 

He said, “ I am a chemist. If I was a co-opera- 
tive stores and a family hotel combined, I might 
be able to oblige you. Being only alchemist 
hampers me.” 

I read the prescription. It ran : 

“ One pound beefsteak. 

One pint bitter beer every six hours. 

One ten-mile walk every morning. 

One bed at 1 1 sharp every night. , 

And don’t stuff your head with things you don’t 
understand.” 

I followed the directions, with the happy result 
— speaking for myself — that my life was preserved, 
and is stiU going on, 

Jekome el Jeeomb. 

From “ Three Men in a Boat’* 

By permission of the Author. 


TWO ON A SPAR. 

It was the wreck of a mighty ship — 

And can two lives be won, 

That are clinging hard, in death’s last grip, 

To the spar that can scarce hold one ? 

From the same town both, they had led one life, 
On the wild sea toss’d and hurl’d ; 

But Billy had won Jack’s love to wife, 

And Jack was alone in the world. 

Alone in the world — without goal to win, 

Or rudder to guide his bark, 

Ilis soul had plunged through reefs of sin. 
Ignorant, reckless, dark. 

But Billy was all that a man should be— 

He went to church on shore : 

lie loved his wife and his children three, • 

And what can a tar t 0 more ? 

“ We shall both be drowned, if we cling,” cries he, 
“ To a spar that can scarce hold one : 

And I have a wife and children three, 

And you, old man, have none. 

“ Give me a chance, for the sake of my wife, 
Return, Jack, good for ilU” 

Cries Jack, “ What chance have I had in life ? 
You’ve liad all ihe chances, BiU. 
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« Ife seems you’ve a’mosfc had more than your share 
Of the good things here below; 

And ’cause, if he dies, there is none to care, 

Is that why a man must go? 

“ Where $ . * . . have nothing to be 

forgiven, 

You’re safe enough when you die. 

But, Bill, there is never a door in Heaven 
I'or one that’s as bad as 1 1 

Yet, for her sake, man, the spar shall rise 
Lighter, as I go down — 

How coftld I live, if her grieving eyes 
Told me I’d let ye drown ? 

** It is Sone I .... I have dropp’d from the bit 
of wood .... 

I am down in the trough of tlio sea .... 

Tell her I died, as a poor chap should. 

And may God have mercy on me ! 

“ Never a heart on shore to miss me ! , , . • 

But who is this walks the waves ? 

Leans o’er my face, as if to kiss me ? 

Can it be He who saves ? 

“ Can He, like me, be poor and lonely ? 

On earth, has He no friends there, 

That He comes o’er the sea, to greet me only, 

And bid me not despair ? 

Is this a shower of stars around me, 

Or is it the dawn at last ? 

Or can it be that Christ has found mo, 

And pardons me all my past ? 

I only know I’m at peace .... contented 
JFor you, old man, to die . . . - 
Say, when you kiss her, that I repeiited 
Of all my sins .... Good-bye ! ” 

Hamilton A'i'dA 

JBy permisiion of the Author. 


THE PORTKAIT. 

hliDsriGHT past ! Not a sound of aught 

Through the silent house, but the wind at his 
prayers, 

I satiby the dying fixe, and thought 
Of the dear de^ wom|4 upstairs. 

A night of tears 1 for the gusty rain 

Had ceased, but the eaves were dripping yet, 

And the moon look’d fcrrth, as though in pain, 
With her face all wh^te and wet. * 

Nobody with me, my watch to keep, 

"But the friend of my bosom, the man I love; 

And grief ha4 sent him fast to sleep 
In the chamber up above. 


Nobody else, in the country place 
All around, that of my loss bes’de, 

But the good young Priest with the Kaphacl-face, 
Who confess’d her w'bon she died. 

That good young Priest is of gentle nerve, 

And my grief had moved him beyond a)ntrol; 
For his lips grew white, as I could observe. 

When he speeded her parting soul. 

I sat by ihe dreary hearth alone : 

I thought of the ploasatit days of yore : 

I said, “ The stall' of my liff> is gone : 

The woman I lovo is no more. 

“ Gem-clasp’d on her bosom my portrait lies, 

Which next to her heart she used to wear— 

It is steep’d in the light of her loving eyes, 

And the sw'octs of her bosom and hair." 

And I said, “ The tiling is precious to mo : 

They will bury her soon in the churchyard clayj 
It lies on her heart, and lost must be, 

If I do not tjiko it away." 

I lighted my lamp at the dying flmne, 

And crept up the stairs tl)at creak’d for fright, 
Till in the chamber of death 1 caino. 

Where -/he lay all in white. 

The moon shone over her winding-sheet, 

There, stark she lay on her carven bed : 

Seven burning tiq)ers abf)ut hoi* feet, 

And seven about her head. 

As I stretch’d rny hand, I lield my breath; 

I turn’d as 1 drew the curt, aims apart ; 

I dared not look on tlio face death ; 

I know w’here to liiul her neart. 

I thought, at first, as my touch fell there, 

It had warm'd that heart to life, with love; 

For the thing I touched w'as warm, I swear, 

And I could feel it move. 

'Twas the hand of a man that was moving slow 
O’er the heart of the dead — from the other side : 
And at once tlie swcjvt broke over my brow, 

“ Who is robbing the corpse? " I cried. 

Opposite me, by the tapers’ light, 

The friend of my Iw.som, the man I lovod, 

Stood over the corpse, and all as w’hite, 

And neither of us moved. 

“Wliat do you here,- my friend?" .... The man 
Look’d fiivst at ino, and then at tlie dead. 

“ There is a portrait here . . . ho began ; 

** There is. It is mine," 1 said. 

Said the friend of my bosom, “ Yours, no doubt. 
The portrait was, till a month ago, 

When this suffering angel took that out, 

And placed mine there, I know." 
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“ This woman, she loved me well,” said I. 

“ A month ago,” said my Ifiend to me : 

♦* And in your throat,” I groan'd, “ you He t ” 

He answer’d Let us see.” 

** Enough 1 ” I return’d, let the dead decide : 

And whose soever the portrait jrove, 

His shall it be, when the cause is tried, 

Where Death is arraign’d by Love.” 

Wo found the portrait there, in its place.,: 

We open’d it by the tapei's’ shine : 

The gems were all unchang’d : the faco 
Was — neither his nor mine. 

“ One nail drives out another, at least ! 

The face of the portrait there,” I cried, 

“Is our friends, the llaphael-faced young Priest, 
Who confess’d her when she died.” 

Owen Meiiedith. 

By permission ©/“Lady Lytton. 


MRS, POYSER HAS HER SAY OUT.) 

It was probably owing to the conversation she had 
had with her husband on their way from church 
concerning this problematical stranger, that Mrs. 
Poyser’s thoughts immediately reverted to him 
when, a day or two afterwards, as she was standing 
at the house-door with her knitting, in that eager 
leisure which came to her when the afternoon 
cleaning was done, she saw the old Squire enter 
the yard on his black pony, followed by John the 
groom. Something unwonted must clearly be in 
the wind, for the old Squire’s visits to his tenantry 
were rare; and though Mrs. Poyser had during 
the last twelvemonth recited many imaginary 
speeches, meaning even more than mot the ear, 
which she was quite determined to make to him 
tho next time he appeared within the gates of the 
Hall Farm, the speeches had always remained 
imaginary. 

“ Good-day, Mrs. Poyser,” said the Squire, peer- 
ing at her with his short-sighted eyes. “ Is your 
husband at home ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, he’s only in the rick-yard. I’ll send 
for him in a minute, if you’ll please to get down 
and step in.” 

“ Thank you, I will do so. I want to consult 
him about a little matter ; but you are quite as 
much concerned in it, if not more. I must have 
your opinion too.” 

“ Hetty, run and tell your uncle to come in,” 
said Mrs, Poyser, as she entered the house, and the 
old gentleman bowed loW in answer to Hetty’s 
curtsey. “ 

“ What a fine old kitchen this is ! ” said Mr. 
Donnithome, looking round admiringly, “And 
you keep it so exquisitely dean, Mrs. Poyser. I 


like these premises, do you know, beyond any on 
the estate.” 

“ Well, sir, since you're fond of 'em, I should be 
glad if you’d let a bit o' repairs be done to ’em, for 
the boardings i’ that state, as we’re like to be eaten 
up wi’ rats and mice, and the ^llar you may stan* 
up to your knees i’ water in’t, if you like to go down ; 
bat perhaps you’d rather believe my words. Won’t 
you please to sit down, sir ? ” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Donnithome. “Ah, 
Poyser, how do you do ? In the midst of business, 
1 see, as usual.” 

Mr. Poyser had 3ust entered in shirt-skeves and 
open waistcoat, with a face a shade redder than 
usual, from the exertion of “ pitching.” • 

“Will you please to take this chair, sir?” he 
said, lifting his father’s armchair forward a little ; 
“ you’ll find it easy.” 

“ No, thank you, I never sit in easy-chairs,” said 
tho old gentleman, seating himself on a small chair 
near the door. “ Do you know, Mrs. Poyser — sit 
down, pray, both of you — I’ve been far from con- 
tented for some time with Mrs. Satchell’s dairy 
management. I think she has not a good method, 
as you have.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I can’t speak to that,” said 3Irs. 
Poyser, in a hard voice, rolling and unrolling her 
knitting, and looking icily out of the window, as 
she continued to stand opposite the Squire. Poyser 
might sit down if he liked, she thought : she wasn’t 
going to sit down, as if she’d give in to any such 
smooth-tongued palaver. Mr. Poyser, who looked 
and felt the reverse of icy, did sit down in his 
three-cornered chair. 

“And now, Poyser, as Satchell is laid up, I am 
intending to let the Chase Farm to a respectable 
tenant. I’m tired of having a farm on my own 
hands — nothing is made the best of in such cases, 
as you know. A satisfactory bailiif is hard to find, 
and I think you and I, Poyser, and your excellent 
wife here, can enter into a little arrangement which 
will be to our mutual advantage.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Mr. J'oyser, with a good-natured 
blankness of imagination as to the nature of the 
arrangement. 

“If I’m called upon to speak, sir,” said Mrs. 
Poyser, after glancing at her husband with pity at 
his softness ; “ you know better than me but I 
don’t see what the Chase Farm is t’ ixs — we’ve 
cumber enough wi’ our own farm. Not bui/ what 
I’m glad to hear o’ anyl^dy respectable coming into 
the parish ; there’s some., as ha’ been brought in as 
hasn’t been looked at i’ that character.” 

“ You’re lilcely to find Mr. Thurle an excellent 
neighbour, I assure you : such a one as you will 
feel glad to have accommi^dated by the little plan 
I’m going to mention, especiaUy as I hope you will 
find it as much to your own advantage as his.” 

“ Indeed, sir, if it’s anything t' our advantage, 
it'll be the first offer o’ the sdrt I’Ve heard on. It’s 
them as take advantage that get advantage i’ this 
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world, I think ; folks have to wait long enough 
afore it’s brought to ’em.” 

“ The fact is, Poyser,” said the Squire, ignoring 
Mrs. Poyser’s theory of worldly prosperity, “ there 
is too much dairy land and too little plough land 
on the Chase Farm to suit Thurle’a purpose — 
indeed, he will only take the farm on condition of 
some change in it: his wife, it appears, is not a 
clever dairy-woman, like yours. Now, the plan 
I’m thinking of is to effect a little exchange. If 
you were to have the Hollow Pastures, you might 
increase your dairy, which must be so profitable 
under* your wife’s management ; and I should 
request you, Mrs. Poyser, to supply my house with 
milk, pream, and butter at the market prices. On 
the other hand, Poyser, you might let Thurle have 
the Lower and Upper Ridges, which really, with 
our wet seasons, would be a good riddance for you. 
There is much less risk in dairy land than corn 
land.” 

Mr. Poyser was leaning forward, with his elbox-i 
on his knoes, his head on one side, and his moutli 
screwed up, apparently absorbed in making the 
tips of his fingers so as to represent with perfect 
accuracy the ribs of a ship. He was much too 
acute a man not to see through the whole business, 
and to foresee perfectly what would be his wife’s 
view of the subject, but ho disliked giving unplea- 
sant answers. Unless it was on a point of farming 
practice, he would latlier give up than have a 
quarrel any day, and after all it mattered more to 
his wife than to him. So after a few mi-mtes’ 
silence, he looked up at her and said mildly, “ What 
dost say ? ” 

Mrs. Poyser had had her eyes fixed on her 
husband with cold severity during his silence, but 
now she turned away her head with a toss, looked 
only at the opposite roof of the cowshed, and 
spearing her knitting together with the loose pin, 
held it firmly between her clasped hands. 

“ Say ! "V^y, I say you may do as you like 

about giving up any o’ your corn land, afore your 
lease is up, which it won’t be for a year come next 
Michaelmas Lady Hay ; but I’ll not consent to take 
more dairy work into my hands, either for love or 
money ; and there’s nayther love nor money hero, 
as I can see, on’y other folks’s love o’ theirselves, 
and moneyas is to go into other folks’a pockets. 
I know there’s them as is born t’ own the land, and 
thgm as is born to sweat on’t ” — here Mrs. Poyser 
paused to gasp a little-^' and I know it’s christened 
folks’s duty to submijr bo their betters as fur as 
flesh and blood ’ull bear it ; but I’ll not make a 
martyr o’ myself, and wear myself to skin and bone, 
and wuiret myself as if I was a churn wi’ butter 
a-coming wi’t, for no landlord in, England, not if 
he was King Georg© himself,” 

“ No, no, my dear Mrs. Poyser, certainly not,” 
said the Squire, still confident in his own powers of 
persuasion, “ you must not overwork yourself ; but 
don’t you think your work would rather be lessened 


than increased in this way? There is so much 
milk required at the Abbey, that you will have 
Kttle increase of cheese and butter nuiking from 
the addition to your dairj, and I believe selling 
the milk is the most profitable way of disposing of 
dairy produce, is it not 1 ” 

“Ay, that’s true,” said Mr. Poyser. 

“ I daresay,” said Mrs. Poyser bitterly, turning 
her head halfway towards her husband, and look- 
idg at the vacant armchair. “ I daresay it’s true 
for mbn as sit i’ th’ chimney-corner and make 
believe as everything’s cut wi’ ins an’ outs to fit 
inf everything olso. If you could malco a pudding 
wi’ thinking o’ the batter, it ’ud bo easy getting 
dinner. How do I know whether the milk ’ull be 
wanted constant? Whafs to make me sure as 
the house won’t be put o’ boaid-w'ago afore we’re 
many months older, and then I may have to lie 
awake o’ nights wi’ twenty gallons o’ milk on my 
mind — and Ding; ill ’ull take no more butter, let 
alone paying for it ; and wo must fat pigs till we’re 
obliged to beg the but(,'hcr on our knees to buy ’em, 
and lose half of 'cm wi’ the measles. And there’s 
the fotc-hing and canying, as *ud he welly half a 
day’s work for a man an’ boss — that's to be took 
out o’ the profits, I reckon ? But there’s folks ’ud 
hold a sieve under the pump and expect to cany 
away tl .e water.” 

“ That difficulty — about the fetcliing and carry- 
ing — you will not have, Mrs. Peyser,” said the 
Squire ; “ Bctbcll will do that legularly with the 
cart and pony.” 

“ Oh, sir, begging your pardon, I’ve never been 
used f having gentlefolks ’s servants coming about 
my backplaces, a-making love to both the gells at 
once, and keeping ’em wiih their hands on their 
hips listening to all m.aniu^r o’ gossip when they 
should be down on their knees a-scouring. If 
we’re to go to ruin, it shanna bo wi’ having our 
back kitchen turned into a public.” 

“Well, Poyser,” said tho Squire, shifting his 
tactics, and looking as if he thought Mrs. Poyser 
had suddenly withdrawn from tho proceedings and 
left the room, “you can turn tho Hollows into 
feeding land. I can easily make another arrange- 
ment about supplying my house. And I shall not 
forget your readiness to accommodate your landlord 
as Avell as a neighbour. 1 know you will be glad 
to have your lease renewed for three years, when, 
tho present one expires; otherwise, I daresay 
Thurle, who is a man of some capital, would bo 
glad to take both the farms, as they could bo 
worked bo well together. But I don’t want to 
part with an old tenant like you.” 

To be thrust out of the conversation in this way 
would have been enough to complete Mrs. Poyser’a 
exasperation, even without the final threat. “ Then, 
sir,* if I may speak,” she broke in, “ as, for all I’m 
a woman, and there’s folks as thinks a woman’s 
fool enough to stan’ by and look on while the men 
sign her soul away, I’ve a right to speak, for I 
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make one quarter o* the rent, and save th’ other 
quarter — I say, if Mf. Thnrle's so ready to take 
farms under you, it’s a pity but what he should 
take this, and see if he likes to live in a house wi’ all 
the plagues o’ Egypt mWwi’ the cellar full o’ 
water, and frogs and toads lioppin’ up the steps by 
dozens — and the floors rotten, and the rats and 
mice gnawing every bit o’ cheese, and runnin’ over 
our heads os we lie i’ bed till we expect ’em to eat 
us up alive — as it’s a mercy they hanna eat ^he 
children up long ago. I sliould like to see if 
there’s another tenant besides Poyser as 'ud put 
up wi’ never hjiving a bit o’ repairs done till a 
place tumbles down — and not then, on’y wi’ begging 
and praying, and having to pay half — and being 
strung up wi’ the rent, as it’s much if lie gets 
enough out o’ the land to pay, for all he’s put his 
own money into the ground beforehand. See if 
you’ll get a stranger to lead such a life here as 
that ; a maggot must be born i’ the rotten cheese 
to like it, I reckon. You may run away from my 
words, sir,” continued Mrs. Poyser, following the 
old Squire beyond the door — for after the first 
moments of stunned surprise he had got up, and 
waving his hand towards her with a smile, had ' 
walked out towards his pony. But it was impos- 
sible for him to get away immediately, for John was 
walking the pony up and down the yard, and, was 
some distance from the causeway when his master 
beckoned. 

“You may run away from my words, sir, and 
you may go spinnin’ underhand ways o’ doing us 
a mischief, for you’ve got Old Harry to your friend, 
though nobody else is ; but I tell you for once as 
we’re not dumb creatures to be abused and made 
money on by them as ha’ got the lash i’ their 
hands, for w^ant o’ knowing how t’ undo the taclcle. 
An’ if I’m th’ only one as speaks my mind, there’s 
plenty o’ the same way o’ thinking i’ the parish 
and the next to ’t, for your name’s no better than a 
brimstone match in everybody’s nose — if it isna 
two-three old folks ns you think o’ saving your 
soul by giving ’em a bit o’ flannel and a drop o’ 
porridge. An’ you may be right i’ thinking it’ll 
take but little to save your soul, for it'll be the 
srnfillest savin’ y’iver made wi’ all your scrapin’.” 

“ Thee’st done it now,” said Mr. Poyser, when 
bis wife re-entered the house. 

“Yis, I know I’ve done it,” said Mrs. Poyser, 
** but I’ve had my say out, an’ I shall be th’ easier 
for’t all my life. There’s no pleasure i' living, if 
you’re to be corked up for iver, and only dribble 
your mind out by the sly, like -a leaky barrel. I 
shan’t repent saying what I think, if I live to be 
as old as th’ old Squire j and there’s little likeU- 
hoods — for it seems as if them as aren’t wanted 
here are th’ only folks as aren’t wanted i* th’ other 
world.” 

“ But thee wotna like moving from th’ old place, 
this Michaelmas twelvemonth,” said Mr. Poyser, 
“and going into a strange parish, where thee 


fcnow’st nobody. It’ll be hard upon us both, and 
upo’ father too.” 

“Eh, it’s no use worreting; there’s plenty o* 
things may happen between this and Michaelmas 
twelvemonth. The Captain may he master afore 
then, for what we know,” said Mrs. Poyser, inclined 
to take an unusually hopeful view of an embarrass- 
ment which had been brought about by her own 
merit, and not by other people’s fault. 

“ Pm none for worreting,” said Mr. Poyser, rising 
from his three-cornered chair, and waling slowly 
towards the door ; “ but I should be loath to leave 
th’ old place, and the parish where I was and 
born and father afore me. We should leave our 
luck behind us, I doubt, and niver thrive ag^n.” 

George Eliot. 

From “.4 dam BedeP 

By permission of Messrs. Blackwood & ShNS. 


AVENGED I 

Read me no more — leave me, for pity’s sake — 
You do but mock me with your texts and prayers! 
You come to comfort me ? to speak to me 
Of pardon and of peace ? Ah, sir, forbear-— 

You know not what you do ! Comfort to me ? 
There is no w'ord in all that Holy Book 
Can whisper peace into my lestless soul— > 

No blessing that youi sacred oflice yields 
Can give me pardon in this weary world, 

Or in the world beyond. Yet you are kind — 
Indeed I am not thankless ; — stay awhile, 
if you can bear with me, and hear me out ; 

Then hate me, spurn me, curse me if will, 

But do not seek to comfort me agam i : 

How can I tell you of the bygone days 
When life was one long, happy holiday, 

And sunny hours of fleeting gladness sped 
That knew no chilling cloud of grief or pain ? 
Yes— I was happy once*; — sometimes in dreams 
I wander through the peaceful village sti'eet, 

The little world that bounded in my life, 

And, from the doorway of our cottage home, 

My gentle, grey-haired mother’s patient face 
Smiles a sweet welcome on her oifly child. 

Ah me — those happy days ! Why should A« come 
To steal away the sunshine of my life, • 

And quench it in a rain cS bitter tears ? 

I loved him, aye, I loved hun, and he lied 
And when the golden sea of harvest rolled 
Over the land once more, it left behind 
A broken wreck of honour, love, and hope, 

A ruined life — & tiny, nameless grave. 

So the grey months of sullen sadness palsied, 
While the twin vultures of Despair and Bhame 
Gnawed ever at my heart — ^and day by day, 

In silent grief and unreproat^ul love 
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Hy broken-hearteii mother pined and wept 
But when the wintet brightened into spring 
There crept a village whisper in my ear 
That he wa« coining back ; and my despair 
^Olowed into fiugr as the rumour grew 
That he was coming to bring home his bride. 

They came — I mai^ked them pass our blighted 
home — 

^he looking lovingly into his face, 

And he, eai^ssing her with that falsf' smile 
That once had li^ to me ; and as they passed 
A thousand devils leapt within my heart, 

And by tny nameless babe’s unhallowed grave, 

I swore to be avenged upon them both. 

■So passed a year; and on the self- same day 
Their child was born — his child and hers — I stood 
And held my dying mother’s hand, T heard 
Her last forgiving words of gentle love, 

And, weeping, closed her teai-woni eyes in rest. 

.Daspised, dishonoured, friendless, and alone 1 
My cup of bitterness had overflowed ; 

And with an aching heart I left the home 
"Whore all my life had passed, and hid my shame 
Amid strange faces in tlie town hard by. 

Then lagged the months in sullen lone liness ; 

But still my purpose faltered not — for still 
The demons never slept within heart, 

Whose whispered poison throbbed through every 
pulse — 

■“ Bevenge — your child — revenge 1 ” And while I 
schemed, 

Behold, the hours of one more dreary year 
Outran my tardy purpose. Then came news 
Of fever in the village ; and anon 
I knew that he was dead. But they lived yot ; 
The avenging hand that laid oiie victim low 
Had spared the mother and the child for me. 

The autumn mists lay dank above the fields, 

The dead brown leaves swirled in the fitful breeze. 
The autumn twilight deepened into night, 

As, with my vengeance ripened in my heart, 

I sought tho village that had been my home, 

And, listening, stood without her cottage door. 
The door was open, but the lights were low, 

Nor on my ear fell any sound of life. 

Then, with the guilty footsteps of a thief 
I stole into the parlour, where the babe 
liay in its tiny cot against the wall, 

And on the table some }?jftf-finished work 
Told of the Watching mother, called away 
On some brief errand while her baby slept. 

‘ Tiswell I" I cried, “the Devil prospers me ! ” — 
Then seiz^ the sleeping babe withii^ my arms 
And^ fled into the darkn^s — pausing not 
Until I «topd within the lonely fields 
Where, thinugh the chilly curtain of the mist, 

The village lights gleamed faint and far away. 
Around me ahl was stfllness; — save the wind^ 


Sighing dead summer’s dirge amid the trees. 

No sound disturbed the silence; the babe, 
Awake and shivering within my arms, 

Sent forth a wailing cry, that drove me on 
Whither some beacon-finger beckoned me- — 

A dark and stagnant pool, o’ergrown with weeds, 
Whose muddy depths, thick with a noisome slime, 
Breathed forth contagion to the air around. 
“Avenged ! Avenged !” — the devils at my heart 
Leapt at the word ! But, lo ! the helpless babe 
Put forth its tiny hand and touched my face 
As with a soft caress. Long time I stood. 
Immovable, beside the water’s brink ; 

Then slowly, slowly turned and crept away, 

The baby hand still pressed against my cheek, 

And passed into the shadow of the night. 

The icy breath of morn swept from the hills. 

The rosy light flushed faintly in the east, 

But still, as in a dream, I wandered on : 

And, as the child lay trembling at my breast, 
Moaning with pain, and fighting for its breath, 

I'he fir© of vengeance that had scorched my heart 
Sank into lifeless ashes, and there woke 
A mighty longing and a sickening fear, 

And all that day I hid from human eye, 

Save when I sought a lonely wayside farm 
For food to give the child, that only moaned 
And drooped and pined, and shivered in my armfl. 

The sombre shadows of another night 
Were darkening o’er the meadows, os I stole 
Back through the peaceful lanes I knew so well, 
I’ill, with the babe still clasped against my breast, 

I reached the churchyard gate. Tlie fleeting clouds 
Passed from tho silver pathway of the moon, 

Whose ghostly ray fell on a -tOw-made giuve; 

And kneeling by its side with white, wan face 
And streaming eyes, behold ! a woman prayed. 

The chill night breeze came whispering idly past, 
Bearing upon its wing the piteous cry, 

“ God send me back my child — my little child ! ” 
And as the mother in her anguish knelt 
By the dead father’s grave, I felt the babe 
That lay upon my bosom start and stir, 

Then, draw one convulsive, shuddering breath, 

And stiffen in my arms ; and while I prayed 
That death might strike mo too, yet once again, 
That other prayer came floating through the night, 

“ God, give me back my' child — my little child ! ” 

But all at once the woman raised her head 
And looked towards the gate. Then, with a scream 
Of wild, delirious joy, she bounded forth. 

“ My prayer is heard — thank God I my prayer is 
heard ! 

My babe — you bring my babe — my little child I 
God bless you I God reward you ! ” And she knelt 
And kissed my hands, and clung about my knees, • 
Then, caught my lifeless burden in lier arms 
And gazed upon its face. And as I turned 
And fled into the shadow, there arose 
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Upon the night a shrill and piercing cry — 

A cry of utter, desolate despair. 

Whose deathless wail sounds ever La my ear 
Its note of dreadful doom ; Accursed ! Accurs’d ! 
Ko peace in life or t-cath. For at tho last 
A baWs soft hand shall thrust me down from 
Heaven, 

And through the awful realms of endless woe 
A mother’s cry shall ring for evermore ! 

Alfreo Berltn. 

JByp&'inmion of tJie Author, 


LOVE’S INQUISITION. 

How often have I been in love ? 

What an cxluiustive query ! 

To count tho stars that shine above 
Not more my mind would weaiy. 

You blush for me ? I see you do, 

Your blushes are becoming, 

You want to lioar tho whole list through ? 

Well, I’ll attempt tho summing. 

My first love ? Oh ! those cunning curls 
The wind blow all about so, 

My rose of roses, pearl of pearls — 

I wish you wouldn’t pout so 1 

My second ? Well, of course, she’s fair, 

Not tall, but very stately ; 

She’s sweet and kind beyond compare, 

She’s — Yes : I've seen her lately. 

I ought to be ashamed ? — I’m not ; 

I didn’t start the question, 

You asked mo to describe tho lot ; 

You’re sure 'twas my suggestion ? 

Well, I’ll “go on,” of course I will. 

Let’s see, the thii'd was impish ; 

As bright as steel and never still, 

Her hair inclined to ci impish. 

She used to dote on me, I know, 

At least, she said so often, 

A heart as hard as rock, to dough 
Her sunny smile would soften. 

I loved the rustle of her dress, 

I loved the — Don’t be silly ! 

All right, I won’t, but don’t distress 
Yourself to be so chilly. 

Don’t be sarcastic, but proceed 

To Number Four? — With plo.asure. 

She is the sort of girl you reiid 

About ; in fact, a perfect treasure. 

Her eyes would thrill me throu^s^ ^“hrough, 
And— Shade of General ! 

When just she kissed me, 

Was acid by comparisonf ^ 


I loved that girl with all my heart, 

I’ll love her to my dying 
Day — ^What ? You and I had better part ? 
You hate me ? Why, you’re crying 1 

Don’t, dear ! The list that I i%)eafc 
I only mean in fun, love ; 

Fair, icy, impish, sunny sweet, 

You are all of them in one, love. 

You are my first love and my last, 

I’ll never love another ; 

Iviss me, and say the storm is past : 
Confound it ! Here’s your mother f 

Jjy permission o/PniL. Eliot, Esq. 


I AND MY FATHEB-IN-LAW. 

A MONOLOGUE. 

I KNEW it must come to this at last ! [Pacing up 
and doum.l Jack and I have had a row, and with 
all the meanness of a man he has managed to get 
the last word by bouncing out of the room and 
banging the door. And all for what, if you please ? 
All for just nothing at all. But that’s always the 
way. Everything is always about nothing. J ust 
because — what do you tliink ? Simply because — 
merely because I’ve overdrawn my account for the 
third time in the last twelvemonth 1 The first time 
it occurred he paid up like a man and placed a 
fresh sum to my credit. The next time he 
grumbled, like a man ; but when I said, “ Jack, 
dear, do it tho second time,” he did it the second 
time. And now that it has occurred again, he has 
been swearing — like a man ; oh, very like a man ! 
and when I began : “ Jack, darling^ do it the third 
time,” lie replied he’d be hanged if he would ! It 
was in vain that I aigued that I must dress, must 
give to charities, must have everything I want, 
lie answered that I must cut my coat according to 
my cloth, and that cliarity ough^ to begin at home, 
and all those ridiculcftis old platitudes which people 
always fall back upon when they’re angry. And 
then be bounced out of the room, and his last words 
were, “ It’s no use my talking. I shall send my father 
to you, and perhaps hdll be able to make you 
listen to reason.” [Flings herself into a chairi] Oh , 
I’m the most misei*able of women I I’ve quarrellec* 
with Jack; I’ve not got a sixpence; and Sir John 
is coming to make me listen to reason ! I dora’t 
want to listen to reason. I don’t want to see Sir 
John! I can manage Jack all right by myself, 
but Sir Johir terrifies me out of my senses. The 
fii’st time he came to see us after we were married, 
he asked me if I kept a meat-book ; and he hoped 
I should always be content with a low rate of 
interest for my money. I said, “Dear Sir John, 
[ I will never condescend to anything low ; I like all 
I things high — high game, high steppers, high rate 
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of interest.” I believe be oteerved after that he 
was afraid I was flippant; and be trusted Jack 
would find out that he had made a very poor 
bargain. And this is the man who is coming to 
make me listen to reason ! Hush ! there's the bell ! 
[IjisimsA Surely he can’t be coming already. Ho ; 
I don’t think it was the front-door bell aft'»r all. 
It was only the m'uffin-man. How, how shall I 
take Sir John? I think I’ll try the pathetic, on 
ray knees — so [jfcweeZs], hands clnsped — so [clasj)s 
her Aa?M^s]. ** Yes, I know ! I know I Call me 
anything you please — foolish, idiotic, mad as a 
handled hatters — I’m all that and worse ! I’ve 
nothing to say for myself ; I’ve nothing to plead as 
an e3^use. But consider my youth, consider my 
inexperience, consider the atmosphere in which I 
was brought up I Why, in my family we were 
taxight to fling away pounds as if they were 
farthings ; taught, think of that ! Oh ! instead of 
gazing at me with that stern countenance, take mo 
and teach me to do better. You could teach mo if 
you would ; and I — I would learn, oh, so willingly ! ” 
Hero I should break down utterly — so {collapses on 
the y^oor]. And then he will take me by the two 
hands — so {extends her hands'\, and raise me up 
tenderly — so [rises slowhj to her feet], and kiss me 
kindly on both cheeks — so {makes as if she were 
being kissed\ and then he will say, “Bless you, my 
dear child ” ; and so the victory ’will remain with 
me. Yes; only I can’t quite fancy Sir John 
blessing me. Hush I tliore’s the bell. {Listens^ 
It is the front-door this time. He’s really cc ning. 
{Stands waiting.] Ho. He doesn't seem to he 
coming at all. I wonder who it is. {Looks out of 
the window.] Only old Lady Alicia leaving her 
cards! How, how shall I take Sir John? {Reflects^ 
I think I shall try the indignant, very upright — so 
{draws hersef vp\, head well back — so {throws her 
head hack], “ Let me tell you, Sir John, once for 
all, that I am not accustomed to be addressed in 
such terms as foolish, idiotic, much less as mad as 
a hundred hatters ; and I must insist — yes, I 
must insist on your giving me the ex})lanation I 
have a right to expect. * When 1 — no, don’t in- 
terrupt me, please — when I did your son the honour 
of maiTying him, it was on the distinct understand- 
ing that I was to do as I liked. In 7ny family 
we understand the value of money every bit as 
well as you, only we understand it in a somewhat 
different way. But if the manner of my upbring- 
ing was to be flung in my teeth as a cause of 
complaint, you should hd,ve put it in the Settlements. 
As this was not done, neither my husband nor my 
father-in-law has a right to call my conduct in 
question; and that there may be no mistake, I 
take this opportunity of putting niy foot down at 
once.” Here I shall ^stamp my foot. {Stamps.] 
Sir John’s breath will be quite taken away; he 
will spread out his arms in a deprecating kind of 
way, m‘-^\9jfwad8 out her fumds ] — and will mur- 
mur hurriedly, “My dear lady, I assure you I 


meant nothing of the kind.” And the victory 
will remain with me. Yes; only I can’t gidte 
fancy Sir John’s bneath being taken away. Hush I 
there’s the bell. This must bo him. [Zisiens;] 
He’s had plenty of time to got Jack’s mmag(i. 
{Stands waitmg.] Ho; he doesn’t seem to bo 
coming after all. I suppose it was only tho post. 
How, how shall I take Sir John? I 

think- — ^yes, T know. I’ll try the familiar and the 
pert. Throw myself into a chair, so — {throws 
herself* into a chair] — look at him archly, so — 
[Zoom's over her 8houlde7'] — “You know you don’t 
mean it, really. You were never hard upon a 
woman in your life, Sir John. I’m sure you never 
were. How, look hero, it’s no use protending that 
you’re not like the rest of them. You like to see 
a pretty wonuan Avell dressed. Honsenso ! don’t 
bilk to me ; of course you do ! A man of your 
taste and all 1 Eh? Alia! I’ve found you out 1 ” 
Here I shall shake my finger at him, so — [shakes 
hc7' fjiger]. “And I’m not a bit afraid of you, 
you know ; not a bit. No ; I never -was ; from 
tho very first I always tliouglit you and I would 
undci stand eacli other. And I’m sure wo do, per- 
fectly. How, give mo a kiss and let’s make it up. 
Thai’.s right; I’m sure you feel better now, don’t 
you ? ” If I had a fan I would iaj) him with it 
here. Then Sir John would chuck mo under the 
chin, so — [chucks he^'self under the chin] — and call 
mo a “ little jm.ss.” Ami so the victory will remain 
with me. Yes; only I can’t quite fancy 

Sir John chucking me under the chin, or calling 
me a “little puss.” Huvsli! there’s somebody 
coining upstairs, It must bo him. Thoro can’t 
bo any mistake this time. I hoar tho tramp of 
feet. {Stands waiting it’s only the servant. 
{Turns as if addressing ‘■jrne one at the doori] 
What is it? A letter? Give it me. [A Utter is 
handed in to her ; she coathmesas if stilt addressing 
some one at the door.] What ? 1 can’t hear what 

you say. A gentleman waints to know if I will 
see him? Didn’t he give his name? What? He 
didn’t give his name becauso he said I should 
understand? [Aside.] Yes, of coui-so, I under- 
stand. Why didn’t you say I was not at homo? 
What ? I hadn’t given any ordeCvS ? Weil, say I’m 
very sorry, but I can’t see any one this afternoon. 
What? I wish you would .s]>eak a little more 
distinctly. Very particular? Yes, I know he’s 
very particular ; that’s why I don’t want to see 
him. Say I’m very sorry, but I ain’t see any one 
this afternoon. That will do. [To herself again.] 
I wonder if he’ll take offence at such a message. 
It’s rather a dreadful thing to say to one’s father- 
in-law. Falls rather flat, too, after the way in 
which I meant to receive him. [Whilst taUcing 
she opens Jtsr Utter.] Hullo ! Why, what in the 
narte of Fortune is this ? [Heads.] “ Dear 
Madam, — ^We have the honour to inform you 
that, under the will of tho late Mr. Puffin, you 
are become entitled to fifteen thousand pounds, 
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free of legacy duty, wbich "wiU be paid into your 
account fio soon as the necessary formalities have 
been gone through. One of om firm will wait upon 
you with tMs^etter to take any instructions you may 
have to make. — ^We r"^main, Madam, yours obedi- 
ently, Brown, Jones k Bobinson.” Dear old Mr. 
Puffin ! I lent him my hymn-book, or ce in church, 
and he always said he would remember me in his 
will ; but, of course, I never thought he would. 
Fifteen thousand pounds! Now, let Sir John 
come and make me listen to reason. I shall know 
how to take him. \\Valks round trinmphanlly^ 
hranduhinff the letter; stops sudderdyi] One of 
the firm would call ! Then it was one of the firm 
who wanted to see me. Oh, dear ! Oh dear ! I 
hope my message wasn't given correctly. Don't 
want to see him ? Of course I w^ant to see him 
most particularly. Perhaps he's not gone yet ; I’d 
better go down myself and see. [Exit in a great 
hurf*y,'\ H. L. CniLDE-PEMBERTON. 

Erom “ Twenty Minutes.''* 

By permission of tite Author. 


THE PEACEMAKER. 


For twenty years the King had reigned, 
Most honoured and renowned ; 

For twenty yeans he’d waged a war 
Upon a hostile ground. 

His country’s blood was being drained, 
The costs were most iinintuxse; 

And yet the King pursued that war, 
Regardless of expense. 

Howe’er, one day his royal Mate 
Was taken very ill ; 

Physicians to the Palace hied 
To exercise their skill. 


But w^orse and worse the patient grew. 
In spite of all their pains, 

Until the cause they found to be 
A lefikago in the drains ! 

A plumber enme, and plumbed away 
(As plumbers often will), 

For eighteen months, or thereabouts ; 
Then bi'ouglit his little bill. 

On seeing that the King grew pale, 
Ilis sable hair turned white; 

His lips w ent blue, his eyeballs rolled, 
And terror seized him quite. 


At once he signed a lasting peace, 

The only thing to do — 

He could not run that costly war, 

And pay the plumber too ! * 


Leopold Wagner. 


By permiasim of 

Messrs. Bipbose, Bateman & Go. 


FARMER GOULD^S STORY. 

The jovial yeoman, Gilbert Gould, 

Sat with his guests at close of day ; 

Twas the evening of September fi.rst. 

And a partridge shooting party they. 

They talked and quaffed in the ffielight’s play: 
“ Now, Gould, your tale of Facing the Bull I ” 
Cried Farmer Fletcher across the blaze ; 

And the cry was echoed by a.11 the guests : 

“ Your story, Gould, in honest praise 
Of old-fashioned love in these modern days I *' 

• 

“ How spin the months along, my friends I ” 
Quoth Gilbert Gould anon ; * 

“ And so sin’ last you heard my tale, 

A fair twelvemonth has gone. 

And sin’ that lady and her lad 
Stepped in the black bull’s way, 

A fair five years have scampered by— 

Five years this very day. 

You ken my great score-akker field 
"Which slopes about the hill ? ” 

“ Aye sure, Gould, aye 1 ” quoth alhthe guests, 
As each his glass did fill. 

** Well, that was where I lodged my bull 
Which I meant should take the prize ; 

But it were a. stunner ! Black as hell, 

And a devil i’ both his eyes ! 

“You knew the winsome widow, friends, 

O ’rare old Captain Gaze ? ” 

“Aye sure, Gould, aye I ” out spoke the guests. 
And each his glass did raise. 

“Her son was just turned fourteen years, 

Both grit and gentle, too — 

Wi’ golden locks and dimpled cheeks, 

And his mother’s eyes of blue. 

The widow looked upon him 

As her treasured gift from God ; 

And the laddie a’most worshipped her 
And the very ground she ti od. 

’Twas the last day of his holidays 
Was that September first ; 

And when it came, the mother yearned 
Like as her heart would burst. 

‘ Charlie,’ she said, ‘my darling boy, 

We’ll spend our hxst few hours 
In rambling by the hedgerows 
To gather the fair wild flo'wers.' 

‘ Yee, mother,’ — and Charlie kissed her li ps 
‘ And I’ll preserve them dear; 

I’ll place a flower in every book 
My long schooldays to cheer.’ 

“ The winsome, widow an^ pretty lad 
Went wandering through the fields, 
Plucking such dainty flowerfe and gras« 

As the mead or hedgerow yields ; 

They rambled past the stUl pike 
Past the sawyeris rumbling mill. 
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Till they reached my great score-akker field 
Whici slopes about the hill. 

Of course my warnin’ board was there, 
damped to the lone oak tree : 

* Beware BvXl I ’ was writ so lai'ge, 

As old and young might see. 

I think, my fnends, you’ll bear me out. 

My sign was large and plain ? ” 

** Aye sure, Gould, aye ! ” the guests all hummed. 
And sipped assent again. 

“ Well, whether it were those two o'ar souls 
Were blind with fond delight, 

Or whe|h€r they were deep engrossed 
Rangin’ their flowers aiight, 

I couldna say — nor p’raps could they ; 

The feimple fact I state, 

They passed the style — they passed the oak — 
Right on to meet their fate I 

“ The bull was browsing on tbe slope, 

And eyed them pass the tree ! 

He lowered bis devil’s own eyes and horns, 

And spurned wi’ rage or glee, 

He swerved his head and snufled the turf, 

His snout was reeked and glazed, 

And his cloven hoofs now smote the earth, 

Like the devil himself amazed. 

* O, mother, listen ! Hark, that roar ! 

What means that fearful sound ? 

The flowers are trembling from our hands, 

What means this quaking ground ? ’ 

With arms closed round each other’s forms 
Up t’wards the slope they ghtnce, 

They hear, they sec tlie snorting bull 
With fuiied speed advance ! 

Then rose a chiiek to the mother’s lips 
.Which echoed round hill and dell ; — ■ 

What agony that cry bespoke 
Mothers alone can tell i 

Then rushed the blood from the lad’s fair cheeks, 
His mother’s cry to hear ; 

Y et that blood but rushed to bis little heart 
To drown all sense of fej^r. 

* Mother,’ the little champion cried, 

His heart with courage full, — 

* Tbe tree, the tree ! Rly to the tree 1 

Leave to face the bull 1 ’ 

“ Tbe brave lad struggled from her side, 

And boldly stood at bay ; 

And there exposed his childish form 
Straight in the bhick bull’s way ! 

With iMhing tad and blazing eyes 
The came thundering on ; 

* 0, mother, don’t come back I ’ he cried, 

‘ Leave me to die alone I ’ » 

But no, the mother would return ; 

She leapt before her child. 

She tiimed her breast to the horrid beast, 

And pmyed'in accents wild ; 


* O Thou Almighty Power above, 

Xiet me die, not my boy, — 

Take me, mad beast 1 ” she shrieked aloud, 

‘ I die, I die with joy ! ’ 

The monster’s horns were glistening 
The mother’s breasts before, 

His eyes intact, his neck low bent 
To make his fatal gore ; 

Wlien his eyes were instant blinded 
And churned into his hide, 

Wi’ partridge shot, and a stunning blow 
From a gun’s butt-end beside ! 

And then the black bull bit the eai'tli, 

Aiid gasped his strength away, 

Until he rolled at the mother’s feet, 

A lump of lifeless clay. 

“ Yes, friends, the One above had beard 
When that heart-wrung prayer arose ; ” 

“ Aye sure, Gould, aye ! ” half sobbed the guests. 
And each one blew his nose. 

“He heard it, friends, sure Jia you or I 
Did hear that echoing scream, 

Whilst we Avero heatin’ th(^ stubble-field 
Across the sawyer^s stream. 

We ran on that September morn 
Aa we’d ne’er run afore ; 

And bigger game wo shot that morn 
Than ever rolled to ilooT*. 

I broke my gun-stock with the whack 
I dealt atAvixt bis eyes ; 

And wi’ that blow', as well you know, 

I both lost and won a prize ! 

I lost the prize at the coinin’ show. 

As Fletcher there can tell — 

But I won the prize o’ the Avidow’s hand. 

And, by Heaven, her hem c as well. 

And her bobl little lad was given in, 

Like a foal along wi’ t’ mare ; 

He’s at college now, and soon he’ll bo 
A parson, fair and square. 

And now huri'jib for my missus, — 

A toast, friends, let it be ! 

Her name is Gould, she’s as ^ood as gold, 

She’s worth the Avorld to me.” 

“ Aye sure, Gould, aye ! ” cried all the guests, 
She’s Avorth the world to thee ! ” 

Hexuv J. Baekek, M.A. 

From lAshn IUdlei/, the Pitman.^' 

By pen^iissiwi of Messrs. jAiiEono & S0E8. 


SLINGER’S INTERVIEWING. 

When Protheroe, the editor of the Society ^ Spy, 
Avent away for his holiday, it was very injudicious, 
of brm to leave the entire control of the paper in 
the hands of Slinger. lie might have known that 
Slinger, though all very well as a subordinate, 
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would be sure to lose liis head it' exalted to the 
editorial chair. It was a very weak head, and 
easily lost, ^peckdly after a few drinks But 
Slinger thought himself a genius, and here was an 
opportunity of proving it. 

** Well have a startling number this time/* he 
exclaimed. And certainly that week's bade 
fair to prove the most sensational ever issued. 
The journal made a special feature of its “ Inter- 
views,” which were at that time an institution 
“only in its infancy,” Let any one get r.Ton a 
whiff of popularity, and the S'py man was soon on 
the spot, making inquiries into his or her histor}*-, 
and serving it up afterwards, with additions and 
improvements. iSlinger had often performed this 
duty, but now he resolved to break the record by 
inserting two interviews in one week, and writing 
them both himself. So, having arranged the rest 
of the paper, he started off the day before publica- 
tion to collect mateiial for the two remaining 
articles. 

The first celebrity ho had to call upon was Miss 
Gertrude Grimleigh, the strong-minded president 
of the Woman’s Emancipation Society. She dwelt 
near Clapham Common, in nif old and gloomy- 
looking house, half hidden by funereal yew and 
cypress trees. Slinger having at last found her 
out, of course she was not in, so he un<lertook to 
call again. The look of the place was so depress- 
ing that, in order to put some spirit into him, he 
went and had a little brandy at a saloon bar. 
Here he dropped upon an acquaintance — a gentle- 
man who had a splendid scheme for making a 
rapid fortune, and meanwhile borrowed live shil- 
lings. He also undertook to drink, in a friendly 
way, any amount of liquor supplied to him gratis. 
An hour later Slinger returned to Gorgon Lodge, 
which proved ns solemn and gloomy inside as out. 
Miss Grimleigh was herself an austere lady of no 
uncertain age — for she owned to half a century. 
She wore spectacles, grey hair, “ sad-colourcd ” 
raiment, and a “look sev^ere” that seemed to 
search his very soul. 

In the course of half an hour Slinger had ex- 
tracted much information respecting lier career as 
a public speaker and agitator, and the origin and 
progress of the “Society,’* all of which he pro- 
mised should be duly set forth in his columns. 
Then he thanked the lady profusely, and went 
back to Fleet Street. Here he met several literary 
gentlemen who had important affairs to discuss at 
the Stilton Cheese, with a running accompaniment 
of alcoholic beverages. Then, fipiding that time 
was getting on, Slinger jumped into a hansom and 
drove to No. 7, Opposition Mansions, Westminster, 
where he had to ascend six flights in a patent 
lift. ^ 

. This timo it was a delightful interview with 
that charming danseuse and music-hall star. Miss 
Lillie Flyer, whose famous “Searchlight Jig” has 
long been the rage of London. She received him 


in an elegant boudoir, aesthetically decorated, her- 
self robed in a Japanese tea-gown so choice as to 
be quite “ a dream.” She insisted upon his having 
tea out of a priceless porcelain cup, and sharing 
with her a box of the fi.nest Russian cigarettes. 
Then she gave him a vivacious account of her pro- 
fessional career and future plans, and stipulated 
to have her portrait on the front page. When 
Slinger had descended by the lift, he was fairly 
intoxicated — with love, of course, or perhaps the 
tea was extra strong. At all events, his head was 
in a whirl. He dined at his club, and barring 
claret, coffee, and cognac, he might have been a 
teetotaller. Then he looked through what he had 
jotted down, and found himself rich — in informa- 
tion — for his pocket-book was crammed* with 
notes. 

Unfortunately, they were not arranged very 
systematically, and when he reached his chambers 
and sat down with a wet towel round his head, 
and a bottle of Irish by his side, he felt more 
fitted for high flights of poetry than for state- 
ments of sober fact. However, he set to work 
with gi’eat rapidity, and by one o’clock in the 
morning had finished both articles, and sent them 
to the printing-office. There was no time for 
editorial revision, the press was waiting, and, 
besides, he was so exhausted that he could only 
just crawl to bed, where he slept as soundly as a 
dormouse till noon ilie next day. He awoke with 
a splitting headache — almost like a person who 
had been drinking the day before — and, alarmed 
to find how late it was, he rose and hurried to the 
office. The paper had been published as usual, 
but there was a strange, ominous air of “some- 
thing wrong *’ about the premises, which filled him 
with vague forebodings. 

“ If you please, sir,” said the clerk, “ there are 
two ladies who have been waiting for you ever so 
long.” 

“ Show them in — one at a time,” said Slinger, 
wearily. So the door opened, and the charming 
Miss Lillie Flyer entered rather abruptly — only 
she wasn’t quite so charming now, being in a 
terrible state of anger and distress. 

“Now, sir, what do you mean by this?” she 
asked, tapping vehemently a copy of the Spy she 
held in her hand. 

“ My dear Miss Flyer ” he began. 

“ Don’t ‘ dear ’ wc, Mr. Slinger. I’ve called to 
know how you da/red to play such a trick upon 
me ?” 

“ A trick ! ” he echoed, bewildered. 

“ Xes : you must have done it on purpose. But 
I’ll be revenged. I’ll bring an action against this 
paper 1 ” ^ 

“ Really, I don’t understand,” 

“This description of me is nothing but cruel 
lies from beginning to end. You say is tall, 
stately, but somewhat severe in aspect, with gold 
spectacles, and grey hair in ringlets, (srowned with 
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a lace cap. Her dress is of sombre coloxir and 
formal cut, relieved only by a square linen collar 
and cuffe*' As if I should go about such a guy as 
thatl Then you say, ‘this sensible lady freely 
admits that she was fifty-two last month.’ Kow, 
I call that unpardonable ! I shall never, never be 
such a dreadful age as that — not if I live a thou- 
sand years 1 ” 

Here she wept with vexation. 

Mr. Slinger grasped the situation, and the back 
of his chair, for he was so struck bj* this fearful 
event that he could scarcely keep his feet. He 
took up a copy of the ill-fated paper and tried to 
read, but the print swam before his eyes. 

“I — I deeply regret this occurrence,” he saiil. 

I never wrote about you like that. There must 
be some mistake. I must have been thinking of 
tlie other lady.” 

“Oh, indeed! W7iat other lady? And why 
should I suffer for it, if other people choose to be 
old and ugly ? ” 

At this moment the door was suddenly flung 
wide open, and the majestic foim of Miss Gertrude 
Grimleigh strode into the room. She also carried 
a copy of the paper, and an overwhelming rage 
glared from her eyes, 

“ Hid you intend that insulting remark for me, 
madam ? ” she asked, turning upon Mi-s Flyer. 

“ I don’t dire if I did,” was the defiant reply. 
“If the cap fits, wear ^ it. Listeners never hear 
any good of themselves.” 

“ Keally, Miss Grimleigh,” answered the vn- 
fortunate editor, “I must ask you to withdraw. 

1 was talking important business with this 
Lady.” 

“That’s no business of mine,” answered Miss 
Grimleigh. “ I insist upon being heard first. I 
demand reparation for this scandalous series of 
misstatements. So I am ‘ the daughter of a travel- 
ling circus proprietor’ am I? Such a gross libel 
is enough to make my revered father, the late Dean 
of Duichester, turn in his grave.” 

“ I exceedingly deplore the mistake ” began 

Slinger ; but she went on : * 

“ You say I received you in an aesthetic boudoir, 
and that I was ‘ attired in a bewitching tea-gown 
which was a perfect dream’ — the absurdity of 
anybody wearing a * dream ’ ! — that I drank tea 
with you and smoked cigarettes — I, who turn 
faint even at the sight bf tobacco.” 

I ifeally didn’t mean ” gasped Slinger. 

“ Then you say,” she proceeded, “ that I was * so 
kind as to give you a specimen of the new dance 
shortly to be introduced at the Pandora Music 
HaU.’ Anything more scandalous I never read. 
Why, sir, I hold all such things in abhorrence. I 
never danced a step in my life I ” ' 

“ I wall bddeve that I ” broke in Lillie, with 
a malhfious laugh. 

“ I was not addressing ^ow,” said Miss Grim- 
leigh. ** the worst insult, Mr. Slinger, is yet 


to come. Look at this sentence : Miss Grimleigh 
is the mother of three charming children.' ” 

“I am very sony; but it shall never occur 
again,” protested the wretched Slinger. 

“Now, sir, I am not in general weak or nervous, 
but on reading this cruel slander, I had a fit of 
hysterics, and it’s a wondei* I'm alive to tell the 
tale.” 

“And you said of me,” added the other com- 
plainamt, “ During our interview ‘ her married 
sister called to see Miss Flyer, bringing her little 
boy ’ — Whose little boy ? ” 

“I humbly confess,” pleaded Slinger, “that I 
might have expressed myself more clearly.” 

“ Clearly you might,” returned Lillie, “ and you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“ My dear ladies,” said Slinger, “ pray have some 
mercy upon me. It was quite unintentional-— a 
mere slip of the pen, and unfortunately there was 
no time to rectify it. INlost of the facts are truly 
stated, but not in the right place. I have mixed 
you up a little, tliat’s all.” 

“I shall bring an action for libel,” said Miss 
Grimleigh. 

“ I shall bring two actions I ” cried Miss 
Flyer. 

“And how dare you mix me up,” demanded 
Miss Grimleigh, “ with a person of this sort ? ” 

“Who are you calling a person ?” asked Lillie, 
indignantly. “ Take care. I’ve horsewhipped 
people for less than that ! ” 

“ Oh, indeed I A ladylike proceeding ! It’s 
just what a young woman of your class would 
do.” 

Lillie grasped her sunshade threateningly. 

“ Your ago protects you ! ” she cried, in deep 
scorn. 

The agonised Slinger could bear this no longer. 
Seeing his two fair assailants now turning their 
wrath against each other, he seized the oppor- 
tunity and fled, locking the door behind him. 
Then he glided down the back staircase that led 
out into Heron Court, E.C. The ladies, seeing his 
escape, would have given chase, but, finding them- 
selves prisoners, they raised the alarm. JBy the 
time they had been released, Slinger was nowhere 
to be found. Each brought an action against 
the paper, and secured a thousand pounds 
damages. This was too much. The /Society Spy 
collapsed, 

Slinger wai never seen again in this world. He 
has gone to another world — viz., the New World 
— i.c,, the U.S.A. There is a gentleman very 
much like him, but known as Maitin Whittle, now 
editing the Rappahannock KnucJdedvsterf and he 
never sits down to write without being armed with 
two revolvers. 

Mokvl. — N ever mix your drinks — or your 
manuscripts. 

Walter Parke, 

By ptrmsBion of the Avthor. 
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THE FOBGINO OE THE ANCHOR. 

CoMK, se© the DaUfkirCi anchor forged — ’tis at a 
white heat now ; 

The bellows ceased, the flames decreased, though on 
the forge’s brow 

The little flames still fitfully phy through the 
sable mound, 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths 
ranking round, * 

All clad in leathern panoply, their brQod hands 
only bare ; 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the 
windlass there. 

The windlass strains the tackle-chains, the black 
mound heiwes below, 

And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at 
every throe : 

It rises, roars, sends al^ outright — O Vulcan, ! 
what a glow, | 

'Tis blinding white, 'tis blasting bright, the high 
sun shines not so ! | 

The high sun sees not on the earth such fiery ^ 
fearful show ; 

The roof -ribs swurtli, the candent hearth, the ruddy, 
lurid row 

Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like men 
before the foe. 

As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the sailing 
monster slow 

Smli;s on the anvil, all about the faces fiery grow. 

“ Hunuh 1 ” they shout ; “ leap out, leap out ! ” 
Bang, bang, the sledges go I 

“ Hurrah 1 ” the jetted lightnings are hissing high 
and low — 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every quashing 
blow, 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail, the rattling 
cinders strow 

The ground around ; at every bound the sweltering 
fountains flow, 

And thick and loud the sw inking crowd at every 
stroke pant “ Ho ! " 

Leap out, leap out, my masters ! leap out and lay 
on load 1 

Let's forge a goodly anchor, a bower thick and 
broad ; 

Por a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, I 
bode, ^ 

And I see a good ship riding, all in a perilous 
road, 

The low reef roaring on her lee — the roll of ocean 
poured 

From stem to stem, sea after sea — the mainmast 
by the board 

The bulwarks down, the rudder gone, the boats 
stove at the chains ; * 

But courage still, brave mariners, the bower yet 
remains, 


And not an inch to fling he deigns, Save what ye 
pitch sky high ; 

Then moves his head, as though be said, Fear 
nothing — here am 1 1 ” 

Swing in your strokes in order ; let fqot and hand 
keep time I 

Your blows make music sweeter far than any 
steeple’s chime. 

But while you swing your sledges, sing, and let the 
burden be, 

“ The anchor is the anvil king, and royal crafts- 
men we I 

Strike in, strike in, the sparks begin to dull their 
rustling red ; 

Our h.ammers ling with sharper din, our Work will 
soon be sped ; 

Our anchor soon must change his bed of fiery rich 
array 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozing 
couch of clay ; 

Our anchor soon must change the lay of meny 
craftsmen here, 

For the ‘ Yo-heave-o ! ' and the ‘ Heave away 1 ' and 
the sigliing seamen's cheer ; 

When, weighing slow, at me they go, far, far from 
love and home, 

And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o'er the 
ocean foam 1 ” 

In livid and obdurate gloota he darkens down at 
last; 

A shapely one he is, and strong as e’er from cat 
was cast. 

O trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst 
life like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath 
the deep green sea ! 

O deep sea-diver, who might then behold such 
sights as thou ? 

The hoary monsters’ palaces I methinks what joy 
'twere now 

To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly of 
the whales, ^ 

And feel the cliurned sea rotind me boil beneath 
their scourging tails I 

Then, deep in tangle-woods to fight the fierce sea- 
unicorn, 

And send him, foiled and bellowing, back, for all 
his ivory honi ; * 

I To leave the subtle sworder-fish of bony^blade 

j forlorn, 

! And for the ghastly grinning shark to laugh his 
jaws to scorn ; 

To leap do\m on the Kraken’s l^k, where 'mid 
Norwegian isles* 

He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallowed 
miles, 

Till, snorting like an under-sea volcano, off her rolls ; 

I Meanwhile to swing, a buffeting the fair astonished 
shoals 
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Of his tmck-browsing ocean calves ; or, haply in a 
cove, j 

Shell-strewn and consecrate of old to some Undine’s i 
love, i 

To find the long-haired mer-maidens, or, hal’d by ' 
icy la^, I 

To wrestle with the sea-serpent upon cerulean 
sands. i 

O broad-armed fisher of the deep, whose sports can | 
equal thine ? 

The Dolphin weighs a thousand ions, that tugs thy 
cable line ; 

And night 1^ night *tis thy delight, tliy glory day 
by day, 

Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant 
gone to play. 

But, shamer of our little sports ! forgive the name 
I gave — 

A fisher’s joy is to destroy, thine ollice ivS to save ! 

O lodger in the sea-king's hall-., couldst thou but 
understand 

Whose be the white boats by thy side, and who the 
dripping band, 

Blow swaying in the heaving wave, that round 
about thee bend, 

With sounds like breakers in a dream blessing 
their ancient friend — 

O, couldst thou know wliat heroes glide with larger 
steps round thee, 

Thine iron side would swell with pride, thou’dst 
leap within the sea ! 

'Give honour to their memories, who left the 
pleasant strand 

To shed their blood so freely for tbe love of 
Fatherland, 

Who left their chance ol quiet age and grassy 
churchyard grave 

So freely for a restless bod, amid the tossing wave. 

O, though our anchor may not be all 1 have fondly 
sung, 

Honour them for their memory, whose bones he 
goes among I 

Sfa Samuel Ferguson. 

By p&rmmkn 0/ Messrs. Blackwood & Sons. 


THE RAGE WITH DEATH! 

• 

Into the village of Darrel's Green 
A horseman rode in the glorious sheen 
Of the moon as it hung all silver-bright, 

Like the burnish’d shield of a warrior knight. 

The hoofs rang quick on the frost-bound road — 
The steed the best in the great squire’s stud — 
A thoroughbred — noble in action and shape, 

A creature all mettle and speed and blood. 

Twas well: for the errand meant life or death 


For the fair young girl lying stricken there, 

Away at The Chase on the Pin ©wood Ridge — 

The Squire’s one daughter, Alma Clare : 

Alma Clare vsith the smile like dawn — 

Wondrously beautiful — worsbipp’d by all. 

Lay liug’ring close to the mystic gates. 

Within the sound of the angels’ call. 

“ Spare whip nor spur 1 ” the Squire had said, 

And the steed, as though stung into proud disdain, 
Lea-pt onward ere scarcely his back was cross’d, 

Kor slacken’d his striJe till the lad drew rein, 

A hasty summons — a moment’s pause — 

The moonlight fell on a man’s tired face, 

And the young physician, with never a word. 
Swung swiftly into the messenger’s place. 

Then on through the ghostly night he rode, 

Ills teeth clench’d hard as bis iron will 
Cried, “ Death shall not claim you, my love, to- 
night ! 

He can do nought ’gainst my desperate skill ! ” 

’riie answer came back : “ Thou fool I thou fool ! ” — 
A quivering sigh moaned dovui the air — 

And he turn’d, with the first he’d known of fear, 

To find white Death on his white steed there. 

“ Tliou w’ould’st ride — race against me ? ” the lovoi 
laughed loud — 

For his passion had driven the fear from his heart — 
“Mighty lung, 1 will match me this steed against 
thine — 

Now onward — I’m with th(30 — T yield thee the 
start ! ” 

Then, save for Che regular ring of tbe hoofs, 

As they scarce touch’d tlio ground in that mar- 
vellous llight, 

All nature was wi*apped in a slumberous hush 
While Life and Death raced side by side thro’ the 
night — 

Side by side — lock’d togeth(3r — for mile upon mile. 
As comrades have come in old days from crusade, 
These two fought their batth*. for Alma Clare’s soul, 
And bitterer struggle was never essay’d. 

Now the valley is past — tluj a'^cent is begun, 

And the man’s eager eyes, .straining higher and 
higher, 

See the lights of her homo as they shine out like 
hands 

That beckon him upwarils with fingers of fire. 

“ I come, my l)elov’d ! ” and the hoj se hears his cry, 
As the quivering pant of his breath is a proof ; 

But never a sign from Death’s terrible steed, 

Or ever a ^ound of the fall of his hoof. 

On they sweep through the shadowy gloom of the 
pines 

Till the rugged black ridge, rising up like a wall, 
8huts suddenly out all tbe radiant sky — 

The stars and the moon, as with funeral pall. 

Not a moment Love wavers ore breasting.the steep, 
Not a whit does his noble brute swerve in his, 
fetride, 

And the steaming sweat gathers and foams on hia 
flanks — 
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All in vain, for the phantom still hangs at his side. 
The summit is, gain’d; there’s but one awful mile 
Itill lying heliiveen them sweet Alma Clare, 
And within him the lovel*s heart throbs out the 
words : 

“Heaven hel> me to save her! so youthful — so 

fairl" 

Heeteto neck, girth to girth, thro’ the gates — o’er 
the sward, 

Heads stretch’d to their utmost the horses fly on — 
Ah, at last ! here’s the goal, but grim ,t)cath — 
where is he ? 

Said the lover, quick turning, “ The white steed is 
gone — 

The victory’s mine! Death is vanquish’d!” he 
cried, 

And leapt from his saddle his soul full of prayer — 
Nor paxised he a moment, but breathlessly sped 
O’er the threshold and mounted the broad muffled 
stair. 

She would live — he would save her — ’twas Heaven’s 
decree ; 

Then that other glad thought set his blood all 
a-fire — 

“ Ah ! surely the life that I save shall be mine — 

I have come, love, to Claim thee, my souFs one 
desire ! ” 

He falter’d, and trembling fell back from the door, j 
’While swift past his ears, borne on icy cold breath, 
Swept the weird taunting whisper, “ ’Iliou laggard, 
too late \ 

Thy hride is with me — she is mine — ^1 am Death 1” 
Cxurnniiii ‘RA.n-Daows. 

By permission of the Author. 


“DER DALE OF A TOG.” 

Jah, dot is dfcu' dail of eine leedtle tog vhat you zee 
yonter in dor class gaze. Zo ! you vant lo hear all 
apoudt it ? Veil, schust listden, uudt 1 gifs you 
der dale of a tog. 

Ve hadt an ungclo — he vhas mein brodlher’s 
undt sisder’s ungcle alzo as veil as mein — undt ho 
vhas very risch. 

Ve all knew he vouldt leef his money in zome 
egeentrieg vashun, undt vondordt how he vouldt 
do it. 

He hadt a vafouride leodtle tog named Schakem. 
He wtia very fondt of Schakem. 

A leedtle pirdt vhisberdt to me a]v)ubt der 
gontitions of mein ungcle’s vill, undt gif mo der 
sdraighdt tip. 

2o, vhen der dime gomes, I coes to hear der vill 
readt, mit a biece of brebaredt liifer, like der tog 
.scbtealers Mae, in der preasdt bogket of <nem 
goat. 

It turned oudt schust as I egschpeckdet. Der 


lawyer schap readt der vill, undt dells us der o^fe 
man’s money coes in ail aUhuidty to der barty. 
vhich der leedtle tog dak^ der mosdt vancy to, for 
as long as der tog ms ; aftervorts der money coes 
to der Togs’ Home. 

Veil, dot tog, he gome righdfe oop ^oie, undt he 
neffer leef me, undt he dake nodt ae 3 t*^fedt nodice 
of anypody else. » 

Zo der lawyer schap dell me to dake him home, 
undt traw der annuidty so long as der leedtle tog 
lifs. 

Dot vhas aU righdt, imdt shust vhat I egsch- 
peckdet, undt ve lif quidte hapby for a long dunes. 
But alas ! hapbiness is nodt for el^n, * 

In apoudt den or elefen years dof boor leedtle 
tog gif oop der chost, undt I grys mein ey«s oudt. 

Den I hafs him schuffetd, undt fflledt mit 
sebprings und glockvorgk, undt he opben undt 
schudt his eyes, undt schake his headt, undt vag 
his dail, undt rim apoudt der vloor schust der 
zame as he vas alife, undt I traws mein annuidty 
schust der zame too. 

Veil, der dime come on, undt apoudt twelf years 
after boor Schakem diedt, der zegkredary of der 
Togs’ Home gall ubpon me, undt say der leedtle 
tog musdt be quidte oldt now — quidte dwo undt 
dwendty, undt he vondters how he lif so long. 

“ Ach I boor vellow, he is in schplentit gonti- 
dions,” I say, “undt enchoys Hfve like any dinks. 
He’s fasdt aschleep now,” I gondinues, schtroking 
him on der segret schpriug. Undt he opben his 
eyes,' undt schake his headt, undt vag his dail, 
undt run aU apoudt schust der zame as he, vhas 
alife. 

“ Voiileiiul, vonterful!” say der zegkredary. 

“ Who effer knew a tog lif so long as dot ? Are 
you quidte sure he is der zamo tog?” 

Of gourse I dell him yes. Undt den he say ho 
likes to hear him pargh. 

I egschplain dat der boor peasdt haf a badt coldt, 

‘ undt he say when he gall again negksdt year he 
egsclqieckt to findt him pedtor. 

Veil, dinks I to meinzelf, afder he hadt gone, 
here’s a predty mess If dot tog doesn’t pargk 
neglcsdt year vhen der zegki’edary galls, I lose 
mein annuidty. 

Undt I gifs vay to desbair, but mein vife she 
gome undt say, “ Ach ! you pig fool, doan’t you 
know vhat to do? Schust gedt a vhono(H*aph 
undt put him mit der tog’s insidte, undt gedt a life 
tog undt ledt him pargk indto it.” ^ 

Now, dot is vhat I galls voman’s vit. Undt 
schtraighdtvays I broceetet to garry ondt her 
blan. 

Veil, der vhonocraph vas in der tog’s insidte all , 
righdt, undt I pring mein neighpour’s tog Growler 
to pargk indto jit. 

It vorkedt schplentitly ; der life tog pargked 
like anydings, “ Bow wow wow wow wow I ” Undt 
I dry to engourach him to dink he vas to fighdt, 
so as to make der zegkredary uidt lawyer 
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6<^pieel avraidt undt run avay vhen I turn der 
vlionocrapK on. 

Coe it, oldt poy I ” I gry. Good tog ! Gif it 
him I Ledt him haf it ! Badts I radfca I Schake 
'em, den I ” , 

Veil, after a dime der zegkredary gome again, 
aggombanied by der lawwr schap, undt dey haf a 
goodt look at ter tog. 

“ Is his coldt any pedter ? ” ingwire der zegkre- 
dary. 

“Jab I” I say, as I schtroke der animal undt 
touch der glockvorgk schpring, undt he schake his 
headt undt opben undt schudt his eyes, undt 
schake his head, undt vag his dail, undt run 
apoudt der vloor, schast der zame as he vas 
alife. • 

“ Vonterful lifely for his age,” gry der zegkre- 
dary, apd der lawyer schap acreedt mit him. 

“ Lifely 1 ” I egchoed, “ I shouldt tink he vas, 
too,” 

“ But he doan’t pargk,” said der zegkredary. 

“Loan't he?” I rebly, sch broking Schakem on 
der headt again, and touching der vhonocraph 
schpring. 

“ Goodt tog, goodt tog ! ” I gondinues, to der 
animal, schmacking him on der kop. “Radts, 
radts ! vetch 'em oudt, poy ! Go it, Schakem.” 

“ Pow wow wow wow wow ! ” pargk der tog, 
andt I schmile at der zegkredary undt say, mit 
der boet, “Yah, dere’s lifve in der oldt tog 
yet.” 

“ Vonterful, vonterful I ” be reheadt. 

Ach, but I hadt forgot soiuedinlm vhen I r&S I 
arranching for der meedting. 

Der tog gondinucdt pargking like anydinks ; but | 
bresendfcly he change his key, and proke oudt mit 
der vordts I hadt usedt to engorracli de odtlier } 
tog. 

“Coe it, oldt poy — goodt tog! Gif it liini ! 
Ledt him haf it ! Radts, radts ! Schake 'em, 
den ! ” 

“ Mein goodtness ! der tog’s sclipeaking I ” gry 
der lawyer schap, mit all his hair schtickmg 
oop. ' 

“How do you aegoundt for dis ocgurrence?” 
der zegkredary ask ipc, as soon as bo galm 
down. 

For rebly I gif a kigk mit mein fist at 
der mlscheraple animal — of gourse 1 means der 
tog. 

Ach himmel ! Ven der prudte got Lis kigk he 
pargkdt dwo or dree dimes more “Wow wow 
wow 1 ” den vendt whirr whirr whirrrrr ! (as if he 
hadt been daken whirrse, mein vife saidt afder- 
vordts) undt in an insdandt it vas all purst indto 
schmidtereens. IJndt dot dail dere in der class 
caze in all dot survifedt of it. * 

Of gourse afder dot I haf not got some more 
annuidty now. 

Ihm irirtrtv Fozxa. 

By pmaution of the Proprietor. 
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XN THE OLD CANTEEIT. 

One more toast at parting, messmates — one more 
toast before I go : 

Let us drink “ The Grand Old Regiment,” as we 
used to years ago, 

When we lay in trench at Lucknow, and in camp 
at Singapore : 

It is,tifteen years come Christmas since I left the 
fine old corps ! 

There be now but four among you who were mess- 
mates with me then : 

Bugler Ben and Tom the tailor, Sergeant Smith 
and Corporal Ben : 

Gone or dead — the dear old regiment ! — still Hove 
it all the same, 

As a fellow loves a headstone — hallowed with his 
mother’s name. 

It was only y ester-even, as I sowed and plowed the 
plain, 

That <Jie young squire told me, “ Farmer, your old 
regiment’s back again : 

They be stationed back at Chatham ; ” and I left 
the seeds and plough — 

I was borne at nine this morning, here I am at 
Chatham now. 

For I says to Sally: Sally, it is fourteen years 

/ nnd more 

I Since my regiment sailed for India: they are back, 
the dear old corps ! 

My old cjiptam’s now the colonel : I must go and 
see him, lass : 

I must go and meet my me. .-mates ; wo must chink 
a Idndly gkuss ! ’ * 


But my Sally sighed and answered : “You had 
better mind your plough ! 

I have told you, dear, so oiton, there’s no need to 
tell you now. 

That betwixt old friends and glasses, many’s the 
sorrow we have seen : 

When you meet your messmates, Charlie, koe2J 
away from the old canteen I ” 

Ko, I haven’t done it, messmates ; but I answered 
softly, “Sal, 

I Lave alwayA done my duty I Go's my duty — and 
1 shall ! 

I’ll be back betimes, my lassie, firm of foot and 
hale of head — * 

Back in time to read my Bible, and to put the boy 
to bed.” 

Ha! y'iu laugh! — to read my Bible! Well, my • 
hearties, where’s the joke ? 

Hight and morn I always read it, and I love the 
dear old Book ; 
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I have found no friend in England kinder to me, 
since my birth ; 

And I owb more to my Bible than to any friend on 
earth, 

Ko, I ain’t a saintly fellow ; I have lived a soldier’s 
life; 

Xioved my pigs and loved my bottle ; been in many 
a rowdy strife ; 

Had my flings and had my follies ; and I tell you, 
frank and free, 

There be straighter roads to Heaven than by 
marching after me 1 

Yet I always reads my Bible ; if you wish I’ll tell 
you why ; 

Eirst fill up your glasses, messmates ; I would have 
you drain them drj’-. 

Here’s the healtli of “ The Old Regiment ! ” coupled 
with “ Our Glorious Queen ! 

Now, if you would hear my story, ‘‘Attention ! ” 
in the old canteen. 

My poor mother — rest her spirit ! — some few years 
afore she died — »• 

Just when I had listed, comrades — called me kindly 
to her side : 

You are going to leave me, laddie : I have little, 
son, to give, 

Save my blessing and my Bible — may it teach you 
how to live ! 

** It was once your soldier-father’s ; it was aye your 
father’s pride ; 

Hear, he loved it in his lifetime, dear, he loved it 
when he died. 

■ Take it, with your mother’s blessing ; prize it for 
your father’s sake ; 

If my* poor lad scorn its precepts, his old mother’s 
heart will break ! ” 

' Then she rose, and placed it — bless her ! — in the 
breast o’ the coat I wore. 

In the breast o’ my scarlet tunic ; and I sailed for 
Singapore. 

We were stationed there a twelvemonth ; many a 
gallant march we made ; 

Last to Lucknow, where the sun, lads, showed a 
hundred in the shade. 

‘ ’There, the children lay a-starving, and the mothers 
watched them die, 

Eor they couldn’t move from weakness, and above 
them blazed the sky : 

.And the Black Boys howled upon us, through the 
smoke of shot and shell, 

.Like a swarm of swarthy devils — black deserters 
out of hell 1 

J was standing outpost sentry; strickeij by the 
sickening sun ; 

Jlat I fainted, and a comrade thought me dead, 
and sohsed my gun ; 


But the bomb-shells bursting round me, shook me 
from my swoon IWake, 

And I rose, and lo 1 a Sepoy sneaking round me, 
like a snake 1 

Sneaking snake-like ; then outleapt he, with a yell 
— a wild halloo — 

With his hatchet raise# to hack me, with his 
hatchet raised to hew : 

And a second skulking devil slunk behind a heap • 
of slain, 

With his rifle raised to shoot me — and I stood be- 
twixt the twain 1 

Bang! the bullet whizzed, I heard it — pinging, 
whistling to my grave, ^ 

Struck me on the breast — the Bible — the old Book 
my mother gave : 

And the bullet bounded oflf, and before his blow 
was given, 

Split the hatchet — felled the Sepoy I It’s as true 
as God’s in Heaven ! 

You mny laugh and chaff me, comrades : “Any 
book liad seiwed as well ; 

Any book had stopped yoUr bullet.” That may be 
— I cannot tell ; 

All I tell you is, my messmates, as I often tell the 
wife, 

“I have no friend like the Bible— for that old 
friend saved my life ! ” 

That’s my story — true as Gospel : and I often think, 
thinks I, 

“ If on earth it never failed me, will it fail a chap 
on high ? ” 

Surely not : leastways I’U trust it, for my trusty 
friend it’s been, 

Good night, sergeant ! good night, corporal ! good 
night, all, in the old canteen I 

Samuel K, CowAif, M.A. 

By permission of the Author, 


WEARY WOMANKIND. 

Three weary young women of London town 
Sent up their thoughts when they went to rest. 
A Slattern was one, in her greaay old gown, 

And a Mother another, wnose kindly breast 
Had soothed the screams of a fractious child, 

That had beat at her heart and her brtiins all 
day, 

And a third was a Seamsti^ss, lean and mild ; 
Though weary, these women had sbmething to 
say. " 

The Slattern she owned she Was weary of Jack ; 

Good fellow, no doubt ! but whose curious ways 
Were impressed on his wife by some Weeds on her 
back, 

And by terrible bruises— well, under her stays ; 
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And she tliought on this niWbt could she ever get 
rid 

Of a man who when drunk didn’t care how she 
fed. 

She’d been true to this fellow, and did as he bid ; 

So the heart-broken Slattern crept into her bed. 

The Mother was weary, for half of that day 

She’d been bearing her burden from door unto 
door; 

Ko woman may rest on her Majesty’s way, 

But now her poor babe was asleep on the floor. 

So she thought, this sad Mother, Will weariness 
end 

By starving, or prison, or how will it be ? 

I haven'f a penny J she sighed, “ or a friend ! ” 

Still she slept and determined the morrow to 
see. 

The poor little Sewing Girl, weary, of course, 

With the whirr of the wheel, the machinery’s 
click, 

She’d the strength of a mouse and the work of a 
horse. 

But the child was so quiet she hadn’t a kick ! 

So she said, “ It don’t matter, for many, worse off, 
Cannot cling to the wheel for support, and must 
die.” 

But before she could sleep she remembered the 
scoff 

Of girls whose smart feathers attracted her eye. 

Now, would you believe it ? When all were asleep, 
And the woes of aU womankind seemed at an 
end, 

That a cry just as bitter, and sighs just as deep, 
Went up to humanity seeking a friend. 

For the prettiest girl that the mind can depict. 
With the latest of dresses and softest of hair. 

Her waist it was slender, her conduct was strict. 
But beneath her blue eyes was the black of 
despair. 

“I am weary,” she said, “on jay honour it’s true, 
Though I’ve spent all the day amidst ribbons 
and lace. 

My sisters ! your fashions are pleasant to you — 
They are torture to us 1 ’Tis a sin, a disgrace, 

That you sit at the counter all day, and you fuss ; 
Our ta^ is to stand, your delight is to shop ; 

It’s the Joy of your lives, but it’s death unto us — 
Yoft’re hardest to please when we’re ready to 
drop, 

** It isn’t our fault that our fathers have failed 
At home, at the farm, in the forge, or the mill, 

But you’ve got us all fast, at the counter we’re 

nailed, • 

Xiike the dubious coin that was saved from the 
till. 

We are modest ! , Who dar^ to deny it ? We tiy 
Women as good as you see we are neat ; 


UjBut we stand all the day, and are ready to die, 

Till we drag to our I'est wiih our w^ry young 
feet. 

“ "ris easy to scoff, but more tedious far 

To smile and look merry from eight until ten. 

And the school and the shop and the counter and 
bar 

Doesn’t teach us good lessons of women or 
•men.” 

So the Slattern, the Mother, the Sewing Girl 
slight, 

Dropped off into dreams about toil and the 
town ; 

But the weariest woman who slept that night 
Was the fair-haiiod girl with the neat black 
gown. 

Clement Scott. 

From “ Lays of a Londoner.'" 

By jpermission of the Author. 


MR. FEZZIWIG’S BALL. 

Although they had but that moment left the 
school behind them, they were now in the busy 
thoroughfares of a city, whore sliadowy passenger# 
passed and repassed, where shadowy carts and 
coaches battled for the way, and all the strife and 
tumult of a real city were. It was plain enough, 
by the dressing of the shops, that here it was 
Christmas time again ; but it was evening, and the 
streets were lighted up. 

The Ghost stopped at a certain warehouse door, 
and asked Scrooge if he knew it. % 

“ Know it ! ” said Scrooge. “ Wasn’t I appren- 
ticed here ? ” 

They went in. At sight of an old gentleman in 
a Welsh wig, sitting behind such a high desk that 
if he had been, two inches taller he must have 
knocked his head against the ceiling, Scrooge cried, 
in great excitement : 

“ Why, it’s old Fez/iwig ! Bless my heart ! it’s 
Fezziwig alive again ! ” 

Old Fezziwig laid down his pen and looked up at 
the clock, which pointed to the hour of seven. He 
rubbed his hands, adjusted his capacious waistcoat, 
laughed all over himself from his shoes to bis 
organ of beB^evolence, and called out in a comfort- 
able, oily, rich, fat, jovial voice : 

“ Yo ho, there ! Ebenezer ! Dick I ” 

Scrooge’s former self, now grown a young man, 
came briskly in, accompanied by his feliow- 
’prentice. 

“ Dick Wilkins, to be sure ! ” said Scrooge to the 
Ghost. “Bless me, yes. There he is. He was 
very m«ch attached to me, was Dick. Poor Dick ! 
Dear, dear ! ” 

“ Yo ho, my boys ! ” said Fezziwig ; “ no more 
work to-night. Christmas Eve, Dick. Christmas, 
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Elesti by the bonny baulks of tJre, ’mi4 the heather’s 
* purple flower ; ' 

Sjjeak to the stalwart countryman, of the hill and 
old gray tower, 

And he’ll tell my tale, and show the ford, and call 
it “ Wyvirs Hour.” 

Susan K. Phillips. 

JBy |)emw3io» oj the Author, 


. THE DONCASTER ST. LEGER. 

The sun is bright, the sky is clear, 

Above the crowded course, 

As the mighty moment drav^h near, 
Whose issue shows the horse. 

The fairest of the land are here 
To watch the struggle of the year ; 

The dew of beauty and of mirth 
lies on the living flowers of earth, 

And blushing cheek and kindling eye 
Lend brightness to the sun on high : 

And every corner of the north 
Has poured her hardy yeomen forth ; 

The dweller by the glistening rills 
That sound among the Craven hills ; 

The stalwart husbandman who holds 
His plough upon the eastern wolds ; 

The sallow, shrivelled artisan 
Twisted below the height of man, 

Whose limbs and life have mouldered down. 
Within some foul and clouded town, 

Are gathered thickly on the lea. 

Or streaming far from homes to see 
If Yorkshire keeps her old renown ; 

Or if the dreaded Derby horse 

Can sweep in triumph o’er her course ; 

With the same look in every face, 

The same keen feeling, they retrace 
The legendvS of each ancient race : 

Recalling Reveller in his pride. 

Or Blacklock of the mighty stride, 

Or listening to some grey-haired sage 
Full of the dignity of age ; 

How neither pace nor length would tiro 
Old Muley Moloch’s speed and fire ; 

How Hambletonian beat of yore 
§uch racers as are seen no more ; 

How Yorkshire courses, swift as they, 
Would leave this southern horse half-way, 
But that the creatures of to-day 
Are cast in quite a different mould 
From what he recollects of old. 

Clear peals the bell ; at that known sound, 
like bees, the people cluster round ; 

On either side upstarting then, , 

One (dose dark wall of breathing men. 

Far down as eyb can stretch, is seen 
Along yon vivid strip of green, 


Where, keenly watched by cot^lflless eyes, 
’Mid hop^ and fears, and prophesies, 

Now fast, now slow, now here, now there. 
With hearts of fire, and limbs of air, 

Snorting and prancing, sidling by 
With arching neck, and glancing eye, 

In every shape of strength and grace, 

The horses gather for the race ; 

Soothed for a moment all they stand 
Together, like a sculptured band, 

Each quivering eyelid flutters thick, 

Each face is flushed, each heart beats quick ; 
And all around dim murmurs pass, 

Like low winds moaning on the grass. 

Again — the thrilling signal sound — • 

And off at once, with one long bound, 

Into the speed of thought they leap, 

Like a proud ship rushing to the deep. 

A start ! a start I they’re off, by heaven, 

Like a single horse, though twenty-seven, 
And, 'mid the flash of silks, we scan 
A Yorkshire jacket in the van ; 

Huri*ah ! for the bold bay mare I 

I’ll pawn my soul her place is there. 
Unheeded to the l*st, 

For a thousand pounds, she wins unpast — 

Hurrah I for the matchless mare ! 

A hundred yards have glided by 
And they settle to the race, 

More keen becomes each straining eye, 

More terrible the pace. 

Unbroken yet o’er the gravel road 
Like maddening waves the troop has flowed, 
But the speed begins to tell ; 

And Yorkshir e sees, with eye of fear, 

The Southern stealing from the rear. 

Ay ! mark his action well I ** 

Behind he is, but what repose I 
How steadily and clean he goes ! 

What latent speed his limbs disclose ! 

What power in every stride he shows ! 

They see, they feel, from man to man 
The shivering thrill of terror ran, 

And every soul instinctive knew 
It lay between the mighty two. 

The world without, the sky above, 

Have glided from their straining eyeS~* 
Future and past, and hate, and love. 

The life that wanes, the friend that dies * 
E’en grim remorse, who sits behind 
Each thought and action of the mind, 

These now are nothing • tim© and space 
Lie in the rushing of the race ; 

As, with keen shouts of hop© and fear, 

They watch ’it in its wild career. 

Still far ahead of the glittering throng, 
Dashes the eager mare along, 

And round the turn, and p^t the hill, 

Sides up the Derby winner still. 
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The twenty-five l|a.t lay between 
Are blotted from the stining scene, 

And the wild cries which ran so loud 
Sink by degrees throughout the crowd, 

To one deep humming, like the tremulous roar 
Of seas remote along a northern shore. 

In distance dwindling to the eye. 

Bight opposite the stand they lie, 

And scarcely seem to stir ; 

Though an Ajrab sheik his wives would give 
For a single steed, that with them could live 
Three hundred yards, without the spur. 

But though 80 indistinct and small, 

You haadly see them move at all, 

There are not wanting signs which show 
Defeat is busy as they go, 

Look how the mass, which rushed away 
As full of spirit as the day, 

So close compacted for a while, 

Is lengthening into single file. 

Now inch by inch it breaks, and wide 
And spreading gaps the line divide. 

As forward still, and far away 
Undulates on the tired array 
Gay colours, momently less bright, 

Fade flickering on the gazers’ sight. 

Till keenest eyes can scar-cely trace 
The homeward ripple of the race. 

Care sits on every lip and brow, 

“ Who leads ? who fails % how goes it now ? ” 

One shooting spark of life intense 
Oue drop of refluent suspense, 

And a far rainbow-coloured light 
Trembles again upon the sight. 

Look to yon turn ! Already there 
Gleams the pink and black of the fiery ware, 

And through ilmt., which was but now a gap, 
Creeps on the terrible white cap. 

Half strangled in each throat, a shout 
Wrung from their fevered spirits out, 

Booms through the crowd like muffled drums, 

“ His jockey moves on him.* He comes ! ” 

Then momently like gusts, you heard 
“ He^s sixth — he’s fifth — he’s fourth — he’s third ; 
And on, like some glancing meteor-flame, 

The stride of the Derby winner came. 

And during all that anxious time, 

(Sneer as it suits you at my rhyme) 

The earnestness became sublime ; 

Common and trite as is the scene, 

At once so thrifimg, and so mean, 

To him who strives his heart to scan, 

And feels the brotherhood of man, 

That needs must be a mighty minufce, 

When a crowd hkS but one soul within it. 

"As some bright ship with every sail 
Obedient to the Urging gale, 

Darts by vext iiulls, which side by side, 


Dismasted on the raging tide. 

Are struggling onward, wild ar.d wide, 

Thus, through the reeling field he flew. 

And near, and yet more near he drew ; 

Each leap seems longer than the last. 

Now — now — the second horse is past, 

And the keen rider of the mare, 

With haggard looks of feverish care, 

Hangs forward on the speechless air, 

By^teidy stillness nursing in 
The remjaant of her speed to win. 

One other bound — one more — ’tis done ; 

Bight up to her the horse has run, 

And head to head, and stride for stride, 
Newmarket’s hope, and Yorkshire’s pride. 

Like horses harnessed side by side, 

Are struggling to the goal ! 

Bide ! gallant son of Ebor, ride ! 

For the dear honour of the North, 

Stretch every bursting sinew forth, 

Pour out thy inmost soul, — 

And with knee, and thigh, and tightened rein. 
Lift in the mare by might and main ; 

The feelings of the people reach 
What lies beyond the springs of speech, 

So that there rises up no sound 
From the wild human life around ; 

One spirit flashes from each eye, 

One impulse lifts each heart throat high, 

One short and panting silence broods, 

O’er the wildly-working multitudes, 

As on the struggling coursers press, 

So deep the eager silentness, 

That underneath their feet the turf 
Seems shaken, like the eddying surf, 

When it tastes the ru.shing gale, 

And the singing fall of the heavy whips. 

Which tear the flesh away in strips, 

As the tempest tears the sail. 

On the throbbing heart and quivering ear, 
Strike vividly distinct, and near. 

But mark what an arrowy rush Ls there, 

“ He’s beat ! he’s beat 1 ” — by heaven, the mare ! 
J ust on the post, her spirit rare 
When Hope herself might well despair ; 

When Time had not a breath to spare ; 

With bird-like dash shoots clean away, 

And by half a length has gained the day. 

Then how to life that silence wakes ! 

Ten thousand hats thrown up on high 
Send darkness to the echoing sky, 

And like the crash of hill-pent lakes, 
Outbui-sting from their deepest fountains, 
Among the rent and reeling mountains. 

At once from thirty thousand throats 
Bushes the Yorkshire roar, 

And the name of their northern winner floats 
A- league from the course, and more. 

SiJB F. Hastings Doyle. 
By pemwrion of Messrs. Macmillan Jc Co. 
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THE PBOMPTEK’S STOUY. 

“ What’s th« story about ? ” 

“It’s about a deceased friend of mine, whose 
terrible * re-appearance after liis late fatal 
indisposition ’ overclouded a portion of my 
chequered life.” 

dnis was said in answer to Parklemore, our 

heavy lead,” who had gravely questioned niy 
ability to cap the story he had just been rctailijig 
to our little company in the green-i-oom. '1 think 
my poetical words rather knocked him over, for he 
only said “Oh!” Just listen to mo for a few 
minutes, and I’ll tell it to you exactly as I told it 
to them. 

Some years since, when I was with old 
Grimston’s company, and ju-etty well used to all 
lines of business; throwing the real legitimate, i.c., 
the prompting part in, of course, I came across, 
while we were travelling, one of the strongest 
characters which I ever encountered. Wiieio 
Bancalari came from, what he had been, or what 
he was likely to be, were ordinary and not un- 
natural questions amongst us, from the “first 
tragedy” downwards. It was reserved for me, 
having always a heart ready to respond to the 
outcry of suffering or oppressed liiimauity (from 
“ Ursula the Outdone,” five acts), to dive into 
Bancalari’s secret. In our company ho was 
strictly a nobody. He was “cast” for dead 
soldiers, speechless guests, even “outside shouts”; 
but never for a “ speaking part,” though such was 
his lowest ambition. Personally, I am above this ; 
I have spoken some of the finest lines in the whole 
repertory of the Drama — for others ! 

It’s no joke, though, if you’re ambilious, to be 
kept under; smouldering, so to speak, don’t suit 
would-be inllammatory stars; and Bancalari 
drooped, visibly drooped. To mo alone did tliat 
broken creature confi.de his woes. Ho felt within 
him (it was about all he did fool, for he spurned 
food, as it were), a “ divine hiatus,^' a craving to 
excel in the — ^what I m.ny call — sepulchral parts 
in Shakespeare’s plays. But it was not to be. 
The iron heel of tyianny was crushed upon his 
broAv (I quote from “ Dulacho the Dauntless ”), the 
man sank; when our company left Pembury, 
Bancalari declined to follow our fortunes. We 
haven’t made them yet, by the way. He remained. 
But why ? A chance opened for him, that’s why. 
A weak-minded manager had taken the Theatre 
Koyal, Pembury, for six months cer-tain. Here 
was Bancalari, residuum of a stock company of 
renown. Distinctly his chance. We were glad to 
hear of this, and we went our ways to the north, 
and Bancalari stopped at Pembury. Stopped 
|iltogether. 

‘ It seems that the poor chap had made u^ his 
mind to come out strong, and for that purpose 
had studied every principal part in the Shake- 
spearian and legitimate drama. Judge of my — 


everybody’s — hovror to read in' the BmffsUr^ 
Banner the ghastly tidings that Bancalari had 
hung himself (from a gas batten) two days after 
the new company had arrived at Pembury. 
Kever mind about the details. The facts were, 
professionally, these : Bancalari had gained the 
lofty summit of his ambition. Ignorant of his 
speechless position in our company, the manager 
of the “ Meteoric Mummers ” had cast him for no 
less a character than Guildenstein in “Hamlet”; 
and Bancalari felt his importance to the quick. 
Unhappily, a billsticker let out on Bancalari’s 
professional status^ and the part was taken from 
him ; ofiicially, the character assigned to him was 
one of the bearers of Ophelia’s remains^ The 
generally grave atmosphere of Hamlet ” was too 
much for this bursting soul; and throwing up 
the part Nature had written for him, he loft 
the theatre and the world for ever. Poor Banca- 
lari ! 

Some two years afterwards, I, with a very 
difierciit troupe, was back at Pembury for a fort- 
night’s engagement. ’J’erms were good, and both 
Screwier and Mcllowler were with uS, so that 
business was pretty sure. Odd to say, both low 
coiriedy and high tragedy stars objected to the 
engagement tlie very first night, and there was a 
regular shindy in the manager's room after the 
performance. The cause soon eked out. It 
appeared that w'hcn Screw’er, mado up for the 
farce, w^ent into the Green Hoorn, and, as he was 
accustomed to do, began to “ mug ” in the cheval- 
glass, a gloomy, pale-faced, seedy-looking personage 
suddenly showed himself behind the distinguished 
comedian, and, with an expression of contempt 
beyond even theatrical hitherto experience, 
observed, “ Bad I low 1 not a bit like ! could do 
bettor myself I ” and incmitiiiently loft the apart- 
ment. 

Screwer never played so badly in his life, and 
never sw^ore so successfully ; but McHowler’s time 
had to come. 'While he was gesticulating before the 
glass, the apparition returned. 

“ Deuced bad I ” said the Ghost. “ Infernally 
bad ! Bow wow ! not a bit lilie I not a MMe bit ! 
You play Hamlet ! Go home ! ” and olijC^ more 
the figure vanished. There was “fits*?'i.J|lor the 
manager next day, for it turned out tjmt eyery 
one of the visiting company who had gone into 
tJie Gioen Boom had been similarly insulted. 

Of course, it all came to my cars, and somelibw 
every one soon knew of this outrage, and a watch 
was kept; but next night the same trouble 
ensued. The “starring” lady ^as sent into 
h3’^sterics by what folks began to call “ the Ghost 
in the Green Hoorn,” and really things were 
getting quite unpleasant when it occurred to me 
to go and look the case up myself, I trt-Hsferred 
the book to the under-carpenter, who knew the 
“pulls,” if nothing else, and betook ^ myself to the 
little Green Hoorn. It was empty, for everybody 
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\ras bn in the last act of the drama, and I stared 
abont. Suddenly I heard a sigh, and on looking 
to the door, I saw Bancalari standing just inside 
the room, where his figure was reflected in the big 

glass. “ James 1” I cried, “James Banc ,” I 

couldn’t get another word out. I was downright 
petrified. 

“ Yes, Flagman,” said Bancalari’s ghost, in tones 
which our greatest living tragedian cannot hope to 
rival. “ Yes, I am, or was^ Bancalari ! ” 

I trenibled like an aspen, but remembered 
Hamlet. 

“ Why do you trouble us ? What do you want ? ” 
I stammered out. 

“ I ^yant a part,” said the Ghost. “ I think I 
can' play one now.” 

“Wow, James?” I faltered. “Wow? Why 
Guildenstein 

“Away with your GuiLIensteins 1 I play the 
Ghost in ‘Hamlet’ to-morrow night, or farewell 
to the fortunes of this theatre. Here I suffered, 
here I died. Here, too, I will revive the Shake- 
spearian di’ama! Which is it to be?” and the 
spectre frowned remorseless. The tomb had 
produced in Bancalari that haughty indiflerence to 
everybody’s feelings or convenience which marks, 
and will ever mark, the successful actor when living. 

“James,” I said, “we were ever on good terms 
whilst we were in that little company, and it 
would go to my heart to deny you a trifle such as 
you demand ; but how is it to bo done ? I confess 
you are better qualified for the part you have so 
judiciously selected than any one I could name. 
But how is it to be done ? ” 

At this moment the call-boy entered the room, 
and before a word could pass between any of us 
the appaiition had disappeared. I seemed to hear, 
however, a sort of sad whispering sound in the aii*, 
like the word “ Bemember ! ” and I shuddered. 
INext day I made a singular eflbrt to accomplish 
my poor old friend’s wish. I got up a little quarrel 
between our two leading men on the subject of 
tragedy acting, and the inevitable result was that 
the manager was obliged to put up “ Hamlet.” 
The rehearsals wore brief, for we were all well up 
in the legitimate; but, odd to say, at the last 
“call,” our gentleman (old man) who played the 
Gb(^t of Hamlet’s father, was taken suddenly iU. 
This, I need not tell you, was by private arrange- 
ment with me. The manager was furious ; so was 
th€ Hkmlet. What was to be done ? Would they 
leave it to me to find a substitute ? Could it bo 
managed ? I answered for it, it covld. My friend, 
X told them, of the name of James Banks, would 
essay the part. “ Will he hoh it ! ” was the most 
UEmatural question of the management. “ He will” 
said I, shivering, “ remarkable ! ” ' 

I went into the town ; my spirits were low. I 
enteued a retired hotel (where there was a bar), 
and while supporting worried nature against what 
was to happen that night, who should come in but 


Mr. Screwer, the dramatic critic of the Pembury 
Times. Jhe idea occurred to me that that gentle- 
man should be present and place on record his 
opinions on the new “appearance.” After the 
second glass he yielded to my request, and would 
take the trouble to be at the theatre, though he 
confessed to me that our leading gentleman’s 
Hamlet injirred his health severely, as much on its 
own account as because of the necessity for stimu- 
lants which it occasioned. 

Nevqj'theless he would come. 

So did the evening, and McIIowler was in a 
pretty way with me. There had been no signs of 
anybody to play the Ghost, and I was regularly 
denounced by the lot. “ Mark my words,” I said, 
stubbornly, “ He’ll be on the spot for his cue.” 

The curtain rose, and Francisco, Bernardo, and 
Marcellas, and Horatio were leading up to the 
entrance of the late King, when I noticed a blue 
light in the first wing, and there, looking as no 
ghost ever looked before, stood James Bancalari! 
The next moment he was on the stage. 

» # # 

To tell you how that play of “Hamlet” went 
that night is beyond me. The alarm of Hamlet at 
sight of bis father’s spirit was about the best thing 
McHcwler ever did, and the Queen’s fainting fit 
in Act iii., scene 4, -was very like real. I w'ent 
hastily to the Green-room. James Bancalari was 
there, lurid, but self-satisfied. “ There will be a 
notice of tliis performance to-morrow,” he said, 
smiling ; “ let what is Siiid of me be written on my 
tomb and I shall rest in peace.” I agreed gladly, 
for I was cold all down my spine, I tell you. 

The company all met i ext morning on the stage 
to discuss the new add i ion to the ranks. The 
Pemhury Times was brought in. McHowler seized 
it, and read aloud as follows ; — 

“ There was little to call for attention or notice 
last evening at our pretty little temple of the 
Drama, seeing that the well-worn tragedy of 
“Hamlet,” with McHowler in the part of the 
melancholy Prince, occupied the boards, and with 
the merits of both our readers are familiar. The 
company sustained their respective roles with much 
eflfect. We must, however, take exception to the 
performer who essayed to play the Ghost. Neither 
hy physiquenov any other qualification was he fitted 
for the character — in fact, he was not in the least 
our notion, of a Ghost, and we must chronicle what 
we believe to bo a first appearance as a complete 
failure.” 

There was a dismal wail in the air close, to my 
ear and a sort of rushing sound, and then silence 
fell upon us. 

Poor fellow ! ” was our one remark. 

This was the first and last appearance of James 
Bantalari. 

His ghost was never seen again. 

Robert Reec® 

By permmion of the Author, 
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BEHIND TIME. 

“ More coal, Bill 1 ” he said, and he held his watch 
to the light of the gUwing fire; 

“We are now an hour and a Liilf behind 
time, and I know that my four months’ 'svife 

Will be waiting for me at the doorway just now, 
with never* a wish to tirej 
But she soon will get used to this sort o^ thing 
in an engine-driver’s life.” 

He open’d the furnace door as he spoke, t hile I, 
turning with shovel in hand, 

Knock’d the fuel into the greedy flame, that was 
tossing and writhing about, 

Heaping up from its prison, as if in a wiath it had 
not the power to command, 

Shooting narrow pathvoys of sudden light 
through the inky daikiiess without. 

Then I turn’d to my place, and as onward we 
clank’d, I sang to myself a snatch 
Of a song, to keep time to the grinding wheel 
(ray voice was as rough as its own) ; 

While Harry cried over, from time to time, as he 
stole a look at his watch, 

“ Making up for our little delays now, Bill, we 
shall soon catch the lights of the town.” 

A steady fellow was Harry, my mate, with a 
temper like that of a child ; 

Loved by all on the line— “Keep time like 
Harry 1 ” the guards used to say. 

What a marriage was that of his N\hen it came, 
and how we stokers went wild 
To deck our engines with ivy and flowers in 
honour of such a day 1 

A nice happy maiden he’d got for a wife, but a 
little timid, poor thing — 

Never could rest when her husband was late, 
our “ pitch-ins ” were getting so rife ; 

And this would make Hariy cry over to me, as we 
thundered with rush and swing, 

“Always like to run sharp to time for the sake 
of my little wife.” 

We were now dashing along at a headlong speed, 
like the sweep of a winter wind, 

When a head-light in front made me step to his 
side and cry, with my mouth to his ear — 

“Joe Smith coming on with the midnight goods — 
he, too, is an hour behind ; 

He should have been safe through Hinchley 
cutting, instead of passing us here.” 

2)n caA the train; but ere we had reached in 
. passing the middle part, 

A heavy beam in one of the trucks, that had 
jolted loose from its place, 

Crash’d through the storm-board, swift as a holt, 
striking Hatty full iu the heart, 

Axid sent him into the tender, with death lying 
white on his manly face. 


With a cry of horror I knell? by his side, and lift- 
ing a little his head, 

I saw his lips move, as if wishing to speak, but 
the words were lost in a moan. 

Harry I He open’d his eyes for a moment, then 
lifting his finger, said — 

“ 0 Bill, my wife — behind time and I was left 
on the engine alone. 

My God ! what a journey was that through the 
night, with the pall-like darkness belore, 

And behind me the dead form of my mate, 
mufiled up, looking ghastly, rigid, and dumb ; 

And ever on either side as I turn’d, a face at a 
half-shut door. 

Peeling into the street, to list to the sdund of 
footsteps that never would come. 

How that frail slight wife bore the terrible deaidi 
of the one she had loved so well 
I know not ; the horrors of that one night with 
the dead was enough to bear ; 

And the guardsmen who bore the sad burden 
home had not language left them to tell 
Of the awful depths to which sorrow will reach 
when led by a woman’s despair. 

All ! years have gone by since then, but still,, 
when I hear the guards say, “ Behind time,” 
Like a flash I go back to that hour in the night, 
mark’d red in my life’s retuni sheet ; 

And again in my terror I kneel by Harry, struck 
down in his manly prime. 

While the four months’ wife stood waiting to 
hear the wish’d-for sound of his feet. 

Alexander Anderson. 

J)y permission of the Author. 


A HAPPY HUSBAND. 

Indifferent, they call me, because I allow to my 
wife. 

Unfettered, unquestioned, the happy free play of 
her life ? 

Do they doubt that I love her because my love 
builds not a cage 

To prison her soul in its youth, so to hasteq its 
age? 

They may see her as mother and wife, but they 
know not heiself, 

The girl in the woman, with just a brigh'fc dash of 
the elf — 

The heart of the girl that is full of the laughter of 
love, 

The heart of the woman that’s one with togele 
above, ' 

The heart of the angel that Mugs tts 0dd’s pity 
to earth, 

The heart of the fairy bewitching poor mortals for 
mirth, 
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The heart of the mother that sings its child-lov© 
to the sun, ^ 

The heart of the child in the heart of the mother 
all one, 

A.nd all these combined in the beautiful heart of 
my wife. 

How then to deny her the joyous free play of her 
life? 

They smile — how I know them — and sneer out 
“ Poor fellow, he’s blind,” 

Because I see clear, and have faith in a pure 
woman’s mind. 

I know her so sure in her goodness, no shadow of 
harm 

Could fall on her life, although every man valued 
heh charm. 

It were blind not to see that a woman who gladdens 
one life 

May yet gladden others although she be true as a 
wife ; 

It were blind not to see that the gladness of life 
never mars 

The soul of a woman whose smiles are as pure as 
the stars. 

Yes, blind, we are all of us blind, we the husbands 
of wives, 

When we make their possession the end of romance 
as two lives ; 

We most of us make the mistake, and, repenting, 
discover 

A husband must seldom play husband if still he’d 
be lover. 

But she has no doubt of my loving, no fear of her 
power 

To hold all my heart all my life, as she holds for 
an hour 

A dozen successive adorers who flatter her ear, 

And set her heart laughing that I must laugh too 
when I hear. 

We two understand how to live married life at its 
best, 

Amused at its comedy, laughing duets at each jest ; 

Yet lacking no hearjb for the pathos, when, lights 
burning low, 

Our hands clasp each other, and love tells us more 
than we know. 

And so let* them say what they will, we can face 
all the years, 

WiCh the laughter of life in our hearts, little fear- 
ing the ^rs. 

^ Malcolm 0. Salaman. 

% pemMwon ^ Aiahor. 


MY FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE. 

fiow I ever ca.me to do it I don’t kuow. I was not 
e theatrical man. I had never acted a part in my 
life, except once at a charade when I was a little 
boy, and then my elder brother smacked my head 
la the ]^bssage afterwards because I let out the 


word with appalling significance immediately I 
came on. As far as I have anything like an 
impression on the subject, I think it was all 
owing to Duncan. If it was not, I have don© him 
a wrong of tall dimensions, inasmuch as I have 
cut him persistently ever since it occurred seven 
years ago. 

If I am not dreaming, Duncan called on me on 
the day of the performance, and said, in about two 
breaths and a half, that it was for the benefit of a 
charity, and somebody could not play the small part 
of Giuseppe Diavolo at the last moment because 
his mother was ill, and would 1 do it, and it was 
as easy as possible, and I should only be on the 
stage a few minutes ; and the theatre w>s in Bays- 
water, and would I start, please, not later than a 
quarter-past six, and he was sure I could not refuse ; 
and it was very kind of me to say I would do it (I 
had not said anything of the kind) ; and there was 
the book with the part all marked, and he was very 
sorry he could not stop, but he had to go and see 
the costumier, who had only sent him on© grey 
whisker instead of two to play an old man’s part 
in ; and, as he said before, it really was very good- 
natured indeed, and au revoir — and then I found 
myself alone with the book. 

If I am not still dreaming, I rushed out to call 
Duncan back; but by the time I got to the top 
of the stairs, the tails of his coat were just whisidng 
out of the door, and he either would not or could 
not hear my despairing shout. 

I believe also, that when I came back into my room 
again, I took the book up and began to learn my 
part. I shall always declare to the end of my life 
— and thumbscrews won’t make me depart from 
the statement — that at 5 p.m. I knew every single 
word of it. But I confess myself totally at a loss to 
account for the phenomenon that at 5.30 I didn’t 
know it quite so well ; that at 6, a distinct coolness 
had sprang up between me and it; and that at 
6.15, when I had been requested to start for the 
scene of action, we were complete strangers to each 
other. 

I started mechanically, book in hand, and I 
hailed a cab. My composure of mind was not 
augmented by the circumstance that the driver 
confounded the elegant little bijou theatre to which 
he was directed to take me, first with a low music- 
hall, and then with a lower music-hall, and that he 
then, as it were, suddenly repenting, drove me in 
triumph up to the front entrance of a dissenting 
chapel. We ultimately arrived at my real destina- 
nation, but the devious route by which I had come 
and the stoppages which had occurred on the way, 
had consumed so much time, that the performance 
was about to begin ; and all hope of my having a 
little quiet “ study” at my part had vanished. 

I think, but I am not sure, that I expected, 
wtfen I got to the door, to see Duncan there* in 
the act of putting on his whiskers. If I did, I 
was doomed to disappointment, for he was nowhere 
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vSsiblo. This being so, I libon^bt I bad better ask 
for the gre$n-rooih,” f«ia I dM m of a man who 
wras stanmng at the door^ in a ton« which might 
nattmdly otsoompany ah Ihquiry for the condemned 
cell, 

** Green-room, sir? bless yer, there ain’t no 
green-room *ere ; but the dressin’-rooms is hunder 
the stage. You’ve come to the wrong hentrance 
haltogether, but if you go along that there paa- 
sidgOi and hopen that there door at the hend of it, 
and go down the stairs (which the roof being low, 
and the timbers sticking hout, you’ll wer^ likely 
'it your 'ed as you go), you’ll find another door as 
iWus into another passidge, and the dressin’-rooms 
leads hout of that.” 

This complicated and not, strictly speaking, 
cheerful direction, is impressed on my memory 
with exactness, because I did hit my head ag linst 
a protruding timber as I went down the stairs to 
which the man had alluded. And as I have the 
scar now, I am led to think that this part of the 
evening, at all events, is not a creature of my 
imagination. 

Giddy with the blow, I found myself, somehow, 
in the passage out of which the various dressing- 
rooms led, and the questions which I had to solve 
were, which dressing-room was intended for me, 
how I was going to be dressed, and who was going 
to dress me ? I gently tried a door, with the words 
“ Dressing-room ” written over it. It was locked, 
and a shrill treble scream from within gave me 
reason to suppose that if it had not been locked 
the consequences might have been embarrassing. 

I fled on tiptoe and was getting desperate, when 
a door lower down opened a little way, and an 
anxious head was thrust out. It was so disguised 
with paint, an unearthly wig, and two venerable 
grey whiskers, that I should not, I think, have 
recognised its owner but for the fact of his speak- 
ing to me in the unmistakable tones of Dunc<in. 

My dear fellow, this is your room. I told the 
nan at the stage-door to show it to you. For 
mercy’s sake, make haste ; you’ve got to be dressed, 
and you come on quite early in the first act. 
Oome along, pray.” 

I went ^ong, pray, and the next thing I re- 
member is that I found myself dressed up as a 
brigand, with a long cloak thrown loosely over me, 
as to which I can recall that whenever I walked I 
tripped up in it, and fell forwards ; and whenever I 
.stood stiU, I caught my heels in it, and iell back- 
wards. After I had done this impartially, about 
six times each way, I thought it advisable to tuck 
it up. I aJU incliaed now to believe that I must 
then have looked rather more like an elderly lady 
going over a crossing on a wet day than a blood- 
thirsty brigand. 

I was soaircely tucked up when Duncan, who had 
gone upstairsi and told me to wait in the diessfhg- 
room till he oalled me, came rushing down. 

** Oome np instantly, you’ll be on in a miunte. 


Don't forget the pistpls, a^id the sword, and the 
rifle, and the dagger.” % 

I had put those weapons m down wl^ile arrang- 
ing the cloak to my satisfaction, and I now seized 
them hastily, and put the dagger through my belt 
on one side, with the handle downward and the 
pistols on the other side with the barrels pointing 
upwards, so that if they had been loadied, and had 
gone off, they must infallibly have blown my head 
off; and I clung to the swOrd in one h^and, and to 
some part, but I really don’t know what part, of 
the gun in the other hand, and rao after Duncan. 
The moment I got to the top of the stairs, the 
dagger began to wriggle, and the weight of the 
handle being at the wrong end, it foil out of the 
scabbard, that had got mixed up with the belt, and 
I could not unfasten it. I had to make dabs at it 
with the dagger, which resulted in my receiving 
six small flesh wounds, and then throwing the 
<lagger away. I was in the very act of doing so 
when my turn came to go on. 

I am prepared to state on oath that from the 
time of my reaching the theatre until that moment, 
no subject had ^been more distant from my mind 
than my part. Owing to my lateness, the succes- 
sion of events had been so rapid and startling that 
I had not had one instant for reflection of any 
kind, and had given myself up to the situation like 
a straw in a whirlwind. 

Accordingly, when Duncan gave me a push and 
whispered, “Now then, fire away, flourish your 
gun, and say: ‘Ha, ha ! whom have we here?’” 
I was as much astonished at the moment as if he 
had asked me to assassinate his mother. 

The scene must, I think, have been a forest. 
My reason for thinking so is, that there were two 
or three evergreens, and a general appearance of 
green paint about ; and that two ladies, an old one- 
and a young one, were wandering up and down, 
and trying not to see me (wliich waa a dif&cuit 
matter, as the size of the stage would pot ^ow of 
my being more than three yards off them),*and 
that they mentioned at intervals that the carriage 
had broken doAvn, and «they feared they had lost 
the path, and they sincerely trusted that Heaven 
would not, in that very unpleasant dhePl wa, desert 
them. , 

I have sometimes since in a quiet hour specu- 
lated in my mind as to whether, in happier circtim- 
stances, I might have gone so far as to deliver 
myself of the ridiculous observation^ “Ha, haJ 
whom have we here ? ” I almost thipk I should 
have got to it in time ; I seem ev©h tp recall a 
desperate effort to clear my mind, and W 
the occasion ; but at the critical moMfntj, when my 
Hps were about to move, and say ^pmething, it 
might have been,,** Ha, ha I whom naf# iWa here ? ** 
or it might not ; I won’t ple^e on th^ 

point — I dropped a pistol. I stooped dpwn^stinb^ 
*fcively to pick up the pistol, and down Wept tho^ 
gun, and then the other pktol, mid Iheswordr 
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and then the pistol I had just picked up ; and the 
inoi?e agonised t grew, and the more desperately I 
struggled, the more hopeless I found it to retain ^ 
all my weapons at one and the same moment. If 
I got a hold ''of the pistol, the gun was 
prostrate, and the sword between my legs; if I 
secJured the sword and one pistol, the other pistol 
rolled about the stage like a nine-pin, and the gun 
feU with a thud on my toe. The violence of my 
exertions caused the arrangement by which I had 
fastened up my cloak to give way, and just as I had 
at last fairly got hold of sword, gun and pistols, 
and was clutching them in my arms like a person 
nursing several babies at once, down went that 
abominable garment to its full length, and the 
next moment I had tripped up, and w^as rolling 
about tfie stage on my back with the implements 
of war on the top of me, clutched in my aims as 
before, and hurting most dreadfully. 

I know that Duncan has denied it since, but I 
am positively certain that exactly at that moment 
he observed, in a most unkind tone of voice from 
the side wings — it is painful to me to repeat his 
coarse language, but I must do it — he obseived, 
“ Come off, you ass.” 

I was to convinced of it at the time, and so full 
of indignation, that I sat up (I couldn’t stand), 
forgetful of audience and of everything but my 
wrongs, and threw first one pistol and then another 
at the place from which Duncan’s voice came. 
The first broke a plate-glass window, and the 
other hit a stage carpenter on the head. 

The discharge of these missiles was followed by 
an instant burning 4iesire for precipitate flight. I 
got up like lightning (I managed it that time), 
made for the wungs, tore off my cloak, went upstairs, 
downstairs, and along passages as if jjjirsued by all 
the furies ; reached the stage-door, rushed past the 
man who was there, opened it, and made for home 
in a costume consisting of buff-coloured boots up 
to the thighs, a leather belt about two feet wide, 
with the scabbard of the dagger still thrust into it 
wrong side up, and a crimson coat and trousers. I 
must sdd that I was also garnished with a gigantic 
pair of beetle eyebrows, a large blank beard, and a 
shaggy w%, I had been originally finished off with 
a cOQ;ii(|ally shaped hat, but that must have come 
off somewiifere, fon I certainly had nothing on my 
head, excwt the wig, when I started from the 
theatr^. my imprevssion is, that it fell off and 
rolled sbout like a pudding-basin in distress when 
I tiMttbled down.'^ 

Hew I ever got through tlie streets T know not. 
At all events, I am persuaded that if I had had to 
be let In nt my lodgings by the servant, I should 
have been responsible for her sudden death from 
fright* But luckily I had, from some instinctive 
*mpnhre, my latch-key, notwithstanding 

the heete in ^Meh T had^da^eesed, to the pocket of 
*ay thebitrical ©Mtnine* and I was able to let 
aayself In. 
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I sent back the costume in a hamper next day 
anonymously. No one ever sent mo back my own 
clothes, apd for the wealth of che Indies I couldn’t 
have gone to the theatre to claim them. 

I have stated here what I believe to have been 
facts that actually’ occurred. There is only one 
thing which makes me doubt whether my whole 
story is not based on some extraordinary hallucina- 
tion. It is this — that in a theatrical magazine, 
which I took up accidentally soon after the date on 
which I suppose these events to have happened, 
there wa^ contained a criticism on the performance 
in which I had, as I thought, taken part in the 
character of Giuseppe Diavolo, and inthat ciiticism 
appeared the following paragraph : — 

“ The play was a melodrama of the heaviest type, 
and it was relieved only from intolerable dulness 
by the irresistibly droll acting of the gentleman 
who played the part of a comic brigand named 
Giuseppe Diavolo. This actor contrived, out of 
slender materials of pure pantomimic action, to 
provoke the most side-splitting laughter we ever 
remember to have heard in a theatre, and bis 
sudden and somewhat unexplained disappearance 
left a blank which was not supplied during the 
remainder of the evening.” 

Edward F. Turner. 

From “ T. Leaves^'' hy permission of the Author ^ 
and Messrs, SMiiii, Elder & Co. 


THE TROOPEE’S DEFENCE. 

Do I plead guilty to it ? Yea, I do ; 

Eor I have never lied, and ^all not now ; 

But give me a dog’s leave to say a word 

Touching what happened, and the why and how. 

The night-guard went their round that night at 
one; 

My post was in the lower dungeon range, 

Down level with the moat, all slime and ooze 
And damp ; but there, ’tis fit we change and 
change, ' 

We sentinels. Besides, ’tw.as in a sort 

The place of honour, or of trust, we ’ll say; 

For in the cell there with the mortised door 
The young boy-lord, guilty of treason, lay. 

Well, with my partisan I’d tramped an hour 
Down in the dark there — just a lantern hung 
By the wet .wall — when close at hand I heard 
My own name spoken by a woman’s tongue. 

My hair was like to lift my morion up. 

For the keep’s haunted ; but I turned, to see 
A woman like a ghost — face white, all white, 

Ready to drop, and not a yard from me. 

How she had come there God in heaven knows. 

However, long before my tongue I’d found, ‘ * 
She tore out of her hair the white pearls, big 
As pigeons* eggs, then dropt upon the groundU 
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“ One word ! ” she said* ** “ only one word with him ; 

He di^ to*inonow 1 8^^ my pearls X giwt 
My bracel^too — she sEpt them from her amns— 
** One w|idf and I wiE mess yon wliile I live 1 

Tour face stern. 0, but one word, one word \ ” 
With my big hand I set her on her feet ; 

But she clung to me, would not be thrust off, 

Smi pleading in a bird’s voice, soft and sweet. 

** Only one word with him ! ” that was her ple^ ; 

One word ; he would be dead at break of day ! 
8he wept till all her pretty face was wet, r 
And my heart melted ! yea, she had her way. 

They spoke together. Did I hear ? Not I ; 

Best ask me if I took her bribes. Well, there, 
Ton know the rest — know how yon Judas-spy, 
Yon starveling cur, crawled down the winding 
stair; 

And how ho caught the bird fast in the cage, 

And made report of me with eager breath 
For breach of duty. Bight ; it was a breach. 

And that means, in our soldier-fashion, death ! 

Well, I can face it ; only give me leave 
To slit the weesand of yon craven hound. 

Yon Judas-spy there, and I’d fall content ; 

Aye, as I’d fall to sleep upon the ground. 

William Sawyer. 

JBy permmion of Messrs. Longmajis & Co. 


• THE MAN WITH ONE HAIR. 

Hb was not bald, for, on his shining cranium 
Remained one hair, its colour pink geranium. 

Oh ! how he idolised that single hair 
That, last of loved ones, grew luxuriant there ! 
He counted it each morning, fondly viewed it 
This way and that way ; carefully shampooed it ; 
Combed it and brushed it, scented it and oiled it. 
Dared scarce to put his hat on, lest he spoiled it. 
In evening dress, arrayed for swell society, 

He’d part it in the middle for variety. 

Often he’d curl it, train it on his brow 
In navy fashion, as our middies now. 

Omitting nothing, with devoted care 
He’d pet his hirsute pride, his single hair ! 

But, sad to say (ah ! heavy was the blow !) 

There came a day, a day of direst woe. 

’Twas in his soup it fell ; he quick espied it ; 

He rescued it, and on his napkin dried it ! 

His only hair, his pet, his flowing tress. 

Chill was his forehead, deep his heart’s distress. 

** I’m bald at last ! ” he cried in bitter grief ; 

My only hair has fallen like a leaf ! 

What J ho ! A taxidermist ! ” shouted he ; 

** I’ll have it stuffed, for all the world to see I ” 

* (And 80 he did.) 

Robert Ganthony. 

dFVwn PiOK«Mb-Bp, 

By p&rmkncn of the J^oprUtort, 


TOLD ON THE FIRE STATION. 

«« WoNUEBTOL, Spick and span, you call it, sir ?”* 
Well, so it is. You see most on us ha^ been sailors, 
and we like to keep things tlrlm and tSUL Find ic 
lonely here o’ night ? Well, if you come to that, 
I’d sooner be a shipboard} for there% something 
of comfort in the endless song of the restless sea ! 
More excitement in this life? Well, yes; we 
turned out three times last night. B]|t often I 
long to face the biting gale, and feel the fresh 
spray wipe my face. It’s black work, fighting 
with fire, master, and there’s not one on us but ’ud 
sooner drown than hv^ any day. You think us 
heroes, sir? — the greatest, eh? Greater than 
soldiers ? Ah ! you wouldn’t say that il yer was 
a woman. I’m not a fair judge to speak o’ soldiers, 

I never knew much of ’em, only one— -and him — 
well, I’ ud a’ liked to ha’ killed him. Did I ? No ! 

I saved the lubber’s life, and — well, never mind 
the rest of the remark, sir. Story? Romance 
in my life ? Ha ! I dunno. I suppose there’s 
romance in most lives that springs from a beating 
heart — ^though I’ve seen some as a’ got no more 
feeling than a marlinspike. Like to hear my yam ? 
Well, I dunno ! I’d sooner one o’ nw mates told 
it than me. It don’t sound well off my tongue 
somehow, and yet sometimes, when I sit here all 
alone, waiting for that still alarm to sound, the 
thoughts of it come upon me, and I feel I could 
burst for want of some ’un to tell it to. Tell you, 
sir? Well, I can tell it short — but I mayn’t be 
able to finish — for if that bell sounds, the tale 
stops — sharp, like my life wil!^ one o’ these time^ 
when my foot slips, or a burning beam gives ymf. 
Think about death ? What’s a man got to live for 
but for DUTY ! That done, the sooner he’s laid by 
the better; there’s too much room already for 
lubbers and loafers, I’m thinking. Nothing so 
noble as to live a great life ? Wefi, I don’t know 
about a great life ; but we sailors and fii!4 lads soon 
come to know that duty’s got to he done, and it’s 
always alongside. Right to be happy, yop say? 
Well, I dunno ; seems to me, if you set your heart 
on a thing it’s bound to go wrong, m my story *ull 
show — and if you idle and loaf, you do harm to 
others that can never be remedied, }|S my bit o’ 
yam ’uU prove also. 

“ You must know, governor, when I came pff 
from my last voyage I’d saved a bit o’ money, and 
I thought of settling down. Such hmng my 
thoughts, I fell fathoms deep in love wi’ a jsretty 
lass, who was a distant relation o’ one my mates. 
It’s a common thing for people to laugh at a sailor- 
lad’s love ; but I never knew a*, tar as "was worth 
bis salt that wasn’t full of tenderness and unselfish- 
ness. My Kate, as she was then, was <ia fine and 
bright-eyed a lass as ypu'd Whto If and sh® 
usM to work in a big diitfSry store dWtt the West 
End. Well, I took to bar wonderful, and I vas 
a bit finer-looking chap ihSn ^ian I aia pow, as X 
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was fresii-coloured and hadn’t had my hair singed 
away. And she seemed inclined to be fond o’ me, 
and I need to take her out, and felt very happy. 
But after a little while she got very feverish and 
cold, and seemed as if she didn’t wire whether she 
pleased me or net; and then she began to make 
uncamplimentaryremarks about my costume — for I 
used to wear n^sailor clothes then. Well, I pondered 
this over a good deal, and I found out she was 
going another ch^p. He was a non-com- 

missioneoRi'fficer in the Guards, and a fine-looking 
chap enough in his regimentals — his legs were a 
bit long to weather a gale o’ wind in, and what 
was genuine o’ his chest wasn’t as broad as a man’s 
ought to be for him to pull his own weight up by 
his arms-y-or to swim through a ‘ choppy ’ sea ; but 
he had a big moustache, nicely greased hair, and a 
sort of Womanish look in his eyes — all this, with a 
red coat and gold lace, makes the soit o’ man a 
pretty girl seems to like best. Well, I saw how it 
was, and I came to an understanding with Kate. 
‘It must be him or me, once for all,’ I said. She 
chose him. Well, sir, that girl had a sort o’ way 
with her that bad wound itself round my heart in 
a way 1 couldn’t get rid of. I dreamt of her o’ 
nights-— I always seemed to see her eyes, even in 
bread daylight. I felt if I didn’t get something to 
do I should go on the drink or something worse. 
I didn’t want to sign on a strange ship, so I joined 
the Firemen, and glad they were to have me ; for 
though 1 say it myself, I’m active and strong — if I 
can’t make pretty lying speeches, as he could, I 
soon got to like my new life : but I’ve never been 
the man I was before I loved her. It was near 
two years before I saw him again. We were called 
out to a big fire down Chelsea way. It was a tall 
house, and let out in fiats. I could see by the glare 
and the way the glass kept shivering out o’ the 
windows that the flames was raging inside, the big 
main staircase was alight, where the draught was 
fiercest. I sprang up one escape, and had nearly 
reached the top when a window was dashed out 
a’most in my face, and a young man jumped on the 
siU. ‘ Just lift me into the shoot,’ he says, ‘ and 
go on up ; there’s a man in the room above, asleep, 
I think : you can’t get up by the stairs j they’re all 
ablaze,' I pujss him right to go down, and then I 
springs np to the next window, but the ’scape fell 
short ; Jbut I could reach a coamice that run under 
window, and I pulled myself up on to it, broke 
in the casement, and jumped into the room. The 
glaifS' was awftd* Across the bed was the form of a 
nian — dnessed — as if he he’d flung himself on to the 
bed too tip^ to take his clothes off. I grabbed 
hold of him, shouted, and pulled him up to look in 
his faeOt €hod GedI U was tJke man %Md taken 
frwtk nae I hved/ Outside I heard the 

?oar of the 'fligpae as they licked up the staircase; 
already the the room was alight. For a 

minule I longed to fling hia body into that sea of 
He se^^ But I knew my duty 
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was to sam life. I dragged him to the window for 
air ; he came to. In his drunken sleep he had 
known nothing. ‘ Is the place alight ? ’ he said 
stupidly. I gripped him by the shoulders, and 
shook him roughly. I glared into his eyes. * Bouse 
yourself 1 * I shouted. ‘ What about Kate Hardy, 
you cur ? ' He was sobered. He knew me j and 
I saw a greater terror come into his eyes than the 
glare of the fire had brought there. ‘ Thank your 
lucky stars, you villain, that you’ve come face to 
face with me when I’m on duty.’ I helped him 
on to th's cornice. He trembled ! His pluck was 
all right in the ranks, I daresay, to the sound of 
the trumpet and drum; but single-handed he 
faced death poorly. In almost whining tones he 
said, ‘ I can’t reach the escape ! ’ ‘ You’ll have to 

go down head first,’ I replied. ‘ Trust to me. Let 
me get hold firm of your ankles ; get your arms in 
the shoot ; keep your head well between them— r 
when I let you go, spread your legs wide against 
the canvas, and you’ll go down easy.’ The room 
was now well aliglit. It was plain the house must 
be gutted, and water was being poured on from all 
sides. I could do no more there, so I dropped on 
to the ladder, and was soon in the street. Me was 
there safe, but looking scared and shaken. I pulled 
him aside a moment, and hissed in his ear ; ‘ Never 
let me meet you again, for if I do I might kill you 
for ruining my life ! ’ Ah I the alarm ! Good-bye, 
sir — one grip of yer hand I If I never come back 
from this — remember the Firemen live and die, 
single - Zianded , for duty.” 

F. Allxn Laidlaw, 

By permission of the Author. 


NOT IN THE PROGBAMME. 

Ah, good evening to you agen ! So you’ve brought 
the proof then, eh 1 

“Macbeihj Mr. Hubert Villiers.” Yes, that’s 
better, I must say. 

Now, what’ll you take? Hot whisky? Bight! 
What ho, there, Polly, my dear ! 

Two fours of Irish warm for me and this other 
gentleman here. 

Not half bad tipple, is it, my boy ? Tain’t often I 
drink from choice, 

But I fancy a drop of Irish warm softens and 
mellers the voice. 

So you liked my Claude last night, you say ? Well, 
’tis fairish they all allow ; 

But I’m getting a bit too old and fat for the lover 
busmess now. 

Ah, well, I mustu’t complain, I suppose ! I can 
stibk to the heavy line, 

And I’ve got a few browns put by, you know, ia 
that old stocking o’ mine ; 
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Tiio*, mind you, wilh a company near a dozen 
strong, or quite, 

If business is slack, ’tis a tigbtisb fit when it comes 
to Saturday nigh^ 

See Some q^ueer things, we travelling folk ? ‘Well, 
yes, that’s perfectly true : 

Why, ’twas only now while sitting here, smoking 
and waiting for you, 

was thinking over a curious scene you ma} have 
heard about 

That shows how the real thing after fill beats 
acting out-and-out ! 

I know it’s true, for it all took place under my 
eyes, you know ; 

Let’s see, ’twas at — yes, at Doncaster — about two 
years ago, 

Me and the missus was sitting down at our lodg- 

. ings one day at tea, 

When the slavey told me a lady had call’d, and 
wanted to speak to me. 

“ Show her up here,” I says, for I thought, “ ’tis 
one of our folks look’d round, 

To ask me something about to-night ; ” but I was 
wrong, I found; 

For there enter’d, blushing up to her eyes, shi ink- 
ing, tremulous, coy, 

A lady I’d never seen before, with a charming 
little boy. 

A beautiful blonde she was, not more than two-and- 
twenty or so, 

With witching eyes of a lustrous brown, but, ah, 
how full of woe ! 

And she and her boy were dress’d in black, and she 
wore in a mournful mood, 

On her flaxen hair, that was tinged with gold, the 
weeds of widowhood. 

She took the chair I gave her, and spoke in a low 
sweet voice, 

I could see that she was a lady born, she seem’d so 
gentle and nice ; 

She’d had some knowledge of the stage as an 
amateur, she said, 

And could I give her something to do to find her 
boy in bread ? 

** O, that’s how the wind lays, is it ? ” I thought. 
“ Well, p’r’aps I might do worse ; 

If she only acts as well as she looks,' she’d nicely 
line my purse ; ’* 

And I took good stock of her as she sat with her 
boy beside her chair, 

And stroked with dainty tremulous hand his honnie 
golden hair. 

Bit by bit her story came out. Long back her 
mother had died, ^ 

And left ker, an only child, to be her father’s 
darling and pride ; 


He was in the law, and thought to be rich, and 
was held in high repute, 

But, ah! he died a ruin’d maUi and left her 
destitute. 

Then the only relative she had — ^an aunt, who was 
well-to-do — 

Had taken het in, and had found for her a wealthy 
suiter, too, 

But she loved another— a sailor ladr^ho, like 
herself, was poor, Hr 

And when they married, her Imughty aunt had 
spurned her from her door. 

They were very happy at first, she said, and her 
voice was tearfiil and low, 

But 0, she had lost her husband too-^he was 
drown’d four months ago ; 

His ship was wieck’d, and all were lost; and now, 
m her need and care, 

She’d no one left in all the world, but her little 
Chailie there ! 

And she droop’d her head, poor girl, and her voice 
was chok’d with sighs — 

Hem, hem, confound the smoke ; how it gets in a 
fellow’s throat and eyes ! 

Then she finished her tale ; she felt at first all 
stunn’d and dazed, she said ; 

And even to think of aught but him seem’d 
treachery to the dead. 

But by-and-by, for the sake of her boy, now 
doubly piecious and dear, 

She nerved herself to look beyond to the future 
that seems so drear ; 

She thought of a governess’s place at last, but then 
they would have to part, 

And to give up her only darling now vould almost 
break her heart. 

Little by little her things had gone to meet their 
daily need, 

Till her home, too, had to be given up, and all 
seemed lost indeed ; 

And she thought of how she loved the Stage in the 
happy long ago. 

And how well she play’d, as an amateur — ^at least 
they told her so. 

She’d call’d at all the theatres she kneiv, bht 'twas 
still the same old tale — 

A novice had no chance at all where even veiZrans 
fail; 

Then some one had told^her to come to me, and 
she’d travell’d here to-day 

To see if I could take her on, in fiewovei humble 
a way. 

I should find her quidc and wil!j|||||^#he said, in all 
I wanted done ; 

And all she ask’d was ledglng and load for her and 
her little one : 
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She’d nothing left but her wedding-ring and one 
poor half-a-crown, 

And 0, there was only the workhouse^ if — and here 
she quite broke down ! 

Well there, the parsons give it sometimes to us 
“ poor players ” hot, 

But whatever our faults may be, my boy, we ain’t 
a hard-hearted lot. 

There wa^the missus a^jrying too, with the little 
kid (M her knee, 

And I— well, this weeping business, somehow, 
always gets over me I j 

And the end of it was that I took her on, as a 
super, so to speak, 

And fouifd her board and lodging with us, and a 
shilling or two a week. 

She help’d the missus in different ways, and did it 
capitally too ; 

And we sent her on in little parts where she hadn’t 
much to do. 

But a quicker “ study ” I never knew, and she’d 
something better and higher — 

I could see that she was an actress born — this 
woman had passion, fire ! 

She took with the public from the first, what with 
her sweet young face, 

And passion and power, and we gave her soon the 
leading lady’s place. 

Some of our ladies were jealous-liko, when they see 
her taking the lead, 

And used to sneer at her ring and weeds, and 
muttered, “ Mrs., indeed ! ” 

But she was so gentle, obliging, meek, this soon 
wore off, it did, 

And they all of ’em got to love her at last, and to 
almost worship the kid. 

She seem’d transform’d with passion and power 
when once she got on the stage, 

And Mrs. Mowbray, as she was call’d, came to be 
quite the rage ; , 

She’d only to show herself for the cheers to thunder 
out, and lor’ ! 

She always was good for three recalls of a night, 
and often more I 

*Twas the best day’s work I ever did when I lent 
her a helping hand ; 

By 4kjve, sir, as Constance in King John that woman 
was something grand ! 

And as for Opheha, where she sings that song 
before she dies, 

Harden’d old stager as I am, it brought the tears 
my eyes. 

•On© night I Imppen’d to be in the front when she 
was ©xtry fine ; » 

'*Twa# in and she’d just come on with 

net? boy, m Madame Vine ; 
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She’s supposed, as the Xiady Isabel, to have Wronged 
her husband and fied. 

But takes the governess’s place disguised, after he 
thinks she’s dead. 

She’d got to that crowning scene of aU, where the 
mother longs to stretch 

Her arms to her boy, but has to check and school 
hereelf, poor wretch ! 

An4 the house was hush’d in pity and awe, when I 
saw her stare and start, 

Then stagger, and turn as white as death, and put 
her hand to her heart. 

I follow’d her eyes, and there close by in the pit, 
looking pale and thin, 

Was a tall young fellow in naval dress, who had 
only just come in ; 

He sprang to the stage, and bounded on, and you 
can guess the rebt. 

“ 0 Alice, Alice ! ” “ 0 Harry, dear I ” — ^and she 

swoon’d away on his breast I 

I think for a moment the people thought ’twas 
part of the play, forsooth ; 

But her story, you see, had been whispered about, 
and they easily guess’d the truth ; 

And then — ah, talk of a scene, my boy I such cheers 
you never heard ; 

I thought the roof would have fallen in, I did, 
upon my word ! 

Of course, the curtain had to bo dropp’d, and I 
whisper’d to the band 

To strike np something, and hurried behind at 
once, you understand, 

To find her just “ coming to,” dear heart, with the 
women all weeping there. 

And her husband, with her hand in his, kneeling 
beside her chair, 

And her little one clinging to her — ab ! what a 
tarblow that would have been 1 

’Twould have made the fortune of a piece to have 
brought in such a scene ! 

I’ve come to look at it now, you see, in a sort of 
professional light ; 

But then I was very nearly as weak as the women 
were, or quite. 

His story was short; his ship was wreck’d, and 
’twas thought that all were drown’d, 

But he and another clung to a spar, and were 
pick’d up safe and sound ; 

’Twas more like tfio Tichborne story agen, than 
anything else I know ; 

Ho I believe in the Claimant ? Yes, I believe he’s 
Arthur 0. 1 

They landed him close to the diamond-fields, and . 
he wrote to his wife, but she 

Believed he was dead, and had changed her name, 
and taken service with me ; 
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Then he took a turn at the diggins’, and there good 
luck came thick and fast. 

And he’d come back rich to find her gone, but 
they’d met at lajit — at last ! 

Then her story was told, and how good I’d been, 
and all the rest, dear heart, 

And she would insist on going on agen to finish 
her part ; 

So I went to the front myself, you know, and told 
the people all. 

And, upon my word, I thought this time the roof 
must sui*ely fall. 

And when she came on agen at last, what deafen- 
ing thunder o’ cheers ! 

lUen, a-waving their hats like mad — women and 
kids in tears ! 

I thought o’ the night when Kean first set all 
England’s heart astir ; 

*• Sir, the pit rose at vie I ” he said ; and so it did 
at her ! 

And she seem’d inspir’d, so grand she was, so pas- 
sionate, true, and warm ; 

From the time she open’d her mouth agon, she took 
the house by storm ; 

Three times they had her back at the end, and I 
shall never forget 

How he had to lead her on at the hist — I can see 
and hear ’em yet. 

A bonnie couple they were, my boy, to see ’em 
together then — 

Hem ! bother the smoke ; it’s been and got in my 
eyes agen I 

He dropp’d me a fiver for a feed for the company 
next day. 

And she bought me this here diamond ring — up to 
the knocker, eh ? 

He took a nice little place in Kent, where they’re 
living in style, you know ; 

And there’s always a knife and fork for me when- 
ever I like to go ; 

It ain’t so very long ago — perhaps two or three 
months or more, 

Since me and the missus were there for a week, 
and was treated “up to the door.” 

I had their story put in a play, and it answer’d 
pretty well, 

Eut, bless your heart, it wasn’t a fetch on the 
genuine article ! 

"Well, good-bye for the present, old friend, if you 
won’t have any more ; 

You won’t forget about the bills ? Good on yer I 
0 reowar I 

Edwin Collbb. 

From ** Somttpun Yarns” 

By permission c/Edhund Dubra-NT, Esq. ‘ 


THE MUSICAL BOX. 

Hallo ? — what ? — where ? — what can it be 
That strikes up so deliciously ? 

I never in my life — what ? no 1 
That little tin box playing so ? 

It really seemed as if a sprite 

Had struck among us, swift and light, 

And come from some minuter star 
To treat us with his pearl guitar. 

Hark ! it scarcely ends the strain, 

But it gives it o’er again — 

Lovely thing ! — and runs along 
Just as if it knew the song, 

Touching out, smooth, clear, and small, ® 
Harmony, and shake, and all ; 

Now upon the treble lingering, 

Dancing now, as if 'twere fingering, 

And at last, upon the close, 

Coming with genteel repose. 


O, full of sweetness, crispness, < 
Compound of lovely smallnesses, 
Accomplished ti’iile — tell us what 
To call thee, and disgrace thee not I ■ 
Worlds of fancies come about us, 

Till ill within, and glance without us. 

Now we think that there must be 
In thee some humanity. 

Such a taste composed and fine 
Smiles along that touch of thine. 

Now we call thee heavenly rain, 

For thy fresli, continued strain ! 

Now a hail, that on the ground, 

Splits into light leaps of sound I 
Now the concert, neat and nice, 

Of a pigmy paradise. 

Sprinkles then from ringing fountains j 
Fairies heard on tops of mountains ; 
Nightingales endued with art 
Caught in listening to Mozart ; 

Stars that make a distant tinkling, 

While their happy '<iyes are twinkling ; 
Sounds for scattered rills to flow to ; 

Music for the flowers to grow to ; 

O, thou sweet and sudden pleasure. 
Dropping in the lap of leisure, 

Essence of harmonious joy, 

Epithet- exhausting toy I 
Well may lovely hands and eyes 
Start at thee in sweet sui-prise ; 

Nor will we consent to see 
In thee mere machinery, 

But recur to the great springs 
Of divine and human things, 

And acknowledge thee a lesson 
For d^pondenoe to lay stress on,. . 
Waiting with a placid sorrow 
What may come from heaven to-moitow,. 
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And the music hoped at last, 

When this jarring life is past. 

Come, then, for another strain. 

We must have thee o’er again. 

Leigh Hunt. 

[Note . — The effect of ihie piece will le increased by having 
toy musical box at hand.] 


THE PLEASURE-HUNTER’S DEATH. 

I have been used to will, and to do, all my life ; and 
never recollect saying I will, that I did not. Is, 
then, the power of volition to fail me only now, 
when I say I will live? No — no, life is strong 
within me. These physicians judge by their own 
emaciated, fragile bodies ; they have no idea how 
much such a fii:m-knit, athletic frame as mine can 
eujSer ; and, as they pronounced the fiat, a legion 
of other devils seemed to enter, and run riot in 
my mind, and appeared to dance about me, 
laughing and chattering, with a kind of hellish 
joy, as though it were to welcome me. Where — 
where — vchet'e to welcome me ? 

These physicians are fools — drivellers ; they say 
I must sleep ; and one of their cursed potions has 
procured me an hour of hellish refreshment. But 
I am awake, yes, awake once more ; and it was but 
a dream — a thing to laugh at — a thing that we 
have laughed at together. I am aw’ake ; and in 
opening my eyes to all the realities about me, 
though those realities are grave doctors, pale faces, 
hopeless countenances, they are heaven to the hell 
I have just quitted in awaking. Fred, I dreamed 
I was in a beautiful garden. Everywhere flowers 
bloomed around me, and beneath my feet, fresh 
and fair to look at, blooming as tliough Nature had 
just painted them, and sent them forth spangled 
with dew, to scent the morning air ; and I felt, 
Fred, young again ; felt as you and I used to feel 
when we were boys, and chased the butterflies at 
Eton. Ha ! that twinge ! * 

Oh, that we had never chased anything but 
butterflies! But we have, Fred. Well, I felt an 
indescribable longing for every flower that I saw, 
and I stretched forth my hand to pluck them j and 
as I plucked them, one by one they withered in my 
touch ; but I still grasped and grasped, on this side 
and on that ; but every one faded, one after the 
oilier ; and the grass and the bright daisies withered 
under my feet as I proceeded, till I looked back, 
and all that was gay before was one blank, 
scorched-up desert — and I felt a sense of desola- 
tion. Suddenly the desolation changed, and I 
found myself, how I cannot tell, in that Paradise 
of Mahomet, which, in our hours o^ folly, we used 
to think was such a charming thought of the pro- 
phetic hypocrite, and made us cease to wonder at 
the raf^ity wi^ which, in his early career, he 
Baade pr<^lytes to his faith. And there were 


women, beautiful women ! the bane of Loth of us, 
Fred, flitting about in all the loose attire of Eastern 
costume, amidst the shady groves and bowers of 
roses with which the place was filled ; and all the 
passions of my nature — those fiery passions — but 
you know them — seemed roused ; my loss of blood 
was not felt in my sleep ; and I pursued, and 
caught in my outstretched arms, a lovely foim, 
that resisted me no more when it felt my warm 
arms entwined around her. It turned, and I 
beheld *Fanny I lovely as when we first knew her, 
with her blue eyes and flaxen tresses ; and I had 
all the feelings of former times ; and there was 
everything about her that was lovely in woman — 
the soft lip, the heaving bosom, the rounded form 
— and I pressed her to my heart, when suddenly 
the cheeks assumed a livid hue — the eyes became 
sunken, yellow, and lustreless — the heaving bosom 
shrank into ungainly folds — the firm flesh seemed 
to soften with disease, and she sank a corpse out 
of my arms on to the ground. Still the same 
burning passions seemed to drive me on, and I 
caught one lovely form after another, only to feel 
them die — do you understand that ? — to feel them 
die ; aye ! even as Othello seems to do, when hang- 
ing over Desdemona he feels pulse by pulse slacken 
and evapoiate, till he appears to hav’^e taken leave 
of the world and all the life it contains in the 
words — “ She is dead I ” 

And thus one after another failed me. Beauty 
turned to blackness, life unto death, at my touch, 
as the flowers had done before ; and yet there 
remained the same fiery determination to pursue — 
the same burning impetus to urge me onward. At 
length but one remaii v 1, and she fled from my 
pursuit — and fa.->ter and stronger than all the rest. 
But I came up with her, and it was — Agnes I Let 
me bi'cathe at the name, or rather let me shudder. 
It was Agnes, all that I remember her — the loveliest 
I had seen I and she smiled upon me, and talked 
peace and comfort to me, and my heart seemed to 
forget all that had gone before. And my arms 
were once more around her, and her head drooped 
upon my breast, and I pressed her closely, and her 
kerchief fell in the light struggle ; and I stooped 
my lips to press them unon her bosom, when, to 
my horror, as I breathed upon it, it turned black — 
black, and a huge serpent seemed to be coiling 
round its beauties, and covering them with its 
venom ; and 1 looked up, and her face was flesh- 
less — her sockets were eyeless — her teeth were 
lipless ; the arms that were around me were mere 
bones, and the fingers that pressed mine were thin 
strings of sinews, still warm and wet with flesh 
that had just fallen from them, and upon which 
myriads of worms were preying in a grave which 
yawned at my feet ; and I heard a laugh and a 
voice,* and I looked into the grave, and it was 
Trevor, calling upon me to bring his wife— and she 
obeyed the call — and I could not disentangle myself 
from her firm grasp, but was forced forward, till 
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we fell*— M — ^feU into the loathsome grave to- 
gether ; and I awoW— ibwoke, and found this earth 
a heaven I 5Ved, if there be a hell, I have been 
there—^d th^e doctors, these dolts, would have 
me sleep* Oh 1 I hope I shall ne^ or sleep again ; 
I would rather invent some machine to prop my 
eyes open than take their cursed opiates to damn 
me before my time. If I am to die, I wiU die 
Waking. 

Fred, I have been trying to summon to my aid 
all the arguments of those philosophers e’n whom 
we used so much to delight, from the ancients down 
to "Voltaire and Rousseau, and my mind has clung 
with an indescribable tenacity to all those which 
were wont to be so convincing to us in the heyday 
of our enjoyments ; and they are all fresh in my 
memory. I can repeat them every word ; but it is 
all in vain; all their strength, all their seeming 
truth, seem to elude my grasp, like the phantoms 
in my dream. As I catch at them, and attempt to 
hang my faith upon them, they all dissolve one 
after another into airy notiiingness, and all at the 
word death. This magic word seems to dispel all 
those dreams of philosophy, upon the truth of 
which we pinned our faith. Death ! how I hate 
the word ; and yet, if I look thiough my window, 
I see it written in gigantic characters on the broad 
blue sky. If I look round my chamber, I see it 
written like tlie fate of Belshazzar on the walls, 
and inscribed in the pale faces of my physicians 
and servants. If I bury my face in my pillow, I 
see it there — death ! — death / — Death ! — nothing 
but Death written everywhere. Who would think 
that five simple letters could produce a word with 
80 much terror in it I Oh ! 


PUSSY’S BETTER NATURE. 

On® Garrick said, as in this tale you’ll find, 

** A fellow feeling makes one wondrous kind ; 
Human indeed, and happens oft in life, 

When others share with us our woe and strife, 
tThe tale I should like to tell you is of a cat — 

A strange incident, and one you’ll wonder at ; 
In fact I'm sure you’ll scarce believe it. 

That a cat once refused to eat a linnet ! 

You shall hear it, if you will, as from her lips ; 
Should she fail or seem to make false slips. 
Then I’m at hand to help her with her task. 
Ami that you will sympathise and patient be, 

Is all I -ask. 

♦ * * « * 

** ’Twas a cruel thing to do, being my only one ; 
They drowned four daughters in the weU, 

But left my little son ; 

And then the/ stole him from me, 

I left him scajroe a minute, 

Sleeping sweetly in his bed, whilst 
T went to see that linnet 


Hanging at thd window there; 

She was making such a noise, 

Worse than my young masters do, 

And they are very dreadful boys. 

I didn’t intend to eat her, I simply wished to say 
As I had had no sleep all night I should like to 
sleep all day, 

If she only would be quiet and not keep chirp- 
ing so ; 

I suppose she wouldn’t hear me, for she paid no 
heed, I know, 

So I climbed upon the table and gave her cage 
a tap, 

Meaning to say “ Be quiet, you must be when I 
rap,” « 

But no, not she, the bird was deaf, and chirruped 
all the more ; 

My anger rose, I swore at her, I sprang at her, 
and open flew the door ! 

Then my better nature vanished, I could see her 
in my power — 

The bird was doomed to diel — no longer in her 
bower, 

Should she assert her right, I determined now to 
eat her 

If I sat there all the night. 

The cage kept swinging to and fro, but there the 
biped sat ; 

I tried to reach her with my paw, I longed her face 
to pat ; 

But coaxing would not do the deed, so the only 
thing to do 

Was to spring again upon her, 

And try and drag her through the door which held 
her captive. 

I could not understand why she remained so passive 
when freedom was at hand. 

I’d pictured her as leaving her prison when she 
could, 

Of flying off in search of life ; I quite believed she 
would. 

I did not know the reason then, in fact, did not 
until *« 

I’d reached the cage and peered within, and she 
pecked me with her bill, 

For another bird was with her, a tiny half-fledged 
one; 

There was another mother in the house who also 
had a son ! 

How could I eat her now I — I was a mother to^j 
I stood and watched them where they sat, reason- 
ing what to do — 

Refuse the dainty morsels I Yes I rem^ber yours*— 
alone ; 

J ust then I heard a cry, a low and plaintive moan ; 
Was it my child who wanted me etied dut in 
despair ? ** 

I sought our home in seateh of Mm, llUt my mea- 
sure wasn’t there I ’ ' 

My love was blind, he coulda^fe hftve limved nnless 
he had been carried, 
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"Why had I left him all alone % Why also had I 
tarried % 

Watching for that horrid bird, and after all I'd 
done, . • 

Sparing that lionet and her child and then to lose 
my son I — 

I tore about in search of him, to every room I 
hied, 

The drawing-room, the dining-room, the kitchen 
then I tried ; 

Ah, joy I my grief was over, my misery at an end ; 

Cook's arms I found around my son, she’d shown 
him to a friend / ** 

Annie Hughes. 

By ^ermisiion of the AvAhor, 


THE C’RRECT CARD. 

C'reect card, sir ? C’rrect card, sir ? What, 
you’ve seen my face before ? 

Well, I dare say as how you have, sir; and so 
have many more ; 

But they passes me by without a word — but per- 
haps it’s just as well ; 

A poor crippled chap like me, sir, ain’t fit company 
for a swell. 

But I’ve seen the time when they all was proud 
with me to be talking seen — 

When I rode for Lord Arthur Forester and wore 
the black and green. 

** How did it happen % I’ll tell you, sir. You knew 
little Fanny Flight — 

Old Farmer Flight’s one daughter — always so 
pretty and bright ? 

You used to joke with her sometimes, sir, and say 
as if you she'd marry, 

You’d set up a * pub ’ together, an’ pitch your folks 
to Old Harry. 

You was just down for the holidays, sir, from 
Q;Eford, Where you was at. school ; 

But yow Only played at being* in love, while 7 . . . . 
was a cursed fool! 

“ Well, the^e was lots of ’em after her, sir, what 
with her ways and her face ; 

But I^was in earnest, you see, sir, and rode a wait- 

ing race. 

*Tw;as one fine April morning, when she came out 
to see us train, 

And just as she stood with her little hand holding 
on by my horse’s mane, 

I felt as how I could do it, and came with a rush, 
you see, 

And I said to her — all of a tremble, sir — * Fan, 
will yuu many me ? ’ * 

And she .blushed, an* smiled, an* whinnied, and 
after a bit she agreed 

®iat fm soon, as I had found the money for our 
k^p and feed, 


Why, we’d run in harness together. We’d ha* 
made a tidyish pair ; . 

For I weren’t a bad-lookicg colt at the time, an’ 
she — ^such a nice little mare ! 

Such a mouth ! such a forehand ! such action ! 
Ah ! well, let ’em say what they may, 

That’s the sort to make running with us, sir — 
though, damn it ! they never can stay / 

• 

“ Well, the time went on, and I rode my best, an’ 
they called me a ’cuteish chap, 

And Lord Arthur put me up to ride for the 
Leicestershire Handicap. 

Lord Arthur, he was a gentleman — never was stingy 
or mean — 

An’ he said, ‘ I'll give you five hundred, my man, 
if you win with the black and green.’ 

Well, the horse I rode was Rasper ; perhaps you 
remember him well ? 

Black, all but one white foot, sir ; and a temper ! 
— ^he’d pull like h — 1 ; 

But jump like a bird if he had a mind — plenty of 
power and pace — 

And I knew he had it in him, and I swore I’d 
win the race. 

“ The night before the race came off I went down 
to Farmer Flight’s — 

They’d got to expect me regular now on Tuesday 
and Friday nights — 

And I told her what Lord Arthur said, and how, 
if I chanced to win, 

We’d go into double-harness on the strength of his 
lordship’s tin ; 

And she put my colours in her hair and her arms 
around my neck, 

But I felt .... but, damn it ! a chap’s a fool as 
can’t keep his feelings in check. 

But then, you see, sir, I was a fool — a big one as 
ever was seen — 

But then I was only twenty when I rode in the 
black and green. 

“ I got up early next morning, an' felt as light as 
a feather, 

And I went to start for the stables ; and mother 
she asked me whether 

I’d not take my flask in my pocket, in. case it 
might come in handy ; 

But, ‘ Mother,’ I says, ‘ when a chap’s in love, he 
don’t feel to want any brandy.’ 

And I thought, as I put on a new pair o’ spurs, 
and a jacket bran new and clean. 

That I’d give long odds that I’d pull it off— ten to 
one on the black and green. 

** Well, Lord Arthur gave me my orders and a leg 
up on to my horse, 

And I Just had taken my canter, an’ was coming 
back up the course, 
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Whm who Bho^ I s|)y bnt Fanny, in a stylish 
sort of trap* 

Talking away like blaasea to a dark long-whiskered 
chap I * 1 ^ 

Bnt I hwn’fc time to tnink of more, for we got the 
word to start, 

And Rasper gave a thundering tear that nearly 
puU^ out my heart ; 

Axx* ^en I pulled him together, for mine was a 
waiting race, 

And I knew that what was to win it was Rasper’s 
turn of pace. 

•* Well, I got round all right the first time ; the 
fences were easy enough — 

At least, to a couple like we were ; the only one 
that was tough 

Was a biggish hedge, with a post and rails; but 
the taking off was fair, 

And I shouldn’t call it a dangerous jump, as long 
as you took it with care ; 

And Rasper — that very morning I said to Lord 
Arthur, I said, | 

* I think as that horse there could jump a church j 
• if he took the thing into his head ’ ; j 

An* that morning he went like a lady, and looked 
as bright as a bean, 

And I knew, if it only lasted, I’d win with the 
black and green. 

was riding Rasper easy, when, just as we passed 
the stand, 

It struck me the carriage that Fanny was in w'as 
somewhere upon my right hand ; 

Amd I took a pull at Rasper and a glance towards 
that side, 

And I saw what made me forget the race, and 
forget the to ride — 

Only a kiss ! And what’s a kiss to the like of him 
and her ? 

But I couldn’t help letting Rasper feel that I 
wore a long-necked spur ; 

A-ud though I set my teeth to be cool and steadied 
him with the rein, 

I knew that the devil in Rasper was up, and 
couldn’t be laid again ; 

An’ the very next fence, though I kept him straight, 
that he went at after the rest, 

I could feel that he meant to do his worst ; and I 
couldn’t ride my best. 

For, you know, when a man feels desperate like, 
hb’s no more head than a child ; 

And it’s all up with a jock, you* see, if he goes at 
his fences.wild. 

f*Over th© next fence — over the next ‘till I 
thought, as my teeth I set, 

If I could only keep my head to the work, I 
might pull through with it yet ; 


And I took a pull at Rasper, an* fell hack a bit to 
the tail, 

For I*d never forgot the one ditfiohlt spot — the 
hedge with the post and rail. 

How it all comes back 1 We’re in the field — now 
for a rattling burst, 

For the race is half won by the hors© and man 
that crosses that fence the first. 

I run up to my horses and pass them-^I’ve given 
Rasper his head ; 

I can hear, some lengths behind me, th© trampling 
and the tread ; 

And now I send him at it, firmly but not too 
fast — 

He stops, lays his ears back — KEFcrsBS ! devEs 
come out at last ! 

And I dig in the steel and let him feel the sting 
of stout -whalebone, 

And I say, ‘ You shall do it, you devil 1 if I break 
your neck and my own ! ’ 

And the brute gives a squeal, and rush^ at the 
post and rail like mad — 

No time to rise him at it — not much use if I had ; 

And then .... well, I feel a crash and a blow, and 
hear a woman scream, 

And I seem to be dying by inches in a horrid sort 
of a dream. 

* * * ♦ * 

“ No, thank ye — I’d rather not, sir. You see, they 
ain’t all like you ; 

These gents as h.is plenty of money don’t care who 
they gives it to ; 

But as for stopping an’ saying a word, an* hearing 
a fellow’s tale, 

They’d rather give him half -a- crown, sir, or stand 
him a quart of ale ; 

But it brings back old times to be talking to you. 
Ah ! the jolly old times as I’ve seen, 

When I rode for Lord Arthur (c’rrect card, sir ?), 
and wore the black and green ! ” 

FbA17^ I)issfbiue« 

j By permission of the A'a*kor, ^ 


THE ’ISTORIG NINTH 0* NOVBMBER, 

“Yes, I’m a reg’lar old ’and at theism©, eonse- 
kwently I speaks with horthawrity. ' Them Latjjd 
Mayer’s Shows is a boon an’ a blessin* to US chaps ; 
for there’s alwers a chance o* ©amia* a few bob 
hextra, and a bib of a feed ; but it’s got to ©6 earnt, 
I tells yer. We deserves all we get, W does. The 
wether’s alwers so bloomin’ cowld^ !M<M*t 0* you 
City gents would q^e with fear, m Makbelb, 
Thane of Cawdbr, says, if you *ad to b0 iu our shoes, 
I can bell yer. Fancy a cove beiu* perched up ©U 
the top of a hemblematic oar, wearin* tights an’ k 
ridikulusly thin toonic an* nothink ©Ise^ on a raw^, 
foggy day, with, perhaps, a shower two o* taih 
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ihrom in as a eorfc o’ makeweight ; that’s just what 
us poor supes has got to put up with as hoften as 
the 'istoric Ninth 0’ November comes round. Why, 
it’s a perfect marterdum we suffers ; that’s wot it 
IS. The Lawd Mayer knows it well enuf, but he 
ain't got no time to think about us poor chaps an’ 
our feelin’s, while he’s a-being drove threw the 
streets by richly carparisoned steeds in his state 
coach, whihh alwers puts me in mind of Cinderella 
going to the prince’s ball in her kokle -shell keridge 
in the pantermime. They couldn’t do without us 
reg’lar theeater supes in there Civik Progresses, as 
they calls 'em. They must ’ave the likes o’ iia to 
infest the proceedings with becomin’ dignerty. 
Other coyes as they might pick up off the streets, 
such ns sandwidge men, and some o’ the hunim- 
ployed as goes in for spoutin’ on Tower-’ill, they 
couldn’t even keep theirselves from failin’ off the 
cars, much less look the keracters they are supposed 
to ripresent. I can just fancy meself seein’ one of 
’em artryin’ to look as if his teeth wasn’t chatterin’ 
with the cowld, an’ the raw wind a’most a-cuttin’ 
his poor legs in two. Then only think o’ their 
knock knees ! Has for gettin’ hinside a soote o’ 
armer, or ridin’ on a fiery cliarger, or walkin’ in 
solem percession on foot, the likes o’ them riff-raff 
couldn’t attempt it without bringiu’ disgrace on 
the whole show. Yer wants to ’ave been brought 
up on the boards to make a theatric] 0 costoom sit 
properly. Now, my perfessional pals alwers tells 
me as I must ’ave got a smell o’ the footlights with 
my mother’s milk, ’cause I alwers makes the 
keracter I am himpersouatin look so natural-like 
an’ dignified. It’s quite true wot Billy Shaky- 
speer says : “ A man in ’is time plays many parts.” 
They do say in the perfession as ’ow he started life 
as a supe, so he bought to a’ known what he was 
talkin’ about. Theio’s very few things in the 
suping line as I ain’t done in my time, though it’s 
hagainst hettykett, I knows, to speak of meself. 
Nothink comes amiss to me, from a hinfuriated 
citizen, or a bandit kerousin’, or a capting o’ the 
guard, up to on© o’ them moirtf potent, grave, and 
reverend seniors wot Othello keeps on jawin’ to in 
his Haddress to the Sennitt, That’s why the City 
Yarthere, as they calls ’em, alwers will insist on 
yer 'uillhle servant takin’ part in the Lawd Mayer’s 
Show. But I ddn’t consider it no conjure. I 
objects decidedly to bein’ stage-managed in a back- 
yard. Then there’s the hinconvenyence o’ havin’ 
to^lissoom yer costoom in hout-o’-the-way comers, 
contigyoua to the stage, I mean the Gildhall Yard, 
where th® perpession alwers starts, I don’t ask for 
the Moldermen’s Counsil Chamber, but I do think 
' some better provision might be made for the repri- 
sentativee ol the legitimet drarmer as ’as been used 
to proper ,iwsk 0 muiodation,i dressiA’- rooms with 
Bairr^ji’s kteh like aksessories. An’ 

reminds m^‘that a good stiff 
hemn o| turtle eonp to warmiour hinsides afore 
settin* befit in tb® pcs^essipnjwould be a desider- 


artum, as I once heard Mister ’Enery Hirvin’ say 
on a horspicious occasion. Wnot they want to ’ava 
the Ijawd Mayer’s Show for at the beginning o* 
vrinter 'as alwers been a pmszl© to me an’ a lot 0* 
my mates. If they’d ’ave it in the ’iglit of summer, 
when London is supposed to be empty, an’ conse- 
kwently there’d be nobody left to see it an’ poke 
fun at us, there’d be some sense in that. Another 
kwestion as I’d like to ask is, Whot do they alwers 
want to ’ave a bloomin’ lot of fire engines trailin’ 
after thq percession for ? Whot have they got to 
do with the Lawd Mayer’s Show? They don’t 
belong to hany o’ the trade gilds, as they calls ’em, 
an’ I never heeard of a Lawd Mayer as ’ad ever 
been a fireman. The only good they do, it seems 
to me, is to make us poor blokes envious at seein’ 
’em lookin’ so comforteble in their own warm 
clothes, while we hes got to go about shivering 
with the cowld in dishabille ; that’s just wot I 
thinks about it. I wonder what kerackter I’m 
a-goin’ to himpersonhate in the Show this year I 
Last year I was put to the hinconvenyence o’ 
blackin’ up for a Harab on ’orseback in front of a 
hemblematic car in the wholesale grocery line. Blow 
me, if it wasn’t enuf to make me throw the whole 
bloomin’ job up I My ’onered perfession is the 
legitimet drarmer, an’ it’s ’ard to 'ave to condescend 
to the nigger-minstiel business. Howsomever, it’s 
only in stiikt justice to them City funksionaries to 
say as we gets hextra good pay when hany 0’ them 
hextra h unpleasant jobs his himposed on us. So it 
ain’t for us poor chaps to grumble. Lawd Mayer’s 
Day comes only once a year, an’ when it does it 
brings good cheer to the likes o’ us. Them has is 
for doin’ away with the T.awd Mayer’s Show ain’t 
got a hatom o’ respect for Hart or Hantiqwities, or 
hanythink helse. The Lawd Mayer’s Show is a 
hinstitution without which no City o’ London 
would be complete. So, for the sake o’ them has 
’as got to come after me, may the future Lawd 
Mayer’s Shows be as noomerous as the bristles on a 
noo broom and the sands on the sea-shore. Them’s 
my sentyments I ” 

Leopold Wagnee. 

Copyright of the Author ^ 


THE PHANTOM DEBTOBS. 

I WAS sitting in my study, 

In’ the waning light of eve, 

By the firelight warm and ruddy, 
Which I didn’t like to leave ; 

I was dozing, htilf reposing, 

In the twilight of the mind. 

When Memory’s gates, unclosing, 
Show the scenes we’ve left behind. 

saw the lost, the dearest, 

And I clasp’d their phantom handSt 
And relatives, the nearest, 

Tho’ afar in foreign lands ; 
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I mw my chiHbood^s fancies. 

And my cattles in th© air, 

My long-dealrcyed romances, 

B>is6 again, ffOmplete and iiiir» 

I saw my lost umbrellas, 

Ajcid the books, long overdue, 

Which I’d lent to “ dear old fellahs, 

All returned, as good as new ] 

And I saw, oh I milk and honey 
On the pilgrims’ desert track, 

The friends who’d borrow’d money]| 

And had come to pay it hack 1 

They enter’d, round me pressing 
In a large and loving crowd. 

With many a murmur’d blessing, 

And with greetings long and^loud ; 
Bank-notes bestrew’d my table, 

Gold and silver fell like dews ; 

And there rose a pleasant babel ; 

“ Give us back our lOU’s I ” 

In rapture I return’d them, 

Old and mildewdf but intact, 

With thanks, for they had earn’d them, 
By this good, this noble act ; 

I falter’d, much affected, 

“ Dearest friends, you make me weep. 
So kind — so unexpected ! 

Oh I my gratitude is deep I 

** There are heroes famed in story, 

You are greater, in my eyes ; 

There are martyrs gone to glory — 

You deserve a higher prize ; 

Tour deed shall be recorded. 

Blazon’d forth from pole to pole, 

And in better worlds rewarded. 

When the earth has ceased to roll I ” 

Then cordially we parted, 

Angels’ visits are but brief, 

I felt quite broken-hearted. 

Till the coin assuaged my grief. 

Alas ! while fondly gazing 

On that bright and goodly pile, 

I WOKE ! — ’twas gone ! — amazing I — 

I’d been dreaming all the whUe ! 

0, cruel god of slumber ! 

Bringing false delusive bliss,. 

Why ! why my dreams encumber 
With ahmirdiJties like this ? 

This vision, sweet and sunny, 

In a world so drear and black. 

Of friends who borrow money. 

And who came to pay it back 1 

WaLTES PiEBKB. 

pem&iiow of the Author, 


FELL FEOM ALOFT. 

** Fell from aloft, in the restless i?ea,” 

Shriek the wild birds that o’er ocean flee ; 

Lost in the depths shell a loved one be, 

While a mother’s heart breaks silently. 

A « ♦ « 

A gallant bark, by Afric’s Cape, 

Was speeding fast towards India’s strand, 

A jaunty flirt as e’er did 'scape 

King Tempest’s cruel, cruising hand ; 

And now the breeze blew fresh and strong. 
Despite the heat the fierce sun shed, 

While lounging sailors humm’d th© song 
And view’d with pride the wings o’erhead ; 
The ocean’s hue, 

So deeply blue, 

Was broken with waves with white-foam’d tip, 
White as the wings of the dainty daip, 

Bright as the sunlit sky o’erhead, 

Merry and dashing as on she sped, 

As this storm-coquette with her lightsome skip. 
* e e u 

Hark I from aloft, a skyward hail. 

Sings down for sailor-tools below j 
A boy springs lightly to the rail, 

A blue-ey’d boy, aloft to gd 
No fear has he, this sailor child, 

His flaxen cm-ls the winds blow wild ; 

His feet are bare, his heart beats free, 

His face but new brown burnt at sea, 

And he sings as he clambers with height’ning glee, 
Now cUnging by cords that mere threads seem to be. 
From the round-top he climbs to the cross-trees 
above — 

Oh ! fond, doting mother, could’st but see thy 
love — 

Higher and higher, his curls dazzling bright, 

His heart leaps with pride, he reaches the height, 
Where a sailor’s at work on the uppermost spar, 
Singing songs of the home that he’s leaving afar. 
There’s a crack — a scream — and the mau hu^ 
the mast, ^ 

As he views, in cold horror, th© boy falling fast, 
With vainly spread arms, to the ocean's bine breast. 
To the high-leaping wave and its hungering crest, 
And the ship’s flitting shadow falls Icw like a pall, 
As the sea-birds scream by with a requmni-calll 
“ Man overboard 1 ” shrieks be o'erhead. 

The ship, to the helm, comes round $ 

' A boat is launched in silence dread^ 

But the boy was never found ; ^ 

Strong men wept as they sought dbild. 
Never again to be seen, 

And ’mid the waves they search’d ©©d toil’d 
Till nigl^fc fell over the, scene. 

Tia said Old England proud u|a?etes 
Her strength npou a wok ; 

That rock is heaHs that know nC fewB, 

That brave theyirest shock $ 
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Ew sons* stotit hearts, lieir hope and joy, 
Have made Her strong and free ; 

Such was the h«>art of that brave boy, 
|>rdwn*d from aloft at sea, 

Bbandok Thomas. 

By o/thA AtUhor, 


PAKIS IN DYSPEPTICS. 

I HAD been in a low state of health for some time. 
My doctor said it was my liver, and recommended 
a thorough change ; so I bethought myself of an 
old schoolfellow of mine who was living in Paris, 
and dropped him a line. After reminding him 
that be h^ often invited me to pay him a visit, I 
explained that the time had at last arrived when I 
could take him at his word. I told him what was 
the matter with me — dyspepsia. It sounded so 
much more refined than biliousness or liver, you 
know. This was the answer he sent me : “ Come, 
by all means. I’m sorry I can’t put you up at 
my own place, but I can get you a snug httle 
bedroom close by, where you’ll be very com- 
fortable.” ' Then followed a lot of gush about 
“cementing old friendships,” <fec., which would 
have been better left out. Burgess was always a 
gushing sort of fellow, but he meant well. So in 
the courae of the next half-hour I had packed my 
portmanteau and set ofl* on my journey. 

I suppose everybody, more or less, knows what 
crossing over from Dover to Calais is ? TItat is a 
thing I would rather not dwell upon — I mean the 
Channel steamer. Oh, how dreadfully ill I was 1 
If I could only have fed the little fishes, like most 
of my fellow-passengers, I might have been able to 
say good-bye to my dyspepsia when we touched 
dry land again ; but I wasn’t even the least bit — 
w^ 1 mal de mer, though I felt as ill all the time 
as a man could possibly be. Let us draw a veil 
over the picturO, cs the noveli^ like to put it. 

When we reached Calais last, I nearly had 
my clothes torn off my back in trying to secure a 
seat in the train. The carriage I occupied was 
chock-full of jpaasengers ; hut the only one I took 
jwurticular notice of was a daik, thick-set foreigner 
with a<diocolate cheek. I couldn’t bear to look at 
him, so I closed my eyes. I should mention that 
I Jiad taken no refreshment of any kind from 
the time we left Dover, feeling too ill ; but just 
before the train started at Calais I had bought 
myself an orangb^ and as soon as we were fairly off 
I made an atteihpt to moisten my lips with it. 
S^ted in my comer, I bored a hole well into it 
with my penknife, and silently and unobtrusively 
began to suck it. As ill luck would have it, a stray 
pip suddenly leapt from it and struck the chocolate 
dieek of my neighbour with an audible damp click ! 
He was f^ *i^eep at the time, but of ^course 
instantly awoke. After glaring all round the 


carriage he fastened his eyes menacingly upon me. 

I tried to look innocent and drowsy, and the next 
minute pretended to fall asleep. With the half- 
sucked orange firmly clutched in my hand, but 
secreted by my side, I snored the whole way to 
Paris. So that I had anything but a lively journey 
of it; and never felt so thankful in my life as 
when the train at last steamed into the Care du 
Nord in Paris. Burgess w^as there to meet me ; 
but our meeting was much more formal than I had 
looked for. However, I cleared my luggage, and 
we drove off. 

“ Well, old boy I ” said Burgess, “ so you think 
you’re ill, eh ? ” 

“ Oh, I’m not very ill I ” I answered testily. 
“ I’m dyspeptic, that’s all.” 

“ Well,” said he, with a laugh, “ I can only tell 
you that Paris is positively the most bilious place 
in creation.” 

This was consoling, and I couldn’t help rumi- 
nating to myself on the prospect in store for me, 
until Burgess relieved the monotony by calling out, 
“ Halloo, here we are ! ” 

The cabriolet pulled up in front of a gloomy 
mansion in the middle of a long narrow street, 
which was about as cheerful as Gower Street on a 
wet day. Burgess alighted and rang the bell. 
When the door opened, as it appeared, of its own 
accord, I just caught a glimpse of the concierge — a 
diabolical-looking old man in a red nightcap. 

Burgess seized a candlestick, and with my port- 
manteau between us we toiled up innumerable 
stairs. My “ snug little bedroom ” was at the very 
top, overlooking a perfect sea of roofs at the back, 
with the Madeleine in the cl ^stance. It was a small , 
ill-smeUing, mysterious soi-t of room altogether; 
and as I sat on my portmanteau, fatigued after 
the tramp of so many stairs, I felt very much 
inclined to cry. 

“ Now then,” said Biu'gess ; “ hurry up, and 
we’ll go out to dinner.” 

I did my best to “ hurry up,” and down those in- 
terminable stairs we went again, en route to dine. 

“ We’ll do it on the cheap,” said Burgess. 

I was too dyspeptic to argue the matter, so at 
once we went in for a course of cheap grease and 
sour wine. What we had I haven’t the remotest 
idea ; I only know it was nasty. The dinner over, 
we went to the theatre ; I think it was the Porte 
St. Martin. , We arrived late, and paid for cheap 
seats — in the gallery. The heat of the place was 
awful. I remember, as we entered, the audience 
screamed “ Silence 1” and appeared to scream at 
us. I fell over wooden stools, and squeezed myself 
past endless rows of fat people, who resented the 
intrusion in no friendly terms. I forget what the 
play was about ; in fact, I never had a chance to 
find odt. I only remember seeing a woman being* 
dragged round the stage by the hair of her hea^, 
and screaming all the time, “ Vous ^tes un assas- 
sin ! ” My neighbours seemed to rock with excite- 
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ment; md I eo mucli as an 

eyela^ I was reproved, I bad an dpera-glass 
jammed somewhere against my side ; but ijo attempt 
to get at it was more than I dared. Whenever, m 
gentle whispering EngUsh, I tried to speak to 
Burgee, he said, “ Shut up, or you’ll be turned 
out ! ” This was more than I could bear ; I felt 
if I didn’t go out, I should shout. I became so 
nervous that when at last I had released my opera- 
glass from its case, I let it drop on the floor with 
a great deal of noise. Then the audience fairly 
rose at me. Heedless of their curses, I rose too, 
and literally fought my way to the door. “ Air ! ” 
I shouted. “ Sit down I ” muttered Burgess. 
** Never ! ” I cried. About a quarter of an hour 
later — though it seemed more like a week — I 
tumbled out into the corridor, and fell exhausted 
upon a red velvet fauteuil. Oh ! how I wished 
myself at home again ! By-and-by Burgess joined 
me. “ Come on,” said he, linking his arm into 
mine, ** come with me to the waxworks ! ” 

I have often wondered since whether he thought 
waxworks were good for dyspepsia. Perhaps they 
are, according to the French idea. I was too ill 
to think at all. My mind was a bilious blank, 
and I suffered myself to be led from the theatre 
down the Boulevard to the Mus6e C^evin. We 
paid our francs, passed the turnstile, and found 
ourselves in a room in comparison with which the 
Chamber of Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s was a 
glare of glittering gaslight glory. Burgess bought 
a catalogue, and was soon immersed in the exhibi- 
tion, leaving me gazing in silent horror at the 
figures all around. I don’t think the place agreed 
with mo very much ; but I pulled myself together, 
bought a catalogue, set my teeth, and began to 
revel in the horrors by which I was surrounded. 
I forgot all about Burgess. I went through tho 
whole collection, figure by figure. Led on by 
dyspepsia, I visited “Les Souterrain” and **L’his- 
toire d’un Crime ” ; through every horror I waded. 
My mind became more morbid and gloomy at every 
turn. At last I found myself gazing upon a sin- 
gularly horrible tableau — ^the murder of a Car9on 
du Banque by a ruffian, who was rifling the safe 
of a goodly pile of notes. I shall never forget that 
ruffi^! Having despatched his victim, he was 
supposed to be counting the notes over the body, 
but seemed to be looking straight at me. This 
was too much; I fled from the scene, merely 
saying “ Good- night” to Burgess as I hurried past 
him. A hired conveyance put me down outside 
the maison at whose top was situated the ** snug 
little chamber ” I was to occupy during my short 
sojourn in gay Paris. I rang the bell ; and again 
the mysterious door opened of its own accord. In 
groping nay way upstairs I stumbled over endless 
^ boots and other obstacles. t 

f^Finding my door had no fastening, I put my 
portmanteau against it. The room was stuffy and 
close, so I opened tho window. It was a beautiful 


moonlight night. I stepped out on to the balcony 
and gazed on the Madeleine. At my feet lay Paris 
— a biilliant scene truly, albeit to me a bilious one. 
Presen|ly, when I turned to re-enter my room, f 
became conscious of the truth that I was not alone. 
A figure, separated from me only by an iron bar 
between the two balconies, was gazing at tho 
Madeleine too. Of course, whoever it was, he had 
a perfect right to stand on his own balcony, but 
I thought the incident fearfully “ jumpy " ; and at 
once proceeded to retreat, keeping my eyes fixed 
on the mysterious stranger. As for as I could 
see, he took not the slightest notice of me. 
In spite of the fear that overcame me, I felt 
irresistibly impelled to address this apparition. I 
said in my best French, “ Bon soir.” There was 
no answer; the figure continued to gaze stolidly 
at Paris. I gave a last look at it, and then hur- 
riedly retreated within my chamber. After skirting 
round my “ bain de siege,” which stood in front of 
the window, ready for my morning bath, I went 
to bed in my high hat, and with my umbrella (my 
only weapon of defence) firmly grasped in my right 
hand. 

Of course I couldn’t sleep. As long as I can 
remember I kept my eyes fixed on the muslin 
curtains of the window, and hardly dared so much 
as breathe. I suppose I must have dozed off at 
last, because I certainly awoke with a start ; and 
there, with my eyes wide open, I beheld a shadow 
on the muslin curtains. I never for a single 
moment doubted that it was the mysterious being 
of the adjacent balcony. But why, I asked myself, 
couldn’t he keep on his own premises ? What did 
he want to wander about the roofs for, like a 
demented tom-cat ? And why was he on bal- 
cony ? Oh, it was agony for me to lie there and 
watch that shadow I At last, unable to bear the 
strain any longer, I sprang out of bed. Again I 
skirted round my “bain de si^gc,” and peered 
through the muslin curtains. Yesj h® was there, 
on my balcony, ;^ith his back towards me, and 
vacantly staring at/ Paris. What was I to do? 
I was alone in a strange house, absolutely defence- 
less, and already half dead with fright I Once 
more I felt impelled to address the figure, I don’t 
know to this day how I contrived to muster suffi- 
cient courage, but I actually tapped flit the window. 
“Allez vous en?”I shouted; “qtii ^tes vous?^* 
I don’t quite remember what I said ter that. I 
think I said, amongst other things, “ Passes moT la 
moutarde.” At last I got desperate. I fairly 
yelled, “ V4 ton animal ! ” “A votre chambre ! " 
“Tout de suite.” But nothing seemed to move 
him. There he stood, with his back towards me, 
still gazing at the Madeleine. 

“ It’s evident he doesn’t understand Fcench I ” I 
said to myself, and this refieotum made me rake 
up the only German word I knew. “ Sehstakel- 
Bchwein I ” I shouted at him. This caused him to 
turn round so suddenly that I promptly sat down 
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in my “ bain do si^ge.” It was indeed an awful 
position for a dyspeptic man — to be sitting in a 
l)ath of ice-cold water, in a high hat, grasping an 
umbrella, at dead of night, and with a mysterious 
stranger, who answered to the name of Porcupine, 
gazing at me through my own window. 

He was actually tapping at the window, and 
speaking to me ! “ Schstakelschwein ! ” he said, 

“you are mein bruder; if you will bit on your 
drowsefs I will sehpeak mit you 1 ” 

I think I said indignantly, “ I am not your 
bruder, and I will not put on my drowsers, neither 
will I speak to you ! ” 

Then, aH at once, I seemed to recognise him. 
N6; there could be no mistake. He was my 
cbocolate-ftheeked companion in the train; and I 
even fancied I could see the mark that the orange- 
pip had left on his chocolate cheek. At all events, 
there was a little white mark there. Suddenly, 
too, I recoginsed a strong resemblance between 
him and one of the wax figures in the Iilus6e 
Greviu. Yes ; he was the murderer of the Garmon 
du Banque 1 He was a spy ! I was being watched. 

I was being dragged into a vortex of horrors. 
Had I become an Anarchist, in spite of myself? 
Witln these thoughts flitting across my mind, I 
scrambled back into bed, and cowered there, while 
the rascally “ Schstakelschwein ” continued to tap 
at my window. 

I suppose I slept; but the next morning I told 
Burgess everything. He positively shrieked with 
laughter; and ^lyly suggested that I had dined 
not wisely, but too well ! The very idea of such a 
thing, considering the greasy mess he had made 
me eat I No Englishman, I am sure, could ever 
be troubled with nightmare after dining in a 
Parisian restaurant. 

‘‘At any rate,” I said, “I don’t intend to pass 
another night in that ‘ snug little chamber,’ as you 
call it ” 

“ Oh, all right,” said Burgess, “ you can have a 
shake-down here. You shall sleep in the little 
glass room of my otEce.” m 

So *here the matter ended, a little slip 

of a i^m, partitioned off from the o&e by means 
of a large sheet of glass. The ofiice itsell^contained 
an iron safe, a writing-table, and all the osual para- 
phernalia of a business man. We dined, greasily 
as before, had a couple of hours’ saunter the 
Boulevax^ and retired rather early ; for Burgess 
hajj. told me he would have to be up betimes iu fbe 
morning, . Peeling much easier in my mipd on 
account of my secure lodging, as contrasted with 
the tewors of the previous night, I soon fell asleop, 
and dreamt that “ Schstakelschwein ” was dancing 
^e cancan with the President of the Republic iu 
Burgess’s c^oe, which was brilliantly illuminated i 
for the ooc^bii. After this diversi^ had lasted* 
for some awoke to the fact that the office\ 

was lighted up in reality. I also heard somebody > 
moning about. Sitting up in a col^ aw-cat of 


honx>r, I peered cautiously through the glass par- 
tition. “ Great heavens ! ” some one was riding 
my friend’s safe I It was Schstakelschwein, with 
the chocolate cheek I The murderer of the Gar9on 
du Banque, and I should soon bo the Gar90n wel- 
tering in my gore ! I was never particularly brave, 
but I had feelings, and I couldn’t see Burgess’s 
safe being ransacked without making some effort 
to save his property. Instinctively I rushed 
straight at the robber, and caught him over the 
head with all my might with my umbrella. Though 
staggered €or a moment, he turned and closed with 
me, and we rolled on the floor together. At last 
I got the upper hand of him, planted my knee 
on his chest, and seized him by the throat, only 
to find — oh, horror ! — that I was strangling 
Burgess ! 

“ What the devil are you up to ? ” he snortedj 
as we both sat up on the floor. 

“ I beg your pardon, old chap,” I answered. “ I 
really took you to be Schstakelschwein.” 

“ Rot ! ” he returned, indignantly. “ I was just 
taking some notes out of the safe for my journey 
to Orleans. Didn’t I tell you I should have to be 
going before you were up ? I haven’t a minute to 
lose. I must be at the Gare d’Orleans by half- 
past five. And I tell you what,” he added; 
“ you’d better be ofl;’ home ; the English mail goes 
out at 7.25.” 

I was of the same opinion ; so while he caught 
his train at the Gare d’Orleans at 5.30, I caught 
mine at the Gare du Nord at 7.25. 

Charles Allan. 

By ^permission of Hit Author. 


A VILLAGE STORY. 

“ Ye3, Clarence — yes, I am sorry, 

Sorry you’re going — and you ? ” 

The fi^re in his eyes burned brighter. 

But his words wei’© slow and few ; 

Nothing they told of the struggle within, 
Of the pain that it cost him to go. 

“ The doctors — they say it is here,” he said, 
“ My cough — that is why, you know, 

Why I must leave the old station. 

And bid you — bid you Good-bye.” 

Their hands were claspt in aling’ring hold, 
Eye fondly fasten’d on eye ; 

But never another word was said. 

She stood there Mone in the dusk, 

The gladness gone out of her budding life, « 
As the grain is torn from the husk. 

Two young hands at the postal “ wires, ^ 

In %, village — that’s all they were. 

Writing the fever’d lessons down 
That make the big world stir; 
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COMIHa HOME. 


Bat there, in that w&ysid© office, 

At the ticking neeik'e calli 

TkeyM somehow learnt that the flashing words 

Were not life’s all in all ; 

That there was a tend’rer thrill than that 
Which spun from the quiv’ring wire, 

A m^sage — ^unwritten — ^they read each eve 
By the light of the office fire. 

“ It is best for Clarence,” she told herself, 

“ Best he should go to seek 

For softer air in the Southern shire, ^ 

For here it is always bleak.” 

Better in many ways, perhaps, 

Even for her — and yet 

What is the tlirohbing at her heart ? 

Why are the tired eyes wet ? 

** Had he but only spoken, 

Hot have left with the words unsaid ! ” 

And thus her dreams grew into doubts, 

Her doubting into dread. 

A week gone by since he had left, 

Still not one little word. 

She sat there brooding — brooding long ; 

For an hour she had not stirr’d. 

Strange sadd’ning thoughts wing’d thro’ her 
brain, 

The world seem’d sudden cold ; 

Hers was the saddest love of all — 

The love that is untold. 

But he had kept his promise — yes, 

Thro’ the night the mail-cart sped ; 

’Twas bearing the message to her 
That Clarence had left unsaid : 

** More than a thousand words can tell, 

I love you — love you, dear j 

Nought can my poor hand write but this. 

But I feel, love, you are near.” 

Sudden the cry of the shivering wire 
Snapt the thread of her restless dream ; 

Back to the world it turned her thoughts, 

Back from the land of the things that seem. 

Hearken, the echo of ringing hoofs ! 

The mail-cart lights are a-gleam out there ; 
’Tis come — his letter of love — at last ; 

But duty! — the “ wires ” first claim her care. 

lioudly the trembling needle click’d, 

Out flash’d the syllables one by one, 

Each like a blow that would strike her down — 
Bravely she wrote till the work was done. 

What was this message ? What were the vmrds, 
Driving the blood from her cheek as she read ? 
Nothing of joy, or of hope, or of love, 

These, only these — “Clarence Bering is deadT 
Campbell EAB-Bi^0W2r. 
By permmion Q/ths Aidkor, 


Abound the cottage sweeps the uortliern blast, 

Icy and shrill. The giant leafless elms 
That tower above the village, moan and bow 
Trembling before the fierce, relentless gale ; 

And the thick snowflakes, at their ^lent work, 

Are swiftly hiding, with a spotless robe, 

The brown thatch’d cottage roof. Beneath that roof, 
Sad and alone, this bitter Christmas Eve, 

An old man sits. His head droops on his breast, 
And with a steadfast eye, that seems to read 
Past memories or future mysteries 
In the red glow, he gazes in the fire. 

As a quick dancing gleam now and again 
Starts up and plays around his silvery hdir, 

The furrowed brow, the wan and wasted cheek, 

The dull sad eye, the bent enfeebled form, 

Proclaim with mute and piteous eloquence 
The gnawing anguish of a breaking heart. 

And still he sits, and still he gazes on, 

As though the fire held all he loved on earth. 

All that he loves ! — he has no one to love. 

His thoughts are in the past, and as he looks 
He sees betwixt the bars a Christmas Eve 
Ten dreary years ago — it seems to him 
Ten centuries — when he, poor broken wretch I 
Was light of heart as any man on earth ; 

The happy husband of a loving wife, 

The doting father of a darling child. 

And eighteen years of peace and joy had passed, 
His fairy child the sunshine of his home ; 

Eighteen bright years of roseate happiness, 
Without one cloud to dim his sunny life. 

Then the dark shadow of the coming doom 
Fell o’er his house — and yet he knelv it not. 
Honest and trusting, open as the day. 

Holding man’s honour dearer than his life, 

Could he read “ Villain ” in the smiling face 
Of that glib youth who won his daughter's love ? 
And when the mother’s heart was stirred with doubt 
And vague foreboding of some coming ill, 

He answered, laughing, “ Never fear, good wife ; 
Marry above |ier station ? What of that % ^ 

Our Mary’s sweet enough to wed an earl ; 

Trust me, the young Squire’s lucky winning her 1 

And so his toolish dream went on and on, 

Until th'jjt awful morn when he awoke 
To leai^ the tidings of her shameful flight,* 

And g4ze upon the wreck of love and home. 

Blow followed blow ; his poor heartbroken wilt, 
Cnishted by her erring daughter’s load of shame, 
SickerJed and drooped ; and, aU within the monthi 
Dkjed with her lost child’s name upon her lips. 

A nd he was left alone : and as he cre|&t 
Hack from her grave to what was once ids home 
His heart was hardened ^ With a feajrfii oath 
-He cursed alilce betrayer and betrayed, 

And raising up his hand toward thb 
V May God abandon me in death,** he «ed, 

“ If ewftr J look on her face a^tifi j 
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Though sho were starving at my very door, 

May God’s curse seize me if I succour her 1 ” 

Ten years ago — ^ten dreary years ago. 

Louder and fiercer blows the chilling blast, 
Moaning and sighing through the leafless trees ; 
Closer the old man cowers o’er the fire, 

Sprwding his hands towards the dancing flame. 

A fearful night,” he mutters ; then he thinfes 
Of his grim oath, and wonders — Is she dead ? 

“ May God abandon me ” Hark ! What was 

that? 

Nothing— -the wind was howling round the door 
And moved the latch a little. But that cry 2 
Like a stone statue sat the old man there, 

His heart like ice, his face the hue of death. 

Again that cry. Hush I ’twas a human voice 
That mingled with the howling of the wind. 

Lather 1 ” A mighty troubling seized the man, 
But still ho answered not. Faint came the cry, 

“ Father, have pity on me ; let me in ! ” 

And still the old man trembled more and more, 

Bub stiH he answered not. Loud shrieked the blast 
Like some lost spirit in eternal woe ; 

And as its wail rang louder round the house 
Once more that cry came faintly from the door : 

Father, I’m dying ! I, your only child ! 

Forgive me ! pity me ! Oh, take mo home ! ” 

And then a fierce convulsion shook the man ; 

With a half sob he staggered to his feet 
And turned towards the door ; hut even then 
He started back, and throwing up his hands, 

“ My oath, my oath !” he cried ; and, sinking down, 
He stopped his ears, and crushed his bleeding heart, 
And sab and gazedf and gazed into the fire. 

The night wore on, the embers sank and died, 
The wind howled ever fiercely round the house. 

But all beside was still ; the cry had ceased. 

In the dark chamber motionless he sat, 

Shutting bis ears against the moaning blast ; 
Alone-— no, not alone ; for as he sat 
A spirit seemed to pass before his eyes, 

And through the gloom he saw his wife’s dead face, 
Sad and reproachful, gazing int^s his ; 

And as she passed a deep and hiournful voice 
Stole 'through the fast-closed portals of his ears : 

** Too late for mercy*now, our child is dead ! ” 

And then the mighty torrent of remorse, 
Bursting the floodgates of his anguished soul, 
Washed out the crimson record of his oath ; 

And with a cry that froze upon his lips, 
started to his feet and gained the door. 

An awful fcerros: whispered at his heart. 

And ihe dread words rang loud within his ears : 
Too late, too late ! our child is dead — dead — 
dead!” 

He tore the iron fastenings from the door 
And flung it wide ; and as the shrieHng wind 
Hushed in triumphant with its snowy freight, 
Across the Iflmeshold fell— a frozen corpse. 

He spoke no word, he never uttered cry, 

But clamping his dead child against his breast, 


He sank and fell beside the open door, 

And his worn soul went forth to meet his child. 
And kindly Death joined hahd in hand fpr aye* 
The storm their requiem and their shroud the snow. 

And when the morning rose, and Christmas bells 
Proclaimed glad tidings of great joy to men, 

They knelt for mercy at that open door, 

Where the great Father of forgiving love 
Welcomes His erring children’s coming home. 

* Alfeed Beelyn, 

By permission of the AtUlior and 
Messri. Caeson & Comeefobd. 


BEARING YOHR “ CROSS.” 

“ Stand up, sir,” said the counsel to me, when my 
cross-examination came on. “ Don’t lean on the 
rail; it is disrespectful to the Court. So you say 
you were standing on the kerbstone when the van 
was coming along, and you distinctly saw it run 
into the plaintift’s carriage, which was at a stand- 
still on its proper side ? ” “ Yes, I did.” “ You 

say the carriage was standing still ; what do you 
mean by standing still ? ” “ Why, at rest, I sup- 

pose.” “ Don’t ‘ suppose ’ here, sir, but answer the 
question. Do you wish the jury to understand 
that it was absolutely without motion ? ” “ Cer- 

tainly.” “ Are you prepared to swear that the 
horse had all its four legs firmly on the ground 2 ” 
“ I thought so.” Don’t ‘ think ’ here, sir, but 
answer the questions. Might it not well have 
been that the hoi’se was pawing the ground with 
its fore-foot 2 ” I owned that this might possibly 
have been so, without my noticing it. “And would 
that action communicate no motion to the car- 
riage ? ” “ Possibly it might, an imperceptible 

motion.” “ Now, sir, what sort of eyesight have 
you got 2 ” “ Fairly good,” I answered. “ Oh, only 
fairly good; the jury will make a note of that. 
What do you mean by fairly good?” “Well, I 
can see clearly enough across the street.” “ Your 
eyes, I see, look rather red now, what is that owing 
to ? ” I explained that I had a cold in the head. 
“ Ah, a cold in the head ! Now, do you ever see 
double 2 ” At this insinuation I felt myself turning 
warm, and was too angry to aoswer. 

“ Now, sir, look at the jury, please, and not at 
the door, though no doubt you would be glad 
enough to walk through it. (Much laughter.) 
Who asked .you to give evidence in this case 2 ” I 
replied that the owner of the carriage had begged 
my name, as I was a witness of the occurrence ; that 
I had given it to him, and that his solicitor had 
taken a note of my evidence. “You expect to 
make rather a good thing out of this, I sup- 
pose 2 ” “ Nothing but my expenses.” “ No little 
dinners ; no trip to the Isle of Wight, eh 2 
Do ybu expect the jury to believe that yoii 
come here out of pure love of justice? ” I S£dd I 
did, whereupon he fairly laughed towards the jury, 
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and seveirtil of them reciprocated. “You seem 
pretty well accustomed to give evidence, sir ^ does it 
often happen to you to he walking along the street 
and to fie® occuri’enccs out of which you can turn 
an honest penny t said I really did not know 
what ho meant. He remarked that my prevari- 
cation would bo duly noted. 

He paused, and in my folly I really thought my 
cross-examination was over ; but no. After rustling 
his papers about, he put his finger on a part of his 
brief as if quoting from it. “ IS^ow,” he began, 
“ WOTe you not convicted at the Denbigh 4 -ssizes in 
1874 for embezzlement ? ” This was to me such an 
absiird question that I laughed outright, which led 
him to continue, “No levity, sir ; an'^wer the ques- 
tion,” and here he cast his eyebrows again in the 
direction of the jury. “Well,” I replied, “con- 
sidering that I was never in Wales in my life ” 

** Don’t fence with me, sir ; answer the question. 
Yes or No.” “ No, then.” “ As I am instructed, 
gentlemen, the witness is a time-expired convict, 
and therefore not to he believed on his oath. I 
have here a copy record of the conviction of John 
Smith. How do you prove that you are not the 
John Smith referred to? Answer the question, 

plain Yes or No.” “ How can I ” 1 began, 

but was immediately pounced upon by “ Plain Yes 
or No, sir, without note or comment.” “ Well, 
but ” I tried again. 

Here the judge looked up from his notes, and 
said severely, “You really must answer the ques- 
tion Yes or No as you are requested.” “ But, my 
lord,” I began, “ he asks me how I prove some- 
thing ; how can I answer with a Yes or ” 

Whereupon the judge interrupted me more severely 
still ; “ I have cautioned you for your own benefit, 
and it will not be for your advantage to refuse to 
answer.” I was dumfounded ; on seeing which 
the counsel was wreathed in smiles, and continued, 
“ Now that you have done arguing with the Court, 
sir, will you answer Yes or No ? ” Here was a 
pretty predicament. How could I prove that I 
was not John Smith, of Denbigh, by a Yes or No ? 
I was too exasperated to say anything, and the 
counsel triumphantly said, “ I have been a long 
time extracting this admission from the defendant, 
I mean the witness, but we have got him at last.” 

Then he paused again, but this time I was too 
wary to imagine it was over, and wondered what 
fresh tortures he would invent. He began again. 
“ You are a hosier in the City, I believe ? ” “ Yes.” 
“ Ever been bankrupt ? ” “ Never.” “ Nor made 

any arrangement with your creditors?” “No.” 

Have you ever been refused credit by a wholesale 
house ? ” I admitted that it might have happened 
during my early struggles in busiiiess. I then had 
to state my income, the amount of which he sarcas- 
tically referred to the consideration of the Income 
Tax Commissioners. Then came a little more rust- 
ling of his papers, and the next question was in a 
bland and sm^ve manner, so much so that I reaUy 


thought he had done persecuting me, and began to 
pluck up courage.^ He im|uir^ whether I was 
maiTied, and replying that 1 was, said I looked so 
— “very much married,*^ in fact---and asked how 
many children I had, and whether they were all 
well in health. And then he grew a little more 
stern, and wished to know on what terms I lived 
with jmy wife. I said, the b^t of terms. Was I 
prepared to swear that I had never thrashed her 
so badly that I had been burned in effigy by the 
neighbours ? — here he consulted his papers — this 
occurring on the 24th of July last, 8.17 in the 
evening. I replied that I never had, and that on 
the date in question my wife and I were miles 
apart, she being at Margate and I at Shepherd’s 
Bush. “ Oh,” he resumed with a “ got-him-at-last 
sort of air, “ so you swear that you were at Shep- 
herd’s Bush on J uly 24, at 8.17 p.M. ? ” I answered 
that if not there I was certainly somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of London. “ Then you are really 
not prepared to swear exactly where you were ? ” 
I said not exactly, having no reason to recall that 
particular date. “I hope your lordship and the 
jury will note this important admission. Now, 
sir, we will pass from what is evidently a painful 
subject to you. Did you ever use harsh language 
to your wife’s mother ? ” I said that my wife’s 
mother was dead. “ And your eldest son, where 
is he at present?” I said that he was at a 
boarding-school. “ Ah,” he exclaimed triumph- 
antly, “that’s what I wanted to get at. You 
may stand down, sir.” 

I will only note in conclusion a few of the ex- 
pressions applied -to me by “ my learned friend ** 
in his address to the jury. “ This witness,” he 
said, “ whose peculiar demeanour in the box you 
will all have observed, gentlemen, admits that the 
carriage might have been in motion, and therefor© 
on the wrong side, though he pretends to split 
straws with you and calls the motion imperceptible. 
He claims to have appeared here to-day in the 
interests of justice. I do not know what your 
impression was, ge^^tlemen, but mine certainly waa 
that he is an old l^d at giving evulenoe in these 
bogus cases, and probably makes a good income 
out of it, which never pays a tax to "we Oornmis- 
sioners. (A laugh.) That matter of his conviction 
at the Denbigh Assizes^ will have its due weight 
with you, 1 am sure ; the pretended mistake of 
identity is far from dear to my mind, and his ill- 
timed hilarity on the subject caunot hut have d% 
gusted you. The impossibility of extracting a 
plain * Yes or No ’ answer from him, Who*! it omnes 
to a crucial question, has been patent to us all ; 
and the fact of his being refused credit in the City 
shows what is thought of him there. any more 
is wanted to discrecHt thiatr-well, this lOan, it is his 
cruel conduct to his wife the cd July last.* 
If he is innocent in the matter, is the lad^ 
not here to prove it ? His alibi un oocosion 
is the weakest ever attempted to H fitted on a 
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Court; of J ustice. When we add thereto his ^nduct 
to his mothertin-law^fWho he acknowledges is dead, 
the result of his tr^tment Of her, and the fact 
that his boy has to be kept away at boarding-school 
from contact with his evil mode of life, we cannot 
but conclude that he is totally untrustworthy, 

abjectly base and deceitful, and monstrously ** 

but I waited to hear no more. 

From Tub Glob®. 

JBg ^mmion of tho ProprUtoro. 


THE SHIPWRECK OF LOVE. 

Oft tn our lives strange scenes appear. 

But none so sad to me. 

As when, in Autumn’s golden prime, 
storm rose o’er the sea. 

The sun had sunk behind the clouds, 

And birds were whirling Ground ; 

While o’er the land a tempest blew, 

That moaned with wailing sound. 

Quick from their homes, with hastening steps, 
Both men and girls rushed forth, 

And waited on the strand to watch 
The foaming ocean’s wrath. 

For, sinking fast, a ship was seen, 

Her masts all torn away ; 

And nought remained on that bare deck, 

• Save one, who knelt to pray. 

And as the wind one inshint ceased, 

Was heard a piteous cry, 

That sounded through that evening air, 

And still no help was nigh. 

I stood all sad upon the pier, 

Kor mingled with the rest, 

My mind still filled with days long flown, 
When life to me seemed blest. 

Thc;n dreams of love were in my heart ; 

Would God, I then had died : 
little I recked of storms and clouds, 

If she were by my side. 

all^ alas 1 is sadly changed, 

Hope from my soul is flown ; 

The loving smile I lived for then 
Ho longer is mine own. 

While muaing thus, I listless stand, 

And watch a fair form glide 
From. *midst'i]|itat crowd and weeping mass, 
itnd test dose to side. 

I gaae oboe more on that dear fa^, 

Atid iweeb sounds again, 
idnd thhik heart no longer aches, 
ioF0 ia not in vain. 


But when her glance she raised to mine, 

Her tears from angidsh fall, 

And as the storm bursts forth afresh, 

The cause of grief recall. 

For clinging to that sinking ship 
Is one who stole my love, 

And left me sad on earth to grieve, 

With hope alone above. 

She points now to those angry waves, 

With looks of wild despair; 

And pleads aloud, in accents de^, 

To save one struggling there. 

But this poor heart is ever sad, 

With wrongs of days ago ; 

And turning from that weeping form, 
Dwell only on my woe. 

Again she pleads in heartfelt tones, 

And pra5*s now not in vain — 

I plunge into that raging sea, 

My rival now to gain. 

Once more I stand upon that pier, 

And place close to her side 

The one I saved, so dear to her, 

To be her hope and pride. 

I wander still, alone and sad, 

Along that gloomy shore ; 

The wild sea-birds still fly around— 

My dream of love is o’er. 

But alway in my heart there dwells 
A pang no time can stay ; 

For love like mine, that lives through storms, 
Can never fade away. 

Tho’ wind may blow, and nature frown, 

One picture I shall see — 

A man still clinging to a mast, 

A maid on bended knee. 

Mrs. John Mocatta. 

By permission of tlce Author, 


A GALLANT WESCUE. 

Aw— I daresay you’ll hardly cwedit the stowy I’m 
going to tell, 

For I’m only tlie son of a Marquis, a wegular, 
hopeless swell ; 

And I know that it’s most unusual for a bloated 
awistocwat 

To be anything like a he wo, but — aw — I flatter 
myself I’m that. 

I know that my gwammar is decent, that I don't 
call a fellow a “ bloke ” ; 

And if I possessed a donkey— aw — I should not 
wefer to my “ moke.” 

I know pay coats aren’t seedy — ^and most of my hats ‘ 
have bwims, 

And I’m out of the hunt for the lead in a ballad 
by G. R. Sims. 
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But still, though the fates have waised me amongst 
the upper class, * 

IVe done a deed that the bwavest plebeian could 
scarce surpass, * 

A deed of stupenduous couwoge, P nd wegular self- 
sacwifice, 

A deed the fearful stwain of which no man could 
suffer twice I 

— ^’twas on the sands of Cwomah, where, in the 
autumntide, 

I’d taken my wife and her mothah for a week at 
the ocean side ; 

*Twas near the hour of luncheon, and the burning 
midday sun 

"Was wuining my complexion, and — aw — bwowning 
me like a bun. 

Unequal to much exertion, I lay on my back on 
the sand, 

And twied to kill time pewu&ing the book I held 
in my hand — 

•Twas only a guide to Cwomah, of interest not too 
deep, 

To pwevent me gently sinking into a peaceful sleep. 

My wife was lazily sketching a distant bathing 
tent. 

My mothah-in-law was scheming how she could 
circumvent 

The cat of the lodging-house lady, as I sank off to 
dweam — 

To be startled a little later by a woman’s piercing 
scweam. 

Wousing myself in a moment, and gazing towards 
the sea, 

I saw at once the tewwor of the howwor that 
might be 

If I didn’t go to the wescue of a person I abhaw — 

My extremely disagreeable and impudent mothah- 
in-law ! 

There she stood on an island, an island of yellow 
sand, 

With a dozen feet of watah between her and the 
land, 

While behind her the German Ocean was advancing 
slowly near — 

No wonder the poor old lady was pawalysed with 
fear. 

I looked awound for assistance, but not a soul was 
nigh, 

All Cwomah had gone to dine early, and had left 
her there to die, 

Unless I pwoceeded to save her I I, the, bloated 
awistocwat, 

Undertake the honour and glowy of such a deed as 
that I 


As I was — aw — hesitating, up came my wife and 
cried : f 

Oh, look, my own Plautagenet, mamma’s cut off 
by the tide ! ” 

And the lofty cliffs we-echoed tjiat distant cwy 
once more : 

“ Blantagenet ! come quickly ! and oawwy me back 
to the shore ! ” 

I fancy even portahs have sorm limit to their 
stwength. 

And I doubt if the sturdiest costah would quite 
have gone the length 

Of wemoving his shoes and stockings and wading 
through the tide 

To cawwy a female Tichborne back to the other side. 

But with a gwand devotion, wegardless of the fact 
That I might be wishing my life, fwiends, I nerved 
myself to act ; 

I stwuggled thwo’ the watah, it was vewy nigh 
knee-deep — 

And on to the lessening island I climbed the bank 
so steep : 

And I put my arms awound her — and at the 
I seventh twy 

I I lifted her to my bosom, keeping her — aw — well 
! — aw — her legs up high — 

I baw her thwo’ the towwent, back to the sandy 
shore, 

Safe from the German Ocean and its most tewwific 
woar. 

’Twas a twuly noble wescue, but there followed in 
its twack 

Suffewing and wetwibution, for I found I’d 
spwained my back, 

And cut my toe on a pebble, and caught a cold in 
my head — 

But the mothah-in-law was wescued, whom I’d 
given up for dead. 

It’s stwange how seldom ladies are pwoperly imbued 
With anything wesembling the sense of gwatitude ; 
For neither my wife nor the pawent I’d we&twawed 
to her embwace, 

Seemed to think my Stwength aud couwAge Were 
out of commonplace. 

As I lay on the sands and panted I heard no words- 
of pwaise — 

No thanks for my self-devotioU^ m pwoffered 
hewo’s bays — 

The words that at length hwokd si|0Ueo were but 
thirteen, all told : ^ ' 

** Make haste with yoar shoes aftd AtockiogS — the 
cutlets will all be eold ! ** 

Byptrimtim of the Auihof* 
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SOBBK AS A JUDGE. 

I poli’t ca-re ! I say it, and I stick to it, and if 
necessary, 111 swear it on the biggest Testament 
or Prayer Book that was ever used for taking an 
oath upon in any Court of Justice in the kingdom. 

You say it’s all nonsense, that it was imagination, 
that I didn’t see ’em ; but, in the name of all the 
wise men in the East, how the dickens can you 
know? You can tell what you see, but that’s no 
reason why you should be able to tell what I see. 
My eyes were never in your head any more than 
yours were in mihli. 

So I say it agjun, and I’ll maintain it through 
thick and thin, round or solid, that I saw those two 
as plain as eyes could see them, and that they were 
there. This is how it was. 

Jack Bigley had just done walking his wards at 
Fawke’s. 

His governor had com© down stunning, bought 
him a share in an old country practice, and Jack 
was off to mend broken legs, liniment old women’s 
rheumatics, and to take little strangers — which, as 
a matter of course, he would dig up with a golden 
shovel from under the large plantation of rose- 
bushes in his back garden — snugly in his coat-tail 
pocket to all the married couples in the district 
who needed a supply. He was always a good fellow, 
was Jack ; and many’s the jolly night he’s had in 
my rooms in Double Street, Borough. I’ll bet 
anybody a sovereign, even money, that there isn’t 
a man living who could brew such good punch out 
of bad spirits as Jack Bigley could. Oh ! the loo 
we’ve had, and the rubbers we’ve played, tho oysters 
we've eaten, and the songs we've sung long after 
midnight! And when of a morning we’ve gone 
down to the hospital with a buzzing in the head, 
and a sensation as of sick millstones going round 
and round, who could ever contrive better than 
Jack a pleasant little pick-me-up in the dispensary ? 
— one which really did pick you up, you know, stand 
you upon your feet, and set you going, wound up j 
tight, for the remainder of the day. Jack took me 
by the rfeev© one morning in his last week, just 
before w© were going into the theatre, where old 
Bogus iVas going to perform his celebrated operation 
of removing a man’s head without chloroform — 
his Operation, you know, for turned brain — ^and 
wl^pered, ** Te-night — eight sharp — tripe and 
onions,” 

Of course I went, and was there to the minute. 
Tiipe? 

Yes, I should tl^Snk there was tripe, and hot 
potatoes in their Jackets; four great dishes of 
o^ters-*|at little natives, mind you, none of your 
s^bby Bcotdhmep, sprawihig aU over a spongy 

t k biggest lobster I ever saw, a 

splendid salad, whack of picdded salmon, and just 
«* I eEptated where the supper was spread 

out, the fehow the pub ronnd the corner was 
just putting a hrighir pewter pot of porter, with a 


head on like a cauliflower, at. every man’s elbow ; 
for they were already seated — ^seven, and a place 
left for me. That was a supper— the remains were 
not worth much — and the noise we had made over 
it was only the overture to the play about to begin ; 
for no sooner was the table cleared than Jack’s big 
spirit stand was fetched out, a kettle of hot water 
was pinging on the hob, the waiter brought in 
lemons and sugar, pipes and tobacco, Jack put his 
cigar box beside them, and then, while we religiously 
set to work to fill the room with smoke, Jack slipped 
out into his bedioom, returned with his washhand- 
basin, which he swore was perfectly clean for the 
occasion, and in it brewed the bigge^^b jorum of 
punch I ever saw in my life. 

It wasn’t too big for us, for we went again and 
again, Jack’s face beaming as he ladled out the 
steaming compound. And then the harmony ! 
Talk about making the welkin ring ! You should 
have heard us make the glasses ring till somebody 
in the next house hammered at the wall ; when, 
taking it for applause, we immediately sang, him 
“ Rambling Dan ” with the “ Ha ! ha 1 ” chorus, 
and the five “ hurrahs ! ” at the end of every verse. 
You mayn’t know the song, but it is always sung 
with a full orchestral accompaniment — poker, 
shovel and tongs, teaspoons on the edges of glasses, 
the chaiiman, of course, beating time with a hammer 
upon the mahogany table. Wo had no sooner 
finished than theie was a tapping on the wall on the 
other side, which of course meant “ encore ” ! So 
we sang it again with two extemporised verses, 
composed for the occasion by Jack Bigley. Directly 
after this there was a knock at the door, which 
opened, and a man said soi letliing about a noise ; 
but as we all with one consent made a rush at him, 
he fled, and we were allowed to enjoy our harmony 
in peace for the rest of the evening. 

It wasn’t all singing, you know. We had a game 
at cards, but it was voted slow ; and Tom Burrows 
did the h’og on the stone in the middle of the table 
with a candle at each corner. Bob Bummins,, too, 
did his balancing tricks with three full tumblers of 
grog on a cane-bottom chair — balanced on his chin 
without spilling a drop. He tried standing on his 
head upon a quart decanter, and got on pretty 
well till Tom Burrows spirked him in the ribs with 
the waxy end of a pipe stem, when he went over 
backwards into the coal-scuttle, and then wanted 
to fight Tom for half a sovereign. 

It was all over, though, directly, bless you ; and 
they shook hands, and^ were the best of friends ; 
when, to keep the game alive. Jack Bigley went 
and got a pint Guinness’s stout bottle, cleared the 
table, and putting the neck downwards, sat on the 
bottom, and spun himself round. 

Bless you, it was beautiful|I I never saw any- 
thing like it. His hands and legs flew out, and he 
went round like a teetotum or a top; till Tom 
Burrows must spoil it by making belief the bottle 
was his peg, and wanted to take him up in a spoon. 
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W© w©!*© all too good-fetunotirad to quawl, and 
we did Eave the jolTiest night you over knew. 

W© had more singing; and when the song 
hadn’t any chorus w© m^e on© — a good rattling 
one, too-^ — and we encored one another two or three 
times over, and then began again. We never had 
the slightest idea of breaking up, and should have 
gone on until the milk came round if it had not 
been for Tom Burrows, who, from beidg the 
larkiest fellow of the whole lot, suddenly broke 
down and began to cry. It was no use slapping 
him on the back and trying to comfort him — he 
would keep on crying and talking about his mother, 
and saying if she only knew ; till it upset Bob 
Bummins, who wiped one of his eyes, and said he 
hadn’t been to church for nine Sundays. 

That spoiled it, you know, for Bob got worse 
than Tom Burrows, and would keep on saying that 
he meant to turn over a new leaf. Then Tom 
Burrows came and called him brother, and they 
stood and shook one another’s hands, and cried 
into the same pocket-handkerchief ; till Dick 
Whkrton said he should go home now, and went 
and laid himself down under the table amongst the 
oyster-shells, with a big lobster-claw under the 
small of his back. I’m not quite sure about which 
way I went homo, but I remember how nice and 
fresh the cool night air felt, and that all the police- 
men were walking in pairs. I mention that last, 
you know, lest you should think that I was in the 
slightest degree overcome. In fact when I dropped 
my umbrella, and then when my hat fell off, as I 
stooped to pick it up, I remember what I said to 
the pair of policemen who were civil enough to 
pick them up ; and we chatted so that they walked 
home beside me ; and, as I’d got thick gloves on, 
they felt in my waistcoat-pocket for me, and got 
out my latch-key and opened the door. Just to 
show you that I was perfectly correct, I’ll mention 
•what the pair of policemen said, and that was — 
“ Of course you can find your way upstairs, sir ? ” 
And they wouldn’t have said that if I had been in 
that reprehensible state in which some young men 
return home from a bachelor’s party. Ah! I 
recollect everything perfectly. How they had left 
no candlestick for me in the proper place, and how 
something was left in the passage for me to stumble 
over ; and then the rug at the foot of the stairs 
was rucked u.p, and two stair-rods loose, so that 
three times over I was nearly stumbling up the 
stairs. ** There’s a Kght in my room,” I remember 
saying. And that accounted, of course, for there 
being no candle left in the passage. So I smiled 
to myself as I paused for a moment on the landing, 
and tried to hum over the chorus of “ Rambling 
Dan,” just to amuse my landlady, and to let her 
know that I was back safe. But I was so out of 
breath that I forgot it, and turning the handle 
with my left hand — my left hand because I held 
my umbrella in my right — I walked in. 

You see, I am so particular about all these 


little facts that it shows you I could not have 
dreamed or imagined what I saw. For there, with 
my camphine lamp on the table* the bottle of 
brandy and a jug of hot water, ^t two skeletons 
in the easy chairs, on© on each Side of the fire. 
One of them was sitting looking at the fire, and 
evidently musing; his light eltew rested on the 
table, and with his left hand ho h©ld a long clay 
pipe between his teeth, and puffed out a cloud of 
smoke. The other seemed in a rollicking frame of 
mind as well as body, or rather bones, tor he sat 
with his legs crossed and hanging On the arm of 
the easy-chair ; one of my cigail was between his 
teeth, alight, and he held up a glass of steaming 
brandy and water, as if about to drink my health, 
nodding at me as I came in. 

I was not frightened, not a bit of it; for I’d 
known those skeletons for the last two years. They 
lived, when at home, in the second case on the 
right-hand side os you went into the museum at 
Fawkes’s, but how it was that they had taken it 
into their heads — skulls, I mean — ^to come out 
and visit' me, was a puzzler. So I stood looking at 

them, when the rollicking one actually began to 
chant between his teeth — and, mind you, without 
dropping his cigar — the chorus of “Rambling 
Dan,” finishing off by clanking his bony legs 
together, his phalanges rattling like castanets. 

“ Your health, old fellow,” he said then. And 
removing his cigar, he drank a hearty draught of 
brandy and water. 

I wasn’t frightened ; and I was perfectly clear 
in the head, I tell you; for I was so surprised 

then, that I remember looking down into the easy- 
chair to see if there was a pool of brandy and 
water trickling down through the empty ribs. 

But, no — I could see the sacrum and the upper 
bones of the pelvis, and they were quite dry. 

“ Absorbed, my boy, absorbed,” he said laughing ; 
and it was a strange, harsh laugh. ** Now, then, 
Rattler, have a drink of this,” he said to his bony 
vis-d-vis. 

But the other skeleton only nodded his head 
slowly twice, and went on smoking* the wteaths 
curling up towards the ceiling. 

“ Shut the door, old fellow,” said the rollicking 
skeleton to me. “ I don’t want rhoumatisiii In my 
bones, if you do in yours. That’s ]?ight,” he con- 
tinued, as I complied. “ Now com® and sit down, 
and I’ll give you a lecture on osteology ; for you’re 
horribly shaky about your bones.” ^ 

“ Who told you ? ” I said, determined to keep a 
bold face on the matter. 

“I heard old Bogus abuse yoiMT articulation 
paper, and tell you that you’d #10 pateUa in 
the wrong place. Hr t ha 1 ha f hear a good 
deal, don’t we. Rattler % ” 

The other skeleton nodded its' head slowly 
again; and this solemn. Blow mo?#»©nt did give 
me something of a ohul. As roUioki»g 

fellow, I didn^ mind him a hit; and to show him 
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that I didn't I spirkad him with the ferule of my 
umbrella in the Same way that Ruromins did Tom 
Burrows when he was standing on his head. 

“ I say ! ” he said, don’t do that.” 

<* Why not ? ” I said. What do you mean by 
coming and taking possession of a fellow’s room ? ” 

“S’pose I’d got my thoracic viscera with me, 
and you'd abraded the surface of my lungs, or 
scratched my pleura ] you wouldn’t have liked it, I 
know,” 

“Well, perhaps not;” I said, “but anyhow, I 
wish you’d go.” 

“ Don’t hurry US,” he said, “ we don’t often get a 
night out. Mrs yourself a glass.” 

I did 8O4 and lit a clay pipe. But I didn’t care 
for it; so I lit a cigar, and sat smoking, and 
looked at them. 

“ That’s good brandy,” said the rollicking skele- 
ton, after another draught. “ I say, what do you 
think I died of?” 

“ Hung for burglary, I should say, or entering 
people’s houses in their absence.” 

“Get out,” be said, “I had d.t. horrible; take 
care of yourself — don’t you.” 

“ Not if I can help it,” I said. 

And then I started, for Rattler had gone. 

Now, I didn’t see him go, and I know he didn’t 
pass my chair. But he was gone, and there was 
an end of it. 

“ It’s a curious life, mine,” said the rollicking 
skeleton, “ wired together as I am. I’m glaJ of a 
change. A case-bottle’s all very well, but a glass- 
case is too much of a good thing.” 

Then be leaned over towards me, in a curious 
sneering fashion, laughing with his feet, if I may 
so express the way in which he made them quiver ; 
and he annoyed me so that I said to him at last : 

“ Bray keep still.” 

“ I would,” he said ; “ but it’s time to get up.” 

He rose from the chair and walked into the 
waU, straight in, without a pause ; and somehow 
those words of his made such an impression on me 
that they seemed to hang in the air, and they were 
the tot I heard later on in the morning, when my 
hot water was brought to the door. 

Ahl you may say what you like, but if it’s 
possible for two skeletons to get out of a case and 
come down several streets in the dead of night, 
and visit a medical student, those two visited me. 

Geo. Manville Fenn. 

R^p0rmmim oft&e Anchor, 


THE TEAEFDL CORNET. 

To-nay, arresting the pi^ra’ feet, • * 

A cornet I heard in hurrying street. * 

Common the eomet and man that played it. 
What was it so telling and |>kintive made it ? 


I couldA’fc f it — what could be its spell ? 
There wap one, I knew; that* i could but feel well. 

Often I’d heard our Kcenig play, 

But never the cornet before to-day. 

Strange was its charm, it must be confessed ; 
Whence was its power you’d little have guessed. 

The player was one not worth a rap, 

With a broken hat and a coat with no nap, 

Out at thq elbows, with shoes that let 
Out his bare toes, and, in, the wet. 

Wrinkled and old, too aged by half 

To be standing for pence amid jeer and laugh : 

Though many I saw, to my elbows nigh, 

Thought little of laughter, as moved as I. 

What could the cause be that all of us made 
Not able to stir while that tune he played ? 

’Twas a common stieet-air I shouldn't have lin- 
gered, 

Except I’d been forced, to hear uttered or finger'd. 

One — why, a month past, each urchin had 
hvmm’d it, 

No organ but ground it, no scraper but 
strumm’d it. 

And yet as it swelled now, and died through my 
ears, 

My heart it beat to it and praised it with tears. 

You’ll think me maudlin ; I wasn’t a fool 
To let that cornet my feelings rule ; 

For the powers that ruled in that cornet’s breath 
Were not age and want, but misery and death. 

Away in a dirty lane of the town, 

A close court where never the sun comes down ; 

TJp reeking stairs, if you’ll pick your way, 

You’ll come to a garret so high, there’s day. 

Next, to your wonder, cleanly though bare, 
Though with half of a table and hardly a chair ; 

Though the rusty grate seems little to know 
Of coals, and the cupboard no bread can show ; 

Yet the room* is furnished, as better ones are, 

In city and country, aye, near and afar. 

For a silence is there that is hushing your breath, 
And throned, on a bed in the corner, is Death. 

The sunshine seems dim and the day full of awe. 
As it touches with reverence that old bed of straw ; 

And the withered face on it, with hair thin and 
grey, 

To pay for whose coffin that comet must play. 
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Yes : to pftf dues to death for Hs aged old ^ife, 
That corftet jm suing for pence there to lif©» 

Who 'Wonders — not t-^viny heart to it heat, 

When grief and loVe played it afar in the street ? 

Who wonders — not I— I never had known 
A comet like that for tears in its tone ! 

That I felt in its music a terrible sense ^ 

Of a something beyond a mere playing for pence I 

The heart it was played it — the he^rt it was 
heard it, 

And therefore it was that old wretched breath 
stirred it. 

God send that few players may play so well 
The cornet such grief and such want to tell ; 

That the ears of few passers be startled again 
By a cornet that grief plays, a cofEn to gain. 

** W. C. Bennett. 

By permission of the Author. 


GEORGE LEE. 

** OnivALET is dead among us ! ” 

So sigh those who read the tale 
Of .^thur and his Knights. They wrong us. 

Not alone to knights in mail 
Does that noble self-disdain, 

That recks not peril, strife, and pain, 

In succour of the oppressed, pertain. 

There are now, too, lives sublime, 

Heroes (let us thank God for it !) 

Whose blight deeds, from time to time. 
Cast a glow on these our days — 

Some like beacons from a turret, 

Some upholding lordly ways, 
lasten, while 1 tell the story 
Of a humble man, George Lee, 

Who, in life unknown to glory, 

Will in death remembered be 
By the men 'mong whom he died, 

Their example and their pride. 

“ riEE, riEB, FIEE I ” 

That dread cry in dead of night 
Rouses the sleepers with aftiught, 

Adown the narrow squalid street ; * 

And while men tumble to their feet, 

And snatch their earnings up with oaths, 
Wives clasp their babes and tattered clothes, 
And all run out into the ways, 

On which the lurid firelight pla 3 ^s. 

The faces of that crowd show plain 
Starvation, misery, and pain ; 

Strang© that to this sad life they cling ® 

As much as placid priest, or king 
Upon his throne may do I Along 


The street, from every open door 
And court and alley, fresh streams pour, 

To swell the dens© excited throng* 

The cry is “ Water ! ” now. Below 
The doomed house press the serried ranks, 

And pass the buckets from the tanks ; 

While the bewildered inmates throw 
All they can into the street. 

The crowd screams out, “ Come down I A sheet 
Of flame is rising, and the smoke 
Grows dense ! Come down before it choke 
Your breath ! ” “ Where are the engines ? Se© 1 

It spreads ! God help us ! Not alone 
This house ; the entire street will b© 

Abbize if they are long delayed I 

There’s ne’er a hope for us but on© " 

The fire-brigade, the fire-brigade * ” 

Hark ! — God be thanked ! — ^at last I D’you hear 
That distant roar that grows more near ? 

“ Eire / FIRE ! FIRE ! ” as on they tear 
Down the close streets ; for dear lif© rushing, 

Like a coal-black steed that is spurred to 
death — 

To right, to loft, the people crushing- — ■ 

Sending sparks from its fiery breath, 

The engine comes panting. Its riders draw up 
Where the flames, now mounting to heaven, 
glow 

On the pavement of human heads below, 

And water is poured as into a cup, 

On the seething walls and molten glass ; 

And a smoke, as of hell, sweeps over all. 

They have set the escape against the wall ; 

“ There’s never a soul there, mates 1 ” cries Lee, 
The fireman (he who, three days hence, 

With his strong right arm for competence. 

Shall wed the girl he has loved from a boy — 
Gallant George Lee, his comrades^ Joy)- 

“ No soul within ? ” Th© crowd cries, “ None ! ” 
But e’en while they answer one halloas, “ See, 
There’s a woman up there, in the topmost 
room 1 ” 

Yes, at an open window, alone, 

Looming out black against the glare. 

Stands a shadow of hopeless, dull, despair. 

With folded hands, foreseeing her doom— 

She is face to face with death. 

On© minute 

Lee looks at her and the escape, no more*; 

Then through the smoke that blinds the door 
He springs over burning stair and floor. 

Up to the roof, if he can but win it! 

With tight-clenched Ups that breath© no word, 
Scorched and blinded, yet undeterr^i 
He struggles on. From below, seeing 
The whole house now is one blazing stack. 

Cry out, “ never n^^us© I Oqjn© back I " 

But what is peril to sight or limb# 

If the life of a hapless human beiiSg 
Has yet a chance to b© saved by hilu? 

So through the fumes that n©yr ©ppress hiitt. 
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Fainting, falling, he beats his way 

To the room where the woman stands at bay, 

With the flames, like bloodhounds, licking the 
edge 

Of the window. They cry, “ He’s safe ! God bless 
him!” 

, , . . Js he safe? He has reached her, seized 
her, stands 

With her form in his arms on the parapet- 
ledge. 

Men hold their breath ; the sight appals 
The stoutest hearts, for he reels ; his hands 
Cannot reach the escape. “ O God in heaven, 

Let him not die ! ” That prayer is given 
With alb men’s hearts. He grasps a cleft 
In the burning bricks, with just strength left 
To save the woman, and then he falls ! 

A scream of hdrror runs down the street : 

George Lee lies dead at the people’s feet I 

Children, ere you sleep to-night 
In your cots secure from fear, 

Think of those brave men who light 
For your lives when peril’s near. 

Other soldiers war with men : 

These with fire, — a lowlier trade — 

For their fellow-citizen, 

Fight the fight of their brigade. 

At your nursery window sill 

Stand, and think, ere lying down, 

When the lonely streets are still, 

How they guard the sleeping town, 

Childi’en, ask not of your Father 
Honour, glory, length of days ; 

There is something I had rather 

You possessed, worth more than praise 
Of men or worldly profit. Ask 

For heart of grace and strength of will 
To be true heroes, and fulfil 
Like this man, each his daily task ; 

Living for others — dying too 
Without a murmur, if need he. 

Bear him in mind : I breathe for you 
No better hope^ — he like George Lee ! 

Hamilton Aid^. 

of the Author. 


•THE MHTHAL IMPBOVEMENT SOCIETY’S 
CONCERT. 

ThbiuB! was ^ng to he a grand concert at the 
Mutual Improvement Society that had its period- 
icals of Sprouts ; and as the members were to sing 
themselves in additidn to the professionals, and 
Tom sold the tickets and hung the bills in his win- 
flow, he felt bound to go. So after tea, off they 
nil went, Bessy and Christopher, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Chirpey, in full dress, and got there just as 


it began, in Professor Fandago’s Assembly Rooms, 
where the society met on the off-nights of the balls. 
It was commenced by a young man dressed in 
black, without a shirt collar, and having much the 
appearance, as Mr. Chirpey remarked, of an under- 
taker’s apprentice ; which cheerful line of life one 
would hardly have supposed that the jolly man 
knew anything at all about. It commenced by 
this young man striding into the concert-room, 
seizing a music-stool, and, just as all expected tc 
see him commence some operation in the uphol- 
stery lihe, sitting down to the piano, and com- 
mencing a song. 

Such a song too ! It was called “ The Dream 
of the Reveller,” and described how, when some 
foreign nobleman gave a party, he was horrified at 
discovering amongst his guests a skeleton, who, to 
make him more lively and festive in his appearance, 
was represented as adorned with “ mildewed and 
rotten hair.” It was quite awful, and, as Bess;^ 
said, made her creep all over. The skeleton, how- 
ever, appeared to have behaved himself rather con- 
vivially than otherwise, for he drank a large goblet 
of wine, although anatomists would have wondered 
where the skeleton could have disposed of it ; for 
if he had swallowed it, it must have come splashing 
through his ribs and pelvis on to the floor. But, 
as Tom sensibly observed, very probably it all got 
into his head, which large goblets of wine are apt 
to do. 

Then a young lady sang “ Come Dwell with Me,” 
but the invitation was given in such a low, nervous 
tone as to be what the newspapers call quite in- 
audible from the gallery. And Sprouts said he 
shouldn’t have seemed to care much about accept- 
ing it; and Bessy looked at the young lady, and 
said wickedly she was sure he would ; upon which, 
from a sudden start. Sprouts is supposed to have 
pinched her, for she cried, very softly though, 
“ Oh ! now, pray, don’t, Tom 1 ” and Mr. Chirpey 
said, very quietly, Turn him out ! ” And then the 
gaunt young man, who was called in the pro- 
gramme Mr. Tombs, obliged the company again. 

His next song — for he was the great gun of the 
amateurs, and w.as never got rid of by hearing only 
once — was something about a maniac. And cer- 
tainly he gave a very good idea of a maniacal state 
of mind in his pianoforte accompaniment, for he 
banged the notes high and low, and broke the 
strings, and worked the pedals at such an excited 
and ferocious state that one could hear no words 
except the burden : 

“No, by heaven ! — no, by heaven I ! 

I am not mad 111” 

At the last verse though, he changed his opinion, 
and declared that somebody had driven him mad. 
The audience appeared to believe neither of his 
asserjiions ; and to think that, insane as he must 
have been to have attempted such a song, the 
earliest sympton of returning reason was evinced 
by Ms concluding it. 
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They applauded very much, though ; and so did 
Mr. Cbirpey, with his stick ; after which" he said 
he would recommend Mr. Tombs to publish his 
son^s in on© volume, if he had any more like them, 
feehng assured that they would be very popular 
amongst gravediggers, and that no family — ^he 
meant no family vault, Tom whispered to Bessy — 
should be without a copy. 

Next came two lady pupils of Herr Fireverhst, 
who directed the concert ; and Bessy felt great in- 
terest in them, because, as she whispered to 
Mrs. Chirpey, she had made one of theif dresses. 
The duet put down for them in the bills was “ I 
Know a Bank,” upon which Tom said to Bessy, so 
did he, and he had some money in it too — put in 
every Monday evening, from seven till nine, in 
sums not exceeding half-a-crown. And this was 
thought so excellent a joke that it was passed round 
to the party. Then another gentleman sang “ The 
“Vyhite Squall,” which Mr. Chirpey thought he imi- 
^ted very well ; and when he came to the end, and 
shouted something about the bark being gulped by 
an ocean wave, he worked upon the feelings of the 
audience so that they encored him, upon which he 
gave them, “ The Keturn of the Admiral.” In 
this there was a line about its being so dark that 
they could see nothing but a whistle and a plunge, 
which Mr. Chirpey could not make out at all, and 
said they might as well talk about hearing the 
moonlight ; and Bessy agreed with him, until Tom 
told her it was what was called “ poetic licence,” 
upon which she felt quite satisfied. 

The amateur portion of the concert being over, 
the talented professionals now began, Herr 
Fireverkst sitting down to perform tbe overture 
to “ Semiramide,” with variations; and as this will 
take some time, from the “ iwm, tum^ tv/niy 

tumity of the commencement to the end, 

we will fill up the period by speculations on the 
performer. 

Herr Fireverkst was a professor of the piano- 
forte. Similar professors are not persons whose 
talents have been crowned by that title by any 
learned assembly : they give themselves their own 
degree, and print “ Professor ” on their cards, for 
the sufficient reason that they piofess to play on 
an instrument. On the same principle, Mrs. 
Twigs, the mangling-woman, who lived next door 
to Tom in the court, was a professor, because she 
professed to use Baker’s Patent Mangle, although 
all the time she well knew that she didn’t. 

Herr Fireverkst had great powers of execution. 
Everybody who lived in the same street knew it, 
for he had a great love of playing with open win- 
dows, so that on fine evenings the very cab-horses 
were startled with his bursts of brilliancy ; and, at 
all times, strange rumblings, like thunder shut up 
in a drum, pervaded the thoroughfare. I^e had 
tieen known to play the overture to “Figaro” 
right through in half a minute, in that style of 
playing known as Macadamised music ; and when 


he appeared at a concert h© never looked at th© 
audience, but sat down, played whafiever he liked, 
and then walked out, with a look that plainly said. 
There I if you don’t like thatf you’re a set of 
t^telesB wretches ; and if you do, I Won’t play it 
again ! ” Herr Fireverkst made a point of never 
playing in private when he thought any one wanted 
to hear him; but he appeared to delight in 
voluntarily beginning interminable pieces of his 
own composition, where he knew they could not bo 
appreciated, and would only prove an annoyance. 

He also wore mighty moustaches, in common 
with most of his brethren. With all deference to 
their taste, it certainly seems strange when a man 
with his head dressed in the style of a biigand, an 
ancient gladiator, or an officer of the old Imperial 
Guard, enters a concert-room and coolly sits down 
to play soft accompaniments to other people’s 
songs. It is true he may put a little character into 
the aflTair by scowling ferociously at everybody, 
but as nobody notices him much during the pro- 
gress of the ballad, even this must become tedious 
at last. And it is no doubt to remedy this that 
several professors have invented remarkable styles 
of dressing their heads, so peculiarly their own 
that they must be the chief objects of observation 
wherever they may be and however long they may 
remain. Some wear their hair long with the ends 
turned outwardly away from the neck, some roll 
them under, and some leave the disposition of the 
ends to fate or ciroumstances. Some wear mous- 
taches and spectacles; some moustaches and no 
whiskers; some shave their faces, leaving only a 
tuft, not on the chin, but under it; some crop 
their hair quite close and never shave at all; 
whilst the rest form moustaches, ^hair, and spec- 
tacles in such a variety of combinations as to defy 
enumeration. Indeed, when we hear now at the 
present day that the grotesque griffin heads which 
adorn the Gothic work of the New Hall, Lincoln’s 
Inn, are said to be modelled closely from celebrated 
professors of the pianoforte, we beiiev© it to b© 
true. 

All this, however, went capitally with the mem- 
bers of the Mutual Improvement Society. The 
committee had the highest opinion of Herr Fire- 
verkst, and were proud to take a glass of Marsala 
and a mixed biscuit with him behind the screen 
which formed the green-room at the concer^^ but 
the private apartment in which Professor Fandago’s 
pupils changed their boots for pumps when th©« 
passage was full on Assembly nights. And when 
he concluded, the applause was loud and continued, 
Mr. Chirpey confessing that he couldn’t do that — 
no, not if anybody gave him a thousand pounds. 
Upon which Sprouts told him that whilst anybody 
could secure tli^ Herr’s sef'tf'/ces for five, the offer 
•was not very likely to be made, which Bessy .said 
was so like Tom, she never knew such, a fellow. 

The concert commenced again, cutting short th© 
conversation; and when it finished— • which it did, 
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with a laughing <rM), so comical that aU tho audi-’ 
ence began to laugh too, and it was at one tima 
thought that Mr. Chirpey would never have re- 
covered it — when it was over, the Jolly man in- 
sisted, upon them all going b^k to his house to 
Bupper- 

Albekt Smith. 

From “ Chrittr^her Tadpole," hy permiHeion of 
Messrs. Wabd, Lock, Bowdkk & Go. 


liOVE’S PRESAGE. 

« 

I. 

• 

She stood and watched the driving ^ain 
That dripped along the upper eaves, 

And slid athwart the window-pane, 

And pattered through the laurel leaves ; 
She saw the brook a river grown, 

A brook^he gutter ; by the pond 
The wind had laid the rushes prone. 

And all was desolate beyond. 

She said : “ ’Tis nigh 
Our meeting-hour, 

Though seas run high. 

And storm-clouds lower.** 

The wind amid the pine-trees roared, 

And round the solid chimney-stack, 
Behind the gaping wainscot-board. 

It shrieked for Joy to find a crack, 

And shook the door with sudden jolt, 

And backward swept with lessening din, 
Then wrenched the lattice, burst the bolt. 
As it would force an entrance in. 

“ Yet would I go ! " 

Was still her cry, 

** Though light be low, 

Or wind be high ! ” 

“ Dear Love,’* they said, and answered soft. 
As she had be&n a sickly child, 

“ You cannot see a copse or croft 
For blinding rain that driveth wild ; 

You cannot hear a human call 
Three paces from the open door, 

Then wait — the hurricane will fall 
Au^'fiunshine light the way once more,** 
She said : “ Dear friends,’ 

• r Ye do not know; 

*Tia "Wilfrid sends, 

I would go. 

“ If I should Wait until the gale 
Sink to the sobbing of a child, 

If I should wait till rah^nd hail 
To clearer skies are reconciled, • 
'Twere all as one I did not hear, 

’Twere all as one I did not ^ee, 

'Twere all as one his presence near 
Had never passed to summon me. 


You would not will 
That I should fail** 

(She shuddered chill) 

“ For gloom or gale? 

“ Nay, tell me not 'tis five years back 
He went away — ^tbat all engrossed 
He followed still the explorer’s track, 

-^nd some there be who count him lost. 

And some there be who doubt his faith, 

And some there be who deem him dead ; 

For I hare seen him — not his wraith. 

He liveth and he comes,” she said. 

Though winds be high, 

And tides be low, 

And I should die, 

Yet would I go ! 

“ Dear father ! *tis no fancy’s freak, 

Nor am I mad, nor am I wrong, ♦ 

Nor would I have you judge me weak, 

For Love and Faith have made me strong; 
And so I brave this tempest’s rush, 
xind surely, surely shall we greet ; 

But so I bide the after-hush, 

So surely shall wo never meet I 
It is not I 

That doometh this, 

Nor know I why — 

Yet so it is ! ” 

Her father blessed her where she stood. 

Her mother kissed her, weeping wild. 

Her sister said : “ For ill or good 

We may not cross her thus beguiled ; 

So be she fancy Wilfrid call, 

She will not die if she remain, 

Nor would I dare in spite of all, 

To counsel we had best detain. 

The storm unspent ? 

Nay, mother mine, 

’Twere best she went — 

She will but pine I 

“ Go, little sister, as you list, 

Go, meet your Wilfrid by the sea, 

And when you two again have kissed, 

Return with him to home and me. 

God have you in His keeping, Sweet, 

And grant your faith be more than proved, 
Aye ! give you something more complete 
Than crowns the bliss of most beloved I ” 

The sun declined 

With ne’er a glow,— 

Wild willed the wind, 

Now loud, now low. 

II. 

There iwaa a ship lay labouring on the sea — 
There stood a crowd of watchers on the shore. 
And ever and anon all tremblingly 

They might discern the pleading rocket soar. 
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Yet scarcely this ; a dense and driving rain 
Y^ith clouds above, below with billow a blent 
Like one vast Curtain stretched from sky to main, 
And in its folds the struggling ship was pent. 

They could not tell what build the vessel was, 

They could not tell the colours that she bor^ 
And who might dare to risk in such a cause 
Yor lives already lost, another score ? j 

TCis easy talking I But when seas run high, 

And skies are black and western winds are 
loose, 

And boats are less than cockle-shells, to try 

Is simply courting death — and where’s the 
use? 

I do not know : and yet I fe^l some good 
Is bom of every effort to be brave. 

Though wisdom judge it all misunderstood, 

And though it lay the sfcruggler in the grave. 

Some good is bom. One watcher deemed it so, 
"Who scanned the storm apart a little space, 

Else wherefore did she cry, Will no one go ? 
Leave prudence and put pity in its place ! ” 

I do not think she thought of Wilfrid then, 

INor did she dwell on wherefore she was there; 
Her soul was centred on those drowning men, 

And all her pity given to their despair. 

“ Have ye no boats ? ” she cried, “ nor any oars ? 

Nor any men with stalwart arms to row ? 

Nor any pity in tho^o hearts of yout s ? 

I would I were a man, for I would go ! 

“Aye! I would go! ’Twere shame they should 
believe 

Not one would stretch a helping hand, not one ! 
And if ye save, what sweeter thing to achieve — 
And if ye fail, a noble deed is done.” 

And thus they caught her spirit, and they sped 
To set a boat a-battling with the sea ; 

For all they knew those were as good as dead 
They strove to save, and they as much might be. 

And all her soul in following them was spent ; 

She had no thought of Wilfrid — where was he ? 
No thought of her strange summons — what it 
meant — 

Or why he did not meet her by the sea. 

But her strong soul was 'prisoned in a frame 
Too weak to hold it, and this yearning brake 
ThB fragile outworks — and the vital flame 
Sped forth a limitless career to take. 

And thus she died, still watching on the cli|F, 
While ©yery man aboard that ship went down. 
And on the calmer morrow, stark and stiff, 

Upon the beach was Wilfrid’s body thrown. 


in. 

The gale was hushed with sudden calm, 

And hushed was her sweet voice no less; 

The closed eye, the folded palm 

Showed she was past or storm Or stress. 

They stood beside the silent clay. 

And wept — as human hearts must weep 

When treasured lives are taken away 
To leave us counterfeited sleep. 

For parents stricken 
Thus bereft, 

No grief can quicken 
^ What is left ! 

White violets on her head they set, • 

And lilacs white upon her breast, 

And lilies where her fingers met, 

And bore her body to its rest ; 

And where a white syringa flowered, 

And where white daisies soon would grow, 

And white horse-chestnut blooms dowif-showered 
All tenderly they laid her low. 

Serene the sky, 

The wind was hushed, 

And far and nigh 
The sunlight flushed. 

That grave is grown a garden now, 

And in its midst there stands a cross, 

A cross of maible whit© as snow, 

To tell her gain and others’ loss ; 

To tell how two were strong in faith, 

And lovely in their lives were they, 

And undivided in their death. 

“ God gave, and He hath taken away ! " 

O power of hope 
And purity I 
For all their scope — 

Eternity I 

H. L. Childe-Bembeetoit 

Trom "In a Tuscan ViJla** 

By permisbwn of the Author, 


KOUNU THE BIVOUAC FIRE. 

Rottnd the bivouac fire at midnight lay the weaiy 
warrior-band, 

Bloody were their spears with slaughter, gory WaS 
each hero’s hand ; 

For the ghastly fight was ended, frOBQk each soul a 
whisper came : 

“ God of Battles ! we have triumphed ; hallowed 
be Thy Mighty Nai^ ” 

It was beautiful at midnight when th# bloody war 
was done. 

When the battle dabbed no longer, and no longer 
blazed the sun ; 
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Calmly, in the balmy Btarlight, to repose out- 
wearied Hmbs, ^ 

Not a sound to stir the stillness, save the sound of 

holy hymm, 

“ Thou hast given us the glory 1 Thou hast ifeast 
our foes to shame ! 

God of Battles ! we have triumphed ; hallowed be 
Thy Mighty Name I 

Thou hast given us the glory, Thou hast bade our 
troubles cease, 

Thou art great as God of Battles 1 Thou art best 
as God of Peace ! ” 

Peaceful was the world around them, in the peace- 
ful^ummer skies 

Watched the sentry-stars above them like the host 
of angel-eyes ; 

Shone the sentinel-stars in splendour on each 
slumbering hero’s head. 

And the moonlight gleamed in glory on the dying 
and the de^ 

Rosily wore the night to morning, cheerily at 
their hearts’ desire 

Sang the soldiers songs of triumph round the 
ruddy bivouac fire ; 

Flushed their faces were with glory 3 strong were 
they and brave and tall, 

But the tender cares of childhood bathed the 
bravest face of all. 

Pensive by the gleaming firelight mute tho lonely 
warrior stood, 

In his hand a paper grasped he, scrawled with 
letters large and crude ; 

In his gory hands he grasped it, and the tender 
chiUy tear, 

From his manly bosom welling, bathed the blood 
upon his spear. 

Silent wore the night to morning, silent at their 
hearts’ desire, 

Watching, lay the weary warriors round the 
gleaming bivouac fire. 

“WbaPs the news from England, comrade? 
What’s the sorry news for thee ? 

From the friends we’ve left behind us, and our 
home beyond the sea ? ” 

Then Ihe gory paper ope’d he, scrawled with letters 
crude and wild, 

•** Little news from England, comrades ; ’tis a letter 
from my child.” 

** From our merry babes in England, welcome is 
the news I ” they said. 

And t^e soldiers lay in silence while the warrior 
rose and read ; ^ 

**Oh, my father! what has kept* you? you are 
nigh three years away ; 

It was snow-time when you/Mt us : it was morn 
o' Now Year’s Day. 


* Good-hye, baby, until summer or till Christmas- 
time,’ you said. 

Oh, my father I what has kept you? Summer, 
Christmas, twice have fled. 

“ Mother says your war is holy — that you bear a 
noble name — 

That you fight for God and Honour, and to shield 
, our home from shame. 

But I often hear her praying, ‘ Make all war, O 
God, to cease ; 

Thou aiit great tis God of Battles ; Thou art best 
as God of Peace ! ’ 

** Night and morn I pray for father ; in the sunny 
morning hours 

I am often in the garden ; I Lave sown your name 
in flowers ! 

Like your coat, in flowers of scarlet — all in tulips 
— soldier-red : 

Come before the flowers are faded ; come before 
your name is dead ! 

“Little brother died at Christmas; mother told 
me not to tell, 

But I think it’s better, father, for you said ‘ Tho 
dead are well.’ 

He was buried side o’ Mary — mother since has 
never smiled. 

Till we meet, good-bye, dear father — from your 
little, loving child ! ” 

Silent wore the night to morning, silent at their 
souls’ desire. 

Lay the warriors — lost in dreaming — round the 
dying bivouac fire. 

Home were they, onco more, in England ; miles 
were they from war’s alarms ! 

Hark the sudden bugle sounding ! Hark I the cry, 
“ To arms ! to arms ! ” 

Out from ambush, out from thicket, charged the 
foemen through the plain ! 

“ Tip, my warriors ! arm, my heroes ! Strike for 
God and home again ! 

For our homes, our babes, our country I ” And 
the ruddy morning light 

Flared on brandished falchions bloody still with 
gore of yesternight ! 

Purple grew the plain with slaughter — ^steed and 
rider, side by side, 

And the crimson day of carnage in a crimson sun- 
set died ; 

Shuddering on tho field of battle glimpsed the 
starlight overhead. 

And the moonlight, ghost-like, glimmered on the 
dying and the dead ! 

Faint and few, around the firelight, were the 
Wretched and wearied limbs, 

Faint and few the hero-voices that uprose in holy 
hymns; ^ 
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Few the wari^ors left to ** Thou hast cast 

ouir foes to shame ! 

God of Battle&^l we have triumfjhed ! Hallowed 
be Thy Mighty Bame I ” 

On the purple plain of slaughter, who is this that 
smiles in rest ? 

With a shred of gory paper lying on his mangled 
breast ? 

Kought remaining save a fragment scrawled with 
letters crude and wild, 

** Till we meet, good-bye, dear father — fr6m your 
little, loving child I ” 

Raise him softly, lift him gently, staunch his life- 
blood, ebbing slow ; 

He is breathing ! he is whispering I what is this 
he murmurs low ? 

“ Saved ! My child ! My home 1 My country ! 
Father, give my pangs release : 

Thou art great as God of Battles ; Thou art best 
as God of Peace ! ” 

Samuel K. Cowan, M.A. 

By permittion of the Author, 


A TALE OF WONDER. 

Once upon a time there was an old woman who 
lived in a village not far off, and who went to 
market to buy a sack of beans. Now, she had to 
walk back ten miles over a dreary common ; a long 
step at most times, but a terrible pull when one 
has a sack of beans on one’s back. It was night 
before she got halfway, and the moon was hid, and 
the snow was falling, and the old woman was 
ready to drop ; she was tired and hungry, so she 
was right gl^ when she came to a house, which, 
though an ugly-looking place at the best, she 
thought quite good enough for her to rest in. 

She took out a penny, and asked for a bed, and 
the woman of the house let her go into the loft, 
where she slept on her sack of beans. 

Now, the house belonged to thieves ; and this 
was one of their wives who let the woman in with 
her sack. 

But, though the old woman was so tired, she 
could not sdeep, but lay tossing about on her straw 
quite uneasy; presently she saw a light in the 
room below, and two men, each with a*knife and a 
lantern. 

And she felt desperately frightened, as you may 
fancy, for she thought they might want to murder 
her, and then eat her ; which was often done in 
those days, when there were a great many ogres 
and giants. 

Well, the two men with the knives went on 
till they came to a bed where a gentleman was 
sleeping, who had been overtaken like the old 
woman, and who had got with him a large port- 


manteau; there he lay m sound as possible, 
snoring away in a manner quite pleasant to hear. 
As soon as the two rogues saw how fast asleep ho 
was, the biggest took hold Of his lega, and’ the little 
oua took out his knife, and cut the gentleman*a 
throat — slioXs ! — at one gash. 

As soon as they had stuck him they left Mm 
there all bloody, took the portmauteaU, and went 
away again downstairs. The old woman with the 
sack became mighty uneasy, thinking that it was 
to be her turn next, and that it waS all over with 
her for certain; whereas Heaven had sent her 
theie on purpose to detect and punish these wicked 
men. As soon as they got downstairs, the woriian 
must have told them of the poor old cr^tme in 
the loft, for presently up they came again, knives 
and lanterns and all. 

The poor old body was terribly frightened, as 
you may think, especially when the big man took 
hold of her legs (as he had done below-staira), and 
the little one came up to her head, with his lantern 
and his long knife. 

However, she did not move a muscle, only she 
snoi ed to make believe she was asleep. 

“Let’s leave her,” says the big man; she’s 
asleep and can tell no tales.” 

“ Let’s kill her,’^ says the little man, “ shell do 
to feed the pigs 1 ” 

All this while the old woman lay as still as a 
stone ; and at last, as they did not Suspect that 
she was awake, they let her off, and went down- 
stairs. So she escaped like a brave old woman as 
she was. She saw them wrap up the dead man 
below in his sheet and carry him to the courtyard; 
presently they called the pigs, and up they came, 
grunting and sniffing round the trough, wMch was 
the coffin that these wicked monsters gave the poor 
murdered gentleman. 

You may suppose tliat she did not sleep much 
that niglit ; but the next morning, ae soon as it 
was light, she thanked the woman of the house, 
took up her sack, and set off. home as though 
nothing had happened ; trudging over the common 
as fast as her poor legs would carry her, though 
that was not veiy fast, she trembled SO. NoVr, the 
little man (he that had stuck the gentleman) BUS* 
pectod that all was not right, and he foUowed her, 
and came up with her before she had |fbt a mile on 
the road. As soon as she saw him comMg, the bold 
old lady puts down her sack, and eit» Vmitiug Jfer 
him on a stone, ^ * 

“ What’s the matter, missus ? ” says hA 

“ Why, my sack is heavy, and my legs is 
rather weak ; I wish some honest, ’'vould 
give me an arm, and help me m ^ road » 
bit.” 

So the little ^fellow gavrftfer Ms arm s and there 
they went across the common, beabs, 

and the weather, and what not, as if had been 
two angels. He saw her almost homej^^ud you 
may be sure that when she got there she down 
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on Ji«r knees end said her prayers-*-as well she 
migEt, afw getting off so weU. 

WMle ske was in the middle of het prayers, in 
QOtnes her hnsband ; and as soon as shen done, he 
asked for a Mt of baeon and some pf the beans ; 
so she cut a large piece, and plenty of beans. 
While it was boiling she told her husband of all 
she had seen the night before. 

** X must go to the Justice,” says she, "‘and tell 
him the whole story.” 

€k> to the Justice ? — go to the devil ! ” says he. 
“As for the gentleman, it is all over with him now, 
and some of these rogues’ comrades will kill us if 
w© peach.” 

With that he stuck his fork into the saucepan 
to catcfi hold of a bit of the bacon. Well, as sure 
as I*m sitting here, instead of pulling out a bit of 
pork| what does he find at the end of his fork but 
a man’s head 1 

i “ It’s the gentleman’s head ! ” says the wife. 

** But what can we do ? ” says the husband, who 
was rather flustered. 

“You can revenge me,” says the head. “Last 
night I was wickedly murdered, and eaten by pigs, 
as your wife can swear to. I shall have no rest 
until I see those robbers at the gallows ; and what’s 
more, I’ll never leave you till then ! ” 

So the farmer told the Justice, and the thieves 
were hanged, and all the pigs drowned who had 
eaten the gentleman’s body. 

“ And the head ? ” 

Why, it was buried in the field whore the farmer 
sowed the beans, and there were never such crops 
known as came from that field. 

“And the brave old woman ?” 

Why, though she was seventy years old, she had 
a son, and lived happy ever after. 

W. M. Thackeray. 


1 THE PICKET. 

jk* Bimy of woodland, dark and drear, was all that 
L lay betweep 

camps of two contending hosts, both urged by 
\ pasi^ns keen ; 

"III© plm is stealing through the wood to gain a 
night surprise, 

The other sleeps, until the dawn shall summon all 
^ to rise. 

But in the ontskirts of the camp — the while their 
cemnades sleep — 

With mlent foot and weary eye their watch the 

pidEetskwp; ^ 

#1|i® — the falling leaf — doth catch 

th^Bstenlngear, 

,^0 mekee a Idstm instant ^^nt, or bayonet back- 


One sentinel has been told off a distant spot to 
gliard, 

And there, beneath the gazing moon, he threads 
the tangled sward ; 

From out that moon perchance he sees a mother’s 
image beam ! 

And converse sweet he holds with her, as in a 
waking dream. 

» 

Again he feels her bosom pant o’er his supporting 
breast, 

As wlmn she faltered forth farewell, and urged 
her last request : 

“ My boy, my darling boy, good-bye ! and oh, 

. whate’er betide. 

Let duty be thy watchword still, and Heaven be 
thy guide ! ” 

And as, by fancy’s aid, he hears his mother’s voice 
agiiin. 

He throws his gaze where rise the tents above the 
distant plain *, 

’Tis there in sleep his comrades draw fresh vigour 
for the fight — 

Whilst his the duty, watch and ward to render 
through the night. 

From time to time strikes on his ear some charger’s 
whining cry, 

And straight the picket halts and peers in brief 
perplexity ; 

Or now he wheels about with speed, and makes his 
weapon gleam, 

Until the sound he knows to be some nigbt-bird’s 
sudden scream. 

The moon becomes a fainter disc, the midnight 
hours are past, 

And now his drear and anxious watch will be 
relieved at hist : 

When instantly, but how or where the picket ne’er 
shall know, 

Three figures leap from out the gloom — 0 Heaven ! 
it is the foe ! 

They wrench his musket from his grasp, and bind 
him arm to arm ! 

Then pause to mark the sh'glitest sound or token 
of alarm ; 

They look in front — to right and left — ^and scarcely 
draw their breath, 

No, — naught betrayed their daring raid, but all 
was still as death ! 

Two gripped him by his tethered arms, the other 
grasped his coat, 

Whilst each did prick his sabre’s point against the 
picket’s throat I 

As cold and pale hath turned his cheek as is his 
Vhitened glove. 

And one brief while his eyes are raised where 
beams the moon above. 
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The picket/fii mind is now resolved I that life he will 
not save * 

By act disloyal which a leal and honest mother 
gave; 

That life was tended to his Queen, and to his country 
given, 

His soul is all his own, and knows no other power 
but Heaven ! 

c 

Before his feet have stirred a step, he smiles away 
his fear, 

And shouts aloud the cry, “ 0 lads ! the enemy is 
here I ” 

The picket’s head was severed there ; his soul took 
up its flight ; 

A son was lost, a banner saved, a hero made that 
night! Henry J. Barker, M.A. 

Eront 'Lisha liidley, the Pitman." 

By jpermuaion <3/ Mesbrs. JaeroLD SONS. 


A BOG’S TALE. 

My Aunt Jemima had a dog, a Httle white and 
woolly one ; 

If one should tread upon its tail, my word how 
she would bully one ! 

It’s Tiarrative was covered so Avith hair on every 
joint of it, 

That like the one I’m telling you, you couldn’t see 
the point of it ! 

It’s Pa and Ma were prize dogs ; it had the best 
blue blood in it. 

Hot satisfied with this, at dinner it got all it could 
in it ; 

It’s name was “ Tiny,” but its nature just was the 
reverse of it ; 

Catarrh and chronic whooping-cough appeared to 
be the curse of it. 

It’s nez retrousse was of a complexion cobblers’ 
waxen; 

It’s curly locks were of a colour commonly called 
flaxen ; 

It was a beauty, of a type emphatically comical. 

One day this doggy died ; ’twas of indulgence gas- 
tronomical. 


Suspending animation ; which was really no mis- 
nomer, 

But simply making her fiiU stop into a state of 
coma. 

She took the dear departed down, and in the 
kitchen skinned her; 

Then dried her hide, and hid it, dried as dry as 
any cinder. 

The other part she buried deep out in the back 
exterior 

Beneath a berry-tree, whose berries since have 
been superior. 

At Battersea there is a home for doggies that are 
I destitute ; 

There Mary Ann proceeded all intent upon a sub- 
stitute 

For that beneath the berry-tree, and from her 
pocket ample 

She brought poor Tiny’s skin, and asked them, 
Could they match the sample ” ? 

As luck would have it, all the dogs had coats both 
short and stubbly, 

Their legs were long, their ribs were lare, their 
tails were thick and nubbly ; 

But Mary, smiling in a way that seemed tO say 
she’d hit it, 

Extended Tiny’s skin, and asked them, Had they 
I one to fit it ” ? 

I 

They tried it on a dozen dogs, till Mary said it 
bored her. 

The man suggested she had better get one made to 
order. 

It would not fit a ready-made, as he did Kino’s 
kickseys, 

In width it took “ eight-and-a-halfs,” in length it 
wanted “ sixes.” 


At length she bought a “ six,” and having got it to 
her kitchen, 

She put it in poor Tiny’s skin, and then began 
a-stitchin’ I 

Till it was perfectly sewn up, beyond fear of detee- 
tion ; . I 

I Then to my Aunt Jemima she announced 
! resurrection. 


My Aunt Jemima at its death would sure have 
cried each eye out ; ’ 

But, being blind, she luckily had got no eyes to 
cry out; 

And so she cried out, “ Mary Ann, my true and 
trusty slavey, 

Pray tell me, has my darling doggy hooked it to 
Old Davy ” % 


It fed on fowls and drank of cream, in a 

downright sinful ; t 

But tho’ “ sewn up ” ’twas never “ tiglii” and never 
got a ^'■skinjfullJ* 

My Aunt Jemima looked upon thk change with 
grief and loathing, 

It ne’er occurred to her it was a in curly 
clothing. 


To please her mistress Mary knew was butcher 
* bounded duty ; 

And so she said that Tiny was, just like a sleeping 
beauty, 


It couldn’t wag it’s tail, nor could it W^^e^watj^le 

It’s bark was always afuffled; and it’s kmd luakeWi 
like mine is; 
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It couldn’t run wifcli ease^ nor yet with ehe^s could 
it go mooning ; 

Which very much annoyed it, for it lifced a bit of 
(Spooning, 

It’s skin would often get displaced, a roll was a 
reverser; 

It’s body got upon it’s back, it’s back got vice 
versd. 

And now and then it disarranged the whole of it’s 
head-gearing : 

It’s nose would poke out of it’s eye, it’s eye from 
ear be peering. 

Kow, June in fur, you ma^ infer, did not put any 
fat on it ; ' i 

Although bay Aunt Jemima did one morning when 
she sat on it. 

But in the winter, like a swdl decked out in furry 
dressing, 

It swelled so much that soon it found its circum- 
stances pressing. 

In heaving sighs about it’s size, it burst its skin 
asunder ; 

Which filled my Aunt Jemima’s mind with horror 
and with wonder. 

But Mary Ann caught up the skin, as doggy gaily 
bolted, 

Assuring my relation that her pretty pet had 
moulted. 

Moral. 

When once you tell a lie, be sure you stick to what 
you fix upon ; 

And always mind that they are blind you play 
your tricks upon. 

Remember borrowed plumes are oft a nuisance 
when you’re in ’em ; 

And if your doggies get too fat, take ’em outside 
and “skin ’em.” 

Walter Browne. 

JSy^^rmission of tlie AuAhor. 

\ 

i — 

MONTPELLIER’S RECITATION. 

iTiWas a matter of universal remark that Mr. and 
M]% Montpdlier were a very united couple. It 
wasmlso a matter of universal remark that Mr. 
Mon%)ellier was small, and had a weak voice, 
while Mrs. Montpellier was large, and had a strong 
f oioe ; and that Mr. Montpellier was submissive to 
MontpeUier, and could scarcely draw a breath 
without first obti^ing her permisvsion, if not even 
also her active assistance. Upon i*ie whole, there- 
fore, it might be said that if one of them was 
perhaps a trifie more un^d than the other, that 
one was Mrs. Montpelnm ; and thair if either of 
the devoted cotiple ^fever, in an abandoned and 
profane mofuent, cherished the slightest inclina- 
tion to see the other smothered, Mr. Montpellier 


was the culpnt into whose wicked heart that 
abominable thought found entrance. 

The ascendency of Mrs. Montpe^er was demon- 
strated in many ways ; but principally in a curious 
tendency to present Mr. Montpellier in the light 
of what I may term a professional animal con- 
stantly learning some new trick. And it came 
upon her in this way, that whatever accomplish- 
menji she saw anybody else exhibit, she immedi- 
ately burned to behold Mr. Montpellier doing like«| 
wise, and gave him no rest until he went in for it. 
That she .meant extremely well, and was guided 
only by the most earnest pride in him and desire . 
for his welfare, was as unquestionable as that he 
suffered a considerable amount of discomfort from 
her restless ambition. 

On one occasion the sight of an elegant rider 
induced in the mind of Mrs. Montpellier a firm 
and instant conviction that her husband was 
specially destined to shine in the saddle. She 
woke him up in the middle of the night to tell him 
so ; and by nine o’clock on the following morning 
he might have been seen crouching in abject 
misery on the back of a hired quadr-uped, which 
displayed equal reluctance to being fondly clasped 
round the neck and convulsively held on to by the 
tail. 

At another time Mrs. Montpellier, on returning 
from a boat-race, pictured her husband in her 
mind’s eye as an accomplished oarsman. Within 
twenty-four hours Mr. Montpellier was seated in 
a boat with a pair of sculls, which executed every 
possible mancBuvre except sculling, and which 
finally slid from his unequal grasp one by one, and 
floated gently down the stream; insomuch that 
he and his craft were ultimately rescued and 
ignominiously towed to shore. 

The next thing which set Mrs. Montpellier off 
was a cricket match. She never paused from that 
moment until Mr. Montpellier was a member of 
the local club, and put, without trial, into the 
eleven elected for the very next match. Mr. 
Montpellier on that occasion advanced with agitated 
footsteps to the wicket, but he succeeded in keep- 
ing up his stumps until four balls had been bowled 
to him. I may mention, however, that of the 
three which preceded the fatal one, the first was a 
j wide, the second hit him on the knee-cap, and the 
third balked his fingers. 

It dawned upon Mrs. Montpellier at last that 
her Albert was not destined to conquer :n the 
athletic world, and a period of comparative repose 
succeeded to him. But one evening they chanced 
to go to an entertainment of which the leading 
feature was a recitation. It was delivered with 
much spirit; so much spirit, in fact, that the 
performer consumed an entire bottlefull of water, 
and one of his shirt-studs came out and rolled to 
the extreme end of the platform. Mrs. Montpellier 
drank in every word, and walked home afterwards 
in a state of profound meditation; and having 
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kept ap unbrokep eileac© till they were in the 
middle of suppr, she laid down knife and 
fork and looked ler kusband triumphantly in the 
face. 

AMiWtf ym 0mU recitt at the mat Penny 
Reading! 

* Mr. Montpellier did not lay down hiS knife and 
fork, because they saved him the trouble by falling 
out of his hands in the extreme surprise of, this 
Hjptartling announcement. 

“ What, me — I — what, me recite, dear ? — I — I 
don^t know anything about reciting — ^arj,d I don’t 
Jknow anything to recite — I really couldn’t do it, 
my dear.” 

“ Couldn’t ! How could the man we heard to- 
night ? All things must have a beginning. You 
must begin. You must begin at the next Penny 
Reading.” 

In vain Mr. Montpellier protested. Like a 
drowning kitten his cries grew fainter and fainter, 
until at length it was arranged to his wife’s com- 
plete satisfaction, and his own unutterable misery, 
that he should write to the secretary of the enter- 
tainments, and volunteer to recite Tennyson’s 
“ May Queen.” One thing he stipulated for, and 
begged so hard that the concession was made to 
him ; and this was that his wife should sit by him 
with the book, and prompt him if he were at a 
loss. 

He faintly hoped that his offer might be declined ; 
but this loophole of escape was cut off by a warm 
acceptance ; and nothing remained for him but to 
learn the piece. It was a case of learning it, mind 
you, for Mrs. Montpellier wouldn’t hear of his 
reading from the book, and would be satisfied 
with nothing less than a real live recitation. 

The number of solid articles of furniture to 
which Mr. Montpellier, while in a state of re- 
hearsal, imparted in confidence the information 
that he was to be Queen of the May, was astonish- 
ing. He took a sideboard, a towel-horse, and a 
coal-scuttle separately into his secret, and he 
postured in front of the mirror in the most extra- 
ordinary attitudes. 

Then there were evening rehearsals with Mrs. 
Montpellier, who held the book so as to preclude 
the possibility of cribbing, and was merciless on 
the subject of mistakes. 

At last, in the weak, gentle voice which was 
naturally his own, and with a lamb-like sing-song 
little bleat added, to do justice to .the rhythm, 
Mr. Montpellier could say the piece by heart at 
home, and was as much prepared for the sacrifice 
as it was possible for him to be. 

A fortnight elapsed ; and if ever anybody wished 
that he had never been bom, Mr. Montpellier 
wished it at half -past seven o’clock on the evening 
of the entertainment in which he was to take a 
• part. If anybody was so placed that a storained 
ankle, a twisted tendon, an acute attack ot gout, 
a gentle suspicion of scarlet fever, would have 


been a source of deep reli^, Mr, Montpellier felt 
himself so placed that eveni%. 

Under ^y circumstances he would Hot have felt 
mirthful in the anticipation of what was before 
him ; but as it was, he stood on the brink of a 
desperate undertaking — alone. 

His prop, his support, his stay, his holder of an 
edition of Tennyson, carefully turned down at page 
four, had been tom from his side ruthlessly at the 
last moment. In milder language, Mrs. Montpellier’s 
face had swelled from toothache to the siae of a 
pumpkin, and she couldn’t go. 

Ordinarily speaking, he would have home the 
irritation with philosophy, but he clung to her on 
this occasion wii^ a fondness which would have 
been extremely touching if it had not been labelled 
“ May Queen.” 

“ Clementina, dear, I really can^t leave you this 
evening. I will just send an apology and remain 
with you instead of going there. I — I don’t mind 
in the least not going.” 

“ Stuff, Albert — of course you must go. I can't 
bear of your staying away from the reading when 
your name is in the programme just because I 
have the toothache.” Thus the Spartan Mrs. 
Montpellier in the muffled voice peculiar to persons 
with swelled faces. 

“ But really and truly, Clemen^na, I feel quite 
anxious about you, and I’m sure theg^l be able to 
get on without me. And besides, you know, dear, 
you were going to prompt me, and I’m sure to 
break down if you’re not there.” 

But in vain Mr. Montpellier pleaded : the lady 
was inexorable. She bade him take the book and 
ask some one on the platform to hold it for him, 
and give him the word in case of need. 

At length Mr. Montpellier started off dismally, 
and made his way to the building. Arrived there, 
it became necessary to secure some friend in need 
who would hold on to the book and perform the 
office of prompter. He would have given at least 
one limb to read instead of recite the piece, but ' 
Mrs. Montpellier’s last words to him were, Mind, 
Albert, you recite this evening, you do not read ” ; 
and he dared not. He looked round him, and his 
eye lighted on an acquaintance of the name of 
Nubson, who was sitting just imder the platfrrm 
in the front row. 

Mr. Montpellier made for Nubson, conveyed to 
him in a hollow voice the state of the oa8% and 
handed him the book with a fervent requeiit tha^ 
Nubson would prompt him when he r^uired it. 

Now it happened that of all the men to whom 
Mr. Montpellier could have turned In his distress 
this man was about the worst. Ftf* Nubson wAs a 
person' with a keen and cruel schfe hutfiour, 
who revelled in practi^l jokes, und Spared the 
feelings of n6 one. And when fct Afeert Mont- 
pellier was called on by tbe <diainftka l!0 retlto the 

May Queen,” there was a very SUilpMoini tWhiM® 
in the Nubaonian eye. 
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Witli a courage prindpally composed of despair, 
aid^ by a tinotw of comfort derived from the 
spectacle of Kubfeou sitting just in front? with the 
open book, Mr, Montpellier came forward : that is 
to say, he first tripped up the stairs leading to the 
platform, he then tripped over the feet of four 
gentlemen who were sitting on it, and thus reached 
the scaffold. Hit composure was not augmented 
by the drcumstance that when, in his shrinking 
modesty, he stood as far back as possible, he 
became Immediately conscious of a smell of bxirning 
and a noise of frizzling, and discovered from a 
sudden access of heat in the neighbourhood of his 
left ear that he bad put his hair into a gas-jet 
which protpuded from the wall. 

ITe had arranged with Mrs. Montpellier to 
commence hy announcing that he was about to 
venture the “ May Queen,” a poem by Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson, the !Poet tiaureate. What he said 
when the crucial point came was : 

** I am going to recite the * May Queen/ a poem 
by Mr. Poet ^ureate, the Alfred Tennyson — I 
mean Mr. Tennyson — I mean he wrote it.” 

And having got so far, he plunged madly into 

You nmst wake and call me early, call me early, mother 
dear, , 

To-morrow ’ll be tile happiest time of all the glad New 
Year; 

Of all the glad New Year, mother, the maddest, merriest 
day, 

For rm-to-be-Queen-of-the-May,-mother,-I’m-to-be- 
Queen-of-the-May. 

That verse went off with such a run that Nubson 
began to look gloomy and fear the worst, but his 
face cleared up when Mr. Montpellier started on 

There’s many a bright, bright eye they say, but none so 
bright as mine ; 

There’s Margaret, and Mary, and Kate 

l^tibson [augg^tively]: And Matilda Jane.” 

There’s Margaret, and Mary, and Kate, and Matilda Jane, 
mid Caroline, 

Bat none SO fair — ^bnt none so fair 

“my it again, .it comes three times,” from 

Nullgon* ^ 

But bone 80 fair-^btit none so fair— but none so fair 

hog ai the hack with a hoarse voice] : 
“do ill goveuor, none so fair as oo f ” 

Bat non^iso feir an little Alice in all the land they say, 
For-Fm«to-be*Qneen-of-the-May, -mother, -I' m-to-be- 
Qneen-ef-the-May. 


fAswfo, deeper aUlg\'. “Kubsonl” 

Kuteom’s face an absolute blank — that was his 
new mode of torture. 

If yon don’t call me—— 

[Asitfe]: “Nubson!” , 

[*Same boy as bef&re] : “ All right, we’ll call yen 
Nubson — ere A^ttfisonj” a remark followed by a 
roar of laughter. 

Mr. Montpellier looked down in mute anguish 
at Nubson, who started suddenly, as if he had 
been burild in deep meditation, and seized the 
book. 

“ I beg your pardon ten thousand times, I really 
forgot ; ” and in his affected agitation, the scoundi'el 
Nubson dropped the book on the floor as if by 
accident, picked it up, and began violently to look 
for the place, while Mr. Montpellier stood there a 
monument of wretchedness. 

After a few seconds, representing to Mr. Mont- 
pellier about eighteen months, Nubson appeared 
to find his place and nodded to Mr. Montpdiier. 

“ Call me, call me,” murmured Mr. Montpellier, 
All right,” said Nubson, and then added at a 
pace and in a voire which made it absolutely 
impossible for Mr. Montpellier to follow him : “ It 
goes on, ‘ if-you-do-not-call-me-loiid-when-the«Kiay 
begins- to-break-but-I-must-gather-lots - of - flowers - 
and-buds-and-garlands-gay-for-I’m-to-be-Queen-of- 
the-May, -mother, -I’m-to-be-Queen-of - the - May.* 
Now then, fire away,” 

That last cruel cut finished Mr. Montpellier. 
He looked round him wildly and saw a side-door. 
He made for that door. 

Mrs. Montpellier walked up and down the room, 
swollen as to the face, and agitated as to the entire 
body. She looked to Albert’s triumphant return 
at about a quarter-past ten. What ensued when 
he appeared, pale and trembling, at nine, and the 
horrid truth was gradually drawn from him, I 
cannot, must not, dare not relate. 

Edwaho TuiUfEa. 

7’yom “ TantUr's Sister.'* 

Uy permission of the Author^ 

and Messrs. Smith, Eldeb & Co. 


BLOOD ON THE WHEEL. 


Mr, Mcntpelliw was evidently getting, in prize- 
fightiug IsnguCge, “ all abroad,” but he clung to the 
rerneihblTlimce qf ih© fact that the fourth line of 
©very we»t in thi#*’Way, and b^ brought it 
out ^ iKJSsibl©, so that it might not 

eacsfoliia. ^ 

I sleep so Soimd aH flight, mother, l^t I shall aever wake 
if yofl don’t OfU mfl— call me— If yon don't call me 


‘ Bless her, dear little heart 1 ” said my mate, and 
he pointed out to me, 

Fifty yards to the right, in the darkness, a light 
burning steady and clear. 

That’s iher signal in answer to me, when I whistle, • 
to let me see 

She is at her place by the window the time I am 
passing here.” 
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I turned to lot^M th© l%lit) and I saw -tlie tear on 
his cheek-^ 

He was tender at Beatty and I knew tkat kis love 
was lasting and ||^g— 

But he daSked it off witk his kand, and I did not 
tkink fit to speak, 

♦ But look’d rigkt ahead tkrougk tke dark, as we 
clank’d and thunder’d along. 

They had keen at the school, the two, and had run, 
like a single life, 

Through the mazes of childhood up to^}he sweeter 
and firmer prime, 

And often he told me, smiling, he had promised to 
make her his wife, 

In the rambles they had for nuts in the woods in 
the golden autumn time. 

“ I must make,” he would add, “ that promise good 
in the course of a month or two ; 

And then, when I have her safe and sound in a 
nook of the busy town, 

No use of us whistling then, Joe, lad, as now we 
incline to do, 

For a wave of her hand, or an answering light as 
we thunder up and down,” 

Well, the marriage was settled at last, and I was to 
stand by his side, 

Take a part in the happy rite, and pull from his 
hand the glove ; 

And still as we joked between ourselves, he would 
say in his manly pride, 

That the very ring of the engine-wheels had 
something in them of love. 

At length we had just one run to make before the 
bridal took place, 

And it happened to be in the night, yet merry in 
heart we went on ; 

But long ere he came to the house, he was turning 
each moment his face 

To catch the light by the window, placed as a 
beacon for him alone. 

** Now then, J oe,” he said, vtdth his hand on my arm, 
“ keep a steady look-out ahead 

While I whistle for the last time; ” and he whistled 
sharply and clear ; 

But no light rose up at the sound ; and he looked 
with something like dread 

On the whitewash’d walls of the cot, through the 
gloom looking dull, and misty, and drear. 

But lo ! os he turn’d to whistle again, there rose on 
the night a scream, * 

And 1 rush’d to the side in time to catch the 
flutter of something whit© ; 


Then a hitch through thf ei^ine rm kk© a thrill 
and in haste he shut off the steam, * 

While w© stood looking over at each other with 
our hearts beating wild with affright. 

The station was half a mile ahead, but an age seem’d 
to pass away 

Ere we came to a stand, and my mate, as a 
drunken man will reel, 

Rush’d on to the front with his lamp, but to bend 
and come back and ss^y. 

In a whisper faint with its terror, ** Joe, come 
and look at this blood on the wheel 1 ” 

Great heaven ! a thought went through my heart 
like the sudden stab of a knife, 

While the same dread thought seem’d to settle 
on him and palsy his heart and mind, 

For he went up the line with the haste of one who 
is rushing to save a life, 

And with the dread shadow of what was to he I 
follow’d closely behind. 

What came next is indistinct, like the mist on the 
mountain-side, 

Gleams of light and awe-stnmk faces, but one 
thing can never grow dim ; 

My mate, kneeling down in his gnef like a child by 
the side of his mangled bride, 

Kill’d, with the letter still in her hand she had 
wished to send to him. 

Some little token was in it, perhaps to tell of her 
love and her truth, 

Some little love errand to do ere the happy bridal 
drew nigh ; 

So in haste she had taken the line, but to meet, in 
the flush of her fair sweet youth, 

The terrible death that could only be seen with a 
horror in heart and eye. 

Speak not of human sorrow — it cannot be spoken 
in words — I 

I^et us veil it as God veil’d His at tbe sigl|fc of 
His Son on the cross. ^ 

For who can reach to the height or the depth of 
those infinite yearning chords • 

Whose tones reach the very centre of heaven 
when swept by the fingers of loss ? . • 

I 

She sleeps by the little ivied churcli in 4iuch she 
had bow’d to pray — 

Another gfave close by the side uf here, for he 
died of a broken h^t, 

Wither’d and shrunk Som thi^ awful night like 
the autumn leaves in deeayj 
And the two wgre together that dea^h at first 
had shaken so rudefy apmrtf 
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But still, when I drive through the dark, and that 
night comes back to my mind, 

I can hear the shriek take the air, and beneath 
me fancy I feel 

The engine shake and hitch on the rail, while a 
hoSow voice from behind 
Cries out, till I leap on the footplate, “ Joe, come 
and look at this blood on the wheel ! 

ALEXAJfDEB ANDEaSON". 

pemmion of iha Author, 


THE ST0BY OF A COASTGUARDSMAK. 

They sing their songs and their lifeboat lays, and 
gossip of guest to host 

Is of wreckage ■ wild, ib the winter time, round 
the dangerous Cornish coast ; 

There are plenty of yarns of the sailors, and of 
fishermen out at sea, 

There are tales of the lighthouse-keepers, and of 
women who bend the knee 

When their mates are away in the storm-time, and 
the cottage is left to the roar 

Of the hurricane lashing tho surf to foam, and 
screaming about the shore ; 

But best of aU tales tUat ever I heard, to make me 
think better of men 

Who fling in their lives for duty — ^it happened — 
you ask me when ? 

On a wonderful summer’s evening, just as holiday- 
time began j 

It had for its scene old Cornwall — it’s hero a 
Coastguardsman 

A party of “ trippers ” had ventured to visit the 
rocks and the caves. 

Where the sea-birds find their houses, and ignorant 
folks their graves ; 

You may search for wild adventure on the sea- 
coast, south and north, 

But for beauty, just travel by Truro to the 
village of Perranporth. 

It was there on this summer evening, on the beach, 
as the daylight died. 

That ^ wandering, thoughtless fellow was caught 
at the turn of the tide ; 

Up came the sea and trapped him, cutting the 
• ground from his feet ; 

He rushed, hut he couldn’t go onward — then back, 
there was no retreat 1 

Up mme the sea still closer — was it death ? Not 
a second to count — 

Then setting his teeth at the danger, to the cliffs 
he began to mount. . 

Tearing the tiirf the grasses, and scaring the 
s^bird's nest, 

^^^hnging with feet and fingersf*and bruising his 
arms and breast; 
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At last, with a desperate struggle, he lifted his life 
to a stone, 

Where he held with a cry for a second, sus- 
pended in air alone ! 

Once more death barred his passage; and his 
terrified face turned grey. 

For the ledge of the rock he clung to was 
crumbling slowly away ! 

“W^ere is the man for a rescue?” so the cry . 
of agony ran, 

“I am that man, God willing!” said Regan, the 
Coastguardsman I 

Then followed a terrible silence, a horror that 
might he felt. 

For the village was emptied of women, who 
muttered their prayers and knelt ; 

They could see the eyes of the shivering man, with 
the agonised face turned grey. 

As stone after stone, from his safety ledge, kept 
slowly crumbling away I 

** Bring me a rope,” said Regan, “and bind it 
about my waist ; 

Look at that wretched fellow I In a second he’ll 
fall 1 Make haste ! 

Keep the cord tight in your hands, mates — there, 
tighter so, and stifi' ; 

Now wait till I give the signal 1 then haul me over 
the cliff. 

Why do you stand there staring ? I’ll save him, 
lads, if I can ; 

If I die, I have done my duty,” said Regan, the 
Coastguardsman ! 

He swooped to his prey like an eagle, as they 
lowered with bated breath. 

This man with his brave life given to a brother 
condemned to death. 

The silence grew more awful, and the agony piled 
on the lip 

Of the women and men who waited — till at last, 
with a mighty grip, 

The man of the Coastguard seized him, and 
tightened his arms around 

This prize he had risked his life for — then, search- 
ing for safety ground. 

They swung from the ledge together, for the rope 
was taut and stiff. 

Till it dragged the burdened hero to the arms of 
the crowd on the cliff I 

* « * « « 

There are times when the heart’s too full, sir, for 
even our English cheers. 

But the women, they cz’owded around him with 
kisses, and prayers, and tears 1 

So tell it about from south to north, proclaim it 
where you can ; 

Go spread it forth from Perranporth — this tale of 
a Cc^tguardsman ! 

Oleuekt Sooit. 

livm Lays of a Londoner,** 

By permission of the Author, 
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SCKNB FROM 

"IiADt WIRDERMERE’S FAK**** 
SCEXE.-H*A#«e2E DarUngUm*$ Rooms. 

Ea»Y WiXDEiiMEHE \siandiftg ly the fireplace\ 
Wh^’ doesn’t ho come? This waiting is horrible. 
ITo should hg hero. Why is he not here, to wake 
by passionate words some fire within me ? J! am 
cold — cold as a loveless thing. Arthur must have 
read my letter by this time. If he cared for me 
he would have come after me, would have taken 
me back by force. But he doesn’t care ; he's en- 
trammelled by this woman — fascinated by her — 
dominated by her. If a woman wants to hold a 
man, she has merely to appeal to what is worst in 
him. We make gods of men and they leave us. 
Others make brutes of them and they fawn and 
are faithful. How hideous life is ! . . , , Oh 1 
it was mad of me to come here, horribly mad. 
And yet, which is the worst, I wonder, to be at 
the mercy of a man who loves one, or the wife of a 
man who in one’s own house dishonours one? 
What woman knows ? What woman in the whole 
world ? But will he love me always, this man to 
whom I am giving my life ? What do I bring 
him ? Lips that have lost the note of joy, eyes 
that are blinded by tears, chill hands and icy heart. 
I bring him nothing. I must go back — no, I can’t 
go back, my letter has put me in their power. 
Arthur would not take me back! That fatal 
letter! No! Lord Darlington leaves England to- 
morrow. I will go with him. I have no choice. 
[/Sris doim for a few momenta ; then starts wp and 
puts on her cloah?^ No, no I I will go back ; let 
Arthur do with me what he pleases. I can’t wait 
here. It has been madness my coming. I must 
go at once. As for Lord Darhngton — Oh, here he 
is 1 What shall I do ? What can I say to him ? 
Will he let me go away at all ? I have heard that 

men are brutal, horrible Oh I \Jlidea her 

face in her Jianda^ 

[Enter Mrs. Erlvnne.] 

Mrs, Erlynne. Lady Windermere ! [Lady Win- 
dermere starts and looks up; then recoils in con- 
tempt.^ Thank Heaven I am in time. You must 
go back to your husband’s house immediately. 

Lady W. Must ? 

Mrs. E. [authoritatively']. Yes, you must I There 
is not a second to be lost. Lord Darlington may 
return at any moment. 

Lady W. Don’t come near me ! 

Mrs. E. Oh ! You are on the brink of ruin, you 
are on the brink of a hideous precipice. You must 
leave this place at once ; my carriage is waiting at 
the comer of the street. You must come with me 
and drive straight home. [Lady Windermere 

* The dramatic rights of this play being striotiy ro- 
erved, tfie scene here given cannot be played in a theatre 
or hall licensed for stage-plays without the author’s 
sanction. 


throws off her clmk mdffksm U mike sofa.] What 
are you doing ? * 

Lady W. Mrs. Erl^ne, if ytwi+bad not come 
here, I would have gone bade* But now that I 
see you, I feel that nothing in the whole world 
would induce me to livis under ih® same roof as 
Lord Windermere. You fill mo with horror. 
There is something about you that stirs the 
wildest rage within me. And I know why you 
are here. My husband sent you to lure me back 
that I might serve as sE blind to wliatever relations 
exist between you and him. 

Mrs. E. Oh ! You don't think that — you can’t. 

Lady W. Go back to my husband, Mrs. Erlynne. 
He belongs to you, and not to me. I. suppose he 
is afraid of a scandal. Men are such cowards. 
They outrage every law of the world, and are 
afraid of the world’s tongue. But he had better 
prepare himself. He shafll have a scandal, He 
shall have the worst scandal there has been in 
London for years. He shall see his name in every 
vile paper, mine on every hideous placard. 

Mrs. E. No — no 

Lady W. Yes ! he shall. Had he come himself, 
I admit I would have gone back to the life of de- 
gradation you and he had prepared for me — I was 
going back — but to stay himself at home, and to 
send you as his messenger — oh I it was infamous — 
infamous. 

Mrs. E. [c.] Lady Windermere, you wrong me 
horribly — you wrong your husband horribly* Me 
doesn’t kno’vv yCu are here — he thinks you are safe 
in your own house. He never read the mad letter 
you wrote to him ! 

Lady W. [r.] Never read it ! 

Mrs. E. No, he knows nothing about it. 

Lady W. How simple you think me. [Ooiny to 
her7\ You aie lying to me ! 

Mrs. E. [restraining herself]. I am not, I am 
telling you the truth. 

Lady W. If my husband didn^t read my letter, 
how is it that you are here? Wko told you I had 
left the house you were shameleSs enough to enter ? 
Who told you where I had gone to ? My husband 
told you, and sent you to decoy m© |#ck, [Crosses l. 

Mrs. E. [r. c.]. Your husband Ras never seen 
the lettei*. I saw it ; I opened Rj I read |t. 

Lady W. [turning to her]. You o|»en|d a letter 
of mine to my husband ? You wouldn’t dare I 

Mrs. E. Oh ! to save you from ihe abyss into 
which you are falling, there is nbthing in tlio 
world I would not dare, nothing in the whole 
world. Here is the letter. You husband has 
never read it. He never shaJ,l read it. 
tofireploAie.] It should nev^ have been written. 
[Tears it and throws it mtp 

Lady W.* [with inffn^ttmtee^i p' ker voice and 
look]. How do I know that idiaflS# Ry letter after 
all? You seem |o think the de^ica 

can take me in ! , 

Mbs. E. Oh I Why do you di4>elieire everylliing 
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I tdl you ? “Wliat object do you thiuk I have in 
coming here, except td save you from utter ruin, 
to save you firom the consequence of a hideous 
mistake 9 That letter that is burnt now toas your 
letter* I ewear it to you I 

Lady W. You took good care to burn 

it before I had examined it. I cannot trust you. 
You, whose whole life is a lie, how could you speak 
the truth about anything ? doimi. 

Mbs. E. \hwTkdly\. Think as you like about me, 
say what you choose against me, but go back, go 
back to the htwband you love. 

Lady W. \8^lerdy\ I do niat love him ! 

Mbs. E. You do ; and you know that he loves 
you. 

Lady W. He does not understand what love is. 
lie Understands it as little as you do — but I see 
what you want. It would be a great advantage 
for you to get me back. Dear Heaven I what a life 
I would have then! Living at the mercy of a 
woman who has neither mercy nor pity in her, a 
woman whom it is an infamy to meet, a degradation 
to know — a vile woman, a woman who comes be- 
tween husband and wife ! 

Mbs* E. \with a, gesture of despair"]. Lady Win- 
dermere, Lady Windermere, don't say such terrible 
things. You don’t know how terrible they are — 
how terrible and how unjust. Listen ; you must 
listen. Only go back to your husband, and I 
promise you never to communicate with him again 
on any pretext — never to see him, never t<^ have 
anything more to do with his life or yours. The 
money that he gave me he gave me not through 
love, but through hatred ; not in worship, but in 
contempt. The hold I have over him 

Lady W. Ah! you admit you have a 

hold! 

Mbs. E. Yes, and I will tell you what it is. It 
is his love for you, Lady Windermere. 

Lady W. You expect me to believe that ? 

Mbs. E. You must believe it. It is true. It is 
his love for you that has made him submit to — oh ! 
call it what you like, tyranny, threats, anything 
you choose. But it is his love for you. His 
desire to spare you — shame, yes, shame and 
disgrace. 

Lady W* What do you mean I You are insolent ! 
What have I to do with you ? 

Mbs* E. ISfothing. I know it, but I 

tell you that youf husband loves you, that you may 
never meet with such love again in your whole life, 
that such love you will never meet, and that if you 
throw it away the day may come when you will 
starve for love and it will not be given to you, beg 

for love audit will be denied you Oh ! Arthur 

loves you I 

Lady W* Arthw I j4»d you tell jme there is 
nothing between Jpd ? ’ 

Has; % Windermere, before Heaven, your 
husband is gudlwtosa of all csSSlnce towards you I 
And tell you that bad it ever occurred to me 


that such a monstrous suspicion would have entered 
your mind, I would have died rather than have 
crossed your life or his — oh, died ! gladly died ! 

[Moves away to sofa, r. 

Lady W. You talk as if you had a heart. 
Women like you have no hearts. Heart is not in 
you. You are bought and sold. [Sits l. c. 

Mas. E. [starts with a gesture of pain; then 
restrhins herself and comes over to where Lady 
Windermere is sittiwg. As she speaks she stretches 
out her hands toiuards her, but does not dare to touch 
Aer]. Believe what you choose about me. I am not 
worth a moment’s sorrow. But don’t spoil your 
beautiful young life on my account ! You don’t 
I know what may be in store for you unless you 
leave this house at once. You don’t know what 
it is to fall into the pit — to be despised, mocked, 
abandoned, sneered at, to be an outcast, to find 
the door shut against one, to have to creep in by 
hideous byways, afraid every moment lest the 
mask should be stripped from one’s face, and all 
the while to bear the laughter, the horrible laughter 
of the world — a thing more tragic than all the 
I tears the world has ever shed. You don’t know 
what it is. One pays for one’s sin, and then one 
pays again, and all one’s life one pays. You must 
never know that. As for me, if suffering be an 
expiation, then at this moment I have expiated all 
my faults, whatever they have been ; for to-night 
you have made a heart in one who had it not, made 
it and broken it. But let that pass. I may have 
wrecked my own life, but I will not let you wreck 
yours. You — 'why, you are a mere girl — you would 
be lost. You haven’t gob the kind of brains that 
enables a woman to get back. You have neither 
the wit nor the courage. You couldn’t stand 
dishonour! No! Go back, Lady Windermere, 
to the husband who loves you, 'whom you love. 
You have a child, Lady Windermere. Go back 
to that child, who even now, in pain or in joy, may 
be calling to you. [Lady Windermere riW.] God 
gave you that child. He will require from you 
that you make his life fine, that you watch over 
him. What answer will you make to God if hia 
life is ruined through you ? Back to your house, 
Lady Windermere — your husband loves you 1 He 
has never swerved for a moment from the love he 
bears you. But even if he had a thousand loves, 
you must stay with your child. If he ill-treated 
you, you must stay with your child. If he 
abandoned you, your place is with your child. 

[Lady Windermere bursts into tears and buries 
Im' face in Iter hands. 

[Rushing to her.] Lady Windermere! 

Lady W . [holding out her hands to her helplessly, 
as a child might do]. Take me home, take me home ! 

Mbs. E. [is about to embrace her, then restrains 
hersdf ^h>ere is a look of wonderjul joi/ in her 
Gome I Where is your cloak ? [Gettmg it 
from sofa,] Here, put it on. Come at once I 

[Tksy go to the door. 
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Last "W. Stop I don’t yon laear voices ? 

Mas* Si, No, no I there Is no one ! ^ 

XiAOY W. ToSg there is I Iiisten I Oh ! that k 
my h^hfuad’s ’Vcicol He is oomiog In ! Save me ! 
Oh I it*s some plot I You have sent for him ! 

[Voices outside. 

Mbs* H. Silence 1 I’m here to save you if 1 can. 
But I fear it is too late ! There I [JPointa to the 
curtain cu/ross ths window.'] The first chancO you 
have shp out, if you ever get a chance I 
Laby W. But you ? 

Mbs. E, Oh ! never mind me 1 I’ll face them. 

OSCAB WlIiDB. 

By permission of the Aidkor. 


THE UNCLE. 

I HAD an uncle once — a man 
Of threescore years and three — 
And when my reason's dawn began 
He’d take me on his knee, 

And often talk whole winter nights 
Things that seemed strange to me. 

He was a man of gloomy mood, 

And few his converse sought ; 

But, it was said, in solitude 
His conscience with him wrought. 
And there, before his mental eye. 
Some hideous vision brought. 

There was not one in all the house 
Who did not fear his frown, 

Save I, a little careless child, 

Who gambolled up and down. 

And often peeped into his room, 

And pluck'd him by the gown. 

I was an orphan and alone — 

My father was his brother, 

And all their lives I knew that they 
Had fondly loved each other ; 

And ill my uncle's room there hung 
The picture of my mother. 

There was a curtain over it ; 

’Twas in a darkened place, 

And few or none had ever looked 
Upon my mother's face. 

Or seen her pale, expressive smile 
Of melancholy grace. 

One night I do remember well — 

The wind was blowing high. 

And through the ancient corridors 
It sounded drearily — 

1 sat end read in that old hall. 

My uncle sat close by. 


I read) but little und^cetood 
The words upon the beok^ 

For with a sidelong glanoe I nUrked 
My uncle’a fearful look, 

And saw how all his quiv^ng frame 
In strong convulsions sho(^ 

A silent terror o’er me stole, 

A strange, unusual dread ; 

His lips were white as bone, his eyes 
Sunk far down in his head j 
He gazed on me, but 'twas the gaae 
Of the unconscious dead. 

Then suddenly he turned him round. 

And drew aside the veil 
That hung before my motber’a fece- 
Perchance my eyes might fail. 

But ne’er before that face to me 
Had seemed so ghastly pale, 

“ Come hither, boy ! ” my uncle said,*— 

I started at the sound, 

•Twas choked and stifled in his throat, 

And hardly utterance found,' — 

** Come hither, boy ! ” then fearfully 
He cast his eyes around. 

** That lady was thy mother once, 

Thou wert her only child-*- 

0 God I I’ve seen her when she held 
Thee in her arms, and smiled, — 

She smiled upon thy father, boy, 

’Twas that which drove me wild 1 

“ He was my brother, but his form 
Was fairer far than mine ; 

1 grudged not that, — he was the prc^ 

Of our ancestral line, 

And manly beauty was to him 
A token and a sign. 

“ Boy ! I had loved her too,— nay more, 
’Twas I who loved her first ; 

For months, for years, the golden ihougkb 
Within my soul waa nur^l 
He came — he conquered — they Were wed 
My air-blown bubble burst ! 

“ Then on my mind a shadow fell, 

And evil hopes grew ripe ; 

The damning thought stuck itt my'bearl * 
And cut me like a knife, 

That she, whom all my days I ItW^ed, 

Should be another's wife 1 

“ By Heaven I it was a feai?fhl Wng 
To sea my brotherldow, 

And mark the plaoM^ calm wlk^tiL 
ForeveronJbiSbiow, ^ 

That seemed im bitlW flcbrft 
* I am more love^^an tboti I ’ * 
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I left my home-^I left tlie land— 

1 the raging sea ; 

In rain* In rain — wherever I turned 
My mentory vent with me ; 

My whdle existence, night and day, 

In mernety seemed to be. 

** 1 came again, I found them here — 
Thou’rt me thy father, boy — 

He doted on that pale face there ; 

IVe seen them kiss and toy, — 

|Ve seen him locked in her fond arms, 
Wrapt in delirious joy. 

** Jffe disappeared — draw nearer, child !— 
-ffisidierf— no one knew how ; 

The murdered body ne’er was found ; 

The tale is hushed up now ; 

But there was one who rightly guessed 
The hand that struck the blow. 

** It drore her mad ; yet not his death, — 
No — ^not his death alone ; 

For she had clung to hope when all 
Knew well that there was none, — 

No, boy J it was a sight she saw 
That froze he’* into atone I 

“ I am thy nncle, child — why stare 
So frightfully aghast? — 

The arras wares, but know’st thou not 
'Tis nothing but the blast ? 

I too hare had my fears like these, 

But such rain teal's are past. 

rU show thee what thy mother saWj — 

I feel ’twill ease my breast, 

And this wild tempest-laden night 
Suit» with the purpose best. 

Come hither- -thou hasj; often sought 
To open this old chest. 

It has a secret spring, the touch 
Is known to me alone j 
Slowly the Hd is raised, and now — 

What see you that you groan 
So heavily ?— that thing is but 
A bare-ribbed skeleton,” 

A sudden crash — the lid fell down — 

Three strides he backwards gare, — 

** 0 <Iod I it is my brother’s self 
Beaming from the grare I 
His grasp of lead is on my throat— 

Will m one help or save ? ” 

That night they laid him on his bed 
In paring madness toss’d ; 

He his t^jh, and, with wild oaths, 

Blw^hima^ the Holy Ghost;* 

And ere the light of morning broke, 

A sS^e|f»e '"'as lo#! 

Himat GLAssfoan Bell. 


WHAT SHALL I EECITE? 

Old themes are qnite exhausted, 

And ’neath the noonday sun, 

There’s nothing new to tell to you. 

When all is said and done ! 

Disheartened and desponding 
At finding all so trite, 

• With nothing new, what can I do 
Say, w7uit shall 1 recite ? 

O, sl^all I speak of battle 
And cannon’s deadly roar? 

I might ; but then the thing’s been done 
A million times before ! 

Or shall I touch a tender tone, 

And fly to realms above, 

Invoking sun and moon and stars 
To shine on human love ? 

That subject, too, that blissful theme, * 
Which every bosom thrills — 

Love’s sov’reign sway (I grieve to say) 

Is older than the hills ! 

Fresh fields and novel pastures 
Are nowhere to be found ; 

Throughout the world there’s not an ItmA 
Of undiscovered ground 1 
And every path’s so beaten, 

/, too, am beaten quite I 
O, tell me, c?o, since nothing’s new. 

Say, what shall I recite ! 

Feiwjy G. Mocatta. 

By permuaion of Author. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH'S FIRST SMOKE, 

Whin Sir Walther Roily landed in Ould Virginny 
for the second time, he went straight off to the 
palace an’ paid his respects to the il^ng, an ugly- 
looking but well-maynin’ Naygro wud a ring out 
of his nose like a conthrairey bull. 

“Well, Roily,” says the King, “what brings 
you here this trip? If it’s more goold you're 
■wantin’, let me tell you the diggin’s are exhausted 
for the prisent. In fact, we have had a terrible 
bad saison of it altogether. Even the potayties 
tuk the blight, an’ you couldn’t get a sound spud 
for love or money in Ould Yirginny this minute.” 

“ O murdher ! ” says Roily. “ Sure that’s what 
brings me here — to conthract wud you for a whole- 
sale supply of spuds.” 

“ Falx, an’ you must do widout ’em,” says the 
King. “Tell me,” says he, “did you get many 
of ’em in your own counthry ? ” 

“I jjid,” says Roily, “an’ a good job too it. 
seems.” 

“You’re right,” says the King, “for I don’t 
believe there’s another disthrict where they grows 
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’em in all ^merikay* You cam spring the pri<^ 
on the ne^t saison’s orop.” * 

** Laive that to mtj” says Eolly, wud a grin. 

“ But don’t be tamn*,” says he, “ but this is a 
regnlar slap in the face for ma J I have a whole 
fleet of ships in the harbour, an’ of coorse they’ll 
be cornin’ down on me for the amount of freight 
an’ demurrage,” 

“You can get the protection of the Coort,” ;3ays 
the King, "if that’s any help to you.” 

" I’m obliged to your Majesty,” says Bolly, " but 
sure they'd saize on my property over inJMunsther 
if I tried to play any thricks of that kind. Maybe 
you have some other marketable matayrial I could 
load the little vessels wud ? ” 

** Bid you ever take a blast of a pipe ? ” axes the 
King. 

" Kever,” says Holly. " What is it ? ” 

‘‘Well, it’s a quare thing,” says the King, 
“that* we have to be taychin’ ye in the ould 
coimthry all the resources of civilisation. Ye 
seems to have no invintion in ye at all. Here,” 
says he, taking a black little dhudeen from the 
rim of his crown, “ take a ahmigh of that, an’ tell 
me how you like’s it.” 

" How do you work it % ” axes Holly. 

"Stick it between your lips,” says the King, 
“ an’ when I lights it up for you, dhraw in the 
smoke, an’ then blow it out again.” 

“ Blow what out ? ” axes Holly. 

" The smoke, of coorse ! ” says the King. 

"That seems a quare sort of divarsion,” says 
Holly — " suckin’ it in wan minute an’ blowin’ it out 
the next. Couldn’t I conshume it ? ” 

" O begor, you can fill your stomach wud it if 
you like,” says the King ; " but if you’ll take my 
advice, you’ll do nothing of the sort, for it takes a 
powerful smoker to s waller the fumes wudout 
sayrious inconvaynience. Are you ready now?” 

“I am,” says Holly, stickin’ the pipe between 
his teeth. 

"Dhraw nowl” says the King, sthrickin’ a 
match on the leg of his throw&ers an’ howldin’ it 
ower the bowl of the dhudeen. 

So Holly dhraws in a mouthful, an’ of coorse, it 
bein’ a first offer, every morsel of the tobacco- 
smoke wint down his gullet. 

Down he dashes the pipe on the ground, blowin’ 
an* spluttherin’, an’ coughin’ like a consumptive 
whale. 

" I towld you 1 ” says the King, slappin’ him on 
the back. * 

" Towld me *what ? ” coughs Holly, as vexed as 
yon plaise. 

" Towld you not to swally the smoke,” says the 

King. 

" ’Twas a dirty thrick to play on me,” says Holly. 

"ThrickI” says the King. "I tell you* there 
was no thrick at all in it. Look here,” says he, 
takin* another pipe out of his crown, for the wan 


he gave Holly was smashed completely. " Watch 
how I does it 1 ” An’ wud that he tu<is his legs 
undher him like a tailor, an’ filling bis dhudam he 
starts puffin* blasts of smoke out mtough the ring 
of his nose. In a few minutes Sir Waither felt as 
if he was fi.xed up the flue of a efiimney wud a 
good turf fire undhemaith, an’ he began coughin’ 
an’ splutterin’ worse nor ever. 

“Open the windy, for the lore of goodness,” 
says he, “ or you’ll be answerable for my corpse,” 
The King laughs hearty at Holly’s onaisiness, 
an’ he opens the windy an^ knocks the fir© Out of 
his pipe. 

When the smoke had partly cleared off, Sir 
Waither axes the King : 

" Now, what sort of pleasure or benefit do you 
get from makin’ fireworks of yourself like that ? ” 
“Wait till yer grows saisoned to it,” answers 
the King, “ an’ you wouldn’t give up your pipe for 
all the goold in the Mint.” 

“ Tell that to the marines,” says Holly. " Might 
I venture to ax what was the stuff you wor setUn* 
fire to in the pipe and stinkin’ the place wud ? ” 

" Twist tobacey,” says the King. 

" ’Tis the divil's own twist I ” says Holly. “ Do 
many of ye practice the thrick in these parts ? ” 

" Every wan of us,” answers the King. 

" A wondher I never noticed any of ye on my 
former thrip to the counthry,” says Holly. 

" Aisily explained,” says the King, " You wor 
a sthranger then, an’ we makes it a rule of never 
smokin’ before strangers.” 

" I suppose it’s this tobaccy that turns ye all so 
black in the skin ! ” says Holly. 

"That’s a good joke,” says the King, wud a 
hearty laugh. "No, Holly,” says be, “it don’t 
turn us black, but it turns ©Ppm of US green, just 
like yerself a while back.” An* he bursts out 
laughin’ again untfl, heoiearly §huk ibo ring out of 
his nose. 

"You’re in a good humour this mornin*,” says 
Holly, as vexed as if some one was either passin’ a 
bad half-sovereign on him. 

" Arrah, don’t be so glum in yerself 1 ” says the 
King. " An’ believe me what I’m tellin^ you, that 
there’s a fortune in this tObaccy for you if you 
could only inthroduce it into your oiyn counthry. 

I know it wants a thrainin’, but, as I’ve said 
before, wance you takes to it you wouldn’t *giv© it 
up for all the goold in the Mint.* You’d go on 
wan meal a day rather than do wudout %e pip®*” * 
" I know you’re a thoughtful man,” says Holly, 
"an’ if you’re in airnest now, of ooor^ I’n go into 
any thrainin’ you recommend in ordher to make 
money out of tobaccy, Or any other morteil thing*’* 

“ Well, my advice to you,” says Kfilg, "is to 
buy a ha'penny cane an’ oufe into lunk# of obout 
three inches long. Smoke wan of a day for a 
week, an’ then I’ll get you some mild tfdiaecy, an* 
a new clay pipe. I y9»a thrained onifc capmnieseHr 
says the King. t 
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“ rn take yonat your word,” says Roily, ” though 
it seems very |>oor fun to me.” 

“You’ll change your mind in the coorso of a 
week or two,” says the King of Virginny. “ Don’t 
throw up the sponge if the stomach kicks agen the 
cane in the start.” 

“ I’ll give it every chance,” says Roily ; and wud 
that he starts out an’ buys the cane, an’ every 
momin' for a week he had an odd puff at it. The 
first few days he was as sick as a dog, an’ his face 
was as green as a head of cabbage, but he sthrove 
on, an’ towards the end of a week he began to take 
a likin’ to his smoke, an’ 'twas wud a light heart 
he went to the palace and axed the King for the 
loan of the pipe wud the mild tobaccy. 

The King was mighty proud at the success of 
his thnainin’, an’ he loaded the pipe wud the dhriest 
and the mildest brand he could lay howld of. Sure 
enough. Roily was greatly plaised wud his shough^ 
an’ every day for another week he used to go out 
an’ hide undher a hedge, or in a hayloft, an’ have 
a dliraw out of his new ha’porth of clay. At the 
end of that week man or moitail couldn’t keep 
him from the pipe, an’ then he felt the tliruth of 
the King of Virginny’s words. 

“Begor,” says he to himself, “my fortune ’ud 
be made if I could only smuggle a few cargoes of 
this tobaccy into the ould counthry. An’ sure it 
ought to be aisy enough to ‘ run ’ it,” says he, “ if 
I only goes the right way about it.” 

As soon as he made up his mind to thxade on 
the tobaccy, he could think of nothing but plans 
for dodgin’ the Revenue men ; an’ at last he decided 
that the aisiest and most likely way wud be to 
purtend it was potayties he was carryin’ in the 
ships. So he sthrikes a bargain wud the King 
of Virginny, an' buys up the whole saison’s 


crop. 

WeU, in due eoorse the fleet sails out of Virginny, 
an’ before they thripped anchor Roily made a last 
call on the King, an’ the King sent for the Coort 
Tobaccy-Curer, who gave Sir Walther full insthruc- 
thions about the rearin’ an’ manufacturin’ of the 
weed. 


“I’m OTeatly obliged to your Majesty,” says 
Roily, b^re laivin’ the palace ; “ an’ I’ve decided 
to christen my first consignment of tobaccy ‘ Naygro- 
head,' either your own self ; an’ more than that,” 
says he,'*es sooh as I can get to win’ard of the 
Oover^ment of own counthry, an’ secure a 
iicen<» for 10m sote supplyin’ of the weed, I’ll make 
it a rule to have a plasther cast of yerself stuck up 
over every shep wuere they sells pipes and tobaccy. 
In thal^^tlray, your Majesty,” says he, “ your pic- 
thur’ll go down te our chudre’s childre as wan of 
the greatest beuefacthors of the human race that 
ever dhrlfled* hole in Ifis nose.” • 

life poet Ki»g was so touched wud the 
Ittfigwtdge of Sir Waljbher, that he fell on 
Wefti fleod of tears over Roily’s shoulder j 
was as nmeh as about a dozen of his wives 


could do to tear his arms from the neck of the 
great navigator. 

Roily’s fleet missed Cork harbour, owin’ to 
change of win’, an’ the first Irish land they got a 
grip of was the enthrance of the Shannon. Sir 
Walther had no throuble at all in dodgin’ the 
Revenue officers, an’ he landed all the cargoes of 
tobaccy safe an’ sound at Limerick Quay, an’ got 
’em into a warehouse wudout payin’ a single farding 
of duty. 

Then he started makin’ Limerick Twist, an’ 
down he goes to Youghal an’ plants a few hundred 
acres wud some of the hardiest leafs; an’ shortly 
afther, his Munsther property havin’ got into the 
hands of the Cavendish family, he christened the 
first crop raised on the Youghal estate “Caven- ( 
dish ” tobaccy. 

Edmuxd Dowitey. 

From “ Through Green Glasses.*' 

By permission of the Author. 


A TALE OF THE LOI^DOK MISSION. - 

“ Come in ! Come in ! ” the lady said — the door 
bcood open wide — 

The church was blight, and young and old were 
ranging side by side ; 

The lady’s look was soft and grave, her voice was 
low and sweet ; 

The girl half stopped and turned — and then went 
faster down the street. 

One moment, and a gentle hand upon her arm was 
pressed : ^ 

“ Oh, won’t you stay?” the kind voice said; “come 
in, come in and rest ; 

The misfeioner will preach to-niglit, and all the 
church is free : 

You won’t refuse me now, my child; come in, and 
sit by me.” 

“ No, no,” she said, yet stopped and looked (it was 
not hard to trace 

The conflict passing like a cloud across that fair 
young face) — 

Then hastily, as though she feftred her heart at 
last might fail, 

Passed in and sat beside the door, so weary, sad, 
and pale. 

The preacher spoke of God’s gi’eat love, and how 
the Savfour blest 

Called weary souls to come to Him, that He might 
^ve them rest. 

He spoke no grand or learned words, he used no 
studied art, 

He simply spoke as one who tried to reach his 
brother’s heart. 

It was^the old, oM story, that can never paU or* 
tire 

When the lips with grace are fervent, and the 
heart with love on fire. ' 
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And the lady marked how one by one the toar> 
dro|>s grew and foil, * 

While cageifly those wistful ey^ were fixed as by 
a spell. 

And then a hymn rose all around — no cultured 
choir's display, 

For every voicje and every heart seemed moved to 
sing that day ; 

And faster, faster rained the tears, for with the 
weE-known air 

Came hack her childhood’s happy days, her child- 
hood’s home so fair. *' 

sees her father’s thin white locks, her mother’s 
loving eyes — 

tl^his night she cannot put aside the memory, if 
she tries : 

She sees — she cannot help but see — the little sister 
sweet j 

She hears upon the broad old stairs the little pat- 
tering feet : 

They laid her in the old churchyard beneath the 
sombre yew, 

And “ Oh ! my God ! ” the poor girl sobs, “ that I 
were laid there too ! ” 

And now the preacher stands and -waits, and bids 
who will to stay, 

For he is yearning for their souls, and he has 
more to say. 

The lady still is kneeling there, but kneeling all 
alone, 

She lifts her head — alas ! the girl has left the church 
and gone. 

She had so yearned to take her hand and help her, 
and she sighs, 

To think of that poor suffering face, those eager, 
tearful eyes. 

The pleading voice has ceased, yet still a scattered 
few are there, 

As one by one the missioner kneels by their side 
in prayer ; 

And one by one they pass away with hearts that 
throb to feel 

They have been very near to One whose touch 
hath power to heal. 

‘*Ohl xhad that poor child only stayed and told 
her tale of grief,” 

The lady thinks, “ perchance she too had found 
the blest reiief 1 ” 

And now from out the silent church she with a 
friend departs ; 

Their words are few, but fewest words speak best 
from fullest hearts. 

They part at last ; and there behold I half eager 
and hall shy, 

The girl with those poor tear-stained cheeks, that 
sad beseeching eye. 

‘‘ Oh, it was long to wait,” she said, ^‘I thought it 
ne’er would end : 

And then I (^uld not speak to you, for you were 
with your friend ; ‘ 


Ob, help mo, help mo, if you mxl** The lady 
gently smiled— ^ 

**I will,” sho said, “but Cod is lute, Mid Hd Will 
help His child.” 

** Oh, no I oh, no I ” the poor girl crisd, despair in 
every tone, 

“ You cannot know how far away lri>m His true 
fold I’ve gone. 

I’m not As one who never knew ; time was I used 
to pray, 

I tried to do the right, but oh ! turned llis 
love away I 

Five years have passed since I wrote home, and 
now I cannot tell 

Whether my parents are alive ; they don’t know 
where I dwell ; 

And all that time I never once have crossed the 
church’s doors 

Until this night — and now, 0 God I there’s hope 
for me no more ! ” 

“ Nay, nay, that can’t be true, my chfld ” (and oh I 
like gentle rain 

The words fell on that withered heart and softened 
it again) ; 

“ Why did God let me come to you ? Why did He 
let you stay, 

Unless He had some word of hope to speak to 
you to-day ? 

Oh, offer Him this very night that worthiest sacri- 
fice. 

The broken and the contrite heart which He will 
not despise ; 

We both have need of pardoning grace; yes, 
sister, we will lay 

Our sin-stained souls before His feet, and for His 
mercy pray. 

And promise me one thing — this night before 
all else you do, 

That you will to your mother write, and ask her 
pardon too.” 

“ I will,” she sobbed ; and then her hand the lady 
kindly took, 

And bade her read the blessed words oS peace in 
God’s own Book. 

“ I have no Bible now,” sho said ; the lady sadly 
smiled, 

“ That must not be,” she said ; ** take mine ; and 
now good-night, my child.’* 

Next morning at a hospital the Ia4y needs must, 
call — 

Ah t little dreamt she of tbe tale on her ears 
i would fall. ^ 

I Why runs the nurse to meet her tbeye ere me can 
I speak a word ? 

“Oh I is it not most flt^ge and eadt |?ay, 
surely you have heard f ^ 

A girl has been brought in to-day^ but only just* 
to die, 6 % 

By some rough drivdr in the i^rml ffcru#: du^ 
and left to lies ^ ' 
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know hei* not, but you may know, for, Strange 
as it may sound, 

A i^ible with your name in it was all tbo clue we 
found” 

** Ob, let me see,” the lady said, ** I think I know 
too well — - 

Yes, it is,she-^but‘te|l me, nurse, whate'er there is 
to tell.” 

** Not much,” she said, “but once she spoke, before 
she passed away ; 

"We thought she gasped, * Thank God 1 Thank 
God 1 this was not yesterday ! ’ ” 

Next day there stood before the gate, with hearts 
too^full to speak, 

A father with his thin white locks, a mother grave 
and meek. 

The kind folk at the lodging-house had guessed 
their errand well. 

And sent them on, but had not heart the thing 
they knew to tell. 

The lady Sees them standing there; she knows 
who it must be ; 

No need to ask them who they are, or whom they 
came to see. 

She runs to meet them — “Yes,” she cries, “I ; 
know what you would say : i 

Yiour child is here ; my poor, poor friends, it hap- ! 
pened yesterday. 

Come in, come in ! God comfort you, and make 
you firm and brave. 

For oh 1 your child has gone to Him, and found 
Him strong to save.” 

And then she took them by the hand like little 
children weak. 

They went with her, scarce knowing aught, too 
stunned to think or speak, 

And then she told them all the tale, in loving 
words and slow ; — 

Ah me ! they came to find their child — and they 
have found her so 1 

She lay there white and beautiful, no trace of 
conflict now, 

No lines that told of sin or shame upon that marble 
brow. 

The aged they knelt beside the bed where she 
Wasl^ 

And ‘*Not our will, but Thine be done!” amid 
their sobs they prayed. 

. What though the flower of childhood’s grace no 
more ha hlooxning there, 

His snow-whate lily death im laid upon that form 
SO fair. 

•* Bleet are the pure in heart I ” so once the Friend 
of sionerS cried — 

Yet not Uableit, metkink, are thosp whom He has 

purified 1 

"y. Walsham How. 

By permission of 

WMMt Gaw>n»», l>A»roa & Co. 


THE ENGINE-DRIVER’S STORY. 

Yon ask me why I feel so proud to drive the night- 
express ? 

For the work is full of danger, sir, as any man can 
guess; 

And many a stouter heart than mine has often 

\ quailed with fear, 

And many a healthy cheek has paled when death 
came, ob, so near ! 

When the lights ahead stood out blood-red, and 
the speed could scarce be checked. 

To save the train with its human freight from 
being quickly wrecked. 

And yet no sound is e’er so sweet to the engine- 
driver’s mind. 

As the hissing snort of the iron steed when the 
city’s left behind ; 

No sight so grateful to his eyes as the steed he * 
loves so well ; 

But the tale of a rkle I’ll ne’er forged I purpose 
now to tell. 

There was something strange, as I noticed, sir, one 
night about my mate, 

While off to the north with a hundred souls we 
rode at a furious rate. 

Scarce a word he spoke till the last big town wo 
halted at we’d passed, 

And well I knew his mind with some great trouble 
was o’ercast. 

But all on a sudden his manner changed, and 

, with flashing eyes cried he, 

“There’s a wrong betwixt us both which now, I 
swear, shall righted be I 

You’ve pressed your suit on the girl I love — I 
learned it all to-day I — 

For an instant, sir, I held my breath, nor knew I 
what to-say. 

Then my thoughts came back, and I quickly said, 

“ To woo her I was free ; 

I asked her hand a week ago, and she promised 
mine to be.” 

“Ab, yes ; I know ! ” he hissed in my ear, “ and the 
one fond hope of my life 

Is dashed to the ground, for / have longed to make 
that girl my wife ; 

For a time she gave me gracious smiles, but my 
love I never told 

> Till this very day, when I pleaded hard, but found 
her heart was cold, 

And I learned that you had won the prize — oh, 
wretched is my fate ! 

I can only wish her all that’s good — but you are 
the man I hate / ” 

i Witl? that he strove to throw me down in a frens^ 
of despair, 

Add long we wrestled fiercely in the engine's lurid 
glare, 
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Till at last h© contrived to trip toe op, and aa on 
the pla|e I lay. 

He dealt me a ponderoui blow on tho head, and I 
forthwith swooned away* 

When I opened my eyes the moon shone bright, 
the stos peeped out o’erhead, 

Jim helped me up and wept for joy to find I 
' wasn’t dead. * 

** Good God ! ” I cried, “ see yonder lights ! There 
death awaits us all j 

What fools to quarrel here like this, neglecting 
duty’s call ! ” 

Hot a minute to lose, I put hard the brake, shut 
off every inch of steam, 

'While the terminus lights loomed out ahead — I 
moved as in a dream ! 

And great drops of sweat that felt like ice oozed 
out from my fevered brain : 

Thank God ! in the very nick of time I stopped 
the rusjiing train ! 

Yes; that was of perilous rides the worst; but 
pleased am I to say, 

Jim acted as my Best Man on my happy wedding- 
day. 

Leopold Waqneb. 

Copyright of the Author. 


THE MADMAN. 

Yes ! — a madman ! How that word would have 
struck to my heart many years ago ! How it would 
have roused the terror that used to come upon me 
sometimes, sending the blood hissing and tingling 
through my veins, till the cold dew of fbar stood 
in large drops upon my skin, and my knees knocked 
together with fright ! I like it now, though 1 It’s 
a fine name ! Show me the monarch whose angry 
frown was ever feared like the glare of a madman’s 
eye — whose cord and axe were ever half so sure 
as a madman's gripe ! Ho ! ho ! It’s a grand 
thing to be mad ! to bo peeped at like a wild lion 
through the iron bars — to gnash one’s teeth and 
howl through the long still night, to the merry 
ring of a heavy chain — and to I'oll and twine 
ampng the straw, transported with such brave 
music. Hurrah for the majihouse I Oh, ’tis a rare 
place 1 

I remember days when I was afraid of being 
mad : when I used to start up from my sleep, and 
fall upon my knees, and pray to be spared from 
the curse of my race ; when I rushed from the 
sight of merriment or happiness, to hide myself in 
some lonely place and spend the weary hours in 
watching the progress of the fever that was to 
consume my brain. I knew that madness was 
mixed up with my very blood and the manxiw of 
my bones; that one generation had passed away 
without the pestilence appearing among them, and 
that I was the first in whom it would revive. I 


knew it wmi be so ; that so it always had beeui 
and so it would ever 1^ ; and when cowered in 
some obscure comer Of a crowded room^ I saw men 
whisper and point and turn their eyes towards me. 
I knew they were telling each other of the doomed 
madman, and I slunk aWay a^n to mope in 
solitude. * t. f 

I did this for years ; long, long yesrs they were* 
The nights here are long sometimes— -very long ; 
but they are nothing to the restless nights and 
dreadful dreams I had at that time. It makes me 
cold to remember them. lArge dusky forms, with 
sly and jeering faces, crouched in the corners of 
the room and bent over my bed at night, tempting 
me to madness. They told me in low whispers 
that the floor of the old house in which my father’s 
father died was stained with his own blood, shed 
by his own hand in raging madness. I drove my 
fingers into my eats, but they screamed into my 
head till the room rang with it ; that in one gene- 
ration before him the madness slumbered, but 
that his grandfather had lived for years with liia 
hands fettered to the ground, to prevent his tear- 
ing himself to pieces. I knew they told the truth 
— I Icnew it well. I had found it out years before, 
though they had tried to keep it from me. Ha ! 
ha ! I was too cunning for them, madman as they 
thought me. 

At last it came upon me, and I wondered how I 
could ever have feared it. I could go into the 
world now and laugh and shout with the best 
among them. I knew I was mad, but they did 
not even suspect it. How 1 used to hug myself 
with delight when I thought of the fine trick I 
was playing them after their old pointing and leer- 
ing when I was not mad, but only dreading that I 
might one day become so ! And how I used to 
laugh for joy when I was alone, and thought how 
well I kept my secret and how quickly my kind 
friends would have fallen from me if they had 
known the truth. I could have screamed with 
ecstasy when I dined alone with some fine roarihg 
fellow, to think how pale he would have turned and 
how fast he would have run if he had known that 
the dear friend who sat close to him, sharpening a 
bright glittering knife, v as a madman, With all the 
power and half the will to plunge it fa his heart* 
Oh, it was a merry life ! 

Riches became mine, wealth poui^d ill upon toe, 
and I rioted in pleasures, enhanced a thousandfold 
to me by the consciousness of my well-kept semet. I 
inherited an estate. The law — ^the eagle-eyed law 
itself — ^had been deceived, and had b w d e4 over 
disputed thousands into a madman’s hailAj Where 
was the wit of the sharp-sighted mott iff sound 
mind ? Where the dexterity of the lawyer mger 
to discover a fianiv ? The milh^man’s cfamfag haff 
overreached them all. 

I had money. How I was ombpted I * I spent fa 
profusely. How I was praised 1 HOW three 
proud overbearing brothers humblW 
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l^fore mel old wjbite -headed father too^ — 
Bueh deferoiMf©— such respect^-such d, 0 voted friend- 
ship — why, he worshipped me. The old man bad 
a daughter, and the young men a sister; and 
all the five Were poor. I was rich ; and when I 
married the girl I saw a smile of triumph play * 
upon the faces of her needy relatives, as they 
thought of their well-planned scheme and their 
fine prize, 'ft was for me to smile. To smile? 
To laugh outright, and tear my hair, and roll upon 
the groimd with shrieks of merriment. They 
little thought they had married her to a madman. 

Stay. If they had known it would they have 
saved her ? A sister’s happiness against her 
husband’s gold I The lightest feather I blow into ' 
the air ‘against the gay chain that ornaments my 
body,l 

In one thing I was deceived, with all my cunning. 
If I had not been mad — for though we madmen 
are sharp-witted enough we get bewildered some- 
times — I should have known that the girl would 
rather have been placed stiff and cold in a dull 
leaden coffin, than borne an envied bride to my 
rich, glittering house. I should have known that 
her heart was with the dark-eyed boy whose name 
I once heard her breathe in her troubled sleep ; 
and that she had been sacrificed to me, to relieve 
the poverty of the old white-haired man and the 
haughty brothers. 

I don’t remember forms or faces now, but I 
know the girl was beautiful. I know she was ; for 
in the bright moonlight nights when I stai t up 
from my sleep and all is quiet about me, I see, 
standing still and motionless in one corner of this 
cell, a slight and wasted figure with long black 
hair, which, streaming down her back, stirs with 
no e^hly wind, and eyes that fix their gaze on 
me and never wink or close. Hush 1 the blood 
chills at my heart as I write it down — that form 
is hers; the face is very pale, and the eyes are 
glassy bright, but I know them well. That figure 
never moves ; it never frowns and mouths as others 
do that fill this place sometimes ; but it is much 
more dreadful to me, even than the spirits that 
tempted me many years ago — it comes fresh from 
the grave, and is so very death-like. 

yor nearly a year I saw that face grow paler ; 
for nearly a year I saw the tears steal down the 
mournful cheeks and never knew the cause. I 
found it out at last, though. They could not keep 
it frenof me long. She had never liked me. I had 
never thought she did: she despised my wealth 
and ha'ted the splendour in which she lived — I had 
not mipeoted that. She loved another. This I 
had never thought of. Strange feelings came over 
me, and thoughts forc^ upon me by some secret 
power whirled rountiaand round my brain. I did 
not hkte her, though I hated the boy she still wept 
1 pltjed-H.-yes, I pitipd — the wretched life 
tje wlnrib^her oold and selnaii relations had doomed 
he## X |qi 0W that she could not live long, but the 


thought that before her death she might give birtli 
to some ill-fated being, destined to hand down 
madness to its offspring, determined me. I resolved 
to kill her. 

For many weeks I thought of poison, and then 
of drowning, and then of fire. A fine sight the 
grand house in flames, and the madman’s wife 
shouldering away to cinders I Think of the jest 
of a large reward, too, and of some sane man swing- 
ing in the wind for a deed he never did, and all 
through a madman’s cunning! I thought often 
of this,* but I gave it up at last. Oh ! the pleasure 
of stropping the razor day after day, feeling the 
sharp edge, and thinking of the gash one stroke of 
its thin bright point would make 1 

At last the old spirits who had been with me so 
often before whispered in my ear that the time 
was come, and thrust the open razor into my hand. 
I grasped it firmly, rose softly from the bed, and 
leaned over my sleeping wife. Her face was 
buried in her hands. I withdrew them softly, and 
they fell listlessly on her bosom. She had been 
weeping ; for the traces of the tears were still wet 
upon her cheek. Her face was calm and placid ; 
and even as I looked upon it, a tranquil smile 
lighted up her pale features. I laid my hand 
softly on her shoulder. She started — it was only 
a passing dream. I leaned forward again. She 
screamed and awoke. 

One motion of my hand, and she would never 
again have uttered cry or sound. But I wa» 
startled and drew back. Her eyes were fixed on 
mine. I know not how it was, but they cowed 
and frightened me ; and I quailed beneath them. 
She rose from the bel, still gazing fixedly and 
steadily on me. I trembled ; the razor was in my 
hand, but I could not move. She made towards 
the door. As she neared it she turned, and with- 
drew her eyes from my face. The spell Weis 
broken. I bounded forward and clutched her by 
the arm. Uttering shriek upon shriek, she sank 
upon the ground. 

Now, I could have killed her without a struggle; 
but the house was alarmed. I heard the tread of 
footsteps on the stairs. I replaced the razor in its 
usual drawer, unfastened the door, and called 
loudly for assistance. They came and raised her, 
and placed her on the bed. She lay bereft of 
animation for hours; and when life, look, and 
speech returned, her senses had deserted her, and 
she raved Wildly and furiously. 

Doctors were called in — great men, who rolled 
up to my door in • easy carriages, with fine horses 
and gaudy servants. They were at her bedside for 
weefe. They had a great meeting, and consulted 
together in low and solemn voices in another 
room. One, the cleverest and most celebrated 
amoiig them, took me aside, and bidding me 
prepare for worst, told me — me, the madman 1 
— that my wife was mad. He stood close beside 
me at an open window, his eyes staring in my face, 
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aad his hand laid ttpon am. With ona 

I could have hurled kite into the sireet beneath. 
It would have been rare spout to have done it; 
but my secret was at stake, and I let him go. 
few days after, they told me I must pkee her under 
some constraint ; I must provide a keeper for her. 

II I went into the open fields where none could 
hear me, and laughed till the air resounded wi^h 
my shouts ! 

She died next day. The white-headed old man 
foUi^wed her to the grave, and the proud brothers 
dropped a tear over the insensible corpse of her 
whose sufferings they had regarded in her lifetime 
with muscles of iron. All this was food for my 
secret mirth, and I laughed behind the white 
handkerchief which I held up to my face as we 
rode home, till the tears came into my eyes. 

But though I had carried my object and killed 
her, I was restless and disturbed, and I felt that, 
before long, my secret must be known. I could 
not hide the wild mirth and joy which boiled 
within me, and made me, when I was alone, at 
home, jump up and beat my hands together, and 
dance round and round, and roar aloud. When I 
went out and saw the busy crowds hurrying about 
the streets, or to the theatre, and heard the sound 
of music, and beheld the people dancing, I felt 
such glee that I could have rusUed among them, 
and tom them to pieces, limb from limb, and 
nowled in transport. But I ground my teeth and 
struck my feet upon the floor, and drove my sharp 
nails into my hands, I kept it down : and no one 
knew I was a madman yet. 

I remember how I let it out at last. Ha ! ha! 
I think I see their frightened looks now, and feel 
the ease with which I flung them from me, and 
dashed my clenched fist into their white faces, and 
then flew like the wind, and left them screaming 
and shouting far behind. The strength of a giant 
cdmes upon me when I think of it. 

Iiet me see ; — yes, I had been out. It was late 
at night when I reached home, and found the 
proudest of the three proud brothers waiting to 
see me — urgent business, he said ; I recollect it 
well. I hated that man with all a madman's hate. 
Many and many a time had my fingers longed to 
tear him. They told me he was there. I ran 
swiftly upstairs. He had a word to say to me. I 
dismissed the servants. It was late, and we were 
alone together—^'or the first time. 

I kept my eyes carefully from him ‘at first, for 
I knew what he little thought — and I gloried in 
tho knowledge — ^that the light of madness gleamed 
from thein like fire. We sat in silence for a few 
minutes. He spoke at last. My recent dissipa- 
tion, and strange remarks, made so soon after his 
sister’s death, were an insult to her memory. 
Coupling together many circumstances which had 
at first escaped his observation, he taught I had 
not treated hbr well. He wished to know whether 
he was right in inferring that I meant to cast a 


reproach upon her memory, and a disrespect upon 
her family. It was due to the unifoicin he were, 
to demand this explanation^ 

This man had a commii^ion in the amy^a 
commission purchased with my mofi^y and his 
sister’s misery. This was the man wh<> had been 
foremost in the plot to ensnare me and grasp my 
wealth. This was the man who had been the main 
instrument in forcing his sister to wed me, well 
knowing that her heart was given to that puling 
boy. Due I Due to his uniform f The livery of 
his degradation ! I turned my eyes upon him — I 
could not help it — but I spoke not a word, 

1 saw the sudden change that came upon him 
beneath my gaze. He was a bold man^but the 
colour faded from his face, and he drew back bis 
chair. I dragged mine nearer to him, and as I 
laughed — I was very merry then— I saw him 
shudder. I felt the madness rising within me. 
He was afraid of me. 

“ You were very fond of your sister when she was 
aUve,” I said, “ very ! ” 

He looked uneasily round him, and I saw his 
hand grasp the back of his chair, bUt he said 
nothing. * 

“You villain I” said I, “I found you out; I 
discovered your hellish plot against me; I know 
her heart was fixed on some one else before you 
compelled her to marry me. I know it — I know 
it!" 

He jumped suddenly from his chair, brandished 
it aloft, and bid me stand back — for I took care to 
be getting closer to him all the time I spoke. I 
screamed rather than talked, for I felt tumultuous 
passions eddying through my veins, and the old 
spirits whispering and taunting me to tear his 
heart out. 

“ Damn you ! ’’ said I, starting up imd rushing 
upon him, “ I killed her I I am a madHHItn I Down 
with you I Blood, blood, I will have It I ” 

I turned aside with one blow the chair he hurled 
at me in his terror, and closed with hiih, and with 
a heavy crash we rolled upon the floor together. 

It was a fine struggle that; for^'h© was a tall, 
strong man fighting for his life, and I, a powerful 
madman, thirsting to destroy him, I ^ew no 
strength could equal mine, and I was tight. Bight 
again, though a madman ! His stmggios grew 
fainter. 1 knelt upon his chest, and ek^ed his 
brawny throat firmly with both han^i, Mis face 
grew purple, his eyes were starting from his head, 
and with protruded tongue he seemed tO modk m©* 
I squeezed the tighter. 

The door was suddenly burst open Mth a loud 
noise, and a crowd of people tiished crying 

aloud to each other to secure the madman. 

My secret wjjs out, and Jily only stsruggl© how 
was for liberty and freed<»a. I gained my feet 
before a band was on^e, threw myielf khwhig my 
assailants, and cleared uny way wilii my nftlfOng arm 
as if I bore a hatchet in my hand, mud hewed them 
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dow» before I ipined the door, dropped over 
the haoistere, and in an instant was in the street. 
Straight and swift I ran, and no one dared to stop 
me, 1 heard #ie noise of feet behind, and redoubled 
my speed. It grew fainter and fainter in the 
distance, and at length died away altogether ; but 
on I bounded through marsh and rivulet, over 
fenea and wall, with a wild shout which was taken 
up by the strange beings that flocked around me 
on every side and swelled the sound till it pierced 
the air, I was borne upon the arms of demons, 
^ho swept along upon the wind and bore down bank 
and hedge before them, and spun me round and 
round with a rustle and a speed that made my head 
swim, until at last they threw me from them with 
a violent shock, and I fell heavily upon the earth. 
When I awoke, I found myself here — here in this 
grey cell, where the sunlight seldom comes, and 
the moon steals in in rays which only serve to show 
the dark shadows about me, and that silent figure 
in its old corner. When I lie down awake, I can 
sometimes hear strange shrieks and cries from 
distant parts of this Urge place. What they are I 
know not ; but they neither come from that pale 
form, nor does it regard them. For, from the first 
shades of dusk till the earliest light of morning, it 
still stands motionless in the same place, listening 
to the music of my iron chains, and watching my 
gambols on my straw bed. 

Charles Dickens. 


SAL PARKER’S GHOST. 

“ How far to Oaklands now, sir ? " Well, I should 
think it were five mile, quite j 

But I sha’n’t be long a-coaching yer there, this 
beautiful moonlight night. 

She's as igood a boss as the Squire has got, is this 
«dd mare, yer know ; 

Just feel her mouth, and give her her head, and 
then she's bound to go. 

“ Can I give yer a song to pass the time ? " Well, 
no I I mm holler and shout ; 

But I wam't in the way, yer see, when they gave 
the singing faces out ; 

I should frighten you and the boss as well, if I 
tried my woeal e^l. 

So I think PU say — kim up, yer brute ! I’ll teach 
yer to shy^ I will I 

“What was the most remarkablest thing that ever 
happened to me?" 

I’m blow’d if I know, sir, and that’s the 
^ l#d I kin4ro’ fancy, yer see, 

You’re^ h>okfng out for a bit o’ life, as’ll do to put 
in n tsJn i 

heard 'twas III Ijftery gent as I’d got 

• Iso ineeliilsibe rail.’ 


Ha, ha! you’re right, sir, I wam’t brought up 
in this present crib ofonine, 

It’s driving a hansom cab in town has bin my 
reg’lar line ; 

And that reminds me of somethink once that was 
werry strange and queer — 

You may put that down in a book, if yer like, ior 
^ 'tis true as I’m sitting here. 

When I fust went up to London, yer see, as a 
hulking country lad, 

I got a helper’s place in a mews, work heavy and 
wages bad; 

But I Jest kept on in my ploddin’ way, for I 
didn’t mean to be beat, 

Till step by step I rose in life to a hansom cab- 
man’s seat ! 

And then I married — at last, at last ! — ^for me and 
my pretty Sal 

Had been sweethearts in the dear old days, as 
country lad and gal ; 

And she'd promised to wait for me when I went 
to London to try my fate, 

With the thought ot her in her country home to 
keep me steady and straight. 

I used to wonder like at times whatever it was she 
could see. 

Such a wee, sweet, pretty, modest lass, in a great 
rough fellow like me ; 

But she left her country lanes, dear heart, and her 
sweetest smiles she brought 

To brighten the cabman’s happy home in a dingy 
- London coui’t. 

And we was werry happji , we was ; and I think we 
was happier still 

When theie came a little baby to nuss, and a little 
mouth to fill ! 

It ain’t all pleasure, a cabman’s life, but when hard 
thoughts ’ud come, 

I’d only to think of the wee bit babe, and the 
boimie wife at home. 

So things went on for a couple of years, in humble 
comfort and joy ; 

With two little children in our home — o. girl and a 
baby boy ! 

When the fever came to our little court on a 
sudden like, yer know, 

And the light o’ my happy home went out, and a 
heart was broke at a blow I 

I’d wanted the missis and bairns to go to her 
mother’s house to stay. 

But she wouldn’t hear of leaving me, not even for 
a day; 

So we just kept on, and left it to God; and Sal 
sife was alius found 

Acting a Sister 0’ Mercy’s part to the poor sick 
creeturs around. 
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But ^heu fe^eir £tist broke out ske’d made me 
promise, yet ^e, ’ 

With her arms about my neck, one niglifc, as she 
sat upon my kuee, 

That if so be she was took herself, for the children’s 
Sake and my own, 

I’d get her into horspital at onoe to take her chance 
alone. ^ 

*Twas a trying time, and no mistake, with death 
i-hovering near ; 

And I used to watch the missus and Iqds with a 
jealous kind o’ fear, 

GKU I noticed one day that her bonnie face looked 
flushed and heavy-eyed ; 

And ah I she was taken bad that night a-lying by 
my side. 

I thought me then of the promise I’d made, and 
my heart was strangely stirred, 

But the poor dear wife was braver than me, and 
she made me keep my word ; 

She went without a good-bye to the bairns, though 
it almost broke her heart, 

And wouldn’t even give me a kiss when the time 
had come to part. 

I got some neighbours to look to the bairns, and I 
went to my work next day, 

But how I got through the weary time ’twould 
puzzle me to say ; 

For I seem’d quite dazed and misty -like, as though 
in a dream or worse, 

And a leaden dread of sorrow to come hung over 
me like a curse. 

She’d made me promise I wouldn’t try to see her 
while she was bad, 

But of course I was alius about the place what j 
little leisure I had, 

And when they said she was getting round, and ’ud 
soon be home once more, 

I thought to myself that welcomer words I’d never 
heerd before. 

But the sixth day arter she’d left her home, I got 
a letter as said — 

0 God! it makes me shudder now! — that my 

Sally was dead — ^was dead ! 

She was dead o’ the fever, and coffin'd down for 
ever from mortal sight. 

And if I’d see her put in her grave I’d have to 
come that night. 

What follow’d was like a dreadful dream. I lost 
my head, I think ; 

1 know*d there was tearful women about, who 

brought me food and drink ; 

And t ban some black put on to my hat, ^d was 
taken out somewhere, 

And I Stood at night by an open grave, and saw 
a coflin there. 


They brought me home, oad by slow degrees It all 
grew clear and plain, 

And I mind me well of the paasloiiirte tears that 1 
fancy saved my brain ; 

And I fell on my Imees beside the bed— -though I 
thought my heart would break, 

And prayed for strength to bear it all for her 
little children’s sake. 

Her children’s sake ! The two wee bairns, who was 
orphans now, yer know, 

The neighbours had took ’em away for a bit — and 
perhaps it was better so j 

God knows that better or truer friends h^ never 
man before ; 

Ah I ’tis little you gentlefolks can knbw of the 
care of the poor for the poor ! 

A week had pass’d and I sat one night, by tho 
dying fire alone, 

A brooding and broken-hearted man, whose hope 
in life was gone, 

When I heerd a sudden footfall without, that kind 
o’ startled me then, 

For ’twas like the step of the dear dead wife, who 
would never walk again. 

I thought 'twas a neighbour about, maybe, and 
went to the window near, 

But I started back with a bitter cry and a sudden 
frightful fear; 

For there, with its wild whit© face to the pane, 

I saw as plain as life, 

An awful something a-peering in, in the likeness 
of my wife I 

It beckon’d to me with its phantom hand, and I 
felt that my hour was nig]^ 

And I soon must join iny Sally again in the better 
home on high, 

When, oh, the door flew open, and there, 0 there, 
It stood on the floor I * 

And a sudden mist came over me, and I recollect 
no more. 

When I came to myself I was lying down on our 
bit of a sofy there, 

And the neighbours were gather’d about me then 
with a pitying, startled air ; 

I felt quite dazed and misty at first, and I,swooned 
again almost 

When the terrible truth came back tO me— the open 
door and the ghost ! 

They tried to soothe me, the women did, and said 
I must bear it well, 

But there'd bin a sad mistake, and t||iey*d got some 
happy news to tell; 

Then I heerd^ a sudden so^ and a cry, blmt came 
from behmd the rest, 

And my Sally was kneeling by 11^ i^de, with her 
head upon my If east ! 

♦ * * * e 
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Her stary was Mmple. Wiiili cars and skill she’d 
hegtm to mend apace, + 

She was moved ts the convalescent ward for another 
to take her place ; 

But in the hnrry her namO) yer see, was left up 
over the bed, 

So that when the other poor creetur sunk they 
tjhought it was Sal was dead ! 

* ♦ ♦ * • 

I’m a ronghish sort myself, I am, but I leave yer 
to undersfWd 

What my feelings was as wo sat that night a-talk- 
ing hand in hand, 

With the light of my life brought suddenly back, 
when all seem’d shadder and gall, 

And my heart aglow with passionate thanks to the 
merciful Giver of all. 

But I’d had enough of yer London courts, and we 
both was shaky and queer ; 

So I wrote for a crib as was advertised by the good 
old master here. 

And here’s the lodge, with Sally herself awaiting 
to open the gate — 

TTij Sal J yer may cook them bloaters now ; 111 be 
in dijrectly, mate I 

Edwin Collee. 

From **JS<mespun Tarns* 

ptrmission ij/’ Edmund Ddbbant, Esq. 


THE KESCUE. 

The sea is wdd* the sky o’ercast, 

The waves, with angry roar,. 

Like savage foes advancing fast, 

Invade the peaceful shore. 

There’s not a sail or speck or spar 
Oh ocean’s wide expanse, 

There’s not a creature, near or far, 

On land, where’er we glance, 

Save one— a lonely female form, 

That hastes along the beach. 

To shelter from the coming storm 
Beyond the billow’s reach. 

Hark I hark!— a cry of deep distress. 

She stops ! What can it be ? 

Look! lookl-^t fa— great Heaven ! — ah I yes I — 
An infant ih the sea ! 

The waves hsve snatched it from her arms, 

In cru^ S|W)rt ’tis toss’d ! 

She cries, wf cme<FWith dread alarms, 

** Lost ! lost I my darling lost 1 ” 

"Help J Wpl^^—but wh^ W help be found ? 
Ho htunao voice replies. 


In wild despair she looks aAUund, 

While echo mocks her cries. 

Who rushing comes with flying feet 
Adown the rocky path % 

So strong, so brave, prepared to meet 
The sea in all its wrath. 

He marks her anguish and its cause. 

He hears her wail and weep, 

But one brief instant does he pause, 

Then plunges in the deep. 

The waves curl high, with foam and crash, 
Engulfing him beneath, 

As ravening monsters close and clash 
Their sharp devouring teeth. 

He’s swallowed up I The deadly surge 
Has crushed his noble life; 

Ho mortal living could emerge 
Prom such unequal strife. 

And oh I that babe — poor helpless thing— 
The sport of every wave, 

That takes its tiny coi pse to fling 
Prom watery grave to grave. 

Ho ! the bold swimmer’s living yet; i 
With struggle, strain, and gasp, 

He rises, battles haid to get 
The infant in his grasp. 

He carries it with head above 
The stifling water’s clutch. 

Brave heart ! complete your work of lov6 1 
The shore you aliuost touch. 

’Tis gained I and tenderly you place 
The rescued from the dead 
Safe in the mother’s fond embrace, 

While tears of joy are shed. 

The lost regained, the loved restored, 

A boon of worth untold, 

A noble deed’s its own reward, • 
Outweighing fame and gold. 

Those three are gone, their fears are o'er, 

And nought is now in sight 
Save stormy sky and rocky shore 
And mad seas foaming white. 

Who was that hero— he whose breast 
Such perils staunchly braved ? 

Who was the mother so distressed ? 

Who was the infant saved ? 

A fine Hewfoundland dog was he, 

And she a girl of seven, 

Who dropped her dolly in the sea 
Hear Ilfracombe, in Devon t 

Waltee Bakes. 

By permumn ofikt AvBnor, 
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liODGINOS fOR THB laGHT. 

The littlo ftdvjentti^itom going to rebte happened 
to me onfy A ^ort time ego, am! agree with 
me that rm not likely to forget it in a hurry. 

It was nearly ten onlock at night when the train 
landed me at Blanktown, in the Midlands, where I 
had some business to transact. Being a complete 
stranger in the place, I resolved first of all to secure 
lodgings for the night. So I espied a most respect- 
aMedooking man coming along, and, accosting him, 
I politely inquired if he could kindly tell me where 
I might obtain quiet lodgings for tiie night, as I 
was a stranger. 

** A stranger, are ye ? ” he replied, with a merry 
smile ; “ well, then, the quietest lodgings I know of 
for miles around is just in there ; ” and he indicated 
a plain, substantial-looking bufiding, with an im- 
posing-looking entrance. Thanking him, I at once 
rang the bell, and was ushered into the presence of 
a sombre-looking man, whose appearance at once 
dispelled any idea of undue familiarity. Coming 
at once to business, I asked : 

“ Can you kindly accommodate me to-night ? ” 

** It is long past our usual time, sir,” he replied, 
** but we may be able to manage it if it is urgent.” 

Well, I can assure you it is urgent,” I answered, 
with a smile. I thought I had come to a mighty 
particular establishment. However, I followed the 
man to an inner room, where, taking down a book 
from the shelves, he armed himself witli a pen and 
prepared to make some entries. I wondered at the 
method displayed in conducting the business, but 
thought I must fall in with the ways of the estab- 
lishment. 

“ Name ? ” he ejaculated briefly, 

I gave him my name. 

“Sex?” 

“ Goodness gracious ! ” I thought, what in the 
name of Heaven does he take me for ? ” However, 
I replied, “Malel” 

“ Age ? ” 

“ Thirty,” I replied. 

“ Church, Hissent, or Catholic % ” 

“ Whatever difierence can that make ? ” was my 
astonished query. 

“ All the difference,” he gruffly replied, “ You 
must be a green ’un, or you’d know we don’t turn 
'em all in together.” 

Wondering still more, I modestly confessed to 
the orthodox national faith, having duly entered 
which he took down another book, and, turning 
over a few leaves, he said : 

“Well, there’s only one in Ko. 20, 21 has only 
three, a 33 id can take another ” 

** Stop, for Heaven’s sake,” I exclaimed ; three 
in a bed I 

, “ A^, six in some ; howsoever, if you cap go to 

the price, we can Open a fresh one.” 

I hastily assured him that price was not so much 
an object as comfort and quiet neighbours. 


“Oh, 'tis Comfortable enough, 111 » 

nice diy soil ; no room to f um about 
with a sardonic chuckle j *^and as 

«» he aekecl, 

“Certificates all right, I supposa 

thought, « Ws the a 

ever met with; one would think j 
medical examination.” Howevet/ * 

“ ^ »** 1 ^ 

“ Very good,” was the reply, ** w * 

^ A »>T A /** for I am rather 

“ I am ready now,” I answered, ^p^^r first, I 
tired. I can have a mouthful 

shouted;* “ere you 
What do you mean ? ” he a 

tr^ug to make g^e of me?" J thi* yo„ must be 
“ Certamly not, but I should 
pokmg fun at me, for I neve^ ^ 
ordinary questions in my lite^ e^^iaimed, wrath- 
‘ Do you mean to tell me,’ Lt advanced to- 
fuUy, as he r^ from his sj^ Hfg tj,at you 
wards me, “ that you are so / ^ 

want to be buried before y^, j exclaimed. “What 
“Buned! God forbid/ thinking about, 

mthe name of fort^o^iet^^; hfs lodgtog.” 

““w. was the ^wer, 

‘‘Why, you damed^j I thought you 

“this IS a cemetery IfeA grave!" 
wanted to give ordere 5, I rushed for 
‘ Great Scott! I j ^ ^ ^eok that was 

the door, jmt in timq j anywhere 

Punched at my head ^j^e time in walking about 
that night, but sper blackthorn stick, 

to man With a fterty smile; but 

tr^ng to find ^j^e^e might have been a 

Ite fe thg-’ “ ^ ^ 

Upon. a _____ 

Jr 

THE EUGENE AKAM. 

’Twas ' prime of summer time, 

A evening calm and cool, 

^ -^'d four-and-twenty happy boys ^ 

JtlOame bounding out of school : 

Th^®*® were some that ran, and some Hiat leapt 
V*Ijike troutlets in a pool. ^ 

a y sped with gamesome minds, 
uls untouched by ^ ; 

L mead they came, and th^S 
rave the wickets in i * 
y shone the setting snn 
ae town of Lynn, 
iive deer the^^epuress^ 
louted as they iQp— ' * J 
to mirth all things of 
y Wyhood can : 
usher sai^remote from ftl% 
Bmcholynmnl 
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His iiat wm offf lih vest apart, 

To catch lieaipa’s blessed breeze ; 

For a bnn^liig thought was in hie trow. 

And bis ill at ease : 

go he^^ned his head on his hands, and read 
Th«^ book between his knees I 

LesJ after leaf he tamed it o'er, 

Kor ever glanced aside ; 

For the p& 6 ip 0 of his soul he read that book 
In the golden eventide : 

Much study had made him very lean. 

And pale, and leaden^eyed. 

At last he shut the ponderous tome ; 

With a fast and fervent grasp 
He strained the dxisty covers close. 

And fixed the brazen hasp : 

** O God, could I so close my mind. 

And cla^ it with a clasp I ” 

Then leaping on hiiUpeet upright, 

Some moody turns he took ; 

Kow up the mead, then down the mead, 

And past a shady nook : 

And lo I he saw a little boy 
That pored upon a book I 

“ My gentle lad, what is't you read — 
Komance or fairy fable ! 

Or is it some historic page, 

Of kings and crowns unstable ? ” 

The young boy gave an upward glance— 

“ It is the death of Abel.” 

The usher took six hasty strides. 

As smit with sudden pain ; 

Six hasty strides beyond the place, 

Then slowly back again : 

And down he sat beside the lad, 

Apd talked with him of Gain ; 

.And long sines© then, of bloody men 
Whose deeds tradition saves ; 

Of lonely folk cut off unseen. 

And iMd in sudden graves ; 

Of hprrid stabs, in graves forlorn. 

And murd^ done in cares; 

# 

And how the sprites of injured men 
Shriek upward from the sod — 

Ay, how the ghastly hand will point 
To show the burial clod ; 

And unknown ladfcs erf guilty acts 
Are seem in 4l^eams from God 1 

He told how mth'dere^ walked the earth 

.Benei^ hhe eerae M Cain— • 

Wjh OJmnkm befcae their eyes. 

And fiames. abonhAhein br^ r 
Mof Mood hB4 left upon Girirsouls 
Xls ereirlasttng stein 1 


And well,” quoth" he, I know for truth. 
Their pangs must bO extreme — 

Woe, woe, unutterable woe — # 

Who spill life's sacred stream ! 

For why ? Methought last night I wrought 
A murder in a dream I 

•‘One that had never done me wrong — 

A feeble man, and old ; 

I led him to a lonely field, 

The moon shone clear and cold : 

‘Now here,’ said I, ‘this man shall die, 

And I will have his gold ! * 

Two sudden blows with a ragged stick,. 
And one with a heavy stone. 

One rugged gash with a hasty knife- 
And then the deed was done : 

There was nothing lying at my feet 
But Hfeless fiesh and bone I 

“ Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone. 

That could not do me ill ; 

And yet I feared him all the more. 

For lying there so still : 

Th'^r© was a manhood in his look. 

That murder could not kill ! 

** And lo ! the universal air 

Seemed lit with ghastly flame — 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyeff 
Were looking down in blame I 

I took the dead man by the hand, 

*And called upon his name; 

“ Oh, God ! it made me quake to see 
Such sense within the slain ! 

But when I touched the lifeless clay,. 

The blood rushed out amain ! 

For every clot or burning spot 
Was scorching in my brain I 

“ My head was like an ardent coal. 

My heart as solid ice ; 

My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 

Was at the devil’s price : 

A dozen times I groaned, the dead 
Had never groaned but twice. 

** And now from forth the frowning sky. 
From the* heaven’s topmost height, 

I heard a voice — the awful voice 
Of the blood-avenging sprite : 

‘Thou guilty man! take up thy dead. 

And hide it from my sight 1 * 

“ I took the dreary body up. 

And cast it in a stream — 

A sluggish water black as ink. 

The depth was so extreme. 

My gentle boy, remember this 
Is nothing but a dream 1 
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“ went tJi^<!orpe wiA a hollow* plunge. 
Anil vanisheii ^ Ihe pool; 

An4 my forehead cool, 

AndMt among the urchins young 
That evening in the school ! 

“ Oh, hoaven, to think of their white souls, • 
And mine bo black and grim I 
I could not share in childish prayer, 

Nor join in evening hymn : ^ 

like a devil of the pit I seemed, 

’Mid holy cherubim I 

And peace went with them one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed, 

And drew my midnight curtains round, 

With fingers bloody red I 

“ All night I lay in agony, 

In anguish dark and deep ; 

My fevered eyes I dared not close, 

But stared aghast at sleep ; 

For sin had rendered unto her 
The keys of hell to keep 1 

•** All night I lay in agony, 

Prom weary chime to chime, 

"With one besetting horrid hint. 

That hacked me all the time — 

A mighty yearning, like the first 
Fierce impulse unto crime ! 

One stem, tyrannic thought that made 
All other thoughts its slave ; 

Stronger and stronger every pulse 
Did that temptation crave — 

Still urging me to go and see 
The dead man in his grave I 

Heavily I rose up — as soon 
As light was in the sky — 

Amd sought the black accursed pool 
With a wild misgiving eye; 

And I saw the dead in the river bed, 

For the faithless stream was dry I 

“ Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dewdrop from its wing ; 

But I never marked its morning flight, 

I never^ heard it sing : 

^or I was stooping once again 
ITnder the homd thing. 

'"With bimthless speed, like a soul in chase, 
I took him up and ran — 

There was no time to dig a grave «» 
Before the day began ; 

In ft lonesome wood, with h^ps of leaves 
X hid the murdered man 1 


** And all that day X read in fohool^ 

But my thoughts were oth^where I 

As soon as the midday task done, 

In secret X was there ; 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves^ 

And stul the corse was bare I ^ 

** Then down I cast me on my faco, 

And first began to weep, 

For I knew my secret then was onf 
That earth, refused to keep ; 

Or land, or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep 1 

“ So wills the fierce avenging sprite, 

Till blood for blood atones ! 

Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 

And trodden down with stones, 

And years have rotted off his flesh— 

The world shall see his hones I 

“ Oh, God, that horrid, homd dream 
Besets me now awake ! * 

Again — again, with a dizzy braiu 
The human life I take ; 

And my red right hand grows raging hot. 
Like Cranmer’s at the stake. 

“ And still no peace for the restless clay, 

Will wave or mould allow ; 

The horrid thing pursues my soul — 

It stands before me now ! ” 

The fearful boy looked up and saw 
Huge diops upon his brow I 

That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin’s eyelids kissed, 

Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist ; 

And Eugene Aram walked between, 

With gyves upon his wrist, 

TaoMAs Hood, 


HAKRY’S PLEAltJfG. 

Ajsd so they tell you, Mary, theit I am false 

and gay, 4 ^ 

And that I woo another maid trlimi X ftm far 
away, • 

That I am seen in merry mood upmt eoaet cf 
France, ' * 

And let another pair of eyes ftUkme Anti to the 
dance. * 

They tell you that X do not care for the vows 
I’ve ti|||4e, 

That love with me Is hut ft gftm^i «t whkh Fve 
often pkyed ; ^ * 

They say that sailors win a think of 

it no more, i 

And that your HAjr*y soon iilS hit of 

English ahoie. ^ 
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You icn^w me,m a sturdy boy, you trtisted to my 
arms 

To pull you tbrougb tb© gale, without a breathing 
of aJiarm» 

Tv© ^wn and strengthened in ’your sight, and 
diall it be confessed, 

That ho who clasped with Childhood’s hand be- 
trayed with Manhood’s breast ? 

I kept my good old mother till she gently drooped 
and died ; 

I hare a little sister still, that’s clinging to my 

side; 

And could I bear a manly heart to them, my 
Mary, dear — - 

Could I be faithful to my home, and yet a traitor 
here? 

Oh ! Mary, don’t believe the tale — indeed it is not 
true; 

How could I, even if I tried, love any girl but 
you? * 

Oh ! do look up into my face, and see if you can 
find 

A trace of any feeling there but what is just and 
kind. ^ 

Tell me who raised the foul report, who cast upon 
my name 

The taint of infamy that marks with meanness, 
vice, and shame ; 

And if it be a man that gave the bitter slander 
birth, 

m strike the coward, rich or poor, down to his 
parent earth. 

Curs© on the tongues that sought to fling a poison 
in my cup ! 

May ill betide their evil souls— come! Mary, do 
look up; 

Say that you love me as you did, or, though I’m 
proud and brave. 

My spirit soon will pray to be beneath the ocean 

wave. 

Lookl here’s th© curl you gave me when I stood 
upon the sands, 

Jus<> gdmg for th© first sad time to far and foreign 
Unds; 

Seel here’s the handkerchief you tied so fondly 
round my neck, 

And these two precious things were all I rescued 
from the wreck. 

Oh, mxk it be I do you refuse to listen to my 
word? g 

*Tis tdmplei^ but a purer truth the aUgela never 
heard : ^ * 

Wthfnd''t#,jfoiu Mary, as an honest man can 

And Wonid WJ^^hSart ■w&m ni^ned wide for all the 

world to see, 


But ah 1 perhaps some other one has gained your 
woman’s love, 

You've changed your rovmg searguli for a quiet 
cottage-dove : 

You think a fair-cheeked husband that could ait 
beside bis fire, 

"^/^ould be a wiser life-mate for a maiden to desire. 

Last night I saw young Walter Iklay keep near 
your window-sill, 

And theije he watched you from tbo door and 
joined you on the hiU ; 

And twice before I’ve seen him lurk beside you on 
the road. 

And when you fetched the fishing-net, he soon 
took up the load. 

Oh Mary! something’s choking me! Tell, tell 
me, is it so ? 

Say, do you love him? Walter May! tell, tell 
me, yes or no ? 

Oh ! let me hear the worst at once, cost what it 
will to sever, 

I’ll only ask for one more kiss, and say good-by* 
for ever. 

That blush — that tear — what do I heai’? — you 
love but me alone ? 

God bless you, girl ! I breathe again, my life, my 
joy, my own ! 

How could you for a moment doubt the language 
of a lip 

That breathed for you its deepest prayer upon a 
. sinking ship 1 

Come, let me kiss those eyelids dry, and then we’ll 
walk awhile ; 

We’ll go across the clover-field, and sit upon the 
stile — 

We’ll take the village in our path, for, as you 
wisely say, 

’Twill mortify the gossip fools, and silence Walter 
May. 

And, Mary — let me whisper, love — before I sail 
again, 

I’ll work a charm to make the words of evil- 
speakers vain, 

The first of J une will soon be here, and that blest 
day shall bring 

Your Harryis heai-t to anchor in a tiny, golden 
ring I 

Eliza CqoK. 


THE STATIOH-MASTEK’S STOKT. 

“Next train for Boddington, sir, 11.30. One 
hour tcf wait, sir ; it’s the last stopping train. No, 
sir, we’ve no refreshment-room here, sir. Any 
Inn, sir? No, nothing within two miles. Yes, 
girl tiae platform here is cold, sir. MliO), si&; 
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STAND here’s the SheHaH egress coming 

throttghl One of trains? Yes, sir ; does 

the 75 miles fTom he&^to sheifield in an hour and 
fifteen minutes. Koi much traHo here? Well, a 
good 4^1 trough, hut not much heat. The driver 
of that e 3 :press is one of the best in our company’s 
service, 0reat nerve required to drive an express ? 
Yes, sir, we allrequire nerve and presence of mind. 
In railway life, the call of duty is imperative and 
sudden. Our individuality becomes merged in 
the system. We become units in a vast machine, 
moved by»three great powers : steam, discipline, and 
punctuality. The driver of that very train that’s 
just gone through did his nightly journey all last 
week with a white set face and an aching heart ; for 
his young wife and new-born babe hung between 
life and death, and while death fought haid for the 
two lives dearest to Atm, he had charge, every 
night, of between two and three hundred lives, 
strangers to him, to conduct safely through a race 
with time of 300 miles. He saved the hves that 
were nothing to him from all harm ; but the two 
dearest to him in all the world were taken from 
him while he was doing his last hour’s run. I warrant 
he’s driving now with a broken heart ; but his eyes 
are clear and his nerve unshaken. Ordinary people 
only see a dirty black man on the engine plate ; 
but I see a hero at Ins post. Ah ! I’m glad you 
igree with me, sir. Any experiences of my own ? 
W^, a few. But come into my office, sir, I’ve a 
nice fire there and nothing comes through till your 
^rain is due. Walk in, sir. Excuse me a moment 
while I sight those signal-lights at the junction 
points. Then I’ll close the door and keep Ihis 
nor’-easter out. That’s all right. Certainly you 
can smoke here if you like. No, I’ll not join you, 
thank you all the same ; I never smoke w hile on 
duty. I always look at that signal-box every night 
at this time. It’s a habit. You asked for one of 
my experiences. I can while away the time by 
telling you one that happened to me five years ago; 
it will serve to show how necessary it is for railway 
people to have all their wits about them and to act 
with decision. The station-master who hesitates not 
only jeopardises his situation, but his own hfe and 
probably hundreds of other lives. It was just such 
a night as this five years ago that the incident 
happened I’m going to tell of. It also illustrates 
how necessary it is for a station-master, especially 
at a junction, to be a man who has .been through 
all the grades as I had, though I was only 35 years 
old mhm I came here first. WeU, sir, at the time 
Tm Imeaking of, nothing came through here after 
10 omock at night, till the night-mail express, 
which was due at 11.50. We were rather short- 
Aanded then, and our best signalman was considm*- 
ably oWTworked ; often he was in that box from 
10 o’dWk AJI. till 12 P.W., and nothing ^ktra for 
it. Suah continuous strain is too much, for yotife 
must know we have a lot of * iieods ’ traffic through 
hero sine© w© hav© effected the junction with a ; 


branch to Oamelford and BitMnglsy, besides all 
the main-line expresses, especials# excursions, and 
ordinaries to clear throt^h* Now, that signal-box 
stands just at the point where the Ctoelfonl 
branch interseo^ with the main libs, and this 
takes place just wh^ our main road effects a 
broad sweeping curve towards Boddwgton and all 
those important towns which He between here and 
Sheffield; so that there are two curves, but not 
dangerous ones, there, to the right and to the left. 
WeU, on the night I am spealdng of I had just 
seen the 10 o’clock ordinary through, the green 
lights had come down at the junction-box, showing 
the line was clear to Batley, the next station. The 
train had steamed out, and as soon as it had passed 
the junction-box the red lights came on to block 
that section of the line till the signal was wired 
back that she had passed Batley, on receiving 
which it was the signalman’s duty to put on the 
green lights declaring the line clear. For two 
hours I had nothing to do on the Station ; but I 
never went to bed tiU I had seen the express 
through. I had some correspondence to clear ofi*, 
so I went over to my house on the other side of the 
road, and sat down in my private room to write my 
letters. My wife had gqne i& bed, I soon got so 
absorbed in my work that I lost count of time. 
The window of my room looked straight on to the 
junction points. Raising my eyes from the paper 
to think how I should word my next letter, my 
gaze was directed straight on the signal-lights. I 
was staring at them full three minutes, X daresay, 
before it flashed upon me that all waa not right 
with them. The red lights were burning into my 
eyes. I pulled out my watch, 11.4^, In three 
minutes the express would be through. I rushed 
down on to the station, for fAe points were worked 
from that box. When I got on to the platform I 
could distinctly hear the roar of the coming express. 
The signal must have been flashed ba^ to 
Blelchington, * line clear J Th©n were there red 
lights showing ? they should been gr^n. All 
this came into my brain in a lew seconds. There 
was no doubt something waS Hiat hex is 

nearly a quarter of a mile from thttlltetion platform. 
I tore like mad down the track, for JC kneW if the 
points were not closed the expr^ WOUld run on to 
the CameH ord branch and come into certain cc^lision 
with one of the night's * goods * froiu Camelford. I 
rushed up the steps into the box. The sigOfdiua^ 
was lying on the floor. The horror ol^jbh© situation 
might have paralysed me ; I burst OUt into a terrible 
sweat, and felt my hah* lifting OU my li€«d, for 
through the glass I could just see tim lights of the 
express e?*||lf»«g tAe station. Its frowned my 
shout as I kicked the sign^caan teMUs© hUn ; ^ 
never moved"! In horror I gasw at the row of 
handles before me. / did h00 *oA»cA 

two worked ihepoii^ ^ Taught 

was useless, action ®ws 4 i 4 hh only I long 

myself upon the two hundlss of where I 
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efcood, and pullftd witli aH my strength. I could 
aimoi^t feel my eyeballs leap from their sockets as 
I gazed at the train wmjwhing pmi sue. I could 
aee by tJxe cumi^ of the cars that it was taking the 
right routes jS'ever shah I forget the deep sigh 
and sense of relief I had I By chance I had pulled 
the right handles. I could feel the terrified blood 
rushing back from my heart through my veins. 
At last I turned to the prostrate form of the 
signalman. Ho blame was attached to him ; he 
had been seised by a stroke of paralysis all down 
one side, the result of overwork. The seizure must 
have come upon him just after he had wired * line 
clwr’ to Bletchington, and before he was able to 
change the lights. The little irregularity in not 
changing his lights before signalling enabled mo to 
know that something was wrong. It took me two 
hours t^ fetch a doctor and get the poor signalman 
conveyed to his home, and then, literally worn out, 
I went home |}0 bed. My wife was asleep ; I just 
pulled off m/ clothes and slipped into bed, and was 
asleep as soon as my head touched the pillow. The 
excitement had utterly exhausted me. 

« » « « « 

“ I remembered nothing till I was awakened by a 
shriek, and somebody trying to shake me. I opened 
my eyes. It was Annie, my wife. 

“ * Why, Tom, what’s been the matter — what has 
happened % ' 

“ ‘ My dear Annie, why did you wake me ? let 
me sleep I ’ 

“ * But, Tom, Tom, your beautiful black hair is all 
turned white.’ 

And so it was, and so it is now, sir [taking his 
cap off]. Hot a great price, after all, tor Saving 
the Sheffield Express ! ” 

E. Allan Laidlaw. 

By pmnission of the Author. 


A BEED*OE GRACE. 

Theit bore three corpses through the crowded city, 
4^4 strangers passed amain 
With words of praise and pride, and looks of pity, 
To view that funeral train. 

‘‘Whom do follow thus?” I did inquire; 

And warpers by me sped 
How only two days back hm raged a fire, 

And Ihew they bore — the dead — 

Had died to save a household. AH these three 
Claizie4raped with dingy pall, 

But two m floweHng gardens were toisee, 

' tl?he thM was of all I 

Ho or as Jfche Aew had 

t pa. meas#e given,* 

■Ho sp^ ^ fiSiamine hS clad, 

, Ho gold-eyed ^iidsy evim. 


He had no friends nor any one who cared 
To snow with lawful pride. 

How he among the rest had nobly dared. 

And nobly daring, died. 

And as they told me this, the tears did spring 
With sympathetic stress, 

To, think a heart so brave should be a thing 
Of utter loneliness 1 

Not many paces off a girl there stood. 

Wan-eyed and thin and pale. 

Whose daily task it was as livelihood 
To offer flowers for sale. 

’Twas aU I knew of her, or then or now ; 

They called her Margaret, 

And poverty its pinch on lips and brow 
Had prematurely set. 

Doubtless that sunny mom she stood in hope 
Fair profit she might win 
Of her gay wares — roses and heliotrope. 

And pinks and jessamine. 

But those slow-moving coffins passed her too, 

As they by me had passed, 

And suddenly, with kindling eyes, she threw 
Her flowers across the last. 

And the rich blossoms fell this way and that, 
Athwart the dingy pall ; 

Ay ! she had done a deed to wonder at, 4 
For she had given her all 1 

I saw her basket after ; not one flower 
Left hid within a chink ; 

She flung them every one in that sweet shower. 
Rose, heliotrope, and pink, 

And with them flung away her daily bread : 

Yet by the gift she gave 
(In impulse, if you will), the friendless dead 
Went honoured to his grave. 

H. L. Childe-Pembeeton. 

JEVom **Ina Tuscan Villa." 

By permissiooi of the AviJior. 


THE WRECK OF THE “BIRKENHEAD." 

Right on our flank the sun was dropping down ; 

The deep sea heaved around in bright repose ; 
When, like the wild shriek from some captuiod 
town, 

A cry of women rose. 

The stout ship “ Birkenhead ” lay hard and fast, 
Caught without hope upon hidden rock ; 

Her timbers thrilled, as nerves, when thro’ them 
passed 

The spirit Of that shock. 
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And ever like base cowardis, who le^e their 
ranks ^ 

In danger’s hotir, before the msh of steel,- 
Drifted away, disorderly, the planks 
From underneath her keel 

So csllh the air — so calm and still the flood, 

That low down in its blue translucent glass ^ 

We saw the great fierce fish, that thirst for 
blood, 

Pass slowly, then repass. 

They tarried, the waves tarried, for theih prey I 
The sea turned one clear smile ! Like things 
asleep 

Those dark shapes in the azure silence lay, 

As quiet as the deep. 

Then, amidst oath, and prayer, and rush, and 
wreck. 

Paint screams, faint questions awaiting no 
reply, 

Our Colonel gave the word, and on the deck 
Form’d us in line to die. 

To die I — ’twas hard, while the sleek ocean glow’d 
Beneath a sky as fair as summer flowers : 

AU to the boats 1 cried one — ^he was, thank God, 

No officer of ours. 

Our English hearts beat true — ^we would not stir : 

^at base appeal we heard, but heeded not: 
Ohlbtnd, on sea, we had our Colours, sir. 

To keep without a spot. 

They shall not say in England that we fought 
With shameful strength, unhonour’d life to 
seek ; 

Into mean safety, mean deserters, brought 
By trampling down tlie weak. 

So we made women with their children go. 

The oars ply back again, and yet again : 

Whilst, inch by inch, the drowning ship sank low, 
Still, under steadfast men. 

— What follows, why recall? — ^the brave who 
died, 

Died without flinching in the bloody surf, 

They sleep as well beneath that purple tide 
As others under turf. 

They sleep as well 1 and roused from their wild 
graves. 

Wearing their wounds like stars, shall rise 
again. 

Joint-heirs with Christ, because they bled to save 
His weak ones, but in vain. 

If that day’s work no clasp or medal mark ; 

If each proud heart no cross of bronze may 
pifesfl, . 

Nor cannon thunder loud from tower or park, 

This feel we none the less : — 


. , - 

That those whom God’s i%h grace there saved from 
ill. 

Those also left His martyrs in the bay, 

Though not by siege, though not in battle, still 
Full well had earned their pay. 

Sib P. Hasthtos DoYns. 

By permission q/* Messrs. MACMinLAB & Co. 


THE GRIDIRON. 

A CBETAIN old gentleman in the west of Ireland 
was wont, upon certain festive occasions, to amuse 
his friends by “ drawing out ” one of his servants, 
who was exceedingly fond of what he termed his 
“ thravels.” Now it did not take much to draw 
Pat out; and this was the stoiy he. uSVariably 
told: — ^ 

It was the time I was lost in CrsM^n’ the broad 
Atlantic, a-comin’ home, when the -winds began to 
blow, and the sae to rowl, that you’d think the 
Colleen dhas (that was her name) would not have a 
mast left but wbat would rowl out of her. 

Well, sure enough, the masts went by the board 
at last, and the pumps was choak’d, and av coorse 
the weatber gained on us, and throth, to be filled 
with wather is neither good for man or baste ; and 
she was sinkiu’ fast, settlin’ down, as the sailors 
calls it; and faith I never was good at settlin’ 
down in my life, and I liked it then less nOr ever ; 
accordin’ly we prepared for th^ worst, and put 
out the boat, and got a sack b’ bishkits, and a 
cashk o’ pork, and a keg o’ wather, and a thrifle o’ 
rum aboord, and any other little matthers we 
could think iv in the mortial hurry we woi* in — 
and, faith, there was no time to he lost, for my 
darlint, the Gollem dhaSj went down like a lump o’ 
lead, afore we wor many sthrokeS p’ the oar away 
from her. 

Well, we dhrifted away ^1 that pight, and next 
morniri’ we put up a blanket an the ind av & pole 
as well as we could, and thin we sailed iUigant, for 
we darn’t show a * stitch o’ canvas the night 
before, bekase it was bJowin’ like murthw, savin’ 
your presence, and sure it’s the wundher of the 
world we worn't swally’d alive by the ragin’ sae. 

Well, away we wint for more nor a week, and 
nothin’ before our two good-looking eyes hut the 
canopy iv heaven, and the wide ocean — the hrpad 
Atlantic — nob a thing was to be seen bat the sae 
and the sky ; and though the sae and the ^ky is 
mighty purty things in themsslvea, throth they’re 
no great things whin you’ve nothin’ else to look at 
for a week together — and the barest rock in the 
world, so it was land- 
And thin, sure enough 
began to run low, the J 
and the rum — ^thro^l 
and oh I it was thin i , . 

V 
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os in the fac^ ** Oh, Norther, murther, captain, 
darlint I ” says 1, I wish we could see land any- 
where,” says I. 

More power to your elhow, Paddy, my boy,” 
says he, “for ^h* a good wish, and throth, it’s 
meself wkhes the same/’ 

“ Oh,” says I, “ that it may plaze you, sweet 
queen iv heaven, supposing it was only a dissolute 
island,” says I, “inhabited wid Turks, sure they 
wouldn’t be such bad Christians as to refuse us a 
bit and a sup/’^ 

“Whisht, whisht, Paddy 1 ” says the captain, 
“ don’t be talkin’ bad of any one,” says he ; “ you 
don’t know how soon you may want a good word 
put in for yourself, u you should be called to 
quarthers in th’ other world all of a suddent,” says 
he. 

** Thrue for you, captain, darlint ! ” says I — I 
called him darlint, and made free wid him, you 
see, bekase dkthress makes uz all equal — “thrue 
for you, captain, jewel — I owe no man any spite ” 
— ^and throth, that was only thruth. Well, the 
last hishkit was sarved out, and the wather itself 
was all gone at last, and we passed the night 
mighty cowld. Well, at the brake o’ day the sun 
riz most beautiful out o’ the waves, that was as 
bright as sUver and as clear as crysthal. But it 
was only the more crule upon uz, for we wor 
begiuuin’ to feel terrible hungry; when all at 
wanSt I thought I spied the land — I thought I 
felt my heart up in my throat in a minnit, and 
“ Thundher and turf, captain I ” says I, “ look to 
leeward ! ” says I. 

What for ? ” says he. 

“I think I see the land,” says I. So he ups 
with his bring-’um near (that’s what the sailors 
call a spy-glass, sir) and looks out, and, sure 
enotmh, it was, 

“ Hurra 1 ” says he ; “ we’re all right now ; pull 
away, my boys,” says he. 

“Take cai:© you’re not mistaken,” says I; 
“maybe it’s only a fog-banli, captain, darlint,” 
says I, 

“ Ob, no,*^’ says he ; “ it’s the land in airnest.” 

Oh, then, yrhereabouts in the wide world are 
we, captain^” says I. “ Maybe it ud be in Boosia 
or Proosia, or the German Oceant,” says I. 

you fool,” says he — for he had that 
cousaitedway wid him, thinkin’ himself cleverer 
nor auy oUe else — “ that’s Prance,” says he.. 

** an^ onus ! ” says I, “ do you tell me so ? 
And how do you know it’s Fi-ance it is, captain, 
dekf?”8ays£ ^ 

“ Bekase thij? is the Bay 0’ Bishky we’re in now,” 

**Xhr<il^ I urns thinkin’ so myself,” says I, “by 
the eowi it hasj fbjPl pften heerdiav it in regard 
0? thkt Sa|ue; oni thrcfth, the likes av it I never 
seeu hefoi?e nor sinoO. \ • 

Wejl| wi|!h that my h^rt began to grow light, 
and warn. I seen my safe, I began to grow 


twice hungrier nor ever; so says I, “Captain, 
jew^ I wish we had a gridiron.” 

“TOy, then,” Says he, “thundher and turf,” 
says he, “ what pute a gridiron into your head ? ” 

“ Bekase I'm startin’ with the hunger,” says I. 

“ And sure, bad luck to you,” says he, “ you 
couldn’t ate a gridiron,” says he, “ barrir.’ ^ou wor 
a pelican o’ the wildherness,” says he. 

“ Ate a gridiron ! ” says I ; “ och, in troth, I’m 
not such a gommock all out as that, anyhow. But 
sure if we had a gridiron we could dress a beef- 
steak,” sdys I. 

“ Arrah ! but where’s the beefsteak ? ” says be. 

“ Sure, couldn’t we cut a slice off the pork ? ” 
says I. 

“ By the powers, I never thought o’ that ! ” says 
the captain. “You’re a clever fellow, Paddy,” 
says he, laughing. 

“ Oh, there's many a thrue word said in joke,” 
says I. 

“ Thrue for you, Paddy,” says he. 

“Well, thin,” says I, “if you put me ashore 
there beyant” (for wo were nearin’ the land all 
the time) ; “ and sure I can ask thim for to lind 
me the loan of a gridiron,” say'4 1. 

“ Oh, by jabbers, the buttlier’s cornin’ out o’ the 
stirrabout in airnest now,” says he; “you 
gommock,” says he, “sure I towld you before* 
that’s France — and sure they’re all furriners 
there,” says the captain. 

“Well,” says I, “and how do you know btlx I’m 
as good a furnner myself as any o’ thim ? ” 

“ What do you mane ? ” says he. 

•“I mane,” says I, “what I towld you, that I’m 
ns good a furriiier myself as any o’ thim.” 

“ Make me sinsible,” says he. 

“ Bedad, maybe that’s more nor me, or greater 
nor me, could do,” says I — and we all began to 
laugh at him, for I thought I*d pay him off for 
his bib o’ consaib about the German Oceant. 

“ Lave off your humbuggin’," says he, “ I bid 
you, and tell me what it is you mane at all at all.” 

“ Parly voo frongsay 1 ” says I. 

I “ Oh, your humble sarvant,” says he. “ Why, 
you’re a scholar, Paddy.” 

“Throth, you may will say that,” says I. 

“ Why, you’re a clever fellow, Paddy,” says the 
captain, jeerin’ like. 

“ You’re not the first that said that,” says I, 
“ whether you joke or no.” 

“ Oh, but I’m in airnest,” says the captain. 
“ And do you tell me, Paddy,” says he, “ that you 
spake French ? ” 

“ Parly voo fr(ynysay ? ” says I. 

“ By the powers, that bangs Banagher, I never 
met the likes o’ you, Paddy,” says he. “ Pull 
away, boys, and put Paddy ashore.” 

So jwith that, it was no sooner said nor done-^ 
they pulled away and got close into shore in le^J 
than no time and run the boat up in a little creek ; 
and a beautiful creek it was, with a lovely white 
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sthrancl, an iUigant plane far ladiea to iSfatho in the 
iiummer — andonil^|ot; and it’s staff in 

my limbs I was aftner bein’ omm]^ up m the 
boat and perished with the ana hunger ; but 
I coutbrived to scramble on dil w»y nr the other, 
towards a little bit av wood that was close to the 
shore, and the smoke curlin’ out of it, quite temptin’ 
Idre. 

“ By the powdhers o’ war, I’m all right," says I. 
** There’s a house there ; ” and sure enough there 
was, and a parcel of men, women, and children 
ati^ their dinner round a table quite chnvanient. 
So I wint up to the dure, an’ I thought I’d be very 
civil to thim, as I heerd the Frinch was always 
mighty p’lite intirely — and I thought I’d show 
them I knew what good manners was. 

So I took off my hat, and making a low bow, 
says I, “ God save all here,” says I. 

Well, to be sure, they all stopt ating at wanst, 
and began to stare at me, and faith, they almost 
looked me out of countenance— and I thought to 
myself it was not good manners at all — more be- 
token from furriners, which they call so mighty 
p’lite j but I never minded that in regard of 
wantin’ the gridiron. “ And so,” says I, “ I beg 
your pardon,” says I, “ for the liberty I take ; but 
it’s only bein’ in disthress in regard of aiting,” says 
♦ I, ** that I make bowld to throuble yez, and if you 
could lind me the loan of a gridiron,” says I, “ I’d 
be intirely obleeged to ye.” 

jabbers, they all stared at me twice worse 
nor before, and with that, says I (knowing what 
was in their minds), “ Indeed it’s thrue for you,” 
says I ; “ I’m tatthered to pieces, and God knows 
I look quare enough, but it’s by raison of the 
storm,” says I, “which dlirew us ashore here 
below, and we’re all starvin’,” says I. 

So thin they began to look at each other agin, and 
myself, seeing at wanst dirty thoughts was in their 
heads and that they tuk me for a poor beggar 
coming to crave charity — with that says I, Oh I 
not at all,” says I ; “ by no manes ; we have plenty 
o’ mat© ourselves there below, and we’ll dhress it,” 
says I, ** if you would bo plazed to lind us the loan 
of a gridiron,” says I, makin’ a low bow. 

W^^l, sir, with that, throth they stared at me 
twice" worse nor ever, and faith I began to think 
that maybe the captain was wrong, and that it was 
not France at all at all — and so says I, to a fine 
. ould man with a head of hair as white as silver — 
** maybe I’m undher a mistake,” says I, but I 
thought I was in France, sir ; arn’t you furriners ? ” 
Bays I — ** Parly voofrongsay ? ” 

“ We, munseer,” says he. 

** Thin would you lind me the loan of a grid- 
iron,” says I, “ if you plaze ? ” 

Oh, it was thin that they stared at me as if I had 
«ivin lWi4s; and faith, myself began tij» feel 
flusthcred like and onna% — and so, says I, makin’ 
a bow scrap® agin, “ I know it’s a liberty I 
take, sir, but it’s only in the regard of bein’ cast 


away, and if yon plwe, I, ** Parly voo 

/ronysay f” 

“ We, munseer,” say® be, migbty sharp. 

** Then would you lind me th® loi# of a gridiron,” 
says I, “ and you’ll obleege met ” 

Well, sir, the ould chap begun to^ninnseer me, 
but not a bit of a gridiron he’d gire^me, and so I 
began to think they was all neyga^s, for all their 
fine manners ; and throth my b%>fd began to rise, 
and says I, “ By my sowl, if it was you was in 
disthress,” says I, “ and if it was ould Ireland 
you kem, it’s not only the gridiron they’d give you 
if you ax’d it, but something to put on it too, and 
a dhrop of dhrink into the bargain, and oead mills 
faille'* 

Well, the word cead miUe faiUem^med to sthreck 
his heart, and the ould chap cocked his ear, and so I 
thought I’d give him another offer and make him 
sinsible at last ; and so, says I wanst more, quite 
slow, that he might undbez'stand— *“ Pariy^^voo-^ 
frongsay, munseer ? ” 

“ We, munseer,” says he. 

“ Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,” says I, 
“ and bad scran to you.” 

Well, bad win’ to the bit of it he’d gie me, and 
the ould chap begins bowin’ and scrapin’, and said 
something or other about a long tongs. 

“ Phew ! ” says I, “ I don’t want a tongs at all at 
all ; but can’t you listen to raison ? ” says I— « 
“ Parly voo frongsay ? ” 

“ We, munseer.” 

“ Thin lind me the loan of a gridiron,” says I, 
“ and howld your prate,” 

W'ell, what would you think, but be shook Hs 
ould noddle as much as to say he wouldn’t ; and 
so says I, “ Bad cess to the likes o’ that I ever 
seen — throth if you were in my Country it’s nob 
that a way they’d use you the curse o’ the crows 
on you, you ould sinner ! ” says I, 

So he seen I was vex’d, and I thought as I was 
turnin’ away, I see him begin to rslmt, and that 
his conscience throubled him ; and Says I, turnin’ 
back, “ Well, I’ll give you one chance more you 
ould thief. Are yo% a Christian St all at all? 
Are you a furriner ? ” says I, “ that all the world 
calls so p’lite ? Bad luck to you, do you nfidher- 
stand your own language ? — Parly voo fronymy $ ” 
says I. ,, 

“ We, munseer,” says he. 

“ Thin, thunder and turf,” says I, ** will you Efid 
me the loan of a gridirdn ? 

Well, sir, never a bit of it he’d me-*-4iid so 
with that, “ The curs© o* the hnmpf OH yen, you 
ould negardly villian 1 ” says 1^ *^lhe back o’ my 
hand and the sowl o’ my fp#^ to >ons| that you 
may want a gridiron youraeffyetiT Sl^I; **and 
wherever I go,Bhjgh and and foot, shali 

hear o’ you ” ^ys I; ai4 ndfeh tW 3^ Ifft them 
there, sir, and kem awafu^-and^hi 1%®^ it’s often 
sense that I # maf imaeriMa 
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THE DISOOVEKY OF TOBACCO. 

He was six*foot!70iie, this sou of a gou, 

And maitogany-brown was his nature; 

With a rum-blown nose of the tint of a rose. 

And a logi^f some forty-eight year. 

On the western pier he cried, “ "^^at cheer V* 

As your humble servant he followed. 

And he clappOd a paw to the 'side of his jaw, 
While witib mig^t and main he halloed — 

** Ahoy I a 8a0 ! I’ll tell you a tale ‘ 

0’ the roaring, storming sea ! 

There was Capen Brown and First Luff Down, 
And Doctor Dickoree ; 

And me and Doe, the Holy Joe, 

And Jim with the squint and stutter, 

And Tom, and Ike, and Irish Mike, 

Adrift in the second cutter. 

** We sailed away on a summer’s day 
Aboard o* the * Gal-a-tee,’ 

For as long a cruise as the Cap. should choose, 

His instructions being free ; 

And we made the shore first off Singypore, 

At Pekin spent some days, oh ; 

We called on the Fope at the Cape o’ Good Hope, 
And we wisited WoUop-a-rayso. 

** It was off Japan as our woes began, 

For wo met with a hurricane. 

And the poor old frigate began to jig it, 

And groan as if full of pain. 

And Capen Brown took the big chart down, 

And in dooty l^und for to study, 

With a pipe in his mouth, sou’-west by south, 
in the lorrard part o’ the cuddy. 

** Now, the * Gal-a-tee ’ was a-going free, 

When she struck on the boards that day. 

On the larboard tack, and so broke hei- back, 

And the devil and all to pay. 

Some took to the boats, with some biscuits and 
groats. 

As she went down in fat-hmn five ; 

And eight was the boats with the biscuits and 
g**oate. 

And ninety the seamen alive. 

** First cutter went west, and she did her best 
To leave all her mates behind ; 

The barge went east, with the waves like yeast, 
And lay well up in the wind ; 

The jolly-boat kept herself afloat, 

While the pinnace was always baling; 

And the Cajon's gig and the dingy big 
Went to the south’ard sailing. 

** The old lannnC to a rock sai4 cranch / 

, And drove, a hole in her bottom. 

And theyjtMe a plug o’-th^ purser’s rug 
And the^lackets o’ them as had got ’em. 


Then lay on their oars— just twice two fours— 

As they kep* us astam and nigh by. 

Till a big wave came as if for a game 
And rocked 'em all off to bye-bye. 

“ So there we ten o* the best o’ men 
All lay alone on the sea ; 

There was Capen Brown and First Luff Down, 
And Doctor Diokhoree, 

And me, and Doe, the Holy Jo®, 

And J im with the squint and stutter, 

And Tonf, and Ike, and Irish Mike, 

Adrift in the second cutter. 

Wo set a sail in the teeth of the gale, 

And away to the north did go ; 

Then we tugged at the oar for a fortnit more — 
When the wind refused for to blow. 

But we made no port, and the grub run short, 
And the water was likewise failing ; 

And the skipper and Luff says, ‘the sitiation’s 
rough,’ 

As they poured the last half-pint a pail in. 

** Then Capen Brown, who had hungry grown, 
Unravelled a worsted stocking ; 

Made a hook of a pin, and he did begin 
To fish, but his luck was shocking. 

So our hunger to flummox, and stay all our 
stomachs, 

Which was going it hard on the rack, oh ! 

He sat on the pail, and told us this tale, 

About what we’d got none of — that’s ’bacco » 

“‘.There were three jolly sailors bold. 

As sailed across the sea ; 

Tliey braved the storm, and stood the gale. 

And got to Virgin-ee. 

’Twas in the days of good Queen Bess — 

Or p’raps a bit before — 

And now these here three sailors bold 
Went cruising on the shore. 

“ ‘ A lurch to starboard — one to port— 

Now forrard, boys, go we : 

With a haul, and a ho ! and a yo heave ho ! 

To find out Tobac-kee. 

“ * Says Jack, “ This here’s a rummy land ; ** 

Says Tom, “ Well, shiver me, 

The sun shines out as precious hot 
As ever I did see.” 

Says Dick, ‘*‘ Messmates, since here be we 
And gave his eye a wink — / 

“ We’ve come to find out To^ .ee, 

Which means a drop to 

“ * Says Jack, says he, ** Thl njins thinks — ” 

Sa^ Tom, “ ru swear as^ .hey 
Don’t^hink at all.” Says Dick, “ You'ie right; • 
It arn’t^their nat’ral way. 

But I want to find out, my lads, 

This stuff of which they tell; 
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For, if as it arn*t meint to 4iriitk, 

Way, it Batu^ li^'to sspaeU*** 

“ ‘ Says Tom, says lio, **To drink or smell 
I don’t tidnk this here’s meank” 

Says Jack, says he, ** Blame my old eyes, 

If I’E believe it’s scent ! ” 

“ Well then,” says Dick, “ if that arn’t square 
It must be meant for meat ; 

So come along, my jovial mates, 

To find what’s good to eat I ” 

“ *Thoy corned across a great green plant 
A'l^owing tall and true ; 

Says Jack, says he, “ I’m precious dry I ” 

And picked a leaf to chew ; 

While Tom takes up a sun-dried bit, 

A-lying by the trees ; 

He rubs it in his hands to dust ; 

And then begins to sneeze. 

* Another leaf picks messmate Dick, 

And holds it in the sun ; 

Then rolls it up all neat and tight — 

“ My lads,” says he, in fun, 

I mean to cook this precious weed.” 

And then, from out his poke, 

With burning-glass he lights the end, 

And quick blows up the smoke. 

** * Says Jack, says he, “ Of Paradise 
I’ve heard some people tell.” 

Says Tom, says he, “ This stuff will do. 

Let’s have another smell.” 

Says Dick, his face all pleasant smiles. 

As from a cloud he roared, 

** It strikes me here’s the Capen bold, 

To fetch us all aboard.” 

** ‘ Up Comes brave Hawkins from the beach — 
Shiver my hull ! ” he cries, 

** What’s these heie games, my merry men?" 

And then — “Why, blame my eyes 1 
Here’s one as chaws, and one as snuffs, 

And t’other of the three 
Is smoking like a chimbley-pot — 

They’ve found out Tobac-kee.” 

“ * So if as ever you should hear 
Of Ba.leigh, and them lies 
About hia sarvant and liis pipe, 

And him as “ Fire ! ” cries — 

You says as ’twas three mariners, 

As s^ed to Virgin-ee, 

In braVe old Hawkins’ gallant ship, 

Who found out Tohac-kee. 

“ ‘ A IttTch to starboard— one to port — 

Nov forrard, hoys, go we : 

With a haul, and a ho 1 and a yo heave ho H 
To find out Tohao-kee.’ ” ” 

Gko. MAirmiLi& Fssm. 
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THB tXEOtJTlOB; 

My Lora Tomnoddy got up on© diiy ; 

It was half-past two* h© had nolhiag to do, 

So his Lordship rang for his cabriolets 
. Tiger Tim was clean of limb, A 
His boots were polish'd, his jacket w® trim ; 

With a very smart tie in hia smart Cravat, 

And a smart cockade on the top of his hat ; 

Tallest of boys, or shortest of men, 

He stood in his stockings just foot ten ; 

And he ask’d, as he held the door on the Hwing, 

“ Pray, did your Lordship please to rihg ? ” 

My Lord Tomnoddy he raised his head, 

And thus to Tiger Tim he said, 

“ Malibran’s dead, Duvernay’s fled, 

Taghoni has not yet arrived in her steaj ; 

Tiger Tim, come, tell me true, 

What may a nobleman find to do ? ” 

Tim look’d up, and Tim look’d down, 

He paused, and he put on a thoughtful frowti, 
And he held up his hat, and he peep’d in the 
crown ; 

He bit his lip, and he scratch’d his head, 

He let go the handle, and thus he said, 

As the door, leleased, behind him bangfd? 

“ An’t please you, my Lord, there’s a man to be 
bang’d.” 

My Lord Tomnoddy jumped up at the news, 

“ Kun to McFuze, and Lieutenant Tregooze, 
And run to Sir Cainaby Jenks, of the Blues, 
Rope-d.incers a score I’ve seen before — 

But to see a man swing at thacnd of a stBing, 
With his neck m a noose, win be quite a new 
thing.” 

My Lord Tomnoddy stept into his cal> — 

Dark rifle-green, with a linin g of drab ; 

Through street and through sqUarOi 
His high-trotting mare, 

Like one of Ducrow’s goes pawing the air, 

Adown Piccadilly and Waterloo Place 
Went the high-trotting mare at a very qtock 
pace ; 

She produced some alarm, bill did njo great 
harm, 

Save frightening a nurse with fIclilliNm 1^ arm. 
Spattering with clay two urchiua fittiay, 
Knocking down— very much to dis- 
may — ^ ^ 

An old 'woman who wouldn’t ^t dut d the #ay, 
But eastward afar through Tem|»l& Bmtg 
My Lord Tomnoddy directs his car j 
Never heeding their squalls, 

Or their calls, or their 

And' merely Just catching a SI. PwiTs, 

Turns down the«t01d Ba^y, 

Where in front o| the ga<^ 

Pulls up at the door d a gin-^c^aad jga!|y 
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Cries, “ What nwjsfe I forJc <rat to-night, my tmmp, 
For the who]|o first fioor o£ the 3i£agpie and 
Sttanp?^ 

• • a 1i^ « |l 

The clock strides twelve— it is dark midnight — 
Yet the Magpie and Stump is one blaze of light, 
The parties are met ; the tables are set ; 

There is “punch,” “cold without/’ “hot with/* 
heavy wet, 

Ale-gleisa* and jugs, and rummers and mugs, 
And sand on the floor, without carpets or rugs, 
Cold fowl and cigars, pickled onions in jars, 
Welsh rabbits and kidneys — rare work for the 
jaws; 

And very large lobsters, with very large claws ; 
And there is McFuze, and Lieutenant Tregooze ; 
And there is Sir Carnaby Jenks, of the Blues, 

All come to see “a man die in his shoes 1 ” 

The clock strikes one 1 supper is done, 

And Sir Carnaby Jenks is full of his fun. 

Singing “ Jolly companions every one ! ” 

My Lord Tomnoddy is drinking gin-toddy. 

And laughing, at everything, and ev’rybody. 

The clock strikes two ! and the clock strikes three ! 
“ Who so merry, so merry as we ? ” 

Save Captain McFuze, who is taking a snooze, 
While Sir Carnal^ Jenks is busy at work, 
Blacking his face with a piece of burnt ccvbk. 

The clock strikes four ! — round the debtors’ door 
Are gathered a couple of thousand or more ; 

As many await at the press-yard gate, 

Till Slowly its folding-doors open, and straight 
The mob divides, and between their ranks 
A waggon comes loaded with posts and with 
pkmks. 

The clock strikes five 1 the sheriffs arrive. 

And the crowd is so great that the street seems 
alive; 

But Sir Carnaby Jenks blinks and winks, 

A cample bums down in the socket, and stinks. 
Xieutefiant Tregooze is dreaming of Jews, 

And acoeptnnces all the bill-brokers refuse ; 

Mjr Iiord Toihnoddy has drunk all his toddy. 
And just as tho dawn is beginning to peep, 

Tha whole of tjie party are fast asleep. 

Swe eny , Ah I swaetly, the morning breaks, 

With roseata streaks, 

LUm the first? fhint blush on a maiden’s cheeks, 
Seem’d that mild and clear blue sky 
Smil’d upon idl Idlings far and high, 

On all— save wietoh condemned to die I 

AhA I that arer^sdfedr a sun, j 
^ that vdHrih its course has now wgun. 

Should rise on such a scene of misexy !— 

~“®uld gild with rays so ligjut and free 
dismhli dittld^-hmwii»|t^owB-tree I 


And hark 1 — a sound comes, big with fate ; 

The clock from St. Sepulchre’s tower strikes— 
eight 1 — 

list to that low funeral bell : 

It is tolling^ alas ! a living man’s knell I 
And see I — from forth that open door 
They come — He steps that threshold o’er 
Who never shall tread upon threshold more ! 

Oh I 'tis a fearsome thing to see 
That pale wan man’s mute agony, 

The glare of that wild, despairing eye, 

Now beni? on the crowd, now turn’d to the sky, 

As though ’twere scanning, in doub^ and in* fear. 
The path of the spirit’s unknown career ; 

Those pinion’d arms, those hands that ne’er 
Shall be lifted again — not even in prayer ; 

That heaving chest ! — Enough — ’tis done ! 

The bolt is fallen ! — the spirit is gone I 
For weal or for woe is known but to 0n6 1 
Oh ! ’twas a fearsome sight ! — Ah me 1 
A deed to shudder at, not to see. 

Again that clock I ’tis time, ’tis time ! 

The hour is past, with its earliest chime 
The cord is sever’d, the lifeless clay 
By “dungeon villains” is borne away: 

Nine ! — ’twas the last concluding stroke. 

And then — my Lord Tomnoddy awoke 1 
And Tregooze and Sir Carnaby Jenks arose, 

And Captain McFuze with the black on his nose : 
And they stared at each other as much as to say, 

“ Hallo ! hallo ! here's a rum go I 
Why, Captain — my Lord! — ^here’s the dickens to 
.pay I 

The fellow’s been cut down and taken away ! 

What’s to be done ? We’ve missed all the fun ! 
Why, they’ll laugh at and quiz us all over the 
town, 

We are all of us done so uncommonly brown I ” 

What teas to be done ? — ’twas perfectly plain 
They could not well hang the man over again ; 
WTiat was to be done ? — the man was dead ! 
Nought could be done — nought could be said; 

I So my Lord Tomnoddy went home to bed ! 

B. H. Barhaju. 


THE PLEASURES OF FISHING. 

“A SPLENDID day, Jones!” says Bilstpn (I am 
Bilston’s guest), as I bid him good-morning. “A 
perfect day ; we couldn’t have a better one,” 

When I awoke that morning, I had observed 
with a feeling akin to relief that the Yorkshire 
landscape was shrouded in mist, and that the 
Yorkshire roads were canals of mud from the 
drizzling rain, which had been falling steadily all 
night| and was still coming down from a dull 
murky sky. 

“I hardly thought you would go to-day,” I 
reply, rather shamefacedly. 
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Roi ! ” shriefes ** My dear man, I 

wouldu^t stay a* howia oa a day like tMs for fifty 
pounds.” ij**t V ^ 

A very* modest e^sideratioji Indeed would buy 
me ofi*; but I $m lit Bilston% ni«Hrcy, A day’s 
fishing” was one of the attmctions held out for 
my vMt, and I can’t very well back out of it now ; 
I can oifly hope that the parson, who has under- 
taken to drive us out, will have more sense than 
to oome* 

“ Here’s Middleby,” says Bilston,^ rising from 
tkit table and going to the window. 

3?he Mr. Middleby looks moist, but jubi- 

lant. “What & glorious day I” he says, “Are 
you ready?” 

We are ready to start in a few minutes. 

** Are you making a long stay down here ? ” asks 
the parson, as I climb into the dog-cart beside 
him. 

“Only a few days,” I reply, turning up my coat- 
collar. 

“ Then you are in luck,” is the answer. I 
may safely say that yor^ might stay here a month 
without getting such another day as this.” 

“Is there much wading to do?” I ask care- 
lessly. 

“ Oh no,” says the parson. “ You need seldom 
go in as high as your knees.” 

If the Rev. Mr. Middleby or any one else catches 
me immerged as far as my ankles, I shall be very 
much surprised. 

a • « « a 

We have left the trap at a roadside inn, and aro 
standing on the bank getting our rods ready ; or, 
to be strictly accurate, I am watching the parson’s 
deft fingers lash wild-looking flies on to invisible 
gut with fearful and wonderful knots. I have 
been forced to consent to use flies ; ho won’t hear 
of my fishing with a worm. It’s awfully unsports- 
manlike, he says ; so I give in, 

Bilston has started to walk up the road for a 
mile or two to a point whence he will fish down 
to us. 

“ There you are now ! ” says the parson. “ You’ll 
find a cajntal run a couple of hundred yards up; 
go and try a cast there, but mind the trees.” 

I’m by no means sure that I know what a “ run ” 
is, but take the rod from the parson’s hand and 
start for my destination without acknowledging 
my ignorance. I daresay I shall know it by the 
trees I bkve been warned against ; there are not 
many on the bank. 

I make a very good commencement, and succ^sed 
in throwing the cast without catching the over- 
hanging boughs. Now it is fairly in the water. 
I’ll ^ leave it there; I can’t get into difficulties if I 
don’t attMipt too much. In the distance I^can 
see the parson making throw after throw with the 
resileas perseverance of an automaton. I conclude 
that is ike proper way to fish with files; but there 


aren’t any trees near him to interfere with his 
Kne. I did not think the flies Jooked particularly 
lifelike when I began, and evidently the trout 
dpn’t think so either, for I have net even had a 
Ime when the parson leaves his stetson and passes 
me on his way up-stream. I fe^ bound to make 
another cast as be sto^ to watch mO, 

“Your tackle is aU mixed up,” he says, aa I 
make a graceful sweep with my rod. ’ 

“ Ah, so it is ; thank you. Didn’t notice it ; & 
little shortsighted,” I reply disjointedly, and lay 
the rod down on the stones to blear the cast, 
which, now I come to look at it, hfis twisted itself 
into a collection of Gordian knots with a degree 
of talent I did not imagine two yards of gut 
possessed. I can’t manage to unravel it completely, 
but get it into some sort of order, quite good 
enough to satisfy myself. 

Bother the trees ! Between the wind and the 
ridiculous flippancy of the rod, I have “hung 
myself up” (I understand this to he the correct 
expression). I can’t tug the line down; and after 
a few trials, resign myself to a scramble up the 
wet slippery trunk. I cut away enough small 
branches to furnish a moderate-sized garden with 
pea-sticks, and as the last one falls, taking tho 
cast with it, my new fishing-knife drops neatly 
into a black-looking pool below the roots of the 
tree. I use an expletive, and descend. It takes a 
good quarter of an hour to disengllge the line from 
the twigs, and by that time the parson is well 
out of sight. Whatever mistake I may fall 
into next, I won’t fish near trees, and choose a 
nice clear piece of water with nb obstructions 
about it. 

How on earth any fellow can throw a fiy In the 
face of this wind, I do not know ; I can’t get mine 
into the water at all except by the most un- 
scientific and violent thrashing. There I I knew 
that would happen ; I’d have bet any money on it. 
The tail-fly has caught in my coat between Ijhe 
shoulders : I can’t reach it ; I can’t puU It otit ; 
and it doesn’t take me long to discovw that I 
can’t break the gut. I daresay a stout roan 
feebly at his own back to release bls fishing-fmcklo 
makes a very humorous picture. But that doesn’t 
reconcile me to the situation when a labourer wfth 
a face like a cod-fish stops to grin, and by-and*by 
laughs outright. (How awfiiUy rude tne 
classes are in Yorkshire I ) ^ 

“ Whoy doan’t thee tak off thoi eowut, xnaan ? 
he says with contemptuous pity. 

Happy thought 1 Why didn’t l| to me- 
before ? I strip off my “ cbwuc/’ and lay ^ ^he 
grass ; the hook is well in ov^ the wb» and I 
can’t withdraw it. 

The labourer,, who seems nnnecesijarjly 

amused, comes w the rpmm noa 

gotten a knoil^? ” he ael;^. ^ 

I’ve lost mine, and ^ him ai|d 

suffer him to operate oh ^the ^eth ndth an ineti u^ 
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ment like a small car^* Clear agw at last. My 
friend in n^ Ims gone on Ins way» hating acosj^ 
a shining for Ids sertiees in cutting a large hole in 
my ooai^ whim breathes a very perceivable odour 
of strong cheese, 

I set to Work again, and fish diligently for an 
houi^ without doing anything worthy of note. I 
may be waning in science, but in patience I jdeld 
to no map, and I have always been taught that 
this virtue is the attribute most valxiable to the 
fisherman. My toil is rewarded at last : a beauti- 
ful trout, nearly five inches long, takes one of the 
fiieS — I don^t icnow which — ^and with a tremen- 
dous effort I swirl him out of the water, over my 
into a |^tch of furze-bushes. It is a little 
difficult to find him, for the hook came out as 
soon as he fell. I ehau^t abandon the search in a 
hurry. If a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bmih, a trout in the furze is worth two in the 
stream, and I hunt carefully, regardless of prickles, 
until I find him. I wonder what he weighs, he 
can’t be very heavy ; but BiJston has brought his 
spring balance, so the fish can stay in my basket 
until I can weigh him at lunch-time. If it wasn’t 
for the wind, I should get on capitally ; but success 
has made m# incautious, and before long a fly 
catches me somewhere again, not in my coat this 
time. Really, it is very awkward, a most embar- 
rassing position if any one should happen to come 
this way. The hook has a frightfully sharp point, 
and tells me its exact locality if I make the 
slightest movement. What am I to do ? It’s all 
very well to take off one’s coat in full sight of the 
public highway; but there’s no knowing how long 
it may take to get the hook out without a knife, 
and I can’t divest myself of tliis garment for an 
indefinite time ; it’s out of the question. Bother 
it all! here’s somebody coming. I won’t be caught 
in this predicament; and wet as the grass is, I sit 
down and pretend to examine my reel. 

Any {^rt ? ” asks the stranger. 

**Kot much/' I reply, as serenely as can be 
expected of a man impaled on a fish-hook. 

“ Too cold % ” bo suggests after a very long pause. 
Ho hadn't much to say, but takes a very long time 
to say It, and is exasperatingly slow about moving 
off. Bte is out of sight at last, and I secure a 
couple of lar^^e etones to break the gut with. I 
bruise ffiy fingei^ loe» my temper, and make awful 
haitoc the taCMe before I get free, but it is done 
eveutuidly, and I apply myself to piecing the frag- 
ments to^e^mr agam. It doesn’t look quite right, 
fiomehoWt wbe*| I have completed the repairs. The 
top fly Is <miy inches from the silk line, and 
the next one hangs about a foot below that ; there- 
after m a louTflbet strand plain gut, unencum- 
bered by heol%for tkLother fly clings uffiovingly 
to my trousers. J 

The raia has fCeied nud the sun is growing 
hot. Bihctcm he w® atr&d the drizzle would 
oof bit aS dhyv t oafl't ea#! I regret it, though 


the chmige seems unfavourable to fishing, for 
another hour’s assiduous work is unproductive of 
results. I must say t get on better without that 
tail-fly; there’s nothing to catch in the trees and 
check one’s freedom of action in making casts. It 
is past one o'clock ; I shall stop and walk up to 
meet Bilston and the lunch. I go a good mile and 
a half before I descry him seated in the shade op 
the other side of the river, beside the parson, both 
of them busy with knives and flasks. 

“ Hillo, Jones 1 ” shouts Bilston. “ Come along. 
You’ll fird a safe place to cross if you go fifty 
yards higher up, Just round that bend.” 

The place doesn’t look very safe when I reach 
it, and nothing but hunger would urge me to try 
a crossing. As I have hinted before, I am a stout 
man, and start on a series of perilous leaps from 
rock to rock, with my heart in my mouth. I’m 
half-way over, and the widest leap has to be taken; 
the rock I’m standing on is awfully slippery, and 
the water looks unpleasantly deep, t I screw up my 
courage and jump — into the brown stream nearly 
up to the waist 1 I don’t want the friendly help 
of the stepping-stones now, and drag myself to the 
bank, which I gain with my boots full of water, 
and the horribly uncomfortable feeling a man has 
after taking a bath in his clothes. What humbug 
it is to call this fishing business an amusement! 
Disgusting 1 

The parson has finished his lunch and is count- 
ing the basket when I arrive. “ Undersized,” he 
says severely to Bilston, holding up a fish much 
larger than the one m my basket. “ I thought you 
knpw that the limit on this water is eight inches,” 

Bilston asks if it isnt eight inches long, with 
the uneasily innocent air of a man pretending that 
he thinks he has done no wrong. 

“ A short seven,” says the parson, throwing the 
trout back into the water. — “ I ought to have told 
you there’s a penalty of two guineas for taking 
undersized fish, Mr. Jones,” he adds, turning to 
me : “ the keepers are very stringent about it too, 
and quite rightly.” 

I wish I had left my capture in the furze-bush, 
and register a vow to throw it away as soon as I 
can without being seen. I'm no judge of length, 
but if the trout in my basket is five inches long, I 
shall be astonished. 

“ You haven’t spared yourself, old man,” says 
Bilston, surveying my wet clothes; “but it was 
hardly worth while wading so far as that.” 

Shall I tell him that I tumbled in, or let him 
suppose that I’ve been standing in the Vvater 
almost up to my middle ail day, in my zeal for 
sport? Looks well to have bei^ worl^g hard, 
though I have nothing to show for it. 

I hadn’t much luck,” I say, throwing down 
rod : ** the only one I got was a small one.” 

The •parson glares hard at my tackle, and then 
gets up to inspect it. “ Not surprising, if you’ve 
been fishing with thi^” he remarJ^ dryly. 
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“ I lost the other fly," | falter, tumiog to receive 
a packet of saiidwi<iiie9 from Bilstoo. 1 feel that 
the parson's seard&ig eyes are upon me, and don’t 
feel at all happy* ^ 

“ Shall I take this off for yoti ? ” he sa^, taking 
the gut of that tenacious tail‘>fly ’* in his fingei^ 
and giving it a gentle pull. 

** Funny way to Jmt a fly,” says Bilston gravely, 
ah he sees what the Bev. Mr. Middleby is doing. 

I am bad at fibbing — notoriously unsuccessful 
with what people call the “ready lie”; but it did 
occur to me as soon as I had spoken that^ it would 
have been as well not to have said that 1 didn’t 
know it was there. 

Bilston echoes, “ Didn’t know it was there ! ” and 
breaks into a vulgarly loud roar of laughter. I 
stand looking foolish whilst the parson cuts out 
the book in stern silence. He is an enthusiast 
himself, and doesn’t seem pleased. 

“ If your friend doesn’t care about fishing, per- 
haps we had better go home,” he says to Bilston. 

“ Oh I but he does,” says my host, choking down 
his risibility with an effort. — “ Don’t you, Jones ? ” 

Regardless of the most elementary principles of 
truth, I solemnly aver that I know no sport like it 
(I hope I never shall), and that trout-fishing is a 
passion of mine. I attack the lunch, and Mr. 
Middleby, who is as good-natured as he is earnest, 
sets to work to readjust my tackle, whilst Bilston 
leans against a tree, smoking, with his hat resting 
on his eyebrows. 

“ Here’s the head-keeper,” says the parson in an 
undertone ; “ it’s lucky I threw away that little one 
you had.* 

Bilston nods seriously, and having a clear con- 
science, gives the keeper a hearty “ good-day.” 

“ Day, gen’lemen,” says the keeper pleasantly. 
“ Any sport to-day, gen’lemen ? ” 

This is awful 1 My companions promptly 
respond to the question by turning out their 
baskets on the grass. It is evidently a civil way 
of asking to examine the catch. He doesn’t seem 
to notice me as I sit in the background with my 
basket behind me. I certainly won’t volunteer to 
display its contents ; my fish would be worth its 
weight in gold to him, very nearly. 

The keeper turns over the little heap of trout 
with his stick. “ All right, Mr. Bils’on, sir. — A 
awful hot day, sir.” 

A brilliant idea strikes me : I will make friends 
with the keeper. Perhaps he may put me up to a 
wrinkle or two by which I may redeem my charac- 
ter in the parson’s eyes, if I have to go on with 
this wretched fishing business all the afternoon. 
1*11 0(6rer the keeper a drink: that’s what he’s 
hinting at. 

“ Have a nip of whisky, keeper ? ” I say with 
cmidescending lability, pulling round my basket 
in rnomwitary obliviousness of the solitary com- 
panion my flask has therein. 

“’JChaUk^ee sir; aiuch obliged.— Teetotler, sar,** 


says the man in velveteen. ** 'Ope yon *ave *ad 
some sport, too, sir ? ** 

why didn't I hold my tonwa ? Why did I 
go and offer him a drink he lidn*l want? He 
comes over to my side as I try to shuffle the basket 
out of sight, pretending 1 didn't hear him, and 
coolly kneels down at my side in readiness to 
examine the dozens of fish his manner seems to 
indicate he is sure I have caught. 

It is no use denying it ; he mightn’t believe me, 
and that would complicate matters. I pull the 
basket round again, and he opens it wide whilst I 
stare blankly at the top of his weather-beaten hat. 
It takes him fully half a minute to search that 
basket ; and I’m beginning to hope * that the fish 
may have tumbled out when I fell into the stream, 
but presently he emits a low chuckle, and draws 
out the now stiff and unwholesome-looking victim 
of my skill. He sits back on his heels, looking from 
it to me and from me to it again. My condescend- 
ing affability is all gone. I hope I don't look so 
foolishly small as I feel. The keeper shakes his 
head solemnly, and coughs. 

“ This ’ere fish is bunder size, sir,” he observes 
at length. 

“ I didn’t know how the ” ^ 

“The fine for takin’ hunder-size fish is two 
guineas, sir,” he continues without noticing my 
interruption. “ ’Is lordship likewise gives *arf 
the fine to us if we catches gen’lemen takin* such 
trout, sir ; ” and the hardened ruffian smiles softly 
as he turns the sorry object about in his hands. 

“ What does this mean ? ” I demanded savagely 
of the parson. 

“ The keeper is quite right,” says the Rev. Mr. 
Middleby. “If you make a row about it, he’ll 
just report the matter, and our leave to fish here 
will be withdrawn.” 

“ I oughtor report it,” says the keeper, doubtfully, 
as he gets on his feet. 

For myself, I shouldn’t much care if he did, but 
I can’t get Bilston into trouble, and deprive him of 
the “amusemept” he takes such unaccountable 
delight in. I swallow my wrath and look hard at 
the keeper ; he must be a thought-reader, for he 
smiles again, knowingly this time. * 

“ Don’t report anything about it 5 lift battle with 
you,” I say, and in desperation I for^a SOfereign 
into his hand. He doesn’t lo£^ ^luitb batiafled; 
so now, quite reckless, 1 add three half-0|roibns. 
That soothes the keeper’s conscien#, ” 

“ You may 'ave the fish, sir, if yqu wiriies| B's 
dead,” he says, politely tendering |t hy tho tad. 
(What tactless people one does meet at tlwes !) 
I snatch the nasty thing from hie hand and throw 
it into the river with a snort of rbge. ’Use keeper 
touches his hat and retires.^|ilston, whd hao 
grinning like ^Cheshire cai||{ W time, composes 
his features. Heartless feioW :^sat Bflstottl I 
don’t see anything tnirt# aboflt , <)n» ]?ennd 
seven shilling and sh||)ence fc^ 
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I have just thrown away ; not counting that other 
shilling I paid the labourer this morning. I sup< 
pose I look as i£ 1 was going to use bad language, 
for the parson gets up hurriedly and goes to the 
river-bank out of hearing, 

*‘A very expetisive trout that,” says Bilston 
gravely. 

But I am too angry to reply, too thoroughly 
annoyed even to tell him that if eVer I want a fish 
of any kind or size again I will buy it in a civilised 
fashion. 

MJB , — I hay© given away my rod, 

J^yjpermtMMn 0/ Messrs. W. & R. Chambeksl 


THE OLD BANNER. 

The poor old banner ! Give it here, I say ! 

Though Church and King are toppling to their 
fall; 

I saved it from the Roundheads, anyway, 

When black Long Marston made an end of all. 

Why could noi Rupert keep his squadrons back ? 
Un-breathed, they might have broken Cromwell’s 
line, 

But scattered far on flying Leslie’s track ! 

Ah! staunch and true it stood, that troop of 
mine. 


What boots it now, when every oak is down, 

And even the great seal ring my father gave. 
Melted with all the rest to help the Crown ? 

The old man willed it, speaking from the grave. 
Thank God, that I have neither wife nor son 
To perish in tho ruin we have wrought. 

Poor Katie ! waiting tili the game is won ! 

Well, here’s her flag, from its last battle brought ! 


Her deft hands ’broidered it. Blood-stained and 
rent * 

Ili bamga about the staff. Why, who could guess 
How gallantly to the gay breeze it bent, 

AW gold and glitter, when, amid the press 
Of shoiiting cavaliers, I flung it forth, 

And !l^tie clapped her little hands to see 
How bravely tho battahons of the North 
Arouz^ her banner marched to Victory. 

To V icteify 1 The Ouse runs swoU’n and red, 
Sullenly sweeping to the angry main, 

With the best blood of bonnie Yorkshire fed, 

- Por on b<Sr banks knights fell like autumn 


gram. 


WeU, life w91 scaroe telong, or axe and block, 

Or staryi^ Prenchmen~-which were 

best? , 

O oomrad^.slftto in fiery battle shock, 

I would my time were com| to join your rest ! 


So to the vaults I’ll leave my flag in trust 
To all our long line, wrapt in dreamless sleep. 

I shall not lie amid ancestral dust, 

Nor kin nor vassal live my rites to keep. 

And better so I I’ll place my treasure close 
Beneath my father’s blazoned cof&n-lid, 

And when, anon, the rebels sack our house, 

They’ll miss, perchance, a prize so grimly hid. 

There’s just one diamond left that claspt my 
plume, 

Take it to my bright lady’s feet, and tell, 

I leave her banner in my father’s tomb, 

I leave my heart to her, and so, farewell 1 
Whether to die ’mid clashing bow and bill, 

Or rot in prison, like some noisome thing. 

Or make my last short shrift on Tower Hill : 

Who knows, who cares ? Not 1 1 God save the 
King ! 

SusAu K. Phillips. 

By ^permission of tJie Author. 


“SODND AND FURY.” 

When the Monolith nods in its lair. 

When the butterfly chirps to the drone, 

When Asbestos has buried it.s care, 

’Neath the oval philosopher’s stone ; 

Oh, then wreathe the daffodil’s song, 

Round the walrus t: pale dappled brow, 

While whispering whartles all throng, 

To the honey “flecked jumper bough. 

And if the weird Plethora’s mate 

Should creep to the Cacophone’s niece. 

These tortuous woodbines are straight, 

And the dawn of the Dodo is peace. 

Opodeldoc is melting to curd, 

And far oh the Caspian Sea 

The pale crescent moon may be heard, 

In her hundred and third apogee. 

Loud sings the Mohurrum in glee, 

And his Saraband wanes up aloft ; 

“ Si Tityre tu patulse, 

Recubans sub tegmine ” soft ? 

• » « • • 

Do you think there is sense in my lay ? 

Do you think there is wisdom in me ? 

If you do, and you do, I dare say, 

Wihy, then, what big fools you must be ! 

Cbables Oollbtte. 

By permmion of the Aulhor, 

P 
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mrVATfn THEATKIGALS. 

The seen© of the following 'little domestio comedy 
was the parlour of a. newly-mtei-ied couple who, 
although still living under the influence of their 
reciMit^honeymoon, were not wholly free from the 
enjoyment of a convivial relaxation. The persons 
represented were alone. Silence reigned supreme. 
The husband looked vacantly into the fireplace, 
and the wife alternately played with the plain gold 
carclet which shey^ore upon her “ marriage finger,” 
and punctuated the monotonous tickftig of the 
clock with a wearisome yawn. 

Benedict first broke the stillness : “ I have an 
idea, my darling.” 

Where ? ” yawned his wife. 

** In my head, of course ; where else do you sup- 
pose a man carries his ideas ? ” 

“ I didn’t know, dear. I thought you might pos- 
sibly have brought one home from the City with 
the evening paper.” 

“ Sarcasm does not become you. My ideas are 
those of no ordinary man. I have been suddenly 
struck ” 

“Oh, where?” anxiously interrupted our heroine. 

“ In my head with an idea. Listen, my love. 
The drama was my forte ; I should have gone upon 
the stag© ; I shoidd have devoted my years to the 
regeneration of my fellow-men j I should have 
played Hamlet, Othello, Romeo, and Shylock; I 
should have starred London — but it is not yet 
too late.” * 

By this time Mr. Bancroft Smith had not only 
risen from his chair, but had actually completed 
the length of the room no less than three times. , 
There was not the smallest shadow of doubt that 
he meant what he said, for his appearance denoted 
not only that of a newly-married man sitting down 
to all the fearful realities of unromantic wedlock — 
but a raving lunatic of the deadliest description. 

“ Bring forth my helmet, buckle on my armour, 
and hand me my battle-axe ! ” he shouted. 

“ Sifc down, Bancroft,” retorted his wife, and 
don’t make a fool of yourself. The people next 
door will think you have taken leave of your 
senses.” 

“ D© not interrupt me, woman. I have the idea, 
the drama has settled in upon my brain and 
* Richard is himself again.’ ” 

“ But how are you going to do it, my love — the 
idea, I mean ? I hope you don’t wish’ me to under- 
stand that this conduct is your idea.” 

“ Bella,” said Smith, as he resumed his seat and 
stroked his dissipated hair smooth — “Bella, for- 
give the impetuosity with which I have un- 
burthefied to you my secret, my discovery, my 
idea, Tou remember before we were engaged I 
' was coUiSidered one of the best in the Greengrocers' 
and Ohandlers* Dramatic Company ; remember the 
glorious notices I received in the Town Budget and 
Local Scor^ieT i recall the time when I played 


Claude Melnotte with IClss Betts »» Pauline ; re- 
member, I say, when the house rose to applaud 
me as Captain Ginger of the Bungleshire BuflTs in 
“Weak Women” — ^recollect aB this and much 
more, and say am I not destined to add another 
glorious name to the annals of tiie^ma? Answer 
me, Bella, as you love me I ” 

“ I am sure, Bancroft, if I had known it would 
have been like Ibis I should never have married 
you. You as Melnotte ! Why, you looked like the 
butcher in a fit ; and I am sure that girl Potts 
made love as no lady would.” 

“And you said then I was perfection. Woman, 
you are a delusion. But I will not harm you. I 
have thought out a little comedy tTb can produce 
over old Jones’s shop. I have the entire cast in 
my head. I shall play the hero; his name is 
Horatio the Brave. He is in love with the heroine ; 
her name is Geraldine the Tearful. Then there 
is a character that will suit you admirably; you 
can play the servant and bring in a letter.,” 

“Bancroft, now I know you are mad. Do you 
suppose that I would play the part of a servant ? 
Do you imagine for a moment that I, Mrs. Ban- 
croft Smith, would play second,*^ third, or fourth 
fiddle to my husband ? Absurd ! And who do you 
suppose is going to play Geraldine the Fearful, or 
whoever she is ? ” 

“ The Tearful, Geraldine the Tearful, Bella. Ah, 
there is the difficulty. Of course, you couldn’t; 
you are too stout. Then your voice is against you. 
Your whole carriage would be quite unsuited to 
the part.” 

“ Bancroft, you wretch, before we were married 
you told me 1 had the finest figmre in the world. 

You are a There, but I will spare you.” 

“ Yes, yes, my love ; but you know I was blind 
then — blmdly in love, I mean. But let us discuss 
this play of mine.” 

“ Silence, monster I I throw up the part of the 
slavey.” 

“ Oh,” said Bancroft, “ you are going to be mad, 
are you ? ” 

“Away I false one ! away ! Vanish into tho gloom 
whence thou earnest I Avaunt, and quit my ©^ht; 
the desert hide thee ! ” 

“Was there ever any lunacy in your ^family} 
Bella? But listen. With regard to my forth- 
coming production, if you will not take Hi© part of 
Lottie, the servant^ I must get Mm oaxnes’s 
housemaid to do it. In th© first I kies 
her ” 

^‘Bancroft, I have changed my mind]; X sAal 
play the servant.” 

“ Then,” continued Smith, **itiire Is the difficulty 
about the heroine, Geraldinet jEter parti too, 
wants doing. ^ She 6tnbra^|me In Ihe imoond act, 
faints in my arms in the^thiSl, an4 m art married 
in the fourth-— -nnly dranmlloally married) of 
course.” j 

“ Bancroft, I don*! like this |>lay of ymIfS*** 
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*<I think,” resumed Bancroft, “that our HttI© 
friend over th® way would do well for the 
widow.” 

“ To whom do you allude, sir ? ” 

“ Why, to the little widow, who— — 

“Silence, sir,” said his wife, as the fearful 
reality at last dawned upon her. “I shall play 
Geraldine, the widow, the servant, the housemaid — 
anything, everything. I have the drama running 
through every fibre of n^y body. I feel now I can 
act — ^1 was borfi an actress. I shall stir the town. 
My name will be before the public as the greatest 
tragedienne of the century. Away ! Bancroft. 
I am inspired ; I am inflated — away ! ” 

P. J. Cooke. 

JBfypemmuw 0/ fJie Author, 


HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD 
NEWS FROM GHENT. 

I SPEAUG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 

“ Good speed ! ” cried the watch, as the gate-bolts 
undrew ; 

“ Speed ! ” echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreasi. 

Not a word to each other; we kept the great 
pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 
place ; 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique 
right, 

Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

’Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew 
near 

Iiookeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned 
dear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At Hliffeld, was morning as plain as could be ; 
And from Mocbelm church-steeple we heard the 

So SToris baroke silence with “ Yet there is time ! ” 

At i^rgdbot, dp leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And Meinst Mm the cattle stood black every one, 
To Stare through the mist at us galloping past. 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute Ihoulders, each butting away 
The base, as eoifie blt^^riK^er headland its spray. 

And hi® knr lifiaMra-d crhst/just on© sharp ear 

heaths^* \ 

perched out on his 


And one eye’s black intelligence — ever that 
glance 

O’er its white edge at me, hia own master, 
askance ! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes, which aye and 
anon t 

His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

• 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, “ Stay 
spur! 

Your Ross galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 
We’ll remember at Aix ” — ^for one heard the quick 
wheeze 

Of her chest, saw her stretched neck and stagger- 
ing knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank. 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and 
sank. 

So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

’Neath our feet broke the brittle-bright stubble 
like chair ; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And “ Gallop ! ” gasped Jons, “ for Aix is in sight ! ” 

“ How they’ll greet us 1 ” and all in a momex||: his 
roan 

Rolled neck and crop over, lay dead as a stone ; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole 
weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from her 
, fate. 

With his nostrils like pits, full of blood to the 
brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 

Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let 
faU, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 
Called my Roland his pet-name, my home without 
peer; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, " 
bad or good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and 
stood. 

And all I remember is, friends flocking around 
As 1 sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the 
ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of 
mine. 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of 
wine. 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news, 
ffiom Ghent. 

Robebt BEowma. 

By qf Messrs. Ohapjiah & Hall. 
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WIPDINO BEtLS. ^ 

WandikhtI away tired feet, 

Away froui the close and crowded street, 

Away £r6ia the city’s smoke and din, 

TryinU^ 0ee from it and siu ; 

Eadedlnawl and faded gown, 

XJnsmoothed hair of a golden brown, • 

Eyes once bright 
With joyous light, 

In shame cast down 
’Neath the scorn and frown 
Of those who had known her in days that \\ ere flown. 
The same blue eyes — the abode of tears, 

The once light heart — the abode of fears, 

While dark despair came creeping in, 

And she fled from the city’s smoke and din. 

With a yearning sigh 
And a heart-sick cry — 

“ Oh, to wander away and die ! 

God, let me die on my mother’s grave, 

’Tis the only boon I dare to crave.” 

And she struggled on, 

With a weary moan, 

In the noonday heat, 

From the dusty street ; 

And they turned to gaze on the fair young face, 
And^arvelled much at her beauty and grace ; 
What cared they if her heart was aching ? 

How knew they that her heart was breaking ? 

Forth from the west the red light glowed, 

And the weary feet still kept on the road, 
Wand’iing on in the golden sheen, 

Where the country lanes were fresh and green. 
The red light gleamed on the village tower, 

And lit up the clock at the sunset hour ; 

And still her cry 
Was, “ Oh, to die ! 

God, let me die on my mother’s grave, 

’Tis the only boon I care to crave.” 

The sun uprose, and the light of day 
Brightly scattered the clouds of grey ; 

And the village was gay, 

For a holiday. 

Merrily echoed the old church bells, 

Peal on peal, o’er the hills and dells ; 

Borne away on the morning breeze, 

Over the moorland, over the leas ; 

Back again with a joyous clang ! 

Merrily, merrily, on they rang ! 

But they woke her not, she slumbered on, 

With her head laid down on the cold grey stone. 
The village was bright 
In the gladsome light, 

And the village maidens were clad in white, 

As side by side 

They merrily hied, , 

In gay plrooession to meet the bride ; 

Strewing the path of the village street 
With choicest flowers for her dainty feet. 


A Joyful peal of the bells again. 

To proclaim the return of the bridal train ; 

A louder peal from the old, churcb tower 

(Ae the bride passes on through the floral bower, 

With the bridegroom bappy, tender and gay), 

And the echo^ are carried away, away ; 

But they linger awhile o’er the toJpbstoneS grey ; 
And the sleeper awakes with a yeai*ning cry — 

“ Oh, to die, to die ! 

God, let me die on my mother’s grave, 

’Tis all my broken heart can crave/’ 

And she lays her head again on the stone. 

With a long-drawn breath and a sobbing moanj 
While the bridal train (with many a thought 
Unspoken of omens with evil fraught) 

Sweep down the path from the old church door ; 
And the bells’ glad music is wafted once more 
Over the moorland, over the heath, 

But they wake her not, for her sleep is death. 

Why does the biidegroom’s cheek turn pale % 

Why in his eye such a look of bale ? 

Why does he totter, then quicken his pace 
As he catches a glimpse of the poor, dead face ? 

Oh, woe betide 
That so fair a bride, 

As she who steps with such grace by his side, 
Should have faced grim Death on her wedding 
day! 

Did THIS thought trouble the bridegroom gay 
And diish from his eye the glad light away ? 

I wist not, for never a word he spoke, 

And soon from his face the troubled look 
Was gone, nnd he turned to his beautiful bride 
With a radiant smile and a glance of pride ; 

And his eye was bright 
And his step was light, 

As would beseem, with her by his 

Oh, his smile is glad, and his heart Is l^ve I 

What cares he for the dead in j^rave ? 

The faded shawl and faded gowh^ 

The unsmoothed hair of golden brown I 
Why should the face on the tombstone grey 
Trouble him so on his wedding day ? 

Forgotten words that were long since spoken, 
Thoughts of vows that were made to be broken 
Fling them away ! 

Be joyous and gay ! 

Death will never a secret betray. 

Quaff the red wine, the glasses ringj 
Drink ! till the gloomy thoughts take wing ; 
Drink, and be merry, merry and glad I . 

With a bride so lovely who would be sftdt * 

Hark I how the wedding bells are ringing 1 * 

Over the hills their echqes flinging l 
Carried away on the mornini| breejse 
Over the moorjand, over 
Biding away on the lsephyr’s 
Joyoixsly, merrily,^o& tboV rin^ 

But she will not wak& hfsr aleep IS deep^ 

And Death can ever secret keep, 
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Ah, thy smile piay be glad, and thy heart may be 
brave, 

And the secret kept betwixt thee and the grave ; 
But ehould'st ihbu forget it for o^e short day, 

In the gloom of night from the t^bstone grey 
Will come the sound of a wailing cry — 

“ Oh, to die ! oh, to die ! " 

And the bride at thy bosom will raise her head 
In affright^ as she hears thee call on the dead 
In a ghastly dream, on whose wings are borne 
The memories of thy wedding morn ! 

Oh, the woful sight of the pale dead face 1 
With the cold dank stone for its resting-place ; 

Oh, the mocking chime of the old church bell ! 

It shall seem to peal from the mouth of hell ; 

Into thy dreams its echoes flinging, 

Merrily, madly, ceaselessly ringing ! 

The white face shall haunt thee ! 

The bells they shall taunt thee ! 

Echoed and tossed on the withering breath 
Of a curse that shall cling round they soul till 
death 1 

Charlotte M. Griffiths. 

By permitsion of the Author. 


DEFYING THE LIGHTNING. 

There was a time when I had a great fancy for 
artists — painters of pictures, I mean. 

An artist, in my mind’s eye, always wore a sort 
of halo — a halo as big as he could get through an 
ordinary-sized door with. 

I revered the whole brotherhood of Art, and 
would have stood them “ Keating's Powder,” 

Pears’ Soap,” or anything else that didn’t cost 
much, and was likely to add to their comfort. 

I combined business with friendship (I forgot to 
mention that I aiJl a money-lender). They did me 
in oils ; I did them in money matters. They took 
me, and I had them in all sorts of different ways. 
Generally I had the best of the bargain, but once 
it was the other way. 

He was a very clever artist, but eccentric. 

I had lent him a good bit of money, and he 
didn't seem to hurry himself about paying it back. 

I began to get rather nervous about it, so I sug- 
gested that he should paint me in some negotiable 
attitude, so that, by framing and disposing of the 
wOrkdE^uld get back my advance. 

He i^lk^ed, and made an appointment for a sit- 
ting at studio. He told me not to trouble 
about costume, as he would see to all that. 

I kept the appointment. 

It was a bleak day,i.with,snow on the 

ground, and a keeuf#^<St wind bidwing. But I was 
well wrapped up, ^ I didn’t mind. 

I found my atftm wearing a large straw hat, and 
smoking a rigar front of a jllmall canvas. 


Aha ! ” he said ; “ I’m delighted to see you ! 
Your complexion isn’t so clear as it might be, but 
well put that right in a minute or two. Just take 
a little of this ! ” 

And before I knew what I was doing, I had 
swallowed half-a-tumbler of the nastiest physic I 
ever tackled. 

He remarked that the drawing would occupy 
the first few days, but by the time he got to colour- 
ing me I should have a complexion like a hair- 
dresser’s wax figure. 

I don’t know that I particularly wanted to have 
a complexion like a hairdresser’s wax figure, but as 
I had taken the potion it was not worth while 
arguing the point. 

“ Now,” he said, “ we’ll begin. Take your things ' 
off!” 

“ Take my things off? ” 

“ Why, certainly,” he said ; “ I propose to do 
you as Ajax. You don’t suppose I can paint a 
Grecian warrior in a billycock hat and a thirty 
shilling suit ! ” 

I didn’t know enougli of the classics to feel safe 
in discussing the question, so I undressed. 

It seemed like preparing for a morning dip in the 
Serpentine, only that there was no water. 

He put me first in one position, then in another, 
but always in a draught, “ to try the light,” he said. 

Just as he had finally placed me near the door, 
with the small of my back to the keyhole, the 
maid-servant entered with a tradesman’s circular. 

I flew behind a looking-glass until she had gone. 

He told her to take my clothes away and brush 
thein. 

Not knowing who might come in next, and be- 
ginning moreover to feel chilly, I inquired if Ajax 
didn’t usually wear something ? 

He said, “ Only when he went to battle.” 

I told him, “ In that case I would rather be 
taken going to battle.” 

He said I was supposed to be defying the light- 
ning, but I could have the clothes if I liked. 

I replied, without hesitation, that I would, but 
I was a little disappointed with the result. The 
whole concern only consisted of a breastplate, 
helmet, and sword. 

They were effective to look at, no doubt, but 
somehow 1 didn’t experience that glow o| Warmth 
one expects from a suit of clothes. 

I suggested that he might stir the fire a little 
bit. He did *so, and put it out. Whereupon ho 
enveloped himself in a fur-lined coat and continued 
to gaze alternately at me and at the canvas. 

1 asked him if it was nearly finished. 

He replied that he hadn’t commenced yet. The 
light was all right, but I didn’t look defiant 
enough. 

** Yott let your teeth chatter too much,” he said, 

and you look too much on the gi'ound J You are 
defying the lightning, remember, not glow-worms 
or cabbage-stalks.” 
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He raised my c!hm -witli tji© ©nd of his maulstick, 
and I m-va^ly defied a rent in his shabby old cur-^ 
tains lor awnt tesi minute, when I told him I 
really oouldn^t hold up my arm any longer. 

“ Don’t move ! ” he said, “ I’ll nx it for yon ! ” 
and he kindly tied it to a piece of string suspended 
from the ceiling. 

dust as he had got it in the right position/ the 
clock struck, and he said he must go to his 
luncheon. He was sorry he couldn’t invite me to 
join him, but eating would spoil my figure, and 
destroy the line of beauty about the waist. 

He was very particular that I shouldn’t move 
while he was away, as it would spoil the pose, but 
I managed to get a peep over the top of the canvas, 
and found he had done nothing. 

When he came back I told him I really couldn’t 
keep in the same position any longer. 

He replied that he was afraid I hadn’t sufficient 
enthusiasm for “ Ajax,” and that he would do me 
as the “ Hying Gladiator ” instead. 

“ You won’t find that so fatiguing,” he remarked, 
“ because you can* die on your stomach or your 
back, or any way you like. I’m glad I thought of 
the gladiator” — he continued, calmly lighting a 
cigar. “ The blue colour your limbs are assuming 
will suggest death remarkably well.” 

I told him I felt half dead already. 

“ That’s right ! ” he said, cheerfully; “we shall 
make a success this time ! ” 

I thought it was my only chance of getting my 
money back, so I assumed as comfortable a dying 
position on the floor as circumstances and the cos- 
tume permitted, when the maid-servant returned 
with my things and fled with a shriek. 

He said it was my fault for trying to get up, 
and thereby drawing attention to myself. “ You 
have spoilt the pose of the gladiator, but I’ll do you 
as Mercury,” he said. “ You would make a lovely 
Mercury ! ” 

“ Hid Mercury wear trousers ? ” I inquired. 
** Ho ! ” he said ; but I could have a mustard 
plaster on my chest, if I liked. 

This was too much ! I put on my clothes and 
fled. TTfl wanted me to appoint another sitting, 
but I declined. Ho more classic portraiture for 
mel 

u Bobert Gahthony. 

JVoOT Piot-Mb-Up. 

BfipermUsum of the Proprietors. 


THE STROLLERS. 

Tam little village, all astir, 

Has turhed out to a man to greet them 1 
And fliydons urchins, wide awake. 

Bun down the leafy lanes to meet them ; 
lie crone who basks her wintry hair 
Half hidden in a russet hood, 


Looks up and wisely shakes her head, 

And murmtirs, “ Player folk' no good 1 ” 

The sturdy, day-streaked plougln^n pause, 

As two by two ^e strollers pass, * 

And wonder if Ihe Squire wlu swear 
At folks who “ furret np his grass.” 

The busybodies of the place 
Watch as the bills are posted there, 

And know exactly who these are, 

And how they’ve seen them at the Pair. 

How “ him, the thin one walking yon — 

Him with the lass that moves so slow. 

And leads the child with golden hair, 

Had played in Lunnon years ago I 
And though their faces seem so wan, 

Them, too, could play the King and Queen, 

And look, ah 1 mortal fine at night ! ” 

* * * m 

Then slowly wags the lumbering cart, * 

Then slowly rises stage and tent, 

And through the cracks of yawning planks 
Sly youngsters peep in wonderment. 

And ere the sun has quite gone down. 

The band — a fiddle, horn, and drum — 
Perambulate the lane, and urge 
Beluctant villagers to come. 

Whilst, ere they play kings, queens, and knaves, 
And ere one-half the seats are taken, 

The company has sallied forth 
To buy their humble eggs and bacon. 

What if they strut, and fume, and make 
Sad havoc with the text and action, 

They have their mystery, their fame. 

And “ give their patrons satisfaction,” 

And children point, and wonder how 
That stooping man with face so long, 

With husky cough, and dragging gait, 

“ Be chap as sang that funny solig 1” 

And that same meagre figure there, 

So wan, so broken, and so mildi|l 
Could be the haughty tyrant king 
Who slew his wife, and cursed his child I 
Ah ! little fleeting fame ye seek I 
And little fleeting means of Ufe J 
Too little for the hard-worked ihan, 

Too little for the ailing wife. 

Ho wonder if the tyrant seems 
So stern, so bony,*<and so gaunt ; 

Ho wonder if his captive acts 

And “ looks ” so well disease and wahtt 

The Ghost is half-way to his grave, 

And weakness gives his measured 
And poor Ophelia’s face is pale 
Without the adventitious ebalk 
The testy dotard of the stee. 

The “ as t^fc 

Is heavy only in his heart, ^ 

Hor wants a wig to make hOTteCY* 

And he, Vrhom vacant hin^s^mdd, 

And roar at ere his^est is sp^X\ 
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May lia'^6 private tragedy, 

And scarce a place to lay his head. 

Ah I pardon ^ their little faults, 

For the great woes they struggle through ; 

And when you quit the booth to-night, 

Fray God to bl^ the strollers too 1 

Eobebt Eeece. 

By permiseum of the Author^ 


VIBI-TIOI-AUDIVI. 

The ship lay anchored, and the sails were furled : 

“Tell me, bronzed seaman (but no long bow 
draw), 

In aU your wanderings round the wondrous 
world, 

Which was the fairest sight you ever saw ? ” 

)B[e laughed ; then gave his nether garb a hitch ; 

“ The fairest sight ? that, sir, is easily told. 

It was a winter midnight, black as pitch, 

The water three feet deep within the hold. 

Choked were the pumps ; then one huge wallow- 
ing wave 

Shattered the deck-house sheer off from the 
deck. 

And crashed the compass : our crew’s hearts were 
brave, 

But aU hope fled to save our ship from wreck. 

“ Then suddenly in the clouds a rift — a flaw, 

Down gleamed a star upon the blinding foam ; 

The fairest sight, sir, that I ever saw, 

Was that bright star that steered us safely 
home." 

“ Tell me, bravo soldier (for your breast is starred 

With glory from the foes your valour slew), 

In aU bravo fights wherein your strong arm 
warred, 

What was the proudest hour you ever knew ? ” 

“The proudest hour? We fought from morn till 
night; 

The plain was purple with the gory dead ; 

My sword was blunt with slaughter: the fierce 
fight, 

IVozE heel to helm, had dyed my body red. 

■4 

It was a glorious victory for us : 

I felled twq foemen with one mighty blow, 

Bor the red fight made me blood-ravenous. 

And gumt^stlfong : the enemy lay low. 

“Back, ^irough heaped dead, we galloped to the 
town, 

Whenlo 1 hrt^pe me, on the bloody track. 

Stood four of ''™%inemy. We were charging 
down, « , ^ ^ 

A dozen *Hold off, my men: stand 

back, 


** ‘ W e are three to one ! ” their captain heard mo 

call. ¥ 

I saw his faint eyes fill witii tearful dew : 

‘ Bless you, brave soldier, and brave enemy all 1 ' 
That was the proudest hour I ever knew ! " 

“Tell me, musician (for your lute-stringed heart 
Hath ever to sweet music, echoing, stirred), 

Of* all sweet sounds in which your soul* had 
part, 

What was the sweetest sound you ever heard ? ” 

“ The swqetest sound ? It was on Easter day, 

A Sabbath morn, that all in sunshine smiled ; 
The church-bells chimed: I rose and passed to 
pray, 

And with me to the church, I brought my 
child. 

“ The long aisle trembled to the sounding psalm, 
The great church shook beneath the organ’s 
roll. 

The soft hymn soared, perfumed with incense- 
balm, 

Like wings that bore to God my tranced 
soul : 

“ The white-robed choir, like choirs of cherubim 
Chanted; when lol by Heaven’s first rapture 
stirred, 

I heard my child’s voice blend with the soft 
hymn; 

That was the sweetest sound I ever heard ! ” 
Samuel K, Cowan, M.A. 

By permission of the Author. 

SCENE FEOM “ THE SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL.’’ 

[Sir Peter Teazle discovered^ 

Sir P. When an old bachelor marries a young 
wife, what is he to expect ? ’Tis now above six 
months since my lady Teazle made me the happiest 
of men, and I have l^en the most miserable dog 
ever since ! We tifted a little going to church, 
and fairly quarrelled before the bells were done 
ringing. I was more than once nearly choked 
with gall during the honeymoon; and had lost 
every satisfaction in life before my friends had 
done wishing nie ■ joy. And yet I chose with 
caution a girl bred wholly in the country, who had 
never known luxury beyond one silk gown, or 
dissipation beyond the annual gala of a raoe-baU. 
Yet now she plays her part in ^1 the extravagant 
fopperies of the town, with as good a grace as if 
she had never seen a bush or a grass-plot out of 
Grosvenor Square. I am sneered at by all my 
acquaintance — paragraphed in the newspapers — 
she dissipates my fortune, and contradicts all my 
humours. And yet, the worst of it is, I doubt 1 
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love her, or I shoijlil never bear all thiS"— but I 
am determined never' to let her know it. No, no, 
no I Oh, here she comes. 

[Eni&t Lady Tiazde.] 

Lady Teazle, liady Teazle, I won’t bear it. 

Lady T. Very well, Sir Peter, you may bear it 
or not, just as you please ; but I know I ought J;o 
have my own way in everything; and what’s more, 
I will. 

SiE P. What, madam I is there no respect due 
to the authority of a husband ? 

Lady T, Why, don’t I know that no woman of 
fashion does as she is bid after her marriage? 
Though I was bred in the country, I’m no stranger 
to that. If you wanted me to be obedient, you 
should have adopted me, and not married me. I’m 
sure you’re old enough. 

Sir P. Ay, there it is I Oons, madam, what 
right have you to run into all this extravagance ? 

Lady T. I’m sure I’m not more extravagant 
than a woman of quality ought to be. 

Sir P. ’Slife, madam. I’ll have no more sums 
squandered away upon such unmeaning luxuries. 
You have as many flowers in your dressing-room 
as would turn the Pantheon into a green-house, or 
make a f6te champetre at a masquerade. 

Lady T. 0, Sir Peter, how can you be angry at 
my little elegant expenses ? 

Sir P. Had you any of those little elegant ex- 
penses when you married me ? 

Lady T. Very true, indeed; and, after having 
married you, I should never pretend to taste 
again. 

Sir P. Very well, very well, madam ! You have 
entirely forgotten what your situation was when 
I first saw you. 

Lady T. No, no ; I have not ; a very disagree- 
able situation it was, or I’m sure I never would 
have married you. 

Sir P. You forget the humble state I took you 
from — the daughter of a poor country squire. 
When I came to your father’s, I found you sitting 
at your tambour, in a linen gown, a bunch of keys 
at, your side, and your hair combed smoothly over 
a roll. 

Lady T. Yes. I remember very well ; my daily 
occupations were to overlook the dairy, superintend 
the poultry, make extracts from the family receipt- 
book, and comb my aunt Deborah’s lap-dog. 

Sir P. Oh ! I am glad to find you have so good 
a recollection. 

Lady T. My evening employments were to draw 
patterns for ruffles, which I had not materials to 
make up ; play at Pope Joan with the curate ; 
read a sSmon to my aunt Deborah, or perhaps he 
stuck up at an old spinet, and thrum my father to 
sleep aifter a fox-chase. 

Sir P. Then you were glad to take a ride out 
behind the butler upon the old docked coach- 
horse 


Lady T. No, no ; I deny the butler and the 
coach-horse. 

Sir P. I say you did. This img your situation. 
Now, madam, you must have your coach, 
and three ' powdered footmen to walk before your 
chair; and in summer, two white cats, to draw 
you to Kensington (hardens ; and instead of your 
living in that hole in the country, I have brought 
you here, made a woman of fortune of you, a 
woman of quality — in short, I have made you my 
wife. 

Lady T. Well ! and there is but one thing more 
you can now add to the obligation, and that 
is 

Sir P. To make you my widow, 1 suppose. 

Lady T. Hem ! * 

Sir P. Very well, madam ; very well ; I am 
much obliged to you for the hint. 

Lady T. Why, then, will you force me to say 
shocking things to you ? But now we have finish^ 
our morning conversation, I want you to be in a 
monstrous good humour; come, do be good- 
humoured, and let me have two hundred pounds. 

Sir P. What ! can’t I be in good humour with- 
out paying for it ? — but look always thus, and you 
shall want for nothing. [Rtills out a pocket'hoo^.J 
There, there are two hundred pounds for you. 
[Gotn^ to kiss herJ] Now seal my bond for pay- 
ment. 

Lady T. No ; my note of hand will do as well. 

[Giving her hand. 

Sir P. Well, well; I must be satisfied with 
that. You shan’t much longer reproach me for 
not having made a proper settlement. I intend 
shortly to surprise you. 

Lady T. Do you ? You can’t think, Sir Peter, 
how good humour becomes you. Now you look 
just as you did before I married you. 

Sir P. Do I, indeed ? 

Lady T. Don’t you remember when you used to 
walk with me under the elms, and tell me stories 
of what a gallant you were in your youth, and 
asked me if I could like an old fellow, who would 
deny me nothing ? 

Sir P. Ay I and you were so attentive and 
obliging to me then 1 

Lady T. To be sure I was, and Dsed to take 
your part against all my acquaintance ; aiffl when 
my cousin Sophy uwd to laugh at me for thinking 
of marrying a malt old enough to be my father, 
and call you an ugly, stiflT, formal old bachelor, I 
contradicted her, and said I did not think you so 
ugly by any means, and that I dared say you would 
make a good sort of a husband. 

Sir P. That was very kind of you, W^l, and 
you were not mistaken ; you have found it so, 
have you not? But shall wo always live thus 
happy ? \ 

Lady T. With all my heartl^ I don*t^ cane how 
soon we leave off quairelling — ^pxmdedyou will own 
you are tired first. 
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Sib P. With all my heart. 

Lady T. Then we shall be as happy as the <Jay , 
ts long, and nbvw, never — never quarrel more. 

Sir ip. Never — never — never — never I • And kt I 
our future contest be who shall be most obliging. 1 

Lady T, Ay ! 

Sib P. But, my dear Lady Teazle ! — ^my love ! 
— indeed, you must keep a strict watch over 
your temper j for you know, my dear, that in j 
all our disputes and quarrels, you always begin | 
first. 

Lady T. No, no, Sir Peter, my dear ; *tis you 
always that begin. 

Sib P. No, no — no such thing. 

Lady T. Have a care ; this is not the way to live 
happy if you fly out thus. I 

Sib P. Madam, I say ’tis you. | 

Lady T. I never saw such a man in my life — 
Just what my cousin Sophy told me. 

Sib P. Your cousin Sophy is a forward, saucy, 
impertinent minx. 

Lady T. You are a very great bear, I am sure, 
bo abuse my relations. 

Sib p. But I am very well served for marry- 
ing you — a pert, forward^ rural coquette ; who 
had refused half the honest squires in the 
Dountry. 

LadV T. I am sure I was a great fool for marry- 
ing you — a stiff, cross, dangling old bachelor, who 
was unmarried at fifty because nobody would have 
him. 

Sir P. You were very glad to have me. You 
never had such an offer. 

Lady T. Oh, yes, I had. There was Sir Tivey 
Terrier, who everybody said w’ould be a better 
match ; for his estate was full as good as yours, 
xnd — ho has broke his neck since we were 
married. 

Sir P. Very well — very well, madam ! You’re 
an ungrateful woman ; and may plagues light on 
me if I ever tjry ^ be friends with you again. You 
shall have a separate maintenance ! 

Lady T. By all means, a separate maintenance. 

Sir P. Very well, madam ! Oh, very well I Ay, 
madam, and I’ll have a divorce, madam. I’ll 
make an example of myself for the benefit of all 
old bachelors. 

Lady;T. Well, Sir Peter, I see you are going to 
be in a passion, so I’ll leave you ; and when you 
are come properly to your temper, we shall be the 
happiest couple in the world, and never — ^never — 
quarrel more. Ha, ha, ha ! [Exit. 

Sir P. So ! 1 have got much by my intended 
expost^latipn 1 What .a charming air she has ! 
And now . ^lea^ntly she shows her contempt of 
my authmityt Well, though I can't make her 
love me, ’tis some j^asure to tease her a little ^ 
and I think Bbo n^ir appears to such advantage 
as when irfbue is everything to vex and 

plague 

R. B. Sheridan. 


THE ROSE QUEEN. 

The fairest rose of a rich rose-bed 
Its fragrance over the others shed ; 

No flower could rival its form or scent ; 

The proud white lily was e'en content 
To bow its beauty before this rose, 

Red like the sun when it seeks repose ; 

And bees and butterflies wooed its heart ; 

But still it stood, like a queen, apart. 

A nightingale from the tree above 
Would watch this rose with its eyes of love, 
And, poet-like, through the whole night long, 
Would pour its heart in a flood of song. 

But, proud, the rose would make no reply 
To bee, or song-bird, or buttei -fly ; 

While all the dowers around it yearned 
For even half of the love it spurned. 

A skylark came to this garden fair, 

And, singing, sailed o’er the roses there ; 

The whole air rang with its rapturous notes. 
Echoed by hundreds of feathered throats. 
Heedless it swooped to the floivered ground, 
Then up once more with a winged bound; 

And, as it soared to the far-off blue, 

The rose-queen’s heart went heavenwards too. 

The rose was plucked for a maid’s love-token ; 
Now flung away, — and the maid’s heart broken. 
The nightingale that would love the rose 
Sang out its life e’er the summer’s close ; 

The lark, so glad of its own free life, 

Was shot, and fell t > the gourmand’s knife. 

So all things pass ; yet the world is fair. 

Is death worth sorrow ? Is life worth care? 

Malcolm C. Salaman, 

By jptrmusion of the Author. 


TO A MUSTARD PLASTER. 

Thou precious balm for mortal aches and pains, 
Thy praise in storied verse I here recite : 

The smartest friend of all the bosom friends 
That ever muster’d ’neath my failing sight. 

When other friends their prompt departure take. 
Thou stichest to me with the greater zeal ; 

And while asserting thy prerogative. 

Thy strength of character dost make me feel. 

In gratitude to thee I fairly weep — 

Or is it thine attractiveness, forsooth, 

That draws the tears from out my manly eyes. 

As hot as were the passions of my youth ? 

Thy fipiendship is not cold or worldly-wise ; 

Nay ! ’tis the very soul of hot desire ; 

And when thou slumb’rest on my aching part, 
Methinks 'tis lick’d by thousand tongues of fir«L 
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Thou rare compauioa ctf my wakeful h^urs, 

The while I count the moments creeping by. 
And feel the bliSte^^ rising one by one — 

I cannot hope fbr sleep while thou art nigh. 

One only failing thine (and that is strange) : 

Thou dost not know when thou hast healed the 
smart, 

But waitest to be rudely torn away, 

Albeit ’tis said, “The best of friends must 
part ! ” 

Leopold Wagijer. 

Byperamticm of Messrs. Dipbose, Bateman'& Co. 


“WABBAOTED SOUKD, AND QDIET 
TO BIDE AND DBIVE.” 

Old Mr. Tipoter lately determined to purchase a 
horse, although his wife was somewhat averse to 
the contract. “For,” she said, “I feel sure you 
cannot drive, Tipoter. You may be a very good 
tailor ; but I don’t believe you can manage a horse, 
never having had the least experience.” How- 
ever, her husband had made up his mind to 
purchase one. But “ he should not go beyond five 
pounds,” he said; and the animals which were 
shown him at this price, as easily imagined, were 
indeed a poor sample. Nevertheless, Mr. Tipoter 
presently selected one, named “Wonder,” which, 
the dealer said, was “ Warranted sound, and quiet 
to ride and drive.” The horse was bought and 
paid for, and bedded up for the night in Mr. 
Tipoter’s one-horse stable. Soon after retiring to 
bed, the purchaser and his wife were awakened by 
a very peculiar sound from the said stable, appar- 
ently caused by his “ framework ” there abiding. 
Mr. Tipoter told his wife not to be frightened; 
but, as he procured a light, his nerves were 
greatly upset, and “he did like a jelly shiver” 
when approaching “ the abode of the * Wonder.’ ” 
Mr. Tipoter was not often nervous, but the sight 
at the stable was most extraordinary. “Wonder ” 
was lying in the manger, his forelegs twisted 
dexterously over his neck. The head was some- 
what raised, and each time the animal breathed, 
he clapped his hoofs together under his throat, 
and “ chanked ” his long teeth, all the while keep- 
ing up a moan, which sounded something like 
“ 0-o-o-ts, 0-o-o-ts, 0-o-o-ts.” Poor old Mr. 
Tipoter quickly left the place, and loudly shouted 
to his wife, “ Come quickly, Sarah ! * Wonder ’ 
has been walking in his sleep, and fallen into the 
manger.” The wife was downstairs in about two 
minutes, and, hand in hand, graciously guided by 
the light of the lantern, Mr. Tipoter and his wife 
cautiously approached the building. But ‘Won- 
der ’ was non est. A little meadow ad joinfhg the 
stable was searche(31, but half an hour had elapsed 
ere the animal was found. He was quietly finish- 


ing up a bushel of “best households,” which had 
been placed in readiness for baking, having also 
eaten a large quantity of dry rice. By dint of 
great ingenuity, the owner and his partner at last 
succeeded in getting the artful quadruped towards 
his own quarters. But now a fresh difficulty arose. 
The rice had made ‘Wonder’ very “fat sided,” 
and he could not ndw get through the stahle-door, 
so had to be left in the passage-way. But the 
owner was still determined to try him on the 
road, and Mrs. Tipoter could not even now 
dissuade her husband from the idea. As a con- 
sequence, the next morning, “ Wonder ” having 
splendidly subsided, he was attached to a borrowed 
cart, and Mr. Tipoter set olf for a drive, being 
accompanied by his wife. Said she, “If I don’t 
go, too, something will be sure to happen.” She 
went, nevertheless something did happen — ^a good 
deal in fact. 

During three miles the journey was almost 
tolerable, the accidents only including two falls, 
jibbing at every public-house, and flinging a shoe. 
But at tho fourth milestone the horse came to a 
dead stop, and would not move even his tail — or 
rather stump, for he had “shot his tail" during 
his nocturnal pranks. But “‘Wonder’ would 
not a-trotting go,” and poor Mr. Tipoter did not 
know which way to turn for help. His wife 
positively refused to hold the reins whilst “Won- 
der’s ” head was patted, so there was nothing to do 
but wait the issue of events. For a whole hour 
the trio remained stationary. Then the animal 
began to shake his head, and the driver prepared 
to start, when, instead of journeying on, “ Won- 
der” again commenced the unearthly groans of 
“ O-o-o-ts, 0-o-o-ts, O-o-o ts,” then threw up his 
forefeet, and — laid down ! ' Mr. Tipoter bad bim 
raised by means of a jack, and at length the bony 
quadruped evinced some willingness to proceed; 
and, “given his head,” he took two steps — back- 
ward. Then “Wonder” put bis head to the 
ground, and emitted a quantity of blood, at which 
the owner was very frightened* and the wife 
nearly fainted ; but no reason could be found for 
the blood coming from the remarkable animal’s 
mouth. He was given water, and at length again 
urged homeward. But be emitted blo<?»d again, 
and it was then discovered that ** Wonder had a 
convenient notion of sucking his teeth. !4notber 
horse was attached in front of him* and a little 
part of the journey was accomplished, but immedi- 
ately the “leader” was taken airay* “Wonder” 
again dropped down in thb road, wftb tb© dismal 
moan, “O-o-o-ts, 0-0*o-ts, B|oWever, 

his weary owner at last got Hm »d com- 

menced detaching him from tb* ©art, jpjdneipally 
by the aid of a knife. Brtseati# tbm© was but 
one small rope to cut. This %a8 udn©, and “ Won- 
der” — fell down d^adl as bq fell," Mr. 

Tipoter told a sympathising wSral, Wif© was 
stooping to pick up a buckl© b©l<bsgad to 
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ih& harness, and * Wonder^ toppled right over her, 
caught her dress on one of his ribs which had 
pricked through the skin, and her gown came off 
her back as cleanly as though a tailor had ‘cut 
her out,’ and I had to make her a present of 
^3 108. for that alone. This is all private, mind, 
but I’ll never buy a horse again as long as I live,” 
And he never did, because h^e also died the same 
night, the cause of death being the sudden and 
acute worry occasioned by “'Wonder.” Of course, 
you need not believe a word of this unless you 
like. 

J. M. Burton. 

JBi/ jaermissioi^ cf tJie Attihor. 


“ Go, forthwith, go ? my clever friend,” 
Said he, “ quick, disappear ; 

You’ve failed- — enough for such as you j 
Life’s but uncertain here.” 

Upon that hint the Great Doo-da 
Packed up his vampire bat, 

• His crocodile, his crucibles. 

His furnace, and his cat. 

And very soon was off — ill luck 
Sometimes attends such cheats ; 

And Doo-da’s days were ended as 
A juggler’s on the streets. 


THE KIHG AND THE ASTROLOGER. 


’Twas in a land, no matter where. 

And distant far the time, 

A monarch reigned of whom I wish 
To speak to you in rhyme. 

His locks were white, his nose was red. 
His temper rather short ; 

In youth he’d loved liis exercise, 

In age he loved his port. 


The period was rather dark. 

Such ignorance prevailed ; 

The wise and true too often starved, 
"Where charlatans regaled. 

But still this King was fair and just 
According to his light, 

And those who fought for him by day 
Might feast with him by night. 

Promotion came to most who showed 
Capacity, ’twas said. 

While those who ill performed their rSle 
Ran quickly short of bread. 


The fashion had gone out for fools, 
And dwarfs, and giants, too ; 

So these old Court monstrosities 
Had got no work to do. 


AsrttTology was all the rage, 

And alch^y a thing 
That fohndnts readiest patrons in 
A nee^i^prince or king. 

^owv^og Oome-over-em was not 
‘ raWi to he behind 
timeSi and so he very soon 
'o albhemy iaolined. 

alfeor wMUng foiP a while 
gp^t Doo-(fa-d6, 
gold was slow to come, 
ne Doo to go. 



Come-over-em invited now 
A man who read the stars, 

And was upon the closest terms 
"With Venus and with Mars, 

And other planetary worlds 
That in oiir system swim ; 

Spoke of the Zodiac as though 
Those signs belonged to him. 

He’d books of fate and mystic charts 
And magic circles three. 

And wore a dark and dingy skirt 
Which went below the Imee ; 

And hieroglyphics round that skirt, 
Which no one could explain. 

Ran riot till they’d compassed it, 

And then ran back again. 

His lamp was an eld nigger’s skull, 

And he was very fond 
Of flourishing a stick he termed 
His talismanic wand. 

Magnus Germanicus could cast 
Nativities, and tell 
The fortune of your future days, 

If you but paid him well. 

And for our King he prophesied 
Such wealth and length of days ; 

The Monarch felt in duty bound 
His wage at once to raise. 

When some prognostics falling due 
By chance turned out all right, 

His ^ajesty went well-nigh mad 
With liquor and delight. 

The Court Astrologer forthwith 
Increased in pelf and power, 

And worldly honours fell on him 
In one continual shower. 

jGood fortune sometimes proves a snare. 
And Magnus G. let fly 
His genius now uncurbed, and went 
At wholesale prophecy. 
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TJntil tli6 King ne’er thongiit to make 
A motion or a move, 

Unless the Obtirt Astrologer 
His action did approve. 

One day, Come-over-em declared 
He would a hunting go, 

If hut assured that there would be 
Ho fall of rain or snow. 


“ Whenever we’re to get a fail 
Of snow, or rain, or hail, 

Down flops his ears, and gives a twitch 
Peculiar with his tail.” 

** Enough ! enough ! ” exclaims the King, 
“ Your donkey is no dunce ; 

We give to him the vacant plaee, 

So send him here at once ! ” * 


** My liege,” said Magnus G., “ there’ll be 
No sign of rain or snovr, ^ . 

’Till you have ridden to your sport. 

And safe returned, I trow.” 

Away, away, without delay. 

The merry courtiers fly, 

Eree from all fear, to chase the deer 
A jolly company ! 

A peasant with a panniered ass, 
Encountered in a lane, 

Advancing cries, “ O king, go back I 
Go back ! it’s going to rain.” 

The monarch gives a loud “ Ha ! ha ! ” 
Then answers, “ Knave, thou’rt wrong; 

The sun doth shine, it will be fine.” 

And then careers along. 

But soon the sky grows overcast, 

And in a half an hour, 

Oome-over-em is overta’en 
By a tremendous shower. 

With rage and disappointment mad. 

He for the castle flies, 

Upsets his w'arder, kicks his page, 

And blacks his gold-stick’s eyes. 

Soon for the Court Astrologer 
A messenger hath sped : 

Or rather for a part of him, 

And that part is — his head. 

“ Find out the peasant,” cries the King, 

** Who prophesied the wet ; 

With him for Court Astrologer 
We may be happy yet.” 

They find the man and bring him in, 

All trembling with dismay. 

“ I couldn’t help the rain,” cries hp, 
you’ll pardon, sire, I pray ! ” 

** Pardon I tut, tut ! ” replies the King, 

** Your prophecy proved tru®. 

W^’v© slam our old astrologer. 

And give his place to you.” 

**Nay,,eire,” the man returns, “to me ^ 
That post can never pass : 

I only hiew ’twaa going to rain. 

Because my faitHul ass 


Forthwith the jackass was installed, 

And prospering at his post, 

He told his friends of his success 
Who came to court a host. 

And since that day, mark what I say — ■ 

The truth I don’t distort — - 
Donkeys have found the best of berths 
About a King and Court. 

J. G. Waits, 

By permission of the Author. 


JUDY OF ROUNDWOOD.* 

Thebe is a little straggling village in Wicklow, 
named Roundwood, which is a sort of outpost to 
the many beauties of that romantic and lovely 
county, and consequently often made a stopping- 
place by those ramblers who can steal a day or 
two from toil and care, and have the dust of Dublin 
blown from about them by the mountain breezes 
of the alpine county I have named. I, for one, 
confess the enormity of having eaten eggs and 
bacon in the lft.tle inn of Roundwood, served to 
me by the hand of J udy. Her surname has never 
reached me, for, as the Italians called many of their 
celebrated painters after the towns or cities that 
gave them birth, so Judy had been named — “Judy 
of Roundwood.” 

Her principal peculiarity was stinting every 
word she could of its fair propor^^A-iiyhether 
from any spite she had against thf^l^ha|bet, or 
from wishing to clear her sex from charge of 
ovcrwordiness, I know not ; but Judy talked short- 
hand, if an Irishman may be allow^ the phrase. 
Her merits in this particular 'mnhot ^be apprecsiated 
in modern times, but Judy would have, been a 
among the Spartans. ' 

At the door of the inn, which owed much of its 
custom to this original, Judy would salute the 
weary traveller with a low curtsey, crossing her 
hands before her upon her low checkered apron, and 
say, “Consola to the* gent” — ^meanir^,^ thereby 
consolation to the gentleman — Judy 
refreshment the greatest (x>nBda tl^ 
have. Whisky she called bysthe/ 


* This sketch was or.^^'inallr wril 
who gave it, with an adioiraSle p 
his very clever entertainment of ‘*'4 
S. L. ' 
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of ** temptatioa — abbreviated, of course, to 
*^Tim/ptaI Dublin was either familiarly 
or dubbed with the more high'SO#idmg title of 
“ife^rop”; aiid being also given to rhyming, when- 
ever a tag was to be found, she Jumped at it. 

When first I visited Judy in company with a 
friend, who was equally anxious with myself to 
draw her out, we affected not to comprehend the 
.meaning o( aH her abbreviations, with a view to 
force her Ujpon an explanation, and she said: 
“ You see, Sir, Ju deals in abbrevia — because that 
is the per/ec of the English lang. Din for dinner ; 
hreh for breakfast; rd for relish. Ju’s conversa is 
allegor ; I calls the dinner scUis/ac, and the drop o’ 
comfort the timpta; and this little apart where 
we give consda to the gents, I call the bower of hapi 
After having had some rustic refreshment we 
ordered whisky, and when Judy brought it in to 
us her look and manner were highly amusing. 
With a stealthy step and an air of mock mystery 
she stole across the room towards us, and with- 
drawing her apron with one hand from over the 
measure of spirits she held in the other, she said : 
** Ju was only throwing an obscu over the opportui 
We then drew her attention to some verses that 
were written on the walls of the apartment in her 
praise. “ That’s the rayson I call it the bower of 
hapt* said she ; “ but sure I’m not such an ignora as 
to believe all the jtat of the cits. Good-bye, dear ; 
yiz are gay gents agoin’ round the world for sport. 
May you never be wretched ; may you share in the 
wisdom of Sol ; may you never have to climb the 
rocks of or be cast on the quicksands of adverj 
or stray from the paths of virl 

But perhaps the best thing I can do to put Judy 
more completely en evidence, is to give a conversation 
in her own style. That will serve, as Judy herself 
woirld say, as the best exempUfica. 

“ Consola to the gents ; happy to see you, dear I 
Walk in — ^you can sit in the ^wer of hap. If you 
want your brek, it’s a good one you may ecqpec ; if 
you Want your din, this is the place to walk in ; 
and Ju will give you the opportu, the consola, and 
the irmtena, and the timpta ; and if you only want 
a rd, the bell. That’s what I said the other 
day to O’Toole. The ignorant people calls him Mr. 
O’Toole ; but he’s not Mister O’Toole, b«t O’Toole, 
bein’ deluded from King O’Toole, of these parts. 
* Good-mdirow, J udy,’ says he. ‘ Thank you kindly, 
sir,’ says I. ‘ Here’s a gent that is come to see 
you,’ says he, fot there was an artless sprisan along 
■wid him, ‘Kindly walk in, sir,’ says I. ‘You’ll 
do all you can for us ? ' says he. ‘ Sir,’ says I, 'jidd 
is my mot. The furriners calls it Jvdy's 

Krerntdi, sir. But as I said,y2cfei is my 

mot. 

SkbmiaslvcJo my supayriors, 
tkmdwsenulQg to my infayrlors, 
my JhMds, 

had a the other day, as 


I’m towld,* says he. ‘Yia, sir,’ says I. ‘Who 
wor they ? ’ says he.’ t Indeed,’ says I, * they did 
not indulge me with much communica ; so I could 
not come to a condu ; but though I could not be 
po8, I had my euspish' ‘ And who won they ? ' 
says he. ‘ They were no less than Sir Wal and 
Miss Edge! ‘ Who are they ? ’ says O’Toole’s 
friend, for he was mighty artless. ‘ Well, then, 
don’t you know Sir Wal,' says I, ‘and Miss 
Edge f* ‘I hope you admire my abbrevia I ’ says I. 
‘Certainly,’ says O’Toole, who was pleased wifch 
me about my obscu, for the hothera of the innocent 
gent, and he could hardly help laughin’ at him, 
and to hide his laughin’ he took a pinch o’ snuff; 
and he, bein’ a rale gintlsman, av cooi«e liked the 
blackguard; and so takin’ out his box, he said, 
like a rale gintleman, ‘ Judy,' says he, ‘ will you 
have a pinch ? ’ ‘ Thank you, sir,’ says I, ‘ for the 

condescend,' and with that his friend, not likin’ to 
be worse nor another, said, ‘ Maybe you’ll take a 
pinch from me,’ says he, handin’ me a box of the 
dirty soft wet thrash them furriners takes. Sure 
there’s no good in anything or anybody that isn’t 
always dhry, as I says to the gents from Tub, when 
I keeps continually bringin’ them the whisky and 
the hot wather. Well, to come back to my story, 
the two handed me their boxes ; and so O'Toole 
said, says he, ‘ Which will you have, J udy ? — take 
whatever you plaze. Which do you like, the common 
snuff or the scented snuff ? ’ ‘ Sir,’ says I, makin* 

a low curtshee for the civil, * I give the com the 
pref. But I was forgettin’ about Sir Wal and 
Miss Edge. Sure they kem here to take the 
oppgrtu to see you, to in erase their admir for the 
beauties of na — in the county Wick in partio — and 
so when they arrived in 

A post-shay 

From ‘ Quin Bray.’ 

I was ready to give consola to the gents ; and they 
asked for brek. ‘ What do you expeo 7 ’ says I. 

* Coffee,’ says he. 

* Cushlamachree,’ 

says I, ‘ there’s no sich thing here, at all at all. 
There is neither coffee, tay, nor chocolaritee tay ; 
but there is the best of Bohay,” says I. ‘ Have 
you no green ? ’ says he. ‘ Plenty in the fields,’ 
says I. ‘ But nowhere else ? ’ ‘ But I’ll make up 

for the defish.', ‘ How ? ’ says he. ‘ I'll give you 
a rel^ says I. ‘ What’s that ? ’ says he. * A rash^ 
says 1. ‘I don’t know what you mane,’ says he. 
So I was obleeged to explain. ‘A relish or a 
I'asher,’ says I ; fbr the artif of my abbrevia was 
beyond his conjee. * Bring it in at wanst,’says he. 
So no sooner said than done — but you see I was 
obleeged to bringdn the jcasher on a cracked plate 
— and ^ery well I bad ^it — for Roundwood was 
mighty throng that mornin’ — ^ioads of gents — 
barrowfuls 0 * gents from Eub to see Ju — coming 
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into the county tvitli a short stick to enjoy 
the admira of the beauties oC W. Well, as I said, 
I brought in the itmSt on a cracked plate, and Sir 
Wal was indiff ; and| says he, * Howdar you bring 
the like to a daceut rpan?’ And what do you 
think I said ? Says I, ' the neeess is my apoV I 
thought he*d split himself wid the kughin ! So 
with that he wint to readin’ the po'thry on the 
walls ; and at last he kem to one that a young vag 
— from the Col — the Univer — Trin. CoU. JD ^. — 
wrote on me, and I put my hand over it. ‘ Don’t 
read that, sir,’ says I, for I pui tended net to know 
who he was, though I knew very well all the time ; 

* don’t read that,’ says I. ‘ Why ? ’ says he. ‘ Be- 
cause,’ says I, ‘ ’twas written by a vulga^ and 
’twould shock your sinsibil, if anything came under 
^xmtempla bordering on the indeL’ ‘Then,’ says 
Miss Edge, ‘that’s very proper of you, Ju,’ says 
she. * Yis, madam,’ says I. ‘I was always a JDia ; 
for I have had a good educa* ‘ How could you 
have a good education?’ says Sir Wal. ‘Bekase 
the gintlemen o’ lamin’ comes to see J u ; and where 
would I larn educa' says I, ‘ if not from them ? ’ 
‘ Why, what gintlemen o’ lamin’ comes here ? ’ 
says Sir Wal. ‘ More than owns to it^ says I, 
lookin’ mighty dignified at him. ‘ Indeed ! ’ says 
he, * Yis,’ says I, ‘ And one o’ the gintlemen 
was no gintleman, he was only a vag, for he put 
me in a mag j but in gineral they are the rale 
quality, and I know a power o’ them.’ ‘ Name 
one,’ says he. ‘ T. M.’ says I. ‘ Who’s T. M ? ’ 
says he. ‘ You’re mighty ignorant,’ says I to Sir 
Wal. Wasn’t that a good thing to say to him ? I 
thought Miss. Edge and he would die with the 
laughin’. ‘ Well, but who is T. M. ? ’ says he. 

* Tom Moore,’ says I, ‘ the glory of Ireland,’ says 
I, crassin’ myself. ‘ Oh, Moore the poet ! ’ says 
Sir Wal. ‘ By dad, he’s no poet at all,’ says I, ‘ but 
a rale gintleman, for he gev me half-a-crown.’ 
Well, I thought they both o’ them would die with 
the laughin’ ; and so when they wor goin’, says I 
to the lady, ‘ Good mornin’, and many thanl^ to 
you, ma’am,’ says I ‘ for your condescen — long may 
you reign,’ says I to Miss Edge. Well, she looked 
mightily surprised at me, for you see I had a 
conjee who they wor from the sarvants, by a way 
o’ my own. ‘ You’ve taken the worth out of my 
name, Judy,’ says she, mighty goodnathured. 
‘ Throth, then, that’s more nor I could do, ma’am,’ 
says I, * for there’s more worth in the half o’ your 
name than in the whole o’ mine, .though I am 
Judy o’ Eoundwood.’ Well, with that Sir Wal 
laughed out, and says he, ‘ How did you find the 
lady out ? ’ says he. * Only by supposuh^ says I, 
for I wouldn’t be guilty of inJiMl to the sarvants 
who let on to me. ‘ Then I su]f)pose you found 
out who I am, too ? ’ says Sir Wal. * No, indeed, 
sir,’ says I, *how could^I know the Great Unt* 
Oh, I wish you could ha’ seep the look he give when 
I said that 1 ” 

SamUEIi liOVElft. 


KITTY OS’ OOMilAINE, 

As b^utiful l^tty one morning was tripping 
With a pitcher of milk from tho fair of* Cole- 
raine, 

When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher it 
tumbled, 

And aU the sweet butter-milk waited the plain. 

“ Oh, what shall I do now ? 'twas looking at you* 
now ; 

Sure, sure, such a pitcher I’ll ne’er meet again ; 

’Twas the pride o’ my dairy — O, Barney Mc’Oleary, 
You’re sent as a plague to the girls of Coleraine.” 

I sat down beside her, and gently did chide her, 
That such a misfortune shotild give her such 
pain; 

A kiss then I gave her, and before I did leave 
her. 

She vowed for such pleasure she’d break it 
again. 

’Twas haymaking season, I can't tell the reason, 
Misfortune will never come single, that’s plain ; 

For, very soon after poor Kitty’s diister, 

The devil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 


HOW BABS MALONE WON THE 
HANDICAP. 

Now the squatters and the “cockles,” 

Sheai ers, trainers, and their jockeys, 

Had gathered them together for a meeting on the 
fiat; 

They had mustered all their forces, 

Owners brought their fastest hors^ 
Monaro-bred — I couldn’t give them greater praise 
than tliat. 


Idly waiting for the starrihg 
Of the race that he had part in, 

Old Gaylad stood and champed his bit, Hs weight 
about nine stone ; 

His owner stood beside him* 

Who was also going to ride him, 

A shearer from Gegederick, whose nexeewas Ned 
Malone. ^ ^ ^ 

But Gaylad felt disgust©*!, 

, For his joints were fairly rheted. 

He longed to feel the pressure of ihe Jockey oh his 

And he felt thetfor ^ % ^ 

Join his mates, loudly . 

For him to go and mee|%em*i^ npoh the 
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From «m<mg t&e waiting cattb 
Ckuno til© sound of childish prattle, 

And the wif^ brought up their hab© to kiss his 
' father for ghod luck; 

Said malone : When I am seated 
On old C^ylad, and am treated 
With fairish play, I’ll bet we never finish in the 
ruck.” 

But the babe was not contented. 

Though his pinafore was scented 
With oranges, and sticky from his lollies, for he 
cried, 

This gallant little laddie, 

As he toddled to his daddy. 

And raised his arms imploringly, “ Pease, dad, give 
Babs a wide,” 

Then the father, how he chuckled 
For the pride of it, and buckled 
The surcingle, and placed the babe astride the 
raciug pad ; 

He did it, though he oughtn’t, 

And by Providence he shortened 
The stiiTups, and adjusted them to suit the tiny 
lad, 

Who was seemingly delighted. 

Not a little bit affrighted. 

He sat and twined a chubby hand among the 
horse’s mane, 

His whip was in the other ; 

But all suddenly the mother 
Shrieked, ** Take him off! ” and then “ the field ” 
came thund’riug down the plain. 

’Twas the Handicap was coming, 

And the rhythm of their drumming 
Beat dull upon the turf that in its summer coat 
was dressed ; 

The racehorse reared and started, 
jKien the flimsy bridle parted, 

And Gaylad, bearing featherweight, was striding 
with the rest. 

That scene cannot be painted, 

How the poor young mother fainted, 

How the father drove the spurs into the nearest 

saddlf^oirse ; 

to do ? he had no notion, 

For you’d easier turn the ocean 
Than stop the Handicap that then was half-way 
round to© coups©* 

Ou th© ** bookies ” at their yelling. 

On th© cheap-jacks at their selling. 

On th© crowd thut© f©Il a silence as the squadron 
passed thestuad; • 

dolours fi^h&g brightly, 

A of man© ati^ twisted in his little 

hand. 


» . Not a thought had he of falling, 
y Though his littledega were galling, * 
yAnd the wind blew out his curls behind bini in a 
' golden stream ; 

Though the motion made him dizzy, 

Yet his baby-brain was busy, 

For hadn’t he at length obtained the substance of 
. his dream ? 

He was now a jockey really. 

And fie ixw his duty clear ly, 

To do his best to win and justify his father’s 
pride; 

^ he clicked his tongue to Gaylad, 
Whisp’ring softly. “ Get away, lad ! ” 

Th© old horse ccH^ed an ear, and put six inches on 
his stride. 

Then the jockeys who were tailing, 

Saw a big bay horse come sailing 
Through th© midst of them with nothing but a 
baby on his back, 

And this startling apparition 
Coolly took up its position, 

With the view of making running on the inside of 
the track. 

Oh, Gaylad was a beauty. 

For he knew, and did his duty ; 

Though his reins were flying loosely, strange to say 
he never fell, 

But held himself together. 

For his weight was but a feather ; 

Murphy, when he saw him, murmured some- 
thing like “ O hell ! ” 

But Gaylad passed the filly, 

Passed Jack Oostigan on Chili, 

Cut down the coyrard Wakatip, and challenged 
Guelder Rose ; 

Here it was he showed his cunning, 

Let the mare make all the running, 

They turned into the straight at stride for stride 
and nose for nose. 

But Babs was just beginning 
To have fears about his winning, 

In fact, to tell the truth, my hero felt inclined to 

cry. 

For the Rose was still in blossom, 

And two lengths behind her Possum, 

And gallant little Sterling, slow but sure, were 
drawing nigb. 

Yes, Babsie’s heart was failing, 

Fop he felt old Gaylad ailing ; 

•Another fifty yards to go, he felt his chance was 
gone. % 

Could he do it ? much ho doubted, 

Then the oh, how they shouted. 

For Babs had never c&oppe5 his whip, and now ho 
laid it on. 
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^wn the straight tii4 leade?»,tliiin<lere(L 
„ • people cheered and wondered, 

Tor neer before kad any seen the equal of tha< 
sight : ’ 

And never will they, jqiayhe. 

See a flaxeurheaded baby 

Flog racehorse to the winning^poat with all his 
tiny might. 

But Gaylad’s strength was waning, 

Gone, in fact, beyond regaining. 

Poor Babs was flogging hopelessly, as pale as any 
ghost ; ^ ^ 

But he looked so brave and pretty 
Xhat the Bose’s jock took pity, tt 

a let the baby paspJh®^* 

* • * * # 

What cheering and tinkettliug 
Had they after at the “ settling," 

And how they fought to see who'd hold the baby 
on his lap j ^ 

As President Montgom’ry, 

With a brimming glass of “ PommVy,” 
Proposed the health of Babs Malone, who'd won 
the Handicap, 

Barchoft H. Boake. 

From, the “ Sydney Bulletin.’' 


BABY MAY. 

Cheeks as soft as J uly peaches, 

Lips whose dewy scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness — round large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise, 

Minutes filled with shadeless gladness, 
Minutes just as brimmed with sadness, 
Happy smiles and wailing cries, 

Crows and laughs and tearful eyes, 
Lights and shadows swifter bom 
Than on wind-swept Autumn com, 

Ever some new tiny notion 
Making every limb all motion — 
Oatchings up of legs and arms, 
Throwings back and small alaims, 
Clutching fingers — straightening jerks, 
Twining feet whose each toe works, - 
Kickings up and straining risings, 
Mother’s ever new surprisings, 

Hands all wants and looks all wonder 
At all things the heavens under. 

Tiny scorns of smiled reprovings 
Tlmt have more of love than lovings* 
Mischiefs done with such a winning 
Archness, that we prize |;uoh sinning, 
Breakings dire of plates and glasses, 
Graspings sm/iU at alMhat passes, ^ 
Pullings off j6f ^1 th^8 able 
To bo caugp from tray or table ; 


Silences — ^small meditations 
Deep as thoughts of cares for nations, 
Breaking into wisest speeches 
In a tongue that nothing teaches, 

All the thoughts of whose possessing 
Must be wooed to light by guesaii^, 
Slumbers — such sweet angel-seemings. 
That we’d ever have such dreomings, 

Till from sleep we see thee breaking, 
And we’d always have thee waking; 
Wealth for which we know no measure. 
Pleasure high above all pleasure, 
Gladness brimming over gladness, 

Joy in care — delight in swness, 
Loveliness beyond completeness. 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness, 
Beauty all thnt beauty may be, 

That’s May Bennett — that's my baby. 

W, C. Blxnett. 

By permigs ton of the Author. 


COALS ON THE CHEAP. 

Dennis Beagen is now living in a set of model 
dwellings overlooking the railway. Across the 
street lives an Italian nobleman in reduced cir- 
cumstances V ho ekes out his poor existence with 
the aid of a monkey and a piano-organ. To 
Garibaldi came Dennis one evening, and, after 
passing the time of day, warmed up to th© subject 
in hand. 

“ Av ye pUze, MLsther Garrybaldy,” said D,ennis 
in his most unctuous and wheedling tone, “ wud 
ye have any objections to lendin’ me yer munkey 
fer an hour or two ivry mornin’ ? ” 

“ What-a for you want-a munk ? ” inquired the 
Count. 

“ Niver ye mind," replied Dennis. “ What wud 
ye charge a mornin’ for the use av him ? ” 

The Count suggested that twopence an hour 
would be the proper figure, after vainly attempting 
to find out what Dennis was going to do with th© 
monkey. To these terms Dennis agreed. 

Everything went on well for a lew day^. The 
money was paid promptly, and the monkey was 
returned regularly in time not to inteHete with 
the requirements of the Count’s professtOto. To 
be sure the animal looked a little hoUow-*eyed and 
careworn, hut in the main he Was in good con- 
dition. 

Finally, however, the Italian'e ctadosity got the 
better of his avarice, and he tojd Dennis that the 
monkey would not be lent out any moiU This 
announcement had a most^dopre^rin^ ellbot on 
Dennis. Yet his mdstodon ihtoHeet toto to the 
emergency. « 

“ Garrybaldy,” said he, “av yi*|l promiie io act 
square and not give the racket away DU be after 
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takin* 'y© into partnership an’ gin ye half the 
profits for the use of the munkey. 

“ All-a right-a,” said the Italian. 

At this the new partneirs shook hands^ and each 
took another pull out of the can of beer which 
Dennis had provided to lubricate the negotia- 
tions. Then Dennis in his customary lordly 
manner put hk arm through the Italian’s, and 
together they sauntered over to the back-yard of 
the house where Dennis lived. 

“ D’ye see tliet ther pole, Garry ? ” inquired 
Dennis, pointing to a pole some fifteen feet high, 
surmounted by a cross piefie. 

The Italian , couldn’t very well help seeing it, 
and remarked that it was within the range of his 
vision. 

“ D’ye knov^ ph Wat ther is heyant the fence?” 
said Dennis. “Thim’s the railway lines. Kow 
thin, Garry, this is the idea: Early in the 
mornin’ whin the ceal-trains begins to come in, I 
put the monkey on the pole. The brakesmin is all 
out on the trucks riddy to go up the thristles, an' 
ivery mother’^ son of thim flings two or three 
pieces of coal at the munkey. I’ve laid tin tons 
away in the cellar, and divil a wan o’thim’s hit the 
munkey yet.” 

And that was how Dennis got his coals on tho 
cheap. 


HE AND SHE. 

Sue is dead [ ” they said to him. “ Come away ; 
Kiss her ! and leave her !— thy love is clay I ” 

They smoothed her tresses of dark-brown hair ; 

On h|r forehead of marble they laid it fair : 

Over her eyes, which gazed too much, 

They drew the lids with a gentle touch ; 

With a tender touch they closed up well ■ 

The sweet thin Hpa that had secrets to tell ; 

About her brows, and her dear pale face 
They tied her veil and her man-iage-lace ; 

And dre^ on her white feet her white silk shoes — 
^^^ich were the whiter no eye could choose ! 

And over her bosom they crossed het bands, 

Com© away,” they said — “ God understands ! ” 

And then there was silence— and nothing there 
But the Silence — and scents of the eglantere, 

Apd jasmine, and roses, and rosemary ; 

I'or they ®id, “Asa lady should lie, lies she ! ” 

And they held their breath as they left the room, 
With a shudder to glance at its stillness and gloom. 

But he>r~wJ|o loved Jblif* too well to dread 
TheWeet, she Stat^y, beaiitiful Dead — 

^© lit hkf lamp, and took the kSy, 

And turhed ifrl’-i^Alone again — he and she ! 


He and she ; but she would not speak, 

Though he kissed, in the old place, the quiet 
cheek; 

He and she ; yet she would not smile, 
j Though he called her the name that was fondest 
erewhile ; 

} He nnd She ; and she did not move 
i To any one passionate whisper of love ! 

I Then he said, “ Cold lips 1 and breast without 
i breath ; 

1 Is there no voice— no language of death, 

i 

: “ Dumb to the ear, and still to the sense, 

I But to heart and to soul distinct — intense? 

j “ See now — I listen with soul, not ear — 

I What was the secret of dying, Dear ? 

! “ Was it the infinite wonder of all, 

; That you ever could let life’s flower fall ? 

I Or was it a greater marvel to feel 
! The perfect calm o’er the agony steal ? 

“ Was the miracle greater to find how deep, 
Beyr.ud all dieams, sank downward that sleep ? 

“ Did life roll backward its record, Dear, 

And show, as they say it does, past things clear ? 

“ And was it the innermost heart of the bliss 
To find out, so, what a wisdom love is ? 

“ Oh, perfect Dead I Oh, Dead most dear, 

I hbld the breath of my 3oul to hear ; 

“ I listen — as deep as to horrible hell, 

As high as to heaven ! and you do not tell ! 

“ There must be pleasure in dying, Sweet, 

To make you so placid from head to feet 1 

“ I would tell you, Darling, if I were dead, 

And 'twere your hot tears upon my brow shed. 

• “ I would say, though the Angel of Death had laid 
His sword on my lips to keep it unsaid. 

“ You should not ask vainly, with streamiJ^g eyes, 
Which in loath’s touch was the chiefest surprise ; 

“ The very strangest and suddenest thing 
Of aU the surprises that dying must bring.” 


Ah I foolish world 1 Oh ! most kind Dead I 
Though he told die, who will believe it was said ? 

Wh« will believe that he heard tier say, 

With the Soft rich voice, in the sweet old way • 
• * 

“ The utmost wondei<48 this, — I hear, 

And see you, aud love you, and kiss you, Dear jf 

q 
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** I can speak, now you listen witli soul alone ; 

If your soul could see, it would all be shown 

“ What a Strang delicious amazement is Death, 

To be without &dy and breathe without breath. 

“ I should laugh for joy if you did not cry ; 

Oh, listen ! Love lasts I — Love never wiB die. 

% 

** I am only your Angel who was yoiii’ Bride ; 

And I know that, though dead, 1 have never 
died" 

Sir Edwin^ Arnold. 

JJy permMmon of the Author. 


AT THE OPERA. 

At Paris it was, at the Opera there ; — 

And she looked like a Queen of old time that 
night. 

With the wreathed pearls in her raven hair, 

And her breast with the diamond bright. 

The moon on the tower slept soft as snow ; 

And who was not thrill’d in the strangest way, 
As the Troubadour sung while the gas burn’d low, 
“ Ron ti scordar di me i ” 

Side by side in our box we sat 

Together, my bride-betroth’d and I : 

My gaze was ^’d on my opera-hat. 

And hers on the stage hard by ; 

And both were silent, and both were sad. 

Queenly she lean’d on her full white arm, 

W^ith that regal, indolent air she had ; 

So confident of her charm ! 

I have not a doubt she was thinking then 
Of her former lord, good soul that he was ! 

Who died the richest and roundest of men. 

The Marquis of Carabas. 

That narrow gate to the kingdom of Heaven, 

He was not too portly, I trust, to pass. 

I wish him well, for the jointure given 
To my lady of Carabas. 

Meanwhile, I was thinking of my first love 
As I had not been thinking of aught for years, 
Till over my eyes there began to move 
Something that felt like tears. . 

I thought of the dress that she wore last time, 
When we stood ’neath the cypress trees together. 
In that lost land, in her own sdit clime, 

In the crimson evening weather. 

By the broken wall, on the brown grass-plot : 

And her white warm* neck in its golden*cham ; 
And her full, soft hair wound into a knot, 

And falling loose again ; 


And the jasmin-flower in her fair young breast : 

(O the faint, sweet smell of that jasmin-flower !) 
And the last bird singing alone to his nest : 

And the first star over the tower. 

I thought of our little quarrels and strife ; 

And the letter that brought me back my ring, 
And it all seem’d then, in the waste of life. 

Such a very little thing ! 

For I thought of her grave below the hill, 

Which the sentinel cypress-tree stands over, 

And I thought — “ Were she only living still, 

How I could forgive her, and love her ! ” 

And I swear, as I thought of her thus in that hour» 
And of how, after all, old things were best, 

That I smelt the smell of that jasmin-flower 
Which she used to wear in her breast. 

It smelt so faint, and it smelt so sweet, 

It made me creep, and it made me cold I 
Like the scent that steals from the crumbling sheet 
Where a mummy is half unroll’d. 

And I turn’d and look’d. She was sitting there 
In a dim box over the stage ; and drest 
In the dress that I knew, with her full soft hair, 
And that jasmin in her breast I 

She was there : and I was here ; 

And the glittering horse-shoe curved between 
And from here to there, and from tier to tier, 
From my bride that was to have been. 

To my early love, with her eyes downcast, 

And over her blush-rose face the shade 
(In short, from the Future back to the Past/, 
There was but one step to be made. 

To my early love from my future bride 

One moment I look’d. Then I stole to the door, 
I traversed the passage, and down at h$r side 
1 was sitting, a moment more. 

My thinking of her, or the miisic’s strain, 

Or something that never will be exprest, 

Had brought her back from the grave again, 

With the jasmin in her breast. 

She is not dead, and she is not wed 1 

But she loves me now, and she loved me then t 
And the very first word that her sweet li|M3 said. 
My heart grew youthful again. 

The Marchioness there, of Carabas, 

She is wealthy, and young, and handsome still, 
And but for her— well, we’ll let that pass, 

She may marry whomever she wiDi. 

But I will marry my own iS^t love. 

With her blush-rpse face : forbldthuigsarebest;. 
And the flower in her bosom, I it 
The brooch in my lady’s breast. 
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The world is fill’d with folly and sin, 

And Love must cling where it can, I say : 

For Beauty is easy enough to win ; 

But one isn’t loved ev«^jry dfty. 

And I think, in the lives of most women and men. 
There’s a moment when all would go smooth and 
. « even, , 

If only the dead could find out when 
To come hack and be forgiven. 

Owen Meredith. 

By permission <j/*Ladt LtTTON. 


THE YENTILATING HAT. 

I HAD got to the very bottom of the ladder. Hever 
mind how I got there, or why I got there ; that’s 
my business, and it doesn’t concern you in the least. 
But I was earning my living all the same, and 
earning it honestly. The fact is, I was a peripatetic 
advertisement at the time — a sandwich-man ; there’s 
nothing like calling a spade a spade. Eighteen 
pence a day is not much, it is possible to live 
on it — with economy. But below the lowest round 
of the social ladder, which I had reached, ^here is 
a land in which I had never as yet sojourned — 
that is, the casual ward of the British workhouse. 
I had read the experiences of the Amateur Casual, 
they made my flesh creep. It wasn’t pride that 
made me work, it wasn’t an honest spirit of inde- 
pendence. Not a bit of it. It was the casual ward 
I dreaded, and the peculiarly unattractive 
provided for the able-bodied pauper. 

And now, here I was with eighteen pence, my 
day’s earnings, between me and the casual ward. 
And withi^ twenty-four hours that eighteen pence 
of mine would assuredly disappear, and unless I got 
work of some sort, to the casual ward I should have 
to go. 

I and a gentleman in a position similar to my 
own were talking matters over. 

“ Things is very slack, governor,” said he to me ; 

if we was a bit sickly-looking like, we might sell 
our trottfer-eases and start the starving British 
workman as has Just come out of ’orspital. But 
we’re too well-fed, we are, worse luck. I think I 
shall go into the country and do a bit of hopping 
till business is brisker ; what do you say, mate ?” 

But I didn’t care for hopping. I hate the 
country, and I resolved at aU hazards to stop in 
town. 

“There is on© l^m^ you might try,” said my 
a«^uai;ttance, with a benignant tmile, “and that/s 
Wilkina, the ventilating batter.^ But you can’t 
keep on with that long, yon know; it’s ruin to the 
eon&titution.” 


^ Anything was better, to my mind, than the 
casual ward, so I asked for Wilkins’s address. 

“Oh, you can’t miss it,” was the answer, “you 
just walk down Shoreditch, there’s always a crowd 
outside Wilkins’s shop, and all you’ve got to do is 
to ask bold-like for Wilkins; and when you sees 
him you Just ups and says, ‘ I’d like to be in the 
way*of earning a honest ’alf-crown, sir.’ Then he’ll 
put you in the way at wunst.” 

Then my friend nodded, and took his departure. 

I started off for Shoreditch at the comfortable 
pace usually adopted by the Society flaneur and the 
gentlemen of the profession to which for the 
moment I belonged — I mean, of course, the 
sandwich-men. 

I arrived at Shoreditch. I wasn’t long in finding 
Wilkins’s ; there was a crowd in front of the 
window. In the window were hundreds of hats ; 
every one of them had a ticket bearing the same 
legend, “ Wilkins’s Ventilating Hat,” then followed 
the price. At first I didn’t see any particular 
reason for the crowd, which was staring into Mr. 
Wilkins’s window in astonishment mingled with 
delight; but I gradually elbowed my way to the 
front row, and then I perceived what was the 
nature of the exhibition that gave so much pleasure 
to the inhabitants of Shoreditch. 

In the centre of the array of hats were two 
human heads, which were protruded through two 
artfully constructed holes in the polished mahogany 
which formed the flooring of the shop-front. Each 
head was covered by what appeared to be an 
ordinary tall hat. The head on the right had a 
largo window ticket behind it, on which were the 
following words : — 

“Wilkins’s Ventilating Hat. Perfect comfort. 
No suffering from heat by want of ventilation. 
The wearer of this article enjoys life. The head is 
human, there is no deception. The only establish- 
ment in which Wilkins’s Ventilating Hat may be 
obtained. ‘ It comes as a boon and a blessing to 
men, like the Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley 
pen.’ ” 

There was a similar ticket behind the head on 
the left. 

“The Ordinary Silk Hat. Observe how the 
unfortunate wearer suffers from the heat. Poor 
fellow 1 he evidently wishes himself dead. The 
common unventilated hat of commerce is a fiendish 
invention, worthy of the atrocities of the worst 
days of the Spanish Inquisition. The wearer of 
an unventilated hat is hurrying to an early grave. 
The head is human, there is no deception.” 

I noticed that the mahogany planking of the 
shop-front below the heads was perforated with 
innumerable small holes; then I observed that 
there was a very great difference in the appearance 
of the faces of those wearing the hats. The gentleman 
wearingWilkins’s ventilating hat looked the picture 
of contentment. He smiled, he seemed as if he 
had attained the summit of human bliss. He was 
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evidently very comfortable, indeed. The other 
head presented a striking contrast. Kever till noW 
had I the least idea that such dreadful effects were 
produced by the wearing of an unventilated hat. 
The face was as pale as deatn ; a cold perspiration 
seemed to trickle from every pore. The mouth 
was set, as though in agony, and all through an 
unventilated hat. • 

I went away to a neighbouring cookshop to get 
a bit of dinner. When I came back to the hatter’s 
window, there were two fresh human heads in it ; 
there evidently was no deception, and, the unven- 
tilated hat was again producing the same dreadful 
effects upon a totally different victim. 

I was puzzled ; there was a mystery somewhere ! 
I determined to unravel it, and I boldly entered 
the shop. 

“ What can I show you, sir ? ” said an assistant, 
with excessive urbanity. 

“ Well, I want to see Mr. Wilkins,” I replied. 

“ That is Mr. Wilkins,” said the man, indicating 
a portly and benevolent-looking gentleman in a 
black silk waistcoat. 

“ What can I do for you, my man ? ” said Mr. 
Wilkins. 

** I’d like to be in the way of earning an honest 
half-crown, sir,” I replied. 

“Very good, my man,” said Mr. Wilkins with a 
smile. “ Is there a vacancy to-day, Boldger ? ” said 
Mr. Wilkins, turning to a foreman. 

“ iTes sir, certainly sir,” replied the man ; “ we 
shall be ready for the gentleman in about twenty 
minutes.” 

“ Been here before, my man ? ” said Mr. Wilkins 
to me, not unkindly. 

“ Not I,” I replied. 

“ Then you’d better put him through the mill, 
Boldger,” said Mr. Wilkins to the foreman. 

“ Step this way, young man,” said the foreman 
to me. 

I followed him into a lavatory. 

“ There, you are,” he said. “ You’re in luck, 
young man,” he went on ; “ half-a-crown for wear- 
ing a new hat for three hours is good pay. You’ll 
be on at three, and you’U be off at six. This 
gentleman is waiting his turn,” he added ; “ he is 
one of our regulars.” 

The “ gentleman ” who was waiting his turn, 
was a tatterdemalion wretch, but his neck and face 
had been carefully washed, and his hair well- 
combed and brushed. I washed my face and 
brushed my hair, and in my heart 1 thought that 
to wear an unventilated hat, even for three whole 
hours, couldn’t be so very dreadful a punishment 
after all. « 

I had reckoned without my host. 

“ This way, gentlemen, if you please,” said the 
hatter’s assistant, as he motioned us to follow him 
through a door leading towards the basement. 

At the end of a passage was a sort of little room 
with a sloping roof; it was exactly imder the shop- 


front. Side by side were two easy-chairs, * beneath 
each of which was a winch for raising or lowering 
the chair to any required height. 

My companion took his seat at once; he was 
evidently used to the ways of the place ; then the 
assistant strapped him in by means of two thick 
leather bands with massive buckles, one at the 
neck and the other at the waist. Then the shop- 
man suddenly opened the little tr£q)-door, some 
twelve inches square, in the low, sloping roof of the 
apartment, and worked away actively at the winch. 
The chair slowly rose, and the head of its occupant 
disappeared through the little trap-door to the 
shoulders. Then the man turned a large tap, 
which was affixed to the back of the chair, and 
motioned me to take my seat in the other one. 

“ Why do you strap us in ? ” I said to the man, 
as I took my seat. 

“ You’ll know why, governor, by the time you’ve 
earned that half-crown,” said the man with a 
malignant grin. “ Now look here,” he continued, 
“ if you want to sneeze, or cough, or anything, get 
it done now. And don’t you go a larfing or larking 
with the boys at the window ; if you do, it will be 
deducted for.” 

Then he began to wind me up, and I made my 
first appearance in Mr. Wilkins’s shop-front to a 
round of tumultuous applause from a crowd of 
idlers in the street, who stared into the shop- 
window. Then somebody carefully fitted a hat on 
to my head and gave it a knowing cock. Then the 
mahogany arrangement was drawn up close to my 
neck, and there I sat, perfectly comfortable, staring 
at the crowd of idlers in the street. 

) And then a draught of cool air began to flow 
through the holes that surrounded my neck. JSlr 
Wilkins really took a wonderful amount of trouble 
to ensure our comfort. 

At first the novelty of my situation entirely 
occupied my mind. I felt inclined to laugh as 1 
thought of myself as a bodiless head, wearing a 
ventilating hat. The boys in the street, too, 
mopped and mowed and mad© grimaces at me. 
Then I took a look at my foUqW-victim out of the 
corner of my eye. He w'as evidently already suffi^r- 
ing from the effects of hi.s unventilated hat, II 
teeth were tightly set; he looked anything but 
happy; great drops of perspiration already stood 
upon his brow. 1 didn’t trouble myself Irery much 
about him. 

The time passed pleasantly enough, and I heard 
the clock of Shoreditch Church at length strike 
four. As it did so, I was startled to hear the 
wearer of the unventilated hat give a hollow groan, 
I looked at him once more out of the corner of my 
eye. He had become ghastly pale; he looked as ii 
he were melting gradualj^y. In fact, the poor 
fellow seemed very ill indeed. Strange that a 
badly ventilated Jiat should produce such marked 
effects. Well, it wasn’t my busing. 

After a while the clock of Shereditch ChurcH 
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ptruck half-past four. I heard fpotsteps in the room 
below, and at the same time I was deprived of my 
veratilating hat. A brand new hat was placed upon 
my head, and the show cards which stood behind 
our respective heads were exchanged. The draughts 
of cool air which came through the innumerable 
little holes in the mahogany flooring around my 
neck suddenly ceased. A current of heated air 
supplied its place. I looked out of the corner of 
my eye at the other head ; its face wore an ecstatic 
smile. Then an extraordinary thing took place. 
The easy chair in which I was sitting suddenly 
began to grow warm ; it then became actually hot, 
unpleasantly hot. 

I saw through the whole fiendiili trick at once. 
I was to be tortured — ^tortured for a period 'of an 
hour and a half, for the amusement of an idle 
crowd — in order that the public might be gulled 
into the purchase of the so-called ventilating hats of 
the fiend Wilkins. 

I felt — but I will not dwell on my agonies ; I 
will not dilate on the horrible sufferings I endured. 
I was being gradually cooked alive, and I felt that 
concentrated boiling gravy, not blood, was coursing 
through my veins. My features were contorted 
with agony ; the crowd in the street outside gave 
me a tr emendous round of applause. 

I tried to break loose. As I did so, a voice from 
the room below uttered the folio wiirg dreadful 
threat : 

“ lb’s a hundred and twenty now, my man, and 
if you move I’ll make it a hundred and fifty ! " 

I shed tears of rage, indignation, and suffering ; 
I endured the most dreadful tortures for a whole 
hour and a half. When I left Wilkins’s establish- 
ment with hajlf-ar-crown in my pocket, I was more' 
dead than alive. 

It is the dream of my life that I and Mr. Wilkins, 
the inventor of the ventilating hat, may meet in 
some lonely place. I am not a revengeful man, 
but 1 feel that I owe Wilkins something that I 
should like to repay. 

C. J. Wills, 

Ertm Black and White. 

By permission of the Proprietors. 


TItE WIZARD’S CURSE. 

Ilf the day4 when I was young, and very foolish, 
goodnete knows 1 

my painful lot to suffer from a pimple on the 
nose; / 

So I went/4o a Magidan, who was noted, at that 
day f ' 

Yor the ^kiU with which he conjured such excres- 
eenqtes away. 


He pronounced an incantaoion in a dismal kind of 
squeak, 

And assured me that my pimple would be gone 
within a week ; 

Then he caught me to his bosom, brushed away a 
starting tear, 

And demanded twenty guineas, which I thought a 
•trifle dear. 

But my pimple did not vanish ; nay, I found, to 
my surprise, 

That it grew until it reached a quite unreasonable 
size. 

So I called again one morning at the Necromancer’s 
house, 

And informed him, with a stick, that I considered 
him a “chouse.” 

He declared he’d have the Law of me, and did ; but 
what was worse. 

As I turned to quit the premises, he laid on me a 
curse. 

Shouting, “ Wiggles, your brutality I’ll give you 
cause to rue ; 

Your moustache shall be magenta and your whiskers 
Prussian blue. 

“ You may dye them ev’ry day, and any colour that 
you choose, 

But whenever you most want them to retain their 
borrowed hues, 

They shall instantly revert to the gay tints that 
I’ve decreed, 

The • effect of which, T may say, will be curious 
indeed ! 

“ There’s a glass upon the mantelpiece, go, look into 
it well, 

Wliilst I speak the dread and potent words that 
constitute my spell ; 

J arnibleu 1 Abracadabra ! Hokey pokey winkey 
wee 1 

Marantha ! Donnerwetter ! Ego maledico te 1 ” 

As his wand he wildly flourished, in accordance 
with his rules, 

I observed, to my dismay, that my moustache was 
turning gules. 

Whilst my whiskei’s twain, which theretofore had 
somewhat foxy been, 

Changed before my eyes to azure — that is, bright 
uitramarihe. 

Panic-stricken, as I realised the horrors of my 
doom, » 

I entreated him to spare me, but he bade me leave 
the room. 

“ Take, oh, take this bitter curse away ! ” I sobbed. 
Heianswered “ No ! 

You must wear your beard as best you may. Good 
moining 1 You may go,” 
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When I left the wicked Sorcerer distraction tore 
my mind, 

And I sped away to Xmefitt’s with the swiftness of 
the wind. 

“ Say, inimitable Artist,” I exdaimed, “ what must 
Ido 

To get rid of this magenta and this awful Prussian 
blue?” 

“Nothing simpler,” he replied, to my extravagant 
delight. ^ 

“Our Kallianthesistikon will promptly set you 
right j 

To your beard the precious liquid you must thrice 
a day apply. 

Ten-and-six is aU we charge for this inestimable 
dye 1 ” 

Like a shot I paid the money, seized my bottle, and 
was gone ; 

All day long I steeped my beard in Kallianthe- 
sistikon. 

The magenta changed to yellow — grassy-green 
became the blue — 

But at last the moustache and whiskers resumed 
their ziormal hue. 


The relief that I experienced was thrillingly in- 
tense, 

And I went on dyeing lavishly, regardless of ex- 
pense ; 

Prom my memory the details of the curse kept 
fading fast, 

And the hope that I had dodged it grew to cer- 
tainty at last. 

» * « • « 

Months went by, until I lost my heart to Alex- 
andra Brown, 

Who had beauty and securities, besides a house in 
town. 

As one day she smiled upon me with a tenderness 
divine, 

In a spasm of affection I resolved to make her 
mine. 

I was kneeling at her feet and gazing fondly on 
her eyes. 

With a comfortable feeling that Id gained my 
lovely prize, 

When a look of ghostly horror on her countenance 
appeared, 

And we screamed, “ Good gracicus heavens I what 
hns happened to your beard ? ” 

“ ’Tis the Wizawd^s Curse ! ” I stammered. “ I am 
seldom taken so. ^ 

Pass it dVer, beauteous angel— if you love me, do 
not go ! ” 


But she left mewitto shudder, and I staggered to 
my feet, 

Breathing hideous execrations Which I will not 
here repeat. 

Then I wandered down her street, and, as the 
comer I passed by, 

On a hoarding near a publio-honse a picture caught 
my eye. 

’Twas a bearded and moustachioed face, with whis- 
kers all awave, 

And a legend underneath, in ten-inch capitals, 
“ Why shave ? ” 

“Why NOT sha^?” Ah, happy thought I It 
flashed like lightning through my brain, 

And I started at the double off to Tkuefitt’s once 
again. 

There arrived, I shouted: “Hither bring your 
razor, strop, and hone, 

Gifted Artist, shave me closely— shave me to the 
very bone ! 

“ Wicked Wizard, I defy you 1 Your anathema is 
naught ! ” 

(Here I yelled “ Hooroogh 1 ” and capered like a 
Highlander distraught.) 

“ Let my beard and whiskers perish I You forgot 
to curse my hair / ” 

And I laughed as I sank back into the operating- 
chair. 

With a face as smooth and hairless as a billiard- 
ball or glove, 

I returned to Alexandra — ^to my tender, startled 

. dove. 

“ They are gone ! ” I softly whispered. “ Wilt re- 
ward my sacrifice ? 

Kiss my cheek, no longer hirsute, but extremely 
sleek and nice." 

Then she tearfully embraced me, sobbiag, “ Thine, 
for ever thine 1 ” 

And I knew that I had won her — that her scrip 
would soon be mine. 

We were wed; and, thanks to shaving and an 
amply furnished pinse, 

For the Wizard’s Malediction neither of US care a 
curse 1 ** 

W. BMXTX-KixasTON. 

From “ My Hansom Lays.^ 

By jpermiuion o/iM Author, 


MY OHAMBEB WOR. 

Once when I wae in a luity, 

In a most prqdi^ous scutiy. 
Taking, in my frantic hnri^i 
All my clothing from tho dEawer» 
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Scsa'kt was nay face with hushes 
For my wild impetuous rushes, 

Having finish^ with my brushes 
Did I hasten to my door ; 

Did I try in vain to force the patent lock upon 
my door. 

Only thisi and nothing mc^re ! 

I could hear the carmen ringing, 

And I knew that they were bringing 
Ouests to dine, while I was flinging 
All my wmght against the door ; 

And I cried, “ Can no one aid me ? 

How my guests will all upbraid me ! 

Come and help, ye gods that made me 1 
And release me, I implore; 

Smash the lock or break a panel of this massive 
oaken door, 

Only this, and nothing more 1 ’* 

When at last my soul grew calmer, 

I remembered that one, Bramah, 

Once had told me none could harm a 
Door like this when locked for sure. 

While these words I stood repeating, 

And my guests had sent me greeting, 

And proposed a pleasant meeting' 

After I had smashed the door, 

Plainly I could hear them eating, right below 
my chamber door, , 

In the chamber heath my door. 

Then I rang, and told the butler 
He must fetch a smith or cutler, 

Or an engineer, still subtler, 

To undo my chamber door. 

Though workpeople were reposing, 

Owing to the Sunday closing, I 

I could not be left there dozing 
On my cheerless chamber floor \ 
iieft were solitary dozing on a cold and cheerless 
floor. 

Thus I spoke, and nothing more I 

Round my lonely chamber pacing. 

Sometimes crawling, sometimes racing, ** 
Curibus scenes my fancy tracing, 

That were never seen before. 

Right below my open shutter 
Stood a “pedier” in the gutter. 

And I plainly heard him mutter : 

“ He has been and locked his door ; 

Been and lost the only key, too, that will fit 
the blooming door.” 

Then he lau|]M,^d . nothing more* 

At this son oi| som *low daughter 
Then I aimed|my jug of water, 

And i ^konlthat I taught a* 

XiU^n to h^m, for he swore. 
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** Surely,” cried he, “ surel y that is 

Clumsy work of some d d cat is-^ — 

See how smashed about my bat is. 

And my head is awfully sore. 

I will draw my faithful truncheon, and this 

mystery explore 

’Tis the wind, and nothing more 1 ” 

But at last I heard ascending 
One who was renowned for mending 
Locks, and soon I heard him bending 
To observe my chamber door. 

Cried be, “ You have got a funny 
Curious sort of lock, here, sonny I 
Did it cost a lot of money ? 

Have you any keys in store ? ” 

“ It is patent,” cried I, “ noodle ! Take and 
smash the mouldy door.” 

Then I watched for something more. 

Not another answer made he, 

Not another sentence said he, 

But with a loud clatter laid ho 
I Several tools upon the floor. 

To himself I heard him talking, 

And about the landing walking, 

Then there came a sound of chalking 
From above my chamber door ; 

From the lovely bust of Venus just above my 
chamber door, 

Sound of drawing — nothing more 1 ,, 

What is that, that you are scribbling 
There, you second-handed, dribbling, 

Liazy, mutton-fisted, quibbling 
Jackals with the silent jaw ? 

How long will you keep me waiting 
In this state exasperating ? ” 

Then he answered — execrating, 

“ Hang your rotten patent door 1 
While they pay me by the hour I shall not hurry 
with the door.” 

This he said, and nothing more. 

And that locksmith, never flitting. 

On his workstool still is sitting, 

Never quitting — sometimes spitting 
On my valued parquet floor. 

And his bag with tools is teeming, 

Making grating sounds and screaming 
Like a drunken giant dreaming, 

Or a monstrous fiend scheming 
To uproot my chamber door ; 
like a spite^l devil scheming to annihilate my 
my door. 

Only this, and nothing moi^e I 
^ Lord Granville Gordon. ' 

Erom ** Tht Legtvtd of Birte.** 

By permUsion of the Author, 
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f ADOCT OATS. * 

He wm a man, I loet him on a Hamp- ] 

stead Heath, tram, and we discussed the subject of 
animal sagacity, 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “monkeys is *^cnte. IVe 
come across monkeys as could give points to one 
or two lubbem IVe sailed under ; and elephants is 
pretty spry, if you can believe aU that & told of ’em. 
I’ve heard some tall tales about elephants. And, 
of course, dogs has their heads screwed on all right; 

I don’t say as they ain’t. But what I«do say is : 
that straightfor’ard, level-headed reasoning, 
give ,me cats. You see, sir, a dog, he thinks a 
po’s^erful deal of a man — never was such a ’cute 
thing as a man, in a dog’s opinion ; and he takes 
good care that everybody knows it. Naturally 
endugh, we say a dog is the most intellectual 
aniinal there is. Now a cat, she’s got her own 
opinions about human beings. She don’t say much, 
but you can tell enough to make you anxious not 
to hear the whole of it. The consequence is, we 
say a cat’s got no intelligence. That’s where we 
let our prejudice steer our judgment wrong. In a 
matter of plain common sense, there ain’t a cat 
living as couldn’t take the lee side of a dog and fly 
round him. Now, have you ever noticed a dog at 
the end of a chain, trying to kill a cat as is sitting 
washing her face three-quarters of an inch out of 
his reach ? Of course you have. Well, who’s got 
the sense out of those two ? The cat knows that 
it ain’t in the nature of steel chains to stretch. The 
dog, who ought, you’d think, to know a darned 
sight more about ’em than she does, is sure they 
wili if you only bark loud enough. 

“ Then again, have you ever been made mad by 
cats screeching in the night, and jumped out of 
bed and opened the window aiid yelled at them ? 
Did they ever budge an inch for that, though you 
shrieked loud enough to skeer the dead, and waved 
your arms about like a man in a play ? Not they. 
They’ve turned and looked at you, that’s all. ‘ Yell 
away, did man,’ they’ve said, ‘ we like to hear you; 
the more the merrier.' Then what have you done ? 
Why, yooVe snatched up a hair-brush, or a boot, 
or a candlestick, and made as if you’d throw it at 
them. They've seen your attitude, they’ve seen 
the thing in your hand, but they ain’t moved a 
point. They knew as you weren’t going to chuck 
valuable property out of window with the chance 
of getting it lost or spoiled. They’ve got sense 
themselves, and they give you credit * for having 
some. If you don’t believe that’s the reason, you 
iry showing them a lump of coal, or half a brick, 
iaesdi time— something as they know you will throw. 
Before you're ready to heave it, there won’t be a 
cat within aim. ^ , 

“ TheUi as to judgment and knowledge of the 
world, why dogs are babies to 'em. Have yod ever 
tried telKng a yarn before a cat, sir ? ” ^ 

I replied that cate had often been present during 


anecdotal recifcafe of mine, but that* hitherto, I had 
paid no particular attention to their demeanour. 

Ah, well, you take an opportunity of doing so 
on© day, sir,” answered the old fellow ; “ it's worth 
the experiment. If you’re telling a etory before a 
cat, and she don’t get uneasy during any part of 
the narrative, you can reckon you’y© got hold of a 
thing as it will be safe for you to tell to the Lord 
Chief Justice of England. 

“ I’ve got a messmate,” he continued, “ William 
Cooley is his name. We call him Truthful Billy. 
He’s as good a seaman as ever tiud quarter-deck ; 
but when ho gets spinning yarns he ain’t the sort 
of man as I could advise you to rely upon. Well, 
Billy, he’s got a dog, and I've seen him sit and tell 
yarns befoie that dog that would make a c^t squirm 
out of its skin, and that dog’s taken ’em in and 
believed ’em. One night, up at his old woman’s, 
Bill told us a yarn by the aide of which salt junk 
two voyages old would pass for spring chicken. I 
watched the dog to see how he would take it. He 
listened to it from beginning to end with cocked 
ears, and never so much as blinked. Every now 
and thefl he would look rou»d with an expiession 
of astonishment or delight that seemed to say : 

‘ Wonderful, isn't it ! ’ ‘ Dear me, just think of 

it ! ' * Did you ever I ’ * Well, if that don't beat 
everything ! ' He was a chuckle-headed dog ; you 
couhi have told him anything. 

“ It irritated me that Bill should have such an 
animal about him to encourage him, and when he 
had finished I said to him, * I wish you'd tell that 
yarn round at my quarters one evening.' 

“ ‘ Why ? ' said Bill. 

“ ‘ Oh, it's just a fancy of mine,' I said. I didn't 
tell him I was wanting my old oat to hear it. 

‘“Oh, all right,' says Bill, ‘you remind me.* 
He loved yarning, Billy did. 

“ Next night but one he slings himself up in my 
cabin, and I does so. Nothing loth, off he starts. 
There was about half a dozen of us stretched round, 
and the cat was sitting before the fir© fussing itself 
up. Before Bill had got fairly under weigh, she 
stops washing and looks up at me, puzzled like, as 
much as to say, ‘ What have we got here, a Mission- 
ary ? I signalled to her to keep quiet, and Bill 
went on with his yam. When he got to the part 
about the sharks, she turned deliberately, round 
and looked at him. I tell you there was auexpres- 
sion of disgust on that cat’s face as might have 
made a travelling Cheap Jock ashamed of himself. 
It was that human, I give yon my word, sir, I 
forgot for the moment as the poor animal couldn't 
speak. I could see the words that iwe on its Hps : 
' Why don’t you tell ns youswsddowed the anchor 1 ' 
and I sat on tenter^hooks, earii instant 

that she would say them aloudi ft ipas a relief to 
me when she turned her back on 

“ For a few minntos she sat vew sMlli and seemed 
to be wrestling with herself like I neW see a cat 
more set on controlling im f eellng% that ieemed 
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to gtiffer more ia silence. It made my heart ache 
to watch it. 

" At last Bill came to a point where he and the 
captain between 'em holdjihe shark’s mouth open 
while the cabin boy dives in foremost and fetches 
up, undigested* the gold watch and chain as the 
bo’sun was a*»w^ring when he fell overboard ; ands 
at that the old cat gave a screech, rolled over on 
her side with her legs in the air. 

" I thought at first the poor thing was dead, but 
she rallied after a bit, and it seemed as though she 
had braced herself up to hear the thing out. 

But a little further'nn, Bill got too much for 
her again, and this time she owned herself beat. 
She rose up and looked round at us : * You'll 
excuse me, gentlemen,’ she said — ^leastways that is 
what she said if loolm go for anything — ^ maybe 
youVe used to this sort of rubbish, and it don't jar 
on your nerves. “With me it’s different. I guess 
I've heard as much of this fool’s talk as my con- 
stitution will stand, and if it’s all the same to you 
I'll get outside before I'm sick.’ 

" With that she walked up to the door, and I 
opened it for her, and she went out. 

You can't fool a cat with talk same as you can 
a dog." 

Jerome K. Jerome. 

Ercm ** Novel Nbtes,^ 

By permission of the AuiloTf and 
The Lsadeshall Press^ Limited. 


CHRISTMAS EYE. 

’Twas Christmas Eve. The frost lay on the road, 
And moonlight smote with silver all the fields 
Around the gable-ends of an old house 
That stood alone, beyond the village-street. 

Alone, unvisited by priest or friend, 

Shunn’d, as plague-stricken, while its casements 
hashed 

From their blue diamonds not one welcoming light 
To the wayfai*er. All was dark within ; 

Hark without hope — save that the clear white moon 
Shone, like Cod’s truth, upon the good and ill 
That th^ mom held, wherein a sinful man 
Lay dying. On one sid Ais bed there stood 
A woman, who had journeyed here in haste, 
Flush'd, as the marble statue may be flush’d 
By wrathful tomWght. On the other, knelt 
A creature, shaken in her dumb despair, 

Crush’ d, te^-^stfllne^ He had been untrue to both, 
As only Man can*^w er^ieer beasts ; 

Untrue to vows he pledged unto the one 
Before the altar*^ple<lged for weight of gold— 
Untrue to honour, lying, while he loved 
The other onti betrayed, « 

_ * The impe^al moon 

I4b the thm nnHino of the unloyed wife, 


Hard, upright, just ; and touched the head, bow’d 
low, 

Of her who knelt ; and made a halo round 
A gold-hair’d child, who played upon the floor 
With strings of daisies. O’er the wasted face 
Of him who lay a-dyin^ it fell full, 

As on an open book, W'hereiii was writ 
Rehiorse ; no coward dread of punishment 
For self, but a great fear for those 
He left behind, whose ruin he had wrought. 

Then spake the wife to her who knelt, “ Go forth I 
My place is here, beside my dying lord — 

Whom God hath join’d, let no man put asunder.” 
The woiUan gave an inarticulate cry ; 

The child, unconscious, wove its chain of stars. 

“ O pardon — pardon ! ” moaned the hapless one. 

“ I wronged you — yes ! but knew not all the wrong. 
I ask your mercy, as I ask for Christ’s, 

He who forgave a sinner once, like me, 

Perhaps He v, ill not shut me out 1 ” 

“/do,” 

The wife replied. “We cannot both stay here. 
The house is mine. You took my husband's love; 
His soul — his body — all belonged to you. 

My home made desolate — my reverence lost — 

My faith destioyed in man; loveless, alone, 

No baby-blossom at my breast, have I 
Toiled on. Your deed ! Living, he was all yours ; 
Head, he is mine. Mine now the right to close 
The eyes that never yet have look’d with joy 
Into mine eyes, as they have into yours ! 

Wby do I claim that right ? Why am I come ? 
Because I would redeem him yet — save him 
From passing hence with unrepented sin.” 


Then gasped the dying man, “ I do repent 
The more, because I see her agony. 

Mine, only mine, the sin — ^not hers — ^not hers I 
She knew not I was wed. She gave her life— 
She, a mere child — into my keeping. Now, 

It is in yours ; be merciful to her. 

Thrust her not out. You, blameless, holy, pure, 
Since all is past, and sin outlives not life, 

Will you not stoop to lift tbe fallen up ? ” 

“ Sin dofA outlive life,” she in haste replied. 

“ There is the child — not mine^ hut Tiers. And yet 
I would not harm it, nor its mother. So, 

If poor lip-pardon, that can never reach 
The inner heart of wrongs, suffice to soothe 
Your dying hour, ’tis yours — ’tis hers. But let 
Her presence here no more distract your thoughts . 
From heaven, nor outrage me, your wife.” 

At one© 

That young, frail creature, white as drifted snow, 
Trembling, arose. “The right is yours.” She 
b<yved 

Her head. 0 Love ! loved only here too well, 
We part, but not for long — stricken unto death 
Am 1, and shall not linger far behind ; 
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Only”— and her© her voice broke down — “the 
child — 

To leave him motherless — ^without a friend I ** 

Suddenly, voices from the village^hoir, 

Singing from house to hous^ their Christmas Song, 
Kc^e in the frosty night, exultant, clear, 

As thc^ the iShepherds heard in il^thlehem. ^ 

** Earh / herald angels sing^ 

Glory to the new-horn King / 

Feace on earth and mercy mildf ^ 

God and sinners reconcUed." 


And left for one brief hour of blissi 
One little span of hop^s and fears, 

The memory of a parting kiss, 

And what poor solace comes of tears. 

A lowly English squire was he, 

A prisoner chained, enslaved, and sold ; 
A lady she of high degree. 

*Tis an old tale and often told': 

Twas pity bade the brown cheek glow, 
’Twas love and pity drew the sigh, 
’Twas love that made the soft tears flow, 
The sweet sad night she bade him fly. 


It seemed to her who stood beside that bed — 

The embittered wife, who never had known peace — 
A message straight from Him. And she beheld 
The heavens open, and saw His face 
EUled with divine compassion for the sins 
And suffering of His creatures ; and she heard 
A voice like music, “ Inasmuch as ye 
Have done it unto one, the least of Mine, 

You did it unto Me.” 

Then all the ice 

Frozen by winters on her heart seemed broke, 

And Pity welled up as she took the babe 
In her wide-open arms, and said, “ So be it, 

When both are gone, your child shall be as mine. 

I take this solemn charge ; and if it please 
The Lord, the void of love in my lone life 
May be refilled.” 

Then the glazed eyes of him 
Who heard her sought, with tenderness unknown 
Before, his wife’s eyes. The cold fingers pressed 
Her hnnd. That touch healed all the wounded 
past. 

For, as she stooped to catch the last faint breath, 
** Kiss me I ” he whispered — and so passed away. 

Hamilton AIdA. 

Byycrmssion of the Author. 


GIIiBEKT BECKETT AND THE FAIR 
SARACEN. 

Thm last crusader’s helm had gleamed 
Upon the yellow Syrian shore ; 

No more the war-worn standards strea-med, 

The stout knights charged and fell no more ; 

No more the Paynim grew afraid — 

The crescent floated o’er the cross, 

But tb one simple heathen maid '' 

Her country’s gain was bitter loss. 

For love, which knows not race or creed. 

Had bound her with its subtle chain*— ^ 

Love, whioh still makes young hearts to bleed, 
For this one, mingled joy with pain, 


Far from the scorching Syrian plain 
The brave ship bears the Saxon home j 
Once more to mists and rains again, 

And verdant English lawns, they come* 
I know not if as now ’twas then, 

Or if the growing ages move 
The careless, changeful hearts of men 
More slowly to the thoughts of love ; 


But woman’s heart was then, as now, 

Tender and passionate and true. 

Think, gentle ladies, ye who know 

Love’s power, what pain that poor heart knew. 
How, living always o’er again 

The sweet short past, she Itnew, too late, 

’Twas love had bound the captive’s chain, 

Which broken, left her desolate. 


Till by degrees the full young cheek 
Grew hollow, and the liquid eyes 
Still gazing seaward, large and meek, 

Took something of a sad surprise ; 

As one who learns, with a strange chill, 
’Mid youth and wealth’s unclouded day, 
Of sad fives full of pain and ill, 

And thinks, ‘‘ And am I too as 1 

And by degrees most hateful grew 
All things that once she held SO i 
The feathery palms, the cloudless blue, 
Tall mosque and loud muezzin dear, 
The knights who flocked by blinded sfereefc 
The lattice lit by laughing ey^, 

The songs around the fountaia, sweet 
To maidens under Eastern skies. 


And oft at eve, when young girls told 
Tales precious to the girlish heart, 
^he sat alone, and loved to hold y 
Communion with Her soul apart; 
Till, at the last, too great becmne 
The hidden weight of S|cre|iar#| 
And ^lish fears and malmzi Wame 
Wer^^one, and only love 

And so shdsfled. 1 seb her still 
In fancy, desolate, alone, ^ 

Wander by aricKpl»in and kill, 

From early da^ till day waado&e | 
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Sunstricken, hungry, tkirsfcy, faiijfe# 

By perilous paths I sie her move, 

Clothed round with pureness like a saint, 

And fearl^ in the mi^t of love. 

Till lo ! a gleapi of azure sea, 

And rude ships moored upon the shore. 
Strange, yet not wholly strange, for he 
Had dared these mystic depths before. 

And some good English seaman bold, 
Kemembering those he left at home, 

Put gently back the offered gold, 

And for love’s honour bade her come. 

And then they sailed. Ko pirate bark 
Swooped on them, for the Power of Love 
Watched o’er that precious wandering ark, 

And this his tender little dove. 

I see those stalwart seamen still 

Gaze wondering on that childish form, 

And shelter her from harm and ill. 

And guide her safe through wave and storm. 

Till under greyer skies a gleam 

Of white, and taking land she went, 
Poliowing our broad, imperial stream. 

Or rose>hung lanes of smiling Kent. 
Friendless I see her, lonely, weak, 

Thro’ fields where every flower was strange, 
Go forth without a word to speak, 

By burgh and thorp and moated grange. 

For aU that Love himself could teach 
This passionate pilgrim to our shore. 

Were but two words of Saxon speech. 

Two little words and nothing more — 

** Gilbert ” and “ London ” ; like a flame 
To her sweet lips these sounds would come, 

* The syllables Of her lover’s name, 

And the far city of his home. 

I see her cool her weary feet 

In dewy depths of crested grass ; 

By clear bTOoks fringed with meadow-sweet, 
And daisledl meads, I see her pass ; 

I see her innocent girlish glee, 

I see the doubts which on her crowd, 
Overjoyed with bird, or flower, or tree, 
Despondent for the fleeting cloud. 

I see her pas^ng slow, alone, 

By burgh aUd thorp and moated grange, 
StiB murmui^g softly like a moan 

These two brief words in accents strange, 
^om^imea would pass a belted earl 
With squires behind in hkave array ; 
Sometimes some honest, toilworn churl 
Would fare ivith her till close of day, 

saintty abbess,%weet end sage, 

Wo^ wondm^'as she ambled by» 

hui^ht, or &ng-haired page 
Bide by with inquiring eye. 


The prior would cross himself, and say 
His paternosters o’er and o’er ; 

The gay dames whisper Welladay I 
And pity her, and nothing more. 

But tender woman, knowing love 
And all the pain of lonelihood. 

Would feel a sweet compassion move, 

And welcome her to rest and food, 

And walk with her beyond the hill, 

And kias her cheek when she must go ; 

And “ Gilbert ” she would murmur stfll, 

And “ London ” she would whisper low. 

And sometimes sottish boors would rise 
From wayside tavern, where they sate, 

And leer from heated vinous eyes. 

And stagger forth with reeling gait, 

And from that strong, unswerving will 
And clear gaze shrink, as from a blow ; 

And “ Gilbert ” she would murmur still, 

And “ London ” she would whisper low. 

Then by the broad suburban street, 

And city groups that outward stray 
To take the evening, and the sweet 
Faint breathings of the dying day — 

The gay young ’prentice, lithe and slim, 

The wimpled maid, demurely shy, 

The merchant, somewhat grave and prim, 

The courtier with his rolling eye. 

And more and more the growing crowd 
Would gather, wondering whence she came 
And why, with boorish laughter loud, 

And jeers which baint her cheek with flame. 
For potent charm to save from ill 
But one word she made answer now : 

For “ Gilbert ” she would murmur stiU, 

And “ Gilbert ’’ she would whisper low. 

Till some good, pitiful soul — ^not then 
Our London was as now overgrown — 

Pressed through the idle throng of men, 

And led her to his home alone. 

And signing to her he would find 

Him whom she sought, went forth again, 
And loft her there with heart and mind 
Distracted by a new-born pain. 

For surely then, when doubt was o’er, 

A doubt before a stranger came, 

“ He loved me not, or loves no more.” 

Oh, virgin pride I oh, maiden shame 1 
Almost she fled, alm'^st the past 

Seemed better than the pain she knew ; 

Her veil arourid her face she cast : 

Then the gate swung — and he was true. 

Poor child ! they christened her, and so 
Slie had her wish. Ah, yearning heart, 

Was love so sweet then ? would you know 
Again the longing and the smart ? 
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Came there no wintry honri wlben yon 
Longed for your native skies again, 

The creed, the tohgue your girlhood kncWTi 
Aye, even the longing and the pain H 

Peace I Ijove is Iiord of all. But I, 

Seeing her fierce son’s mitred tomb, 

Conjoin with fancy’s dreaming eye 
This love tale, and that dreadful doom. 

Sped hither by a hidden will, 

O’er sea and land I watch her go ; 

** Gilbert ” I hear her murmur still, » 

And “ London ” still she whispers low. 

Sir Lewis Morris. 

By permiiiion of tJie Author. 


THE LESSON OF THE WATER-MILL. 

Listen to the water-mill ; 

Through the livelong day 

How the clicking of its wheel 
Wears the hours away ! 

Languidly the autumn wind 
Stirs the forest leaves. 

From the field the reapers sing, 

Binding up their sheaves ; 

And a proverb haunts my mind 
As a spell is cast ; 

** The mill cannot gi ind 

With the water that is past.” 

Autumn winds revive no more 
Leaves that once are shed, 

And the sickle cannot reap 
Com once gathered ; 

Flows the ruffled streamlet on, 

Tranquil, deep, and still ; 

Never gliding back again 
To the water-mill : 

Truly speaks that proverb old, 

With ft meaning vast — 

The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.” 

Take the lesson to thyself. 

True and loving heart ; 

Golden youth is fleeting by, 

Summer hours depart ; 

Learn to make the most of life, 

Lose no happy day. 

Time will never bring thee back , 
Chances swept away ! 

Leave no tender word 4in«aid, 

Love while love shall last ; 

** The mill cannot grind ‘ 

With the water that is past.” 

Work while yet the daylight shinea^ 

Man of strength and will ! v 

Never ^es the streamlet glide 
Useless by the mill s 


Wait not till to-morroVs sun 
Beams upon thy way. 

All that thou canst call t|iine own 
Lies in thy ** t#day ; ” 

Power, and intellect, ahd 
May not always last ; 

“ The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.** 

O the wasted hours of life, 

That have drifted by I 
0 the good that might ham 
Lost without a sigh ! 

Love that we might once have saved 
By a single word, 

Thoughts conceived, but never penned, 
Perishing unheard ; — 

Take the proverb to thy heart, 

Take, and hold it fast ; 

“ Tlie mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.” 

Sarah Doudnet.. 

From'* Psalms of Life.'* 

By permission of Messrs. HOULSTON & SONS, 


SHATTERED NERVES. 

A Duologue. 

Mrs. Piercey-Sharp, MD. Lady Flora. 

Scene. — Mrs. Piercey-Sharp^s Conmlting Rotym, 

Mrs. Piercey-Sharp. [Discotered. Looks at her 
vjatch^ A quarter to three. I think I have kept 
Lady Flora waiting long enough to give her an idea i 
of the extent of my medical practice. To "judge 
by her letter, she is an ordinary specimen of 
the modern malade imaginairi. ** Dear 

Madam, — I am suffering from sieeplessne^, low 
spirits, and extreme weakness ; in fact, Riy nerves 
are completely shattered. L have tried emryi^ing 
and everybody, but nothing and nobody, not even 
Dr. Mac Muff’ himself, has done me any lasting 
good.” I never heard of Mac Muff doing anybody 
good yet. \Read8,’\ “ So, having heard <« you as a 
nervous specialist, I am anxious to try you.^ That's 
the worst of my patients — ^they do try me f Oh, 
dear I I'm sick of being consulted by these Worry- 
ing women. I think X shall make R new departure 
and advertise myself, ** Mar. Piercey-Bharp, iijOnsult- 
ing specialist for nervous young men.” Oh I there 
are plenty of them about. Fin 4& ^ouug men. 

I don’t know how Mr. PieregytSharp might Bke it, 
but as he does not practise (except on ^e banjo — 
and he's very much out of praotW oveh dU that), I 
don't see how he could expect ^ he called in for a 
consultation. Ujooks §t Im Ten minutes to 

three. Yes, I cau see her now. 4/^ ® 

pattse, entm- Lady Flora. M»e. P,^. asmmea a 
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pfdftssMnoI manner So soiry nofe to have been 
able to see ym sooner, but the fact is, my last 
patient has only this moment left me. 

Lapy Fbona. \J[n a eery toeo^ oofoe.] Yes, iVe 
been waiting ever since two o’dock, and ^*s sO bad 
for my nerves to be kept waiting. 

Mbs. P.-S. Ah 1 I see your nerves are shattered. 
Now, if you could describe me your symptoms I 
should 1» better able to diagnose your case. 
[Aside.'] ’Alleys use a long word to a netvous 
woman : it gives her confidence. [Places a chair for 
IiADY Floba^ mho turns its back to the light.] Facing | 
the light, if you please. {Turns chair round.] ! 

Lady F. uLs before.] But I never face the light. | 
It's so bad ibr my nerves to face the light. I 

mUs all the samst and sits.] And now I’ll try and | 
tell you something of what I feel. . ' 

Mbs. P.-S. beg your pardon, but could you 
raise your voice a Uttle ? I can hardly hear what 
you say. 

IiADY F, I don’t think I could. It’s so bad for 
my nerves to raise my voice. But, as I was saying, 

I feel as if — as if X didn’t feel anything at all. And 
6ometiin®s I fool as if I’d got nothing at all in my 
head — no brains whatever, in fact — and that can't 
be right. And sometimes I feel as if my head were 
going round and round and round I [While describ- 
ing her case her voice improves.] 

Mrs. P.-S. Like a weathercock; just so. Oh, 
your nerves are quite shattered. 

Lady F. [Quite phased.] That’s just it. And 
sometimes, particularly at night, I feel as if I were 
being smothered — and it’s so bad for my nerves for 
me to feel smothered. And then I scream, shiiek, 
yell, and then I wake up, 

Mbs. P.'S. [Aside.] Yes, wake up the house- 
hold, I suppose. [Aloud.] Oh, your nerves are 
decidedly shattered. 

PnSY F. That’s just what it is. And sometimes 
I feel — oh 1 so bad 1 as if I couldn’t stand any- 
thing. If my maid runs a hairpin into me, I throw 
the brushes at her simply. I pay her extra — so she 
understands — but it’s very bad for my nerves to 
have to throw the brushes at her. 

Mbs. P.-S, Nothing could be worse, except, per- 
haps, to have the brushes thrown at you. Oh, 
your nerves are completely shattered. 

Lady F. That's just what it is. [Aside!] Bear 
me I .what a comfort it is to have found someone 
who thoroughly understands me at last. It’s so bad 
fortoy nerYes ttot to be understood. [Aloud!] Well, 
and then I take cold very easily, and my v hole life 
is positively spent in avoiding draughts. 

Mrs, P.'S, Oh I you must have enough to do. 

JjADt F, I have. It’s so bad for my nerves to be 
in a draught* and people are too inconsiderate ! 
!rhey will p# too '^to sit Sither between two doors 
Or two wln&WS, window and a doo]?*, or a door 
Hind a firepMse,* or two fireplaces, or two fans ; and 
you’ve no idea whnt a draught two fans can create ! 
Attd they will not see the necessity for stopping up 


the keyholes. But the amount of air that comes in 
by the keyhole is sometimes enough to brinw on 
inflammation of the wirfdpipe. [/ti her excitmient 
she 8p0^ very hud.] 

Mbs. P.-S. [Putting her hands to her cars.] I beg 
your pardon, but could you control your voice a 
Uttle ? I am not deaf. [Aside!] Shattered nerves I 
^Lady F. [Fretfully.] But it’s so bad for my 
nerves for me to control my voice. And so, sis I was 
saying, the only thing for me to do in a draught is 
to breathe through the nose, and not speak. 

Mrs. P.-S. [Aside.] Safe, if not socfabiel [Aloud!] 
My dear*Lady Flora,* there is no doubt of it, your 
nerves are completely shattered — com-pletely. Now, 
I should like to ask you a few questions. [Pauses ; 
then suddenly.] What do you drink ? 

Lady F. Linseed- tea — very weak. You see, 
there’s nothing else I can touch with any safety. 
Wine — well, nobody in their senses drinks wine — 
nowada}^. Coffee, cocoa, milk, they’re all played 
out, aren’t they ? Tea — well, tea is sheer poison, 
unless each person has a separate pot. Hot water 
is too weakening ; cold water too bracing. Sir 
Maximilian Croker ordered me ammoniat^ qui- 
nine at all my meals, and I took it for a year, till 
I found myself getting deaf ; so I went to Mac 
Muff, and he said if I had taken it another week I 
should have been dead ! And he told me linseed- 
tea is the only thing for everybody — ^and I hear 
they’ve a perfectly excellent recipe for it at the 
clubs ! 

Mrs. P.-S. [Making a nofe.] Ah ! Mac Muff has 
taken shares in a linseed-tea plantation. Now — 
what time do you go to bed ? 

* Lady F. Oh ! I’ve given up going to bed. You 
see, about two montl s ago I had a pain in my 
elbow — here, just ou the bone. Such a funny 
pain! 

Mrs. P.-S. Hum ! funny bone, funny pain. 
Naturally. Yes? 

Lady F. Well, I tried everything; and at last I 
went to Miss Hartmann — you know — Japanese 
gymnastics. And she told me that my elbows were 
very congested, and that the worst thing for me, 
with my congested elbows, was to sleep in a bed, 
and that we should all be much healthier if we 
slept in hammocks. So IVe had one hung from 
the ceiling of my room ; and she said the higher 
the better — the getting in and out would be such 
good exercise. 

Mrs. P.-S. [Making a note.] Miss Hartmann has 
a brother in the stores who gets a commission on 
every hammock he sells. Now — do you take a hot 
or a cold bath ? 

Lady F. Oh. neither. I gave up bathing ages 
ago I It’s so Bad for my nerves to take a bath. 
You know, Croker never allows any of his patients 
to do it. He says that no one who takes a bath can 
possibly be in a good state of health. 

Mrs. P.-S, I know he does. And ho prescriheo 
spirits of wine, doesn't he ? 
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Ladt Y, Eau de Cologne. He orders all his 
patients to rub themselves from head to foot with 
Eau de Cologne. ^ 

Mbs. P.-S. [jlfotHw^r a noie.] HuboPF Lady 
Oroker’s money was made in Eau de Cologne. 
Now — ^what sort of clothing do you wear ? You’ve 
not given that up, I see, 

Ladt E. Well, no. I went to a man in Paris — 
I forget his name — and he told me that the less 
clothing *I wore the better ; but I thought, on the 
whole, it would be such a shock 

Mbs. P.-S. To your friends. I think, you were 
perfectly right. \Mdk^ a jfoie.] And now, what 
about your diet ? 

Lady P. Oh ! I’ve tried everything. I used to 
be told that little and often was the thing for me ; 
hut now I find that much and often suits me best. 

Mbs. P."S. Just what I should imagine with 
shattered nerves — like yours. 

Lapy F. At eight, when I’m called, buttered 
tcmst^and two cups of tea — linseed-tea, you know. 
At nine, when I’m half through my dressing, 
Brand’s essence ; at ten, breakfast 

Mrs. P.-S. And what do you understand by 
breakfast ? 

Lady F. Poached eggs, boiled ham, kidneys, 
muffins, pickled sardines, marmalade, and that 
sort of thing. At half -past eleven more Brand’s 
essence; at half-past twelve a glass of port 
wine 

Mrs. P.-S. Port wine ? I thought you told me 
you never drank anything but linseed tea ? 

Lady F. Oh, well, it’s only on Mondays, when I 
go through the weekly bills. It’s so bad for my 
nerves to go through the weekly bills ! 

Mrs. P.-S. Nothing could be worse, [oswfe] 
except, perhaps, to go through the Bankruptcy 
Court. ^Ahud.l What time do you have luncheon ? 

Lady F. Two o’clock \deject^ly\, and I cannot 
say that I have much appetite for my luncheon ! 

Mbs. P.-S. Ah I I’m not surprised to hear that. 

[Makes a note. 

Lady F. At three I have a cup of toffee 

Mbs. P.-S. Coffee? 

Lady F. Oh, well, it’s only when I have friends 
to luncheon. It’s so bad for my nerves to have 
friends 1 

Mrs. P.-S. Nothing could be worse, [asid^ 
except, perhaps, to have enemies. [Aloudi] Yes ? 

Lady F. After that I get on pretty weU 
through the afternoon with a few meat lozenges, 
till five-o’clock tea — linseed-tea, of course — ^when I 
make a point of eating a good meal of bread-and- 
butter and cake, and I gerirally force myself to 
^t some sandwiches, as it is such^ a long time to 
go without food tUl dinner, and it’s so bad for my 
nerves to go without food. Eight-o’clock dinner, 
as a rule. Of course, if it is later, I have a cup of 
beef-tea while I’m dressing. Arrowroot when I 
go to bed, and sandwiches by my bedside, in case 
I should wake in the night and feel hungry. 


Mbs. P.-S. But tell me now— do you eveV feel 
hungry t 

Lady F. Never — ^in the ordinal sense of the 
term. You understand, I don’t eStt because I’m 
hungry# It’s So b4d for my nert'es for me to be 
hungry. 

Mrs, P.-S. Ah! Your nerves are — ^more than 
shattered ! Now, let me see. \CounU on her 
fifigers!] Tea and buttered toi^ #^t eight ; 
Brand’s essence at nine ; breakfast at ten ; more 
Brand at half -past eleven ; port Wine at half -past 
twelve 

Lady F. OnN on Mondays 

Mrs. P.-S. Luncheon at two ; coffee at three ; 
meat lozenges at four; tea with sandwiches at 
five; dinner at eight; arrowroot at bed-time; 
sandwiches in the night. Is that a|l ? 

Lady F. [Consider ing.'\ Yes — thUt’s aU. 

Mrs. P.-S. You’re sure that is aU? 

Lady F. Yes. Now, do you consider that 
much? 

Mrs. P.-S. A good deal — for one whose nerves 
are shattered — like yours. 

Lady F. I see you understand my case. Now, 
isn’t it hard that I, of all people in the woild, 
should be a martyr to my nerves? Dear Mrs. 
Piercey-Sharp, if I were careless or imprudent, 
like some persons I know, I could understand it. 
But I positively assure you my nerves are never 
out of my thoughts for a moment. 

Mrs. P.-S. You needn’t tell me that. 

Lady F. [In a tone of tfie deepest edf-inierest?^ 
I never accept an invitation, I never engage in 
any occupation, I never take up a book, I never 
form a fresh friendship, without considering the 
effect it may have on my nerves. I assure you I'm 
not exaggerating. 

Mrs. P.-S. No, no, no ; I don’t suppose yj^are. 

Lady F. [As hefore.l 1 have specifics for every 
infection, antidotes for every poison. I [in ot tone 
of triumphX — I have got a microbe-killer I 

Mrs. P.-S. Ah I you have ? I hope it's jiroperly 
broken in ! 

I Lady F. [Nervously^ Oh — well-— I it is. 

But is that very important ? 

Mbs. P.-S. Of the utmost im|>ortanoe. Don't 
you see, if your microbe-killer isn’t pro|>eriy 
broken in, instead of killing the microbe, it might 
kill you. 

Lady F. Might it really ? 

Mrs. P.-S. Oh, it’s very well known ! tOiOre’s 
nothing so dangerous as an untrained microbe- 
killer. We don’t understand mhoh fts yet about 
their manners and customs; Wt fliey’re not 
things to play tricks with or make |>ets of. Well, 
I tlunk I guite understand your ewe* [Amwms a 
very profeeeioncd mmner,] You Ifiifftarlng, Lady 
Flora [Lady Flora ^ ^e0e8t intomih 

from an attack of acute self-cohe^trathm which 
has resulted in a dOapidatid of the 

nerves. Now, if you will foflow th^ frhich 
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I elaa^ prescribe, I think we shall see a marked 
improvement in the course of the next few weeks. 
In the first piece, I must r^trict you to thr^ 
meals a day — breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. , 

Lady I*. But I shall feel s^uiigryt— and iVs 
80 bad for my nerves to feel hungry. 

Mrs. P.'S, Kot at all. It’s so bad for your 
nerves mt to feel hungry. Secondly, I should 
like you to take an iced shower-bath every morning 
at six * 

XiADT F. An iced shower-bath ? But I shall be 
knocked silly 1 

Mrs. P.-S. Kot at all ; you’re too far gone for 
that. And, most important of allr— I must insist 
on your going through my new method 

Bady F. lEagerly^ And that is ? 

Mrs, P.-S. Shaking — a good sound shaking, two 
or three times a day. Never heard of it ? No, I 
daresay not. It’s quite new. But it’s far more 
efficacious than massage, or gymnastics, or hypnot- 
ism for shattered nerves — ^like yours. 

Lapy F. \Raiher hewiMered^ But — but — how 
am I to get it done ? 

Mss. P.-S. Oh, it’s very easily done. Your maid, 
at whom you throw the brushes, might do it for 
you ; or your husband, Ke’s bigger and stronger, 
most likely ; or — I’ll come and do it myself, if you 
like. 

Lady F. Oh, thanks; but I’ll see if I can 
get it done at home first — if you will write full 
instructions. 

Mrs. P.-S. Oh, yes, I’ll write full instructions. 
Finally, avoid specifics against infection, destroy 
your antidote to poison, and have nothing what- 
ever to do with the microbe-killer. 

Lady F. But I shall never feel safe I And it’s 
so bad for my nerves not to feel safe ! 

Mbs. P.-S. Not at all ; you’ll feel ever so much 
saferT^'Give up worrying your nerves, and your 
nerves will give up worrying you. It’s the simplest 
thing in the world. 

Lady F. [Annoyedi] I don’t believe you do 
understand my case after all. Perhaps you will be 
so good as to tell me what you really believe to be 
the matter with me. 

Mrs. P.-S. My dear lady, there is uothiTig wha^ 
evw the h^atter with you. 

Lady F. [jSwnpf in anger Nothing the matter 
with me ? 

Mrs. P.-S. Kothing whatever. [Rises cdso. 

Lady F.^* 144 J Do you call nerves nothing ? 
Mrs. P.-S. JSfQt mucffi. 

JbXDY F. Not .much ? I should like to know 
how you’d Bke to have such nerves as mine ? 

Mrs. P.-S 4 Oh, I wouldn't have them on any 
account*-*not it you’d pay me to have them, I 
wouldn’t I Whoy sometimes temper, some- 
time selfi^bhOe: — often a disordered liver, 
the result of o?l|^atiaifr Oh, ye I I know I'm 
Imutal, butr Imutpity is the only Oure for shattered 

, Uerve—Eks IbrU'ak 


, » 

Lady F. I don’t know what you mean by 
brutality; but let me tell you, Mrs. Piercey-Sharp, 
it is a very great imperiinmce to say what you 
think, and it is exceedingly bad for my nerves—— 

Mrs. P.-S. Not at all. It is the best thing in 
the world for your nerves for me to say what I 
think, 

I^ady^F. [Eoccited.] Don’t contradict me. It’s 
exceedingly bad for my nerves to be contradicted. 

Mrs. P.-S. Not at all ; it’s the best thing in the 
world for your nerves, to be contradicted. And 
as my fee for a first consultation is three guineas, 
I am bouifd for that to give my patients an honmt 
opinion. [Bonos. 

Lady F. [Very excited.'] Three guineas? You 
expect me to pay you three guineas for telling 
me I’ve nothing the matter with me ? Why, do 
you know that Croker and MacMuff themselves 
don’t take more for telling me I’ve every complaint 
nnder the sun ? 

Mrs. P.-S. If you were satisfied with Croker and 
MacMuff, why did you come to me ? 

Lady F. [4s before.] Why did I come to you ? 
I really don’t know why I did come to you! 
Because — because — I wanted change. 

Mrs. P.-S. Hum I Pity — ^you could hardly 

expect a specialist to give change for three guineas I 

S Looks at her watch.] Yery sorry, Lady Flora, bUfc 
; have an appointment at half-past three, and I 
think my carnage is at the door. 

Lady F. [WUdly eoccited.] Oh, yesl dismiss my 
case — that’s all of a piece with the rest. Now, 
Croker and MacMuff would sit and listen to me by 
the hour. Oh, these women doctors are no good 
at ’all 1 I shall go back to the men. It’s the worst 
thing in the world for niy nerves, not to be listened 
to. [Going.] Do you still persist I have' nothing 
the matter with me ? 

Mrs. P.-S. Nothing whatever, if jwi’d only 
believe it. 

Lady F. I won’t believe it. I don’t wish 
to believe it. There’d be an end of my nerves 
altogether if I believed it ! 

Mrs. P.-S. Yes, there would be an end of your 
nerves— your shattered nerves ! 

Lady F. I know it, and it would be the 
worst thing in the world for my nerves if there 
was to be an end of them I [At the door.] Good 
morning, Mrs. Piercey-Sharp. You won’t be sur- 
prised if I let the whole of London know what I 
think of you / 

Mbs. P.*S. [Following.] I shall be greatly 
indebted to you, Lady Flora, My fortune will be 
made. [Aside^ I tho'i^ght the truth would do it I 
There’s nothing pays like novelty. Now she may 
go back to Cro£:er and MacMuff; and I- — I shall 
prescribe for “ the Nervous Man 1 ” [Exeuml^ 

H. L. Ohilde-Pembeeton. 

t 

From ** Ttffenty Minnie.** 

By ytrmUsion of the Autlwr» 
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THE nmO OV THE FLAME. 

A NOBliB mien, « faithful heart, a courage rare 
had he, 

This Firemam Will of great renown, as dauntless 
as could be ; 

TTia comrades loved him one and all, he was so 
staunch and true, ^ ^ c 

TTift handsome face and cheery smile much com- 
mendation drew ; 

But more than all, chivalrous deeds had merited a 
name 

Of which he justly felt well proud — “ The Hero of 
the Flame I ” 

So handsome was this Fireman Will that all the 
girls around 

Were much concerned to find that he his lady-love 
had found, 

A blue-eyed belle, sweet, young, and true; and 
very proud was she 

To walk beside her gallant WjU ; but just as proud 
was he 

To know that he had won her heart, for she was 
blithe and fair, 

And all the people round about breathed blessings 

^ on the pair. 

One night as William stood beside this Nell he 
hoped to wed, 

His arm entwined around her waist, the while she 
hung her head ; 

For he had asked that question, lads, which all of 
you can guess, 

And wondered why she took so long to simply 
answer “ Yes ; ” 

A cry of “ Fire I ” rang through the air, and 
William hied away , 

To do his duty like a man, ere she had named the 
day. 

The flames were raging furiously as William 
mounted high 

To save a woman's only child — he vow’d he would, 
or die ! 

He heeded not the stifling smoke, the red-tongued 
flames, the heat. 

He merely heard that mother’s cry of anguish in 
the street ; 

On— on — ^he fought, until he conquered in the 
strife 

To hear the ringing chef^ without, for he had 
saved a life 1 

Hia duty done, brave Kreman Will his loved one’s 
presence sought, 

A mother’s blesi>ings followed him, but '^dearly 
these were bought. 


The flames had scorched his handsome fabej great 
tears stood in hfs eyes, 

For much he feared his lovely KuH his hand would 
now despise ; 

(Juoth he, ** ifowJTpu’ll not mawy me, disfigured 
by the Flam?”— 

She promptly answered, ** Yes, I will, and proud 
to bear your name I " » 

Three cheers for Fireman Will, my lads, “The 
Hero of the Flame ! ” 

Who never flinched at Duty’s call, right well he 
won his name. 

No soldier on the battlefield, no sailor on the sea, 

Was ever such a hero, lads, or half so brave as he I 

IjjopoLD Wagner. 

Copyright of the Author. 


A DREAM OF THE FUTURE. 

I DREAMT a dream, a dazzling dream, of a green isle 
far away, . 

Where the glowing West to the ocean’s breast 
calleth the dying day ; 

And that island green was as fair a scene, as ever 
man’s eye did see, 

With its chieftains bold and its temples old, and 
its homes and its altars free ! 

No foreign foe did that green isle know, no stranger 
band it bore, 

Save the merchant train from sunny Spain, and 
from Africa’s golden shore 1 

And the young man’s heart would fondly Start, and 
the old man’s eye would smile, 

As their thoughts would roam o’er the oceu^ foam 
to that lone and “ holy isle 1 ” 

Years passed by, and the Orient sky bhixed with a 
new-born light, 

And Bethlehem’s star shone ataf o’er the 

lost woild’s darksome nigll} 

And the diamond shrines from plundered 'mines, 
and the golden fanes of JoVe, 

Melted away in the blaze of day^ at the simple 
e|Jfell-word — Love 1 

The light serene o’er that island green played with 
its loving beami, 

And the fires of Baal waxed dim and pale like the 

I stars in the morning streams I 

And ’twas joy to hear, in the bright air dear, fxawn 
out each sunny glade, 

I The tinkling bell from the quiet cell, oiMlie doister’s 
tranquil shade ! 

A cloud of night o’er that m bright, soon 

with its dark wing came» 

And the happy stone of that islahd gtoett Was lost 
in blood and shame ; 
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I^OP its kings unjust betraj-ed their trust, and its 
queens, though fair, were frail, 

And a robber band, from a stranger land, with 
their war-Whoops filled the gale ; 

A fatal spell Off that green isle fell, a shadow of 
death and gloom 

Passed withering o'er, from shoire to shore, like the 
br^th of the foul simoom; 

And each green hill’s side was crimson dyed, and 
each Stream rolled red and wild 

With the mingled blood of the brave and good — of 

mother, and maid, and child 1 

4 

Dark was my dream, though many a gleam of hope 
through that black night broke, 

Like a star’s bright form through a whistling 
storm, or the moon through a midnight oak ! 

And many a time, with its wings sublime, and its 
robes of saffron light, 

Would the morning rise on the eastern skies, but 
to vanish again at night ! 

For in abject prayer the people there still raised 
their fettered hands, 

When the sense of right and the power to smite 
are the spirit that commands ; 

For those who would sneer at the mourner’s tear, 
and heed not the suppliant sigh, 

Would bow in awe to that first great law, a 
banded nation’s cry 1 

At length arose o’er that isle of woes, a dawn with 
a steadier smile, 

And in happy hour a voice of power awoke the 
slumbering isle ! / 

And the people all obeyed the call of their chief’s 
unsceptred hand, 

Vowing to raise, as in ancient days, the name of 
their own dear land ! 

My 4iMHRU grew bright as the sunbeam’s light, as 
I watched that isle’s career, 

Through the varied scene and the joys serene of 
many a future year ; 

And oh! what a thrill did my bosom fill, as I 
gazed on a pillared pile, 

Where a Senate once more in power watched o’er 
the rights of that lone green isle ! 

Denis Florence MAcCARXHr, 

Bypmiiiasion of iftessrs. M. H. Gill & Son. 


A ailT OF THE GODS. 

OliEOtj the High Priest, reviled the gods. Cleon 
had honours, and the populace brought him offer- 
ings that spared him from the lower needs. He 
had his villa, in whost>garden bloomed fair flowers. 
He had taken to wife a woman so fair that men 
forgot when she walked in her garden to gaze upon 
thc^e flowers. Oleon had wisdom and learning. 


But herein was shown the folly of the gods ; ho 
might have been wholly blessed but for a small 
thing— they had forgotten to give Cleon eyes. So 
the flowers bloomed fair, and Aglaia fairer, yet 
Cleon, who could smell the flowers’ perfume and 
hear her voice, could not behold the glory of their 
beauty. 

'Phe' gods forgot. 'There was the athlete Glaucus ; 
upon him they had lavished gifts abundant — youth, 
strength, fieetness, high courage, and manly beauty. 
In the games he had won the parsley crown, and 
none could wrest it from him ; yet old Cleon, whose 
ears were doubly keen because his orbs were sight- 
less, heard in his voice the note of sadness born of 
hope denied — heard the sigh that told of some 
desire unfulfilled, more treasured than the gifts 
rained so abundantly. 

Cleon, the soothsayer, had said to him : 

“ Mine eyes are sightless, but behind those orbs, 
wherein there is no light, there is that sightless 
vision which can pierce the realms of the untold 
and the to-be. They cannot read the tablet and 
the papyrus, yet they can read men’s hearts, and 
in thy heart they read of vain desire that, unful- 
filled, gnaws thy young life to shreds.” 

No word said Glaucus, but he hung his brow, 
his cheeks were flushed, and he cast down his eyes 
as if he feared old Cleon’s sightless orbs might read 
his soul. 

Then Cleon sought the temple, stood before the 
altar of high Jove, and cried aloud : — 

“ Oh, gods, why dwell ye for so long on. high ? 
Ye seek not what the hearts of men desire, but 
ca^5t your gifts at random. Gods, draw near within 
the sound of mortal voices, so that ye shall learn 
from earthly men what gifts are best for them. 
Give me, great gods, my sight — naught else do I 
desire — no other gift doth sweet Aglaia yearn for. 
Give me eyes, that I may see her face and she may 
reap the harvest of full joy in knowing that her 
loving and beloved beholds her loveliness. And, 
gods ! give unto Glaucus that one gift denied — the 
love he yearneth for ; the piiceless prize more dear 
to him than all the boons that ye have showered 
upon him.” 

'And lo ! the gods heard Cleon’s prayer. And 
they were angered, and, as is their wont when 
angered, they bestowed the gift till then withheld. 

When he reached the portals of the temple, and 
he turned his face toward the valley stretching at 
his feet — upon the dome of purple sky that arched 
from horizon to horizon — he cried aloud with 
mighty fear and soul-enthralling joy. 

He saw. » 

Ay, Cleon was new bom ! The man of years, 
of wisdom, and of honour, at a bound readied the 
great altitude . till now denied to him, though 
granted to the children. He saw the glory of the 
sky, tl^e grandeur of the sun, the loveliness of 
earth, the grass, the trees, the flowers — saw the 
golden sunb^eams flashing in the river’s breast; 
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and with the light to his <dd ©yes came tears, and 
from his heart great sobs of joy, and aU his soul 
was clothed in awe. 

Onward he ran, possessed with one immense 
desire, to bear the news to Aglaia — to cry to her, 
“ I see I I see ! ” — ^to gaze upon the features that 
till now he had only touched and dreamed of. As 
he passed swiftly on, the people in the market- 
place, the Forum, and the streets turned to 
gaze after the old man with the silver hair, who, 
with swift sandals and flowing robe, pressed on, 
and then said, marvelling, “ Lo, how blind Cleon 
threads his way across the city ! Truly the gods 
are wise and merciful ; they quicken senses that 
are given so that they may perform the tasks of 
those withheld. The gods are wise as they are 
good, and good as they are wise.” He would have 
cried out, “ Glory to the gods, I see ! I see ! ” but 
that he treasured the good news that they might 
fall with virgin gladness on Aglaia’s ears. 

On he pressed — learning by sight the road his 
feet had Imown — halting anon to touch what he 
beheld, and learn its office by the touch. Sense 
of touch was so intense and keen, his sight so 
long withheld, that now and then he halted, feel- 
ing walls, trees, and pillars, and thus learning 
where he stood. 

At last he cam© in view of one fair villa with a 
shining dome that in the sunlight gleamed like 
gold against the blue of heaven. With his right 
hand he touched a cedar bark, then knew he stood 
within the shadow of his home. 

He passed through the courtyard, passed the 
oleanders, the myrtle, and laurels, his soul drink- 
ing their beauty through his new-found eyes. At 
last he drew apart the curtains and stood in the 
doorway of the chamber wherein Aglaia sat. He 
had known that she was beautiful, his sense of 
touch had told him how soft her cheeks, how silken 
her tresses, how exquisite her form and features in 
their lines and curves, how small her hands, her 
ears, her feet, how large her eyes, how exquisite 
the oval of her face. But now he saw that she 
was fair — beheld the sunbeams twining in her 
tresses ; even as the clustering grapes afforded to 
his late opened eyes beauty distinct to that of 
touch or taste, so did that mouth whose lips his 
own had ofttimes kissed. Aglaia was his wife, 
his other soul, life of his life — ^all his being had 
gone out to her in love of her : he saw her smile 
and he adored. 

Aglaia ! ” he cried in ecstasy. 

She started. He had gained entrance unseen. 

“ My lord ! ” she cri^d. The smile died, and 
Cleon wondered why. t 

In the shadow the old man beheld the form of 
Glaueus- 

How noble Glaucus was to look upon. What a 
flash in his ©ye— -what splendour on his brow. His 
firm-set lips, his quivering nostrils told that there 
was iron in his frame, his will, his heart. 


Aglaia murmured honeyed words of welcome, 
laid her head upon her husband's heart — then 
drew apart — and then 

Ye gods ! even while her lips were gushing words 
of loyal tenderness for Cleon-— her hand was clasp- 
ing that of Glaucus — her eyes were fix:ed on his — 
and his on hers. 

Then over the soul of Cleon cam© a darkness 
deeper than the pall that had for sixty years hung 
over his eyes. 

They knew not that the gods had sent him 
sight, and ever and anon thei^ traitor Hps met in 
long and silent kisses. 

And Cleon saw that the gods to crush him had 
granted all his prayers. To him had been given 
sight, and to the athlete the love wherefor his 
heart had sickened. 

He turned away. 

“ Gods, yet another gift,” he cried. ** Swift 
death I ” 

He sought the terrace, strode towards where the 
marble pillars ceased, where the cliff fell sheer deep 
down. He paused not. “ Gods, this boon — swift 
death ! ” he cried again, then down the steep fell 
like a fragment of the rock slipped from its face. 

And they who found him said, “ Alas, blind 
Cleon I Had the gods granted him sight this had 
not been 1 ” 

H. T. Johnson. 

By permiasion of the Author, 


LORRAINE, LORRAINE, LORR^iE. 

** Abb you ready for your steeple-chase, Lorraine, 
Lorraine, Lorr^e ? 

Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum,J|^um, 
Barum, Bare©. 

You're booked to ride your capping race to-day at 
Coulterlee, 

You're booked to ride Vindictive, for all the world 
to see. 

To keep him straight, and keep him first, and win 
the race for me. 

Barum, Barum," etc. 

She clasped her new-born baby, poor liOrraine, 
Lorraine, Lorr^e, 

" I cannot ride Vindictive, as any man migjht see. 

And I will not ride Vindictive, with this baby on 
my knee ; 

He's killed a boy, he's killed a man, and why must 
he kill me ? " 

“ Unless you ride Vindictive, Lorraine Lorraine, 
Lorrde, 

Unless you ride Vindictive to-da,y at Coulterlee, 

And land him safe across the brook, and win the 
blank for me. 

It's you may keep* your baby, for you'll got no keep 
from me.” , 
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"Tbafe* liasbanda could be cruel,” said Lorraine, | 
Ix)rrame, Lorrde, | 

« That husbands could be cruel, I have known for 
seasons three ; 

But oh ! to ride Vindictive while a baby cries for 
me, 

And be killed across a fence at last for all the world 
to see 1” 

She mastered young Vindictive — Oh I the gallant 
lass was she, 

And kept him straight and won the race as near 
as near could bo ; 

But he killed her at the brook against a pollard 
willow tree, 

Oh, he killed her at the brook, the brute, for all 
the world to see. 

And no one but the baby cried for poor Lorraine 
Lorr6e. 

Kev. Charles Kingsley. - 
permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


THE LAST BEDOUBT. 

Kaceltevo’s slope still felt 

The cannon’s bolt and the rifles’ pelt ; 

Eor a last redoubt up the hill remained, 

By the Buss yet held, by the Turk not gained. 

Mehemet Ali stroked his beard ; 

His lips were clinched and his look was weird ; 
Bound him were ranks of his ragged folk, 

Their faces blackened with blood and smoke 1 

** Cl ear me the Muscovite out 1 ” he cried, 
Thent^&emme of ” Allah ! ” echoed wide, 

And the rifles were clutched, and the bayonets 
lowered. 

And on to the last redoubt they poured. 

One fell, and a second quickly stopped 
The gap that he left when he reeled and dropped ; 
The second, — a third straight filled his place ; 
lihe third, — ^and a fourth kept up the race. 

Many a fpz in the mud was ^rushed. 

Many a thnoat that cheered was hushed, 

Many a heart that sought the crest, 

Found Allah’s throne and a houri’s breast. 

Over th^ corpses the living sprang, 

And the ridge with their musket-battle rang. 

Till the forces that lined the last redeubt 
Could see their faoes and hear their shout. 

'■ % 

In th^ redoubt a fair form towered, 

T^hat cheered up the brave and c^jid the coward ; 
Bj^diahing blade with a gallant air, 

Hifi head erect and his temples bare. 


** Fly ! they are on us ! ” his men implored ; 

But he waved them on with waving sword. 

“ It cannot be held ; ’tis 110 shame to go.” 

But he stood with his face set hard to the foe. 

Then clung they about him, and tugged, and 
knelt : 

He ^rew a pistol from out* his belt, 

And fired it blank at the first who set 
Foot on the edge of the parapet. 

Over that first one toppled ; but on 
Clambered \;he rest till their bayonets shone. 

As hurriedly fled his men dismayed, 

Not a bayonet’s length from the length of his 
blade. 

“ Yield I ” But aloft his steel he flashed, 

And down on their steel it ringing clashed, 

Then back he reeled with a bladeless hilt, 

His honour full, but his life-blood spilt. 

Mehemet Ali, came and saw 

The riddled breast and the tender jaw. 

“ Make him a bier of your arms,” he said, 

“ And daintily bury this dainty dead.” 

They lifted him up from the dabbled ground ; 

His limbs were shapely, and soft and round, 

No down on his lip, on his cheek no shade — 

“ Bismillah 1 ” they cried, “ 'tis an Infidel maid ! ” 

** Dig her a grave where she stood and fell, 

’Gainst the jackals’ scratch and the vulture’s 
smell. 

Did* the Muscovite men like their maidens fight, 

In their lines we had scarcely supped to-night.” 

So a deeper trench ’mong the trenches there 
Was dug, for the form as brave as fair ; 

And none, till the Judgment trump and shout. 
Shall drive her out of the Last Redoubt. 

Alfred Austin. 

By permission of the Author. 


GILRAY’S FLOWER-POT. 

I CHARGE Gilray’s unreasonableness to his ignoble 
passion for cigarettes ; and the story of his flower- 
pot has therefore an obvious moral. The want of 
dignity he displayed about that flower-pot, on his 
return to London, woulcf Jiave made any one sorry 
for him. I had my own work to look after, and 
really could not be*tendmg his chrysanthemum all 
day. After he came back, however, there was no 
reasoning with him, and I admit that I never did 
water his plant, though always intending to do so. 

The ^eat mistak© was in not leaving the flower- 
pot in charge of William J ohn. No doubt I readily 
promised to attend to it, but Gilray deceived me by 
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■pedking as if tli0 watering of a plant was the 
merest pastime. He had to leave Iiondon for a 
ihort provincial totir, and, as I see now, took ad- 
vantage of my go6d nature. 

As Gilray had owned his fiower-pot for several 
months, during which time (I take him at his 
word) he had watered it daily, he must have known 
he was misleading me. *He said that you got *into 
the way of watering a flower-pot regularly just as 
you wind up your watch. That certainly is not 
the case* I always wind up my watch, and I never 
watered the flower pot. Of course, if 3f had been 
living in Gilray’s rooms with the thing always 
before my eyes I might have done so. 1 proposed 
to take it into my chambers at the time ; but he 
would l^ot hear of that. Why ? How Gilray came 
by his chrysanthemum I do not inquire; but 
whether, in the circumstances, he should not have 
made a clean breast of it to me is another matter. 
Undoubtedly it was an unusual thing to put a man 
to the trouble of watering a chrysanthemum daily 
without giving him its history. My own belief has 
always been that he got it in exchange for a pair 
of boots and his old dressing-gown. He hints that 
it was a present ; but, as one who knows him well, 
I may say that he is the last person a lady vrould 
be likely to give a chrysanthemum to. Besides, if 
he was so proud of the plant, he should have stayed 
at home and watered it himself. 

He says that I never meant to water it, which 
is not only a mistake but unkind. My plan was 
to run downstairs immediately after dinner every 
evening and give it a thorough watering. One 
thing or another, however, came in the way* I 
often remembered about the chrysanthemum while 
I was in the office ; but even Gilray could hardly 
have expected me to ask leave of absence merely 
to run home and water his plant. You must draw 
the line somewhere, even in a Government office. 
When I reached home I was tired, inclined to take 
things easily, and not at all in a proper condition 
for watering flower-pots. Then Arcadians would 
drop in. I put it to any sensible man or woman, 
could I have been expected to give up my friends 
for the sake of a chrysanthemum ? Again, it was 
my custom of an evening, if not disturbed, to retire 
with my pipe into my cane chair, and there pass 
the hours communing with great minds, or when 
the mood was on me, trifling with a novel. Often 
when I was in the middle of a chapter Gilray’s 
flower-pot stood up before my eyes crying for water. 
He does not believe this, but it is the solemn truth. 
At those moments it was ' touch-and-go whether 
I watered his chrysanthemum or not. Where I 
lost myself was in not hurrying to his rooms at 
once with a tumbler. I said to myself that I 
would go when I had finished my pipe ; but by 
that time the flower-pot had escaped my memory. 
This may have been weakness ; all I know is that 
I should have saved myself much annoyance if I 
had risen and watered the chrysanthemum then 


and there. But would it not have been ’rather 
hard on me to have had to forsake my books for 
the sake of Gilray's flowers and flower-pots and 
plants and things ? What right has a man to go 
and make a garden of his chambers 9 
All the three weeks he was aWay, Gilray kept 
pestering me with letters about his, chrysanthemum. 
He seemed to have no faith* in file — a detestable 
thing in a man who calls himself your friend. I 
had promised to water his flower-pot ; and between 
friends a promise is surely sufficient. It is not so, 
however, when Gih-ay is one of them. I soon hated 
the sight of my name in his handwriting. It was 
not as if he had said outright, that he wrote 
entirely to know whether I was watering his plant. 
His references to it were introduced with all the 
appearance of after-thoughts. Often they took the 
form of postscripts : “ By the way, are you water- 
ing my chrysanthemum ? " or “ The chrysanthemum 
ought to be a beauty by this time ; ” or, “ You must 
be quite an adept now at watering plants.” Gilray 
declares now that in answer to one of these infamous 
epistles, I wrote to him saying that I “had just 
been watering his chrysanthemum.” My belief is 
that I did no such thing ; or if I did, I meant to 
water it iis soon as I had finished my letter, (He 
has never been able to bring this borne to me, he 
says, because he burned my correspondence. As 
if a business man would destroy such a letter !) It 
was yet more annoying when Gilray took to post- 
cards. To hear the postman’s knock kJid then 
discover, when you are expecting an important 
communication, that it is only a post-card about 
a flower-pot — that is really too bad. And then I 
consider that some of the post-cards bordered upon 
insult. One of them said, “ What about chrysan- 
themum? — reply at once.” Thw was just like 
Gilray’s overbearing way ; but 1 Anaweredii^htely, 
and (so far as I knew) truthfully, Chrysanthemum 
all right.” 

Knowing that there was no explaining things to 
Gilray, I redoubled my exertions to water his 
flower-pot as the day for his return drew near. 
Once, indeed, when I rang for water, I could not for 
the life of me remember what I wanted it for when 
it was brought. Had I had any forethought I 
should have let the tumbler stand just as It was to 
show it to Gilray on his return. But, unfortunately, 
William John had misunderstood what I wanted 
the water for, and put a decanter down beside it. 
Another time, I was actually on the stair, rushing 
to Gilray’s door, when I met the housekeeper, and 
stopping to talk to her, lost my opportunity again. 
To show how honestly anxious I. was to fulfil my 
promise, I need only add that I was several times 
awakened in the watches of the night by a haunting 
consciousness that I had foiyjotten to water Gilray’s 
flower-pot. On these occasions I spared no trouble 
to remember again in the morning. I reached out 
of bed to a chair ' and turned it upside down, so 
that the sight of it when I rose might remind me, 
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^h»fc I had something to do. With the same object 
I carossed the ton^ and poket on the floor. Giiray 
maintains that instead of playing ** fool’s tricks’* 
like these (“ fool’s tricks I ”) I should have got up 
and gone at once to his rooms with my water-bottle. 
What! and disturbed my neighbours? Besides, 
could I reasonably be expected to risk catching my 
death of cold for the sake of a wretched chrysan- 
themum ? One reads of men doing such things for 
young ladies who seek lilies in dangerous ponds, or 
edelweiss on overhanging cliffs. But Gilray was 
not my sweetheart, nor, I feel certain, any other 
person’s. 

I now com© to the day prior to Gilray’s return. 
I had just reached the office when I remembered 
about the chrysanthemum. It was my last chance. 
If 1 watered it once I should be in a position to 
state that, whatever condition it might be in, I had 
certainly been watering it. I jumped into a hansom, 
told the cabby to drive to the Inn, and twenty 
Minutes afterwards had one hand on Gilray’s door, 
while the other held the largest water-can in the 
house. Opening the door, I rushed in. The can 
nearly fell from my hand. There was no flower- 
pot. I rang the bell. “ Mr. Gilray’s chrysanthe- 
mum ! ” I cried. What do you think William John 
said ? He coolly told me that the plant was dead, 
and had been flung out days ago. I went to the 
theatre that night to keep myself from tliinking. 
All the next day I contrived to remain out of 
Gilray’a sight. When we met he was stiff and 
polite. He did not say a word about the chrysan- 
themum for a week, and then it all came out with a 
rush. I let him talk. With the servants flinging 
out the flower-pots faster than I could water them, 
what more could I have done ? A coolness between 
us was inevitable. This I regretted, but my mind 
up on one point: I would never do 
Gib ay a favour again. 

J. M. Barrie. 

JEVom “ My Lady Nicotine." 

By ^ermi$sion of tlie Author, 


THE TTRBMAN’S LOYE. 

Ott ho, sir, she’s not my own youngster, that golden- 
haired lassie of five, 

But I think T , may say that I love her more ’an 
anything else that’s alive. 

Got a story? Law bless yer, she's got one— she’s 
mine through a saddish mishap ; 

And it’s funny to find us together, for I’m not a 
marrying chap. ^ 

Ter see I’d a pal named Jim I)awson-*-he was 
one of this ’ere brigade — 

Ah, he was a mate if you like, •sir, as true and as 
good as they’re made. 


We was chums and fast friends, and there’s nothing 
as ever our friendship once shook ; 

I think we was summ’at like David and Jonathan, 
sir, in “ The Book.’’ 

Time passed, and he got a young woman, a straight, 
nice, fresh-coloured young lass, 

But she was a cut above him — belonged to a 
Ihupperer class. 

Still he loved her, and she loved him, leastways, 
of course she must surely have done, 

For there can’t be a woman is living as wouldn’t 
have loved such a one. 

Her folks didn’t like it a bit, though — they thought 
it a biggish come down 

For their girl to take up with a fireman, as was 
nothing at all in the town ; 

And so when a chap all palaver, a gent who could 
argue and chouse. 

Somehow got the blind side the mother — and she, 
mind, was boss of that house — 

Why what could a girl do agin’ ’em, when father 
and mother agieed ? 

Although ’twas tlie shamefullest business, on my 
life, sir, as I ever seed ; 

For it was the brass as he wanted — Well—/ should 
’er “gone” straight for him ; 

However, one day she was married, and the bride- 
groom, sir — wasn’t poor Jim. 

* 

He didn't say much at the time, though I saw and 
I knew what he felt. 

For he grew far-away- like and silent, and he’d put 
on his helmet and belt 

At, times like as if he warn’t with us, and didn’t 
hear naught as was said — 

I mean as to chaffin’ and jokin’ — but for dooty, he 
was on it, sir — dead. 

He came to me cryiiT one mornin’, and let out a 
lot of his grief, 

Told me all about her, how she’d married a brute 
of a bully and thief. 

He’d just then been lagged, had the husband, and 
he’d cleaned out her father, the cur ; 

And although he dain’t tell me this, sir, I know 
that Jim’s wages kept her. 

A.nd there was a chili by the marriage, a girl just 
about a year old — 

That’.s the one, sir, a-niissin’ the dolly, with the 
curls there a-sliinin’ like gold. 

Well, one day came a call — we were out and away 
in a twink — the old style, 

And before ybu could tighten a buckle we’d done a 
good couple of mile ; 

Jim was stand in’ right up on the engine — I can see 
him quite pl^iin, it seems now — 

With the look as I spoke of that fixed yer, and 
held yer, you couldn’t tell how. 

On a sudden he yelled like a luney, and his face 
Bf^med with fury a-flame : 

** It’s the street where she lives, true as Heaven — 
by God, too, the house is the same I ” 
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A scramble — a rush — smd a scurry i a cheer from 
the crowd, and a jerk ; 

Smoke^flames, apd a sea af white faces — and the 
boys are all down and at work. 

The clank and the thud of the engine, the hiss of 
the water and fire, 

The glare stiU grows brighter and brighter, .and 
the flame-tongues lick higher and higher. ^ 

“ There’s a woman and child in an attic I ” — from 
the yard at the back comes a shout — 

** Oh saye them, and don’t lose a moment, for the 
house must be almost burnt out I ”, 

I was there like a shot, you can bet, sir — ^we’d 
worked the escape from the street, 

And cleared out the building, as we thought — but 
there, at the back, we w'ere beat ; 

For there at the top-attic window stood the girl 
Jim had lost soon as won, 

And there was that yellow-haired babby, just a- 
clappin’ her hands at the fun. 

Just then the fire burst out beneath ’em, and the 
laugh turned at once to a scream — 

When i think of that picture I shudder — now, it 
seems like an awful bad dream. 

The ladders were too short to reach ’em, besides 
there was fire all below — 

It was death to attempt at a rescue — ^we men 
stood like struck with a blow ; 

We was taken aback and quite dazed like, with a 
feeling as if we should choke, 

And then came again a great quiet, broke by fire- 
cracks an’ rushings of smoke ; 

Then a wail like an animal wounded, and a cry 
came despairing and wild. 

Can no one come up here and help us ? If you 
cannot save me, save my child ! ” 

There are times when a man’s heart stands stiU,$ir, 
and the blood seems a-bursting his head. 

That was just how I felt standing helpless — no 
more good there than if I was dead ; 

Then I- made a mad rush for a ladder, and I 
struggled and yelled as if cracked — 

If the boys hadn’t held on like demons, I’d been 
burnt to a coke — that’s a fact. 

The smoke in black bundles came rolling, with 
flame-forks a-darting all through, 

And still you could hear that voice crying, and 
the screams of the baby-girl too. 

They was hid — and now seen — when that minute 
such a cheer went up straight from the 
crowd — 

I don’t think the Archangel’s trumpet will, to me, 
be as welcome and load ; 

For there on the roof was Jim Dawson a-scrambling 
right over the place c 

Where the mother and child was a-standing, with 
again that rum look on his face I 
On ho came, slippin’ down to the spouting, clawing 
on to the tiles like a cat j < 

Then he lay at full length in the gutter, and 
stretched out his arm for the brat. 


The flames blew aside for on© instant, and We saw 
he’d the child in his grm, 

But how he get back to^hc roof-top, I never 
could tell, with no slip. 

A roar, then a still as was ddath^like, as again he 
came down to the spout, 

And lay once again on his face, sir, and stretched 
foi^h his arm right straight out. 

Like a man as is drowning^ she cayght at his 
strong loving hand in despaii^ — 

“ He has got her 1 ” — “ Good heavens ! he’s slip- 
ping ! ” For a moment he hung in the air — 

Then, thud ! he came down on the pavement — 
miss’d the tarpaulin just by a shave, 

And she — ^fell back again in the window ; the fire 
was her end and her grave. 

As he was, burnt and broken, we took him right 
ofl* to the ’ospital nigh ; 

But I knew when I looked in his face, sir, he 
was only took there just to die. 

» • » « e 

And he died in my arms saying, ** Annie ! ” and 
he smiled like he’d used to at me. 

The girl as he loved was named Annie— it’s the 
name of that youngster yer see. 

James J. Blood. 

By permission of the Author » 


TO MY NEIGHBOUR’S DOG. 

0 1 siUENCE that eternal clamour 
Which vexes so the Poet’s soul, 

Beats in his brain like ringing hammer 
Thy loud discordant ha/rcarolU. 

With wails, ** bow-wows ! ” and “ woofs uid 
bowlings 

No rest our nerves or echoes know ; 

Of snarlings, yelpings gruntinp, growlings, 

“ Man wants but little here Wow.” 

The slightest thing — a chirping sparrow— 

Can make thee give Oerberean tongue 
To sounds which pierce my very marrow. 

Thou art the noisiest tyke unhung I 

How can I write a pleasant stoiy, 

Or touch the soft poetic lute % 

0, for a dagger, sharp and goiy, 

With “ rift ” to “ make thy music mute I ** 

I’ve stufied my ears with wool of cotton, 

I’ve wrapp’d my head in thickest »hawl| 

But no 1 — unceasing — unfoi^otten, 

Thy voice can penetrate through all. 

I scarce can see thee in that garden j 
Thy kennel lies beyond my keU, 
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Btit oh ! — I Awr enough to harden 
My heart against ^th dogs and men. 

IVe written letters to thy master. 

Complaining, threatening, but in vain; 

I wish some nautical disaster 
Would drown thy bark beneath the main. 

Whether in anger, grief, or larking, 

Thy notes are harsh as croaking frogs ; 

Would I could banish thee to Barking, 

Or chain thee to the Isle of Dogs. 

I'd like to launch the deadly lasso. 

And lynch thee up to yonder tree ; 

Then never more thy blatant basso 
Could torture me to this degree. 

Ill give some ragged boy a shilling 
To drug thee dead with poison'd meat, 

Thou “ Barkis,” who is always “ willing ” 

To “ murder sleep ” in my retreat. 

Yes, show thy teeth, thou canine Carker, 

A pistol, which, in burglar slang, 

Is call'd a “ bull-dog,” or a “ barker,” 

Would fitly end thee with a bang. 

Thy war-whoop rouses fierce Bellona 
With “ dogs of war ” within my breast ; 

Take that I — there ! now I’ve thrown a ah ! 
Die, dread disturber of my rest 1 

Bang ! crash ! with loud and startling sound, it 
Just misses him / — ^a lost endeavour ; 

I’ve snjash’d two panes of glass, confound it I 
And Snaiio’s barking worse than ever ! 

Walter Parke. 

Bfi§>3rx^8ion of the Avihor. 


THE ABBOT’S CURSE. 


Upon the sunny plains of Ardres the tourney lists 



met ; 

Where the ruddy Lion ramped upon his standard’s 
massy fold, 

And the Lilies l^unted freely o'er the Field of Cloth 
of Gold. 

The trumpets rang their challenge; straight for 
England and‘for France 

Two tried and trusty champions stood forth to 
break a lance 

The Kings enthrone nhove thempooked proudly 
on the tyro* 

Who stood there m thw haSmess, their knightly 
'task to,dM 


King Francis smiled his royal smile, and gave liis 
royal hand. 

As bending to his charger's mane Do Biron took 
his stand ; 

Said King Harry to Ralph Assheton, “ Strike hard 
in England's name ! 

Then ask the victor’s boon of me, I will not baulk 
1 thy claim I ” 

'Mid roll of drum and clash of steel the trumpets 
pealed “ Advance ! ” 

And brave De Biron bit the dust before the Asshe- 
ton’s lance ; 

The English cheer rose merrily ; for their warrior 
good at need, 

As lowly at his sovereign's knee he bent his boon 
to plead. 

“ A royal grace I ask, my liege : give me the broad 
Church lands 

Where, imder Pendle’s lofty crest, old WTialley’s 
tower stands : 

Where the Hodder and the Ribble crisp to the 
moorland breeze, 

And the Abbot looks from Whalley Head, the lord 
of all he sees.” 

King Harry laughed a jovial laugh, “Well does 
the proverb say — 

‘ He who would 'ware the Assheton grip, must give 
the Assheton way.’ 

Go, take thy state at Whalley, and, the cowls all 
driven forth, 

I'll pledge thee in their sack when next I see my 
• gallant North.” 

With parchment and with mandate, all in King 
Henry’s name. 

With riders fierce to back him, to Whalley Assheton 
came, 

Where proud in robe and mitre, beneath the Holy 
Rood, 

The sacrilegious robber the dauntless priest with- 
stood. 

But what could ban or courage do, or faith in force 
Divine, 

When strong hands burst the sacred doors and 
swept away the shrine ? 

Before the flush of sunset died upon the Ribble’s 
breast, 

They hanged the fearless Abbot on WTialley’s lofty 
crest. 

But, as they bore him to his fate, beneath the quiet 
skies, 

He turned and looked, in solemn wrath, straight 
in Ralph Assheton’s eyes. 

“ Thou hast thy will, oh, man of blood ! I neither 

f lead nor pray, 

call on earth and heaven to witness what I 
siiy. 
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“I shall Ho beneath tho cold grey stone, in yon 
holy house of prayer, 

And thou and thine wilt rule the vale I found and 
kept so fair j 

But, so sure as kith and kin of thine seek fair St. 
Mary's shrine, 

They die, who dare in pride of place to tread that 
rest of mine J ' 

** And, by the God who judges ’twixt thee and me 
to-night, 

His wrath, before the year is out, thy haughty 
head shall smite ; 

Thou canst drag me to my martyrdom, canst stop 
this passing breath : 

Thou canst not stay this curse of mine — I doom 
thee in my death 1 ” 

The thunder-clouds were resting on Pendle like a 
frown, 

When o'er the Abbot’s slaughter May skies looked 
darkly down. 

Twas 'mid the July roses, that in baronial pride 

Balph Asshetou led to Whalley Church a fair and 
happy bride. 

Swift, with the reckless stride of one who feared 
nor man nor God, 

O’er the stone that marked his victim's rest, up to 
the shrine he trod ; 

When the winter snows were lying on moorland, 
glen, and plain, 

From Whalley’s stately portals passed Ralph 
Assheton’s funeral train. 

Over the hills of Ijancashire three hundred years 
have flown. 

And the Abbot’s titles moulder fast on his memorial 
stone ; 

But still the curse he spoke of old its mystic power 
keeps, 

And still an Assheton shrinks to pass where in 
the aisle he sleeps. 

The Hodder and the Bibble run glittering to the 
sea ; 

Green grows the turf at Whalley, her woods wave 
fair and free ; 

The grey old church stands steadfastly by Pendle’s 
lofty head, 

And the legend of the Asshetons broods ever o’er 

dead. 

Susan 'K. Phillips. 

By pervmnon of iKe J.uBwr. 


BREAKING IN A BICYCLE. * 

I KNOW no newly acquired art that gives a per- 
son such a feeling of exhilaration as the balancing 
oneself on a spidery bicycle, and flying through the 
air on the top of it, at ever so many miles an hour. 
I suppose that when man first masters the science 
of flying he will feel something as a person does in 
the earlier days of his bicycle riding, ^he wheel 
runs along a smooth road requiring such little 
exertion to propel it, that it is no wonder one feels 
as if the gods had bestowed new powers upon him. 
All the ills of life fade away for the time being and 
become trivial. 

Never shall I forget my amazement when I saw 
a human being for the first time on one of those 
wheels which we now call the ordinary bicycle. It 
seemed to me then anything but ordinary. In due 
time I tackled one of these machines at a riding- 
school. The result was that in a certain number of 
rounds the machine floored me every time, drawing 
first, second, and third blood. As I had some work 
to do in this world I abandoned the attempt, not 
wishing to break myself into little pieces. On 
various occasions since then I have endeavoured to 
train up a bicycle in the way it should go, and 
always without success. 

But one day a friend of mine told me that the 
real way to acquire the bicycle habit was to get a 
machine of my own. 

“ As long," said, he as you simply depend on 
hired machines you won’t learn, because you have 
nothing at stake ; but once you spend good money 
for a first-class bicycle you are then compelled to 
learn, or else there is so much cash thrown away." 

This seemed very reasonable, so I pondered upon 
it, and then bought the biggest book on cydiug 
that is published; a very expensive book, outNoLt^ 
volumes of the Badminton Library, jsdited by a 
real lord, and illustrated by a princOf-Hft prince of 
the brush — named Joseph Pei^ell, wbo is a cycler 
himself, and he draws very pctures of the 

machine. I studied up this voli^e Jm.d was amazed 
to see how easy it was to ride a blit^cle. I then took 
the advice of the book a.s to whicit particular ma- 
chine to buy. It gives several to a descrip- 
tion of the Rover safety, invei||^ by Mr. J. K. 
Sfcarley, and I learned that that mtebine had none 
of the vices which were so prominent in tbbse bi- 
cycles with which I had been herefefore brought 
into contact. On the Rover it was impossible to 
take a header. The machine also would not slip 
sideways In the mud. It has numerous other ad- 
vantages, for a list of which I refer all inquirers to 
the cycling volume of the Badminton Library. 

So I had a Rover made to measure — for they 
measure you for a bicycle jusi^^ if you were get- 
ting a p^ of trousers made— apd the other day 
the machine was delivered in good shape wimped 
up in brown paper. ^ , 

At the back part of my bouse were is a iotne* 
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what Targe lawn that costs me ever so much a year 
for having a lazy man with a lawn-mower go over 
it two or three times a month. I tho'ught I would 
make things interesting for this mao the next time 
he came with his lawn-mower by practising over 
the grass with my new bicycle. 

The machine was a beautiful one, nickel -plated 
everywhere that nickel would stick on it, and so 
light that you could easily pick it up in one hand, 
grasping it by the backbone. It seemed almost too 
pretty for a rough-and-tumble fight, even on the 
velvetty lawn, and I had some thought of putting 
it back in its brown paper again and hiring a 
second-hand machine to learn on ; but as the Kover 
was guaranteed to hang together under almost any 
circutnstances I concluded to go ahead with it. I 
put my left foot on the step that extends out from 
the hub of the hind wheel, and hopping with my 
right foot, pushed it ahead of me. The machine 
behaved beautifully, but perhaps that was because 
I hopped the whole length of the lawn, and had 
not the courage to jximp up into the saddle. On 
the next round my natural bravery returned to me, 
and I raised myself above the machine and sat down 
somewhat emphatically and not too comfortably. 
The Rover seemed to be amazed at this, for with a 
large space of lawn to wander over, it promptly 
dashed over the border to the left, then with a wild 
swoop to the rignt, fell and landed me in a rose- 
bush. Nothing seemed to be broken except the 
bush, 80 I tackled it again and again and again. 
The result of the first morning’s work was that I 
could place myself in the saddle and trundle along 
the lawn, hanging on like grim death to the handle 
bar, hut without daring to put my feet on the 
pedals. 

I discovered more dificrent muscles in my own 
bc]Ni|l.»thsaa I had any idea I possessed. Every bone 
and sinew ached, not with the falls, for I had been 
singularly lucky in that respect, but with the exer- 
tion of hopping alojig after the machine, and 
springing into the saddle and straining every nerve 
to keep the combination from going over. 

Not to make too long a story of it, I may say 
that for thi’ee days the machine and I discussed 
this matter,’ and every morning when I led it out 
on to the lawn I seemed at first to know less about 
balancing myself than I had done when I quitted 
the business the day before. Perhaps during the 
night the machine had thought up some new 
tricks. 

At last I rose up very early one morning, long 
before the season-ticket man began to pass my 
house to go to the railway station for his London 
train. I felt that the lawn was getting too small 
for me. I could now work the pedals reasonably 
well, and stagger abqiit the place from one end to 
the other of the grass-plot, but I could not turn 
around ; for when I attempted to do so the machine 
would swoop like a hawk into^one of the flower- 
beds or into a convenient piece of shrubbery. 


Our neighbourhood is a quiet one, and the street, 
at most times, is not quite so busy as the Strand. 
I expected to have it, all to myself in the early 
morning out, but in this I reckemed without the 
milkman. I had no idea before that the matutinal 
milkman was such a fiend in human shape. He 
drives a vehicle modelled after the old Roman 
chariots, and he drives at a rate of speed that ia 
something appalling. The moment 1 got on my 
bicycle in the road some accursed milkman would 
come tearing up, and taking it for granted that I 
knew all about bicycle steering, he never paid the 
slightest attention to me. Consequently I came 
within an ace of being smashed up into pieces on 
several occasions ; and after steering my machine 
up on the sidewalk and into the fence to get out of 
his way, I used language that I knew must have 
turned most of the milk in that neighbourhood 
sour. 

One morning, thoroughly discouraged with the 
business, I got out on the street a little later than 
usual, so as to b© rid of the milkman. One pecu- 
liarity of a bicycle seems to be that, although ^ou 
are reasonably successful on your last interview 
with it, the next you seem to have to begin all over 
again. This particular morning I was more than 
usually discouraged, and had practically made up 
my mind to sell the machine. All at once I found 
myself in the saddle, and realised that I had run 
along several rods without any serious wobbling. 
On and on and on we went with a beautiful sense 
of smoothness, ease and exhilaration. I turned in 
to the main coaching road with my heart in my 
mouth, but my feet still on the pedals, and I exe- 
cuted a turn witliout disaster. There was now a 
straight stretch ahead of me for miles on a smooth 
and excellent road. 

“ Surely,” said I to myself, “ the time is come 
when my neck is to be broken. This docility on 
the part of the Rover can lead to nothing but 
disaster.” Nevertheless, on and on we went, and 
after travelling for about a mile and coming to a 
wide part in the thoroughfare, I took a sweep 
around with amazing success, and travelled back 
again. It seemed to be an unbelievable thing, but 
actually I had succeeded in teaching that bicycle 
how to carry a man as a man should be carried. 

After this I thought, that before taking a jour- 
ney from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s house, it 
•would be just as well if I learned how to get off 
the machine in a less wholesale manner than I had 
been in the habit of doing. It is a very simple 
thing to get off a machine as an expert bicycler 
does it. I suppose each man has his own particular 
way of descending, but the friend who taught me 
allowed the left pedal to reach its lowest point, and 
then airily flung his right leg over the hind wheel 
and so lightly down to the ground. It is not so 
simpler as it seems. I found that, witkout any 
extraordinary effort on my part, it was quit© 
possible for my right heel to catch somewhere in 
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the hind wheel or thesad&j and while it is true I 
got off, the machine always came down on top of 
me. However, I soon learned the trick and felt 
once more that X owned the earth. 

The next point was turning round. Uven at the 
moment of writing I cannot say much about this 
and will not venture to instruct my fellows, because 
it is an art which I have not yet mastered. My 
Rover will go beautifully in a straight line, but it 
betrays too great an eagerness to suit me in turning 
round. It seems to want to do it in a swoop and 
trying to accomplish too much in a restricted space 
and a given limited portion of time ; we invariably 
come down together in company. I hope to master 
this feat before proceeding to write a book of 
instruction for would-be bicyclers. 

The other morning Fate followed me in a curious 
way, but in a shape in which it has followed many 
a man before, and wiU doubtless do again. Fate 
assumed the shape of a woman, and she sat in a little 
cart pulled by a silly, diminutive pony, whose small, 
quick hoofs went patter, patter, patter on the hard 
road. I resolved to go in a quiet Surrey lane that 
led into the country for some miles, and was out of 
the reach even of suburban London. This is a beauti- 
ful lane, reasonably level, winding narrowly between 
hedges and fine tall trees. It was a favourite walk 
of mine before I took to bicycling, and in the 
spring of the year, with the laik singing high above, 
and the less exalted birds melodious in the trees 
and hedges, it is a lane of comfort and joy. I had 
hardly met anybody in this lane, and so it struck 
me as a good place in which to practise, free from 
the admiring gaze of the suburban resident. . 

When I started out for this secluded thorough- 
fare I heard behind me the patter, patter, patter 
of the idiotic hoofs of that pony. I dared not turn 
round my head to see how close it was, and so 
resolved to put on a burst of speed, and get away 
from it. Ihe swiftness with which I went also 
filled me with fear, for if I happened to meet any- 
thing I felt sure I would run directly into it. In 
spite of my hurry the fiendish driver seemed bent 
upon keeping up with me, and the patter, patter, 
patter sounded as distinctly as ever. I felt I had 
not quite knowledge enough yet of the art of 
cycling to run a race with even the most insignifi- 
cant pony on these islands, so I slowed up and, with 
my heart in my mouth, endeavoured to do the 
getting off trick, which I had so successfully accom- 
plished in my own back-yard. Alas I I forgot the 
combination and came down with ' a clattering 
smash right across the road. ■ The woman pulled 
in the pony and was kind enough not to run over 
the bicycle and myself. ^ 

I limped with the machine to the side of the 
road and let her go past. I suppose the woman 
had just as much right on that road as I had, but 
that was no particular consolation to me. <■ 

I did not get on the machine again, but walked 
beside it along a foot-path that cut across a comer 


and got quickly into the quiet lane. There was, as 
I expected, nobody in sight. I was somewhat 
shocked to find the lane rather narrower than it 
had seemed to be when 1 walked along it, and I 
never noticed before how deep the ditch was on 
each side under the hedges. There would be no 
room for wobbling. However, the road was dear 
and that was one consolation. 

I mounted on the Rover and away we went. 
Would you believe that I had hardly gone a quarter 
of a mile when I heard behind me the patter, 
patter, patter of those diaboUcal hoofs ? And it 
was evident that that pony was gaining upon me, 
and that the woman was driving up with the 
mercilessness that a woman nearly always uses 
towards any animal of an equine nature. I felt 
sure that if I let her pass me she would be certain 
to take some turning and get behind me again 
within a few minutes. I put on my best liclm of 
speed and turning a corner, saw to my disquietude, 
a meditative man with his hands behind him, walk- 
ing right in the middle of the road, some distance 
ahead of me. This, with the patter behind me, 
completed my discomfiture. I glanced over my 
shoulder to see how close that wretched pony was, 
and what happened next I can't exactly remember. 
The machine seemed to jump from the middle of 
the road right down into the middle of the ditch, 
and my head and shoulders were instantly half-way 
through one of the prickliest hedges that it has 
ever been my ill luck to encounter. The horrified 
woman pulled up her pony, and asked anxiously if 
I was hurt. 

Oh, no," I said, “ I am merely doing this for 
amusement. Please drive on and put that little 
pony safely in some stable with a lock on it." 

The woman seemed offended and drove on. 

I painfully extracted myself from the hedgSMiaid 
expected once more to find my bicycle in pieces. 
Why I did not break its backbone as I came down 
into that ditch I don’t know, |>ecause I am anything 
but a light weight. I was covered with scib-tches 
and the bicycle was covered with mud. I ^ot 
painfully out and pulled the bicycle up to the side 
of the road, where we sat 4own together and 
consoled with each other. 

I scraped the mud off the znachiuo' as Well as I 
could, and patched up my own bruises and once 
more got on the Rover and now, with no j^ny to 
molest me or make me afraid, started down th6> 
lane. 

At another turning I came upon the meditative 
man in the middle of the road, still slowly progr^s- 
ing with his back towards me. I had for|^otten all 
about him. I rang the waming^bell, tuad glancing 
over his shoulder, he stepped aside and left me 
practically the whole lane tq^pass upon. I was 
very much afraid there would not be room enough, 
and my fears were only too well realized. Coming 
up alongside of him the machine, with that touch 
of the devil which every bicycle has, gave a wild 
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Bvoop’ right down on him, and I oiine within an 
inch of taking the man’s nose off. ^ 

He sprang hack in alarm, and 1 just missed going 
into the ditch first on one side and then on the 
other. He evidently thought I did it on purpose, 
for he shook his fist in the air and cursed loudly. 

have given you the whole road,” he cried, 
«and yet you must try your tricks on me, you 
scoundrel.”, 

I dared not trust myself in trying to get off and 
apologize to him, so 1 paddled on silently ahead 
until I was out of the sound of his voice ; and I 
have no doubt that he wrote a letter to the papers 
showing what demons bicyclists are. 

This is a faithful record of my expertness on 
a pneumatic-tyred Rover of the 1895 pattern up 
to date. 

Robert Barb. 

£^permution of the AvIKor, 


DON’T CEARE. 

{Dorsetshire DialecL) 

At the feast, I do mind very well all the vo’ks 

Wer a-took in a happer^n storm. 

But we chaps took the maidens, an^ kept ’em wi’ 
clokes 

Under shelter, all dry an’ all warm ; 

An’ to my lot veil Jeane, that’s my bride. 

That did titter, a-hung at my zide ; 

Zaid her aunt, “ Why the vo’k ’ull talk finely o’ 
you,” 

crigd she, “ I don’t ceare if they do.” 

W^hen the time o’ the feast wer agean a-come 
round, 

An’ the vok wer a-gatherid woonce mwore. 

Why she guess’d if she went there, she’d soon be 
a-vound 

An' a-took seafely hwome to her door. 

Kaid her mother, “ ’Tis sure to be wet.” 

Zaid her cousin, “ ’T’ull rain by zunzet.” 

Zaid her aunt, “Why the clouds there do look 
black an' Wue,” 

An* zaid she, “ I, don’t ceare if they do.” 

An’, at last^ when ^e own’d I mid meake her my 
bride, 

Vor to help me, an’ sheSre all my lot. 

An’ wi’ faithvulness keep all her life at my zide, 

'^ough my way mid be happy or not. 

•Zaid her neighboui»|, “ Why wedlock’s a clog, 

An’ a wife's a-tied up lik’ a dog.” 

Zaid her aunt,' “ You’ll vind trials enough vor 
to rue,” 

An’ said she, ** I don’t ceUre if I do ” 


Now she’s married, an* still in the midst ov her 
twoils 

She’s as happy’s the daylight is Jong, 

She do goo out abroad wi’ her feace vull o’ smiles, 
An’ do work in the house wi’ a zong. 

An,’ zays woone, “ She don’t grieve, you can tell.” 
Zays another, “ Why, don’t she look well ! ” 

Zays her aunt, “Why the young vo’k do envy 
you two,” 

An’, zays she, “ I don’t ceare if they do.” 

Now vor me I can zing in my business abrode, 
Though'the storm do beat down on my poll. 
There’s a wife-brighten’d vier at the end o’ my road. 
An ’ her love vor the jay o* my soul. 

Out o’ door I wi’ rogues mid be tried : 

Out o’ door be brow-beaten wi’ pride ; 

Men mid scowl out o’door, if my wife is but true — 
Let ’em scowl, “ I don't ceare if they do.” 

Rev. William Barnes. 

JBy permission of 

Messrs. Kkgan Paul, TrUbnee, Tbenoh, & Co. 


THE PRIEST’S LEAP. 

A Legend, of the Penal Times, 

The priest is out upon the hill before the dawn of 
day, 

Through shadows deep, o'er rugged ground, he 
treads his painful way ; 

A peasant’s homely garb he wears, that none but 
friendly eyes 

May know who dares to walk abroad beneath that 
rough disguise. 

Inside lus coat and near his heart lies what he 
treasures most, 

For there a tiny silver case enshrines the Sacred 
Host. 

Adoring as he goes, he seeks a cabin low and rude, 

To nourish there a fainting soul with God’s ap- 
pointed food — 

For so it is within the land whose brave dnd faith- 
ful race 

In other days made all the isle a bright and holy 
place, 

Its temples are in ruins now, its altars overthrown. 

Its hermits’* cells in cliff' and cave are tenantless 
and lone ; 

The ancient race are broken down, their power is 
passed away, 

Poor helots, plundered and despised, they tread 
the soil to-day. 

But yet ; though fallen their fortunes be, through 
want, and woe, and ill. 

Close hid, and fondly Igved, they keep their priests 
amongst them still — 
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Their faithful priests, who, though by law con- 
demned, denounced, and banned, “ 

Will not forsake^heir suffering flocks, or quit the 
stricken land; 

The morning brightens as he goes, the little hut is 
near. 

When runs a peasant to hiS side, and speaks iifto 
his ear: 

** Fly, father, fly ; the spies are out ; theyVo 
watched you on your way ; 

They’ve brought the soldiers on your track, to 
seize you or to slay ! ^ 

Quick, father dear I here stands my horse ; no whip 
or spur he’ll need ; 

Mount you at once upon his back, and put him to 
his speed ; 

And then what course you’d better take ’tis God 
alone that knows. 

Before you spreads a stormy sea, behind you come 
your foes : 

But mount at once and dash away ; take chance 
for field or flood, 

And God may raise his hand to-day to foil those 
men of blood ! ” 

Up sprang the priest, away he rode, but ere a mile 
was run, 

Right in his path he saw the flash of bayonets in 
the sun ; 

He turned his horse’s head, and sped along the 
way he came, 

But oh ! there too his hunters fast were closing on 
their game I 

Straight forward then he faced his steed, and urged 
him with his hand. 

To where the cliff stood high and sheer above the 
sea-beat strand. 

Then from the soldiers and the spies arose a joyful 
cheer. 

Their toilsome chase was well-nigh o’er, the wishedi 
for end was near ; 

They stretched their eager hands to pluck the rider 
from his seat — 

A few more lusty strides and they might swing 
him to their feet ; 

For now betwixt hirn and the verge, are scarce ten 
feet 6f ground^ 

But, stay I Good God ! out o’er the cliff the horse 
is seen to bound ! 

The soldiers hasten to the spot, they gaze around, 
below — 

No splash disturbs the waves that ‘keep their 
smooth and even flow, ' • 

From their green depths no form of man or horse 
is seeiSL to rise, < 

Far down upon the stormy strand no mangled 
body lies: 

Look up I look up I” a soldier shouts. Oh, what 
a sight is there 1 o 

Behold, the priest, on hors^ack still, is speeding 
thx’ough the air ; ” 


They looked, and lol the words were true*, and 
trembling with affright, 

•Diey saw the vision pierce the blue and vanish from 
their sight. 

Three miles away across the bay a group with 
wondering eyes 

Saw some strange speck come rushing fast towards 
them from the skies. 

A bird they deemed it first to be; they watched 
its course, and soon 

They thought it some black burning mass flung 
from the sun or moon ; 

It neared the earth — their hearts beat fast — they 
held their breath with awe. 

As clear, and clearer still — the horse — and then 
the man they saw I 

They shut their eyes, they stopped their ears, to 
spare tlieir hearts the shock 

As steed and rider both came down and struck the 
solid rock ! 

Ay, on the solid rock they struck, but never made 
a sound ; 

No horrid mass of flesh and blood was scattered all 
around ; 

For when the horse fell on his knees, and when 
the priest was thrown 

A little forward, and his hands came down upon 
the stone, 

That instant, by God’s potent will, the flinty rock 
became 

Like moistened clay, or wax that yields before a 
glowing flame. 

Unhurt, unharmed, the priest arose, and with a 
joyful start, 

He pressed his hand upon his breast — the Host 
was near his heart. ^ 

Long years have passed away since then, in sun- 
shine, wind, and rain. 

But still of that terrific leap the wondrous marks 
remain ; 

On the high cliff from which he sprang, now 
deemed a sacred place, 

The prints left by the horse’s hoofs are plain for 
all to trace, 

And still the stone where he alit whoever likes may 
view, . 

And see the signs and tokens there that prove the 
story true; 

May feel and count each notch and line, may 
measure, if he please. 

The dint made by the horse’s head, the grooves 
sunk by his knees, 

And place his fingers in the holes — for there they 
are to-day — 

Made by the fingers of the pri^li wholeapefi across 
the bay. ; 

!'■ T. B. SULLTYAN. 

By permission of the Anther, 
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A TEEEIBLE ENCOUOTBR WITH 
A SJSTAKE. 

My wife had made me a present of a superb walk- 
ing-stick. This walking-stick waS a combination 
of strength and elegance. It was handsome enough 
to figure at a church parade in Hyde Park, and 
strong enough to fell an ox with. 

In my, peregrinations through the Bush of 
Australia, this stick was always with me. It was 
a stout support and a weapon of defence in case of 
nedd. If ever a snake had confronted me, I leave 
you to guess the reception he would have got. 
Talk about mincemeat !•— well, never mind, I won’t 
brag 1 

I have a perfect horror of snakes — those pests 
of Central Australia — and so, as soon as I had 
arrived in the country, I made every inquiry as to 
the best methods of protecting oneself against the 
dangerous reptiles. 

“Cover your legs with leather gaiters,” I was 
told, “ and then,^»with a good tough stick in your 
hand, you need have no fear.” 

Thereupon I was enlightened as to the infallible 
manner of slaying the enemy without the sligh lest< 
danger to the slayer. 

“Avoid placing yourself behind or in front 
your snake— behind especially — but it side 

on, grip your stick hard, and bring it d()v\ n on its 
back with all your might: Bang!— i here you 
are; you have broken its slippery h])> ml column, 
and your snake is soon as dead as a tloor-nail.” 

Over and over again people said to me, “ Surely 
you will not return to Europe without being able 
to say to your compatriots, ‘ I killed a serpent' in 
Australia, and this is how it was done ! Every 
Frenchman who has travelled in far countries is 
mippoE^d to be more or less tinged with tar- 
tarinade. 

All that is very well ; but I am a prudent man, 
and I said to myself, “ Instead of a Frenchman 
telling his fellow-countrymen how to kill a snake, 
it might just as likely end in a snake telling its 
friends and family how to polish off a Frenchman.” 
That would never do at all. 

However, when I was in the Bush, wandering 
about armed with that new stout walking-stick, I 
went through the r6le that I might be called upon 
to enact at any moment, and I killed them by 
hundreds — the snakes that were not there. Not 
one escaped alive. Just a tremendous whack, and 
the thing v^as done exactly as my friends had told 
me : “ Bang ! — there you are.” 

In the cane of two enemies, the one who is first 
discovered hy the other is half beaten. And so 
the snake I feared especially was the one hidden 
in the grass or the^ead wood with which the Bush 
is strewn, and which, being walked upon, has a 
way of entering an energetic protest in the form 
of a bite on your calf, befoite you have time to 
know where you 'are. 


But the snake that I dreaded most of all was 
the one which insinuates itself at evening into 
people’s houses, glides into a bedroom, and quietly 
curls up in the bed. 

A snake will never attack you unless you tread 
on it, or put yourself in the path to its liole ; and 
if, ever you find one in your bed, do not disturb it, 
and it will not disturb you. This is the kind of 
thing I was told by every one who had had any 
sort of acquaintance with snakes ; but in spite of 
all that, I remained convinced that if ever I, a full- 
grown man, found a snake in my bed, I should 
scream like any of Miss Tomkin’s schoolgirls. 

I arrived one evening in a town situated in the 
interior of New South Wales. The season was 
what the inhabitants of those parts called spring ; 
one hundred and five degrees of heat at midday, 
and ninety at nine in the evening — regular snake 
weather. Not a leaf stirred; one could scarcely 
breathe in the leaden atmosphere ; the little town 
was right in the Bush. Behind the hotel where I 
had alighted ran a small river, that furnished 
the establishment with mosquitoes of an energy 
and voracity beyond competition. The cookery in 
that hotel was atrocious. Like poor dead Polonius, 
we, the guests, were at a feast — not where we ate 
but where we were eaten. Before retiring to rest 
on tlie first night, I had a chat with the landlord, 
who informed me that the district was infested 
with snakes. The close vicinity of the Bush and 
of the river, added to the intense heat, naturally 
rendered the town a likely resort for snakes. That 
very afternoon my host had killed one, measuring 
mght feet, in one of his flower-beds. “ And,” he 
said, “ the plague of it is, that the brutes are con- 
stantly getting into the house and hiding in the 
bedrooms.” 

For an hour we talked snakes. It was enough 
to fill my dreams with the most horrid, tortuous 
.nightmares. When I left him for the night, I 
was careful to bear in mind his last words : “ I 

always recommend travellers to look well into the 
corners of their rooms, and to close their windows 
before getting into bed.” 

You may imagine whether I searched my room 
in every part; in the corners and under the 
furniture, but above all, under the b€fli and in 
the bed. I carefully prodded, with that good 
stick of mine, the bed-coverings and the pillows. 
I do believe, upon my word, I searched the inside 
of the chest of drawers. 

No snakes anyi^here. 

Quite reassured, I closed the window, undressed, 
put out the light, and got into bed. 

The heat wa# stifling, perfectly sickening. 

Presently some mosquitoes began to buzz around 
my head, intoning the battle-cry that heralds a 
combat without quarter. There were curtains, 
but jfith holes in them ; worse than none. It is 
generally so in Au'^tralian hotels. The consequence 
is that when the beast is inside he cannot get out. 
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A duel d mort. You or he must die. That buzz 
of the mosquitoes is as irritating as thb whizzing of 
bullets on the battle-field, but with this difierence, 
however, that thehall which has just gone singing 
past you has gone for ever, while the buzz of the 
mosquito announces that the danger is very present 
and battle is about to begin. ^ 

As a protection for my head, and at the risk of 
suffocation, I drew the sheet over my face, and 
then, bathed in perspiration and breathing with 
difficulty, I tried to forget in sleep real mosquitoes 
and imaginary snakes. 

I believe I slept for a few minutes. The heat 
was such that I felt as if I were burning and 
panting in a boiling- water bath. It was impossible 
to endure it longer, so I resolved to give my hands 
nnd arms over to the mosquitoes. Keeping the 
sheet over my face, I put my arms outside and 
laid my hands on the quilt. 

No, really, I am not more of a coward than yon, 
gallant reader, but then and there my blood froze 
in my veins. I had laid my hand down on a snake 
that was stretched out beside me on the bed I I 
had almost grasped it, indeed. Yes, a snake, a real, 
long, round snake, cold and immobile as death. 

Snakes are heavy sleepers, and this slept pro- 
foundly. It was perfectly still. Gently I drew my 
hand in under the sheet again. 

I repeat, I am no more of a coward than you ; 
neither am I more brave. But if I found myself 
face to face with a lion, and I had a good gun in 
hand, I am perfectly convinced that I would have 
the necessary stmg froid to send him a well-directed 
bullet before giving him the time to help himself 
to a slice of my anatomy. But a snake in the 
blackness of night there beside me, and I lying 
unarmed, defenceless, without protection of any 
kind, and next to naked. The situation appeared 
desperate, horrible. 

I have always had a horror of all crawling 
things, especially of cold and damp ones. I never 
oould touch a fish even. If I had been the first 
man, the humap race would have been spared a 
great deal, for I could never have eaten an apple 
in the company of a serpent, even if it had ^en 
shared by the loveliest woman in the world. I 
would rather meet a ravening wolf at the corner of 
a wood, than know that there was hiding in my 
bedroom a centipede, a scorpion, a fat spider, or 
«ven an inoffensive black beetle. A lizard would 
make me take to my heels. 

A snake, just fancy I 

A cold perspiration broke* out all over me. I 
was glued to the bed, paralysed with fright. 

What was to be done ? 

Get up and fly ? Yes, no doubt ; but what if I 
woke it up and it nailed me to the door ? To lie 
still and wait for daylight appeared to be the wisest 
thing to do after all. Yes, much the wisest. ^ But 
alas ! it could scarcely be midnight yet, and never, 
never should I be able to endure that living night- 
mare for seven mortal hours. 


The snake moved pot a fmusoli neither did I, 
What seemed strange to me was||hat this snake 
slept stretched out stoiight, insteaul|f being curled 
up, as his species generally ^r^ in^lrepose. By 
means of an inperceptible movement if my knees, 
I came to the conclusion that it mist be about 
three feet long. This is the length di the terrible 
death-adder. It made my poor brain reel to think 
that the horrid brute was there ready Ip give me 
my death when it should wake up. / 

Another plan suggested itself / roll the quilt 
very softly, and, wrapping it oyer the creature, 
strangle it. Yes, yes ; but the rjoom. was in dense 
darkness, and I should be runPing a great risk. 
It might wriggle deftly from my grasp, and dart 
its poisoned fangs into my arm ; 

No ; some other plan ; but first and foremost a 
light, a light at any price. 

Haunted by visions of lAocoons, father and 
family, feverish, half crazy, dripping with perspira- 
tion, the darkness multiplied my sufferings, and 
made the situation seem terrible, *nay, hopeless. 

Then I had a few calm pioments — thanks to the 
idea that death caused by a snake-bite is painless. 
You go to sleep and do not wake any more, that's 
all. I thought of Cleopatra. Heigho ! far better 
die like that than of gout or rheumatism. 

Stop a moment, though 1 I had rather not die 
of that or of anything else to-night. To die a 
painless death is dying aU the same, and I feel so 
grateful to be alive I 

I was going crazy, and I felt that a light was the 
only thing that could bring back my wits. I would 
have no more suspense. I would strike a match 
and have the enemy face to face, or rather on the 
side, as people had all recommended. 

The snake was there on the bed, still immobile, 
soundly asleep, never dreaming that a man> neaisj^ 
six feet, strong, healthy, and in the prime of life, 
was trembling at the side of it— a loathsome thing 
about an inch and a half round and scarcely three 
feet long. 

I put out my right arm and reached the match- 
box that stood on a table by the fo^. This was a 
little manoeuvre which took quite ten minuites to 
execute. Without moving, and after frantic pre- 
cautions, I succeeded in lighting the candle^ The 
light appalled me at first. The snake would cer- 
tainly wake up, and the duel would begin, * 

The snake moved not. 

I grew emboldened, and went so far as to uncover 
half my head and steal a glance down the bed. 
There it was, sure enough, motionless still, and still 
as straight as a line. I took courage, and, after 
ten minutes spent in imperceptible efforts, I arrived 
at the edge of the bed at last, and stealthily 
vacated it. I was going to Upok for my trusty 
walking-stick, resolved to sell my life as dearly as 
possible. I looked on the mantelpiece, on the 
of drawers, in every romer of the room. No stick, 
ffust my fate again. Where on earth cottld that 
stick be? 
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I turned towards the bed again. 

I took up the light, ajid, feeling now 'once more 
in full possession of my faculties, drew near and 
looked at the snake. 

* ♦ * « » 

Well, well ! Is it possible for a man to be such 
a fool ? 

Max O’Reli.. 

JPVom **John JBttM <& Co.** 

CopyrigU of Messrs. F. WaSne & Co. 


THE GIBL OF CASTLEBAR. 

The bugle hom was sounding through the streets 
of Castlebar, 

And many a gallant soldier was bound unto the 
war, 

And one upon the Staball Hill, his sweetheart by 
his side, 

Swore many a rounded warlike oath, that she should 
be his bride. 

** 0 Maggie ! ” cried the Corporal, “ There’s war 
across the sea, 

And when I’m parted from thee, I would you’d 
pray for me. 

And I will tell you what you’ll do, wher I am far 
away; 

You’ll come up to the Staball, and kneel for me, 
and pray.” 

And this to him she promised, and this to him she 
said, 

stiU be ever true to thee, be thou alive or 
dead I 

I’ll still be ever true to thee, and 0, if thou dost 
fall. 

Thy soul at eve will find me here, upon the old 
StabaU.” 

And then he swore a clinker oath, of what a venge- 
ful doom 

Would him befall, who dared to win her from him ; 
then the bloom 

Came to her cheek again. “ 0 Jim, I’ll never love 
but you?’ 

“ I’m blowed but I’m the same I ” he cried, and 
then they tore in two I 

She saw heif Soldier leaving, she heard the music 
sweet, 

■Of ** The Girl I left behind me,” sounding sadly up 
the street; 

Slie saw the' shrielSmg engine that bore him far 
away, 

tl?hen went bacic to the Staball v to weep for him and 
pray. ; 


And as the summer faded, and gloaming nights 
came round, 

A maid anon was kneeling upon that trysting 
ground, 

And fearless of the winter, and of its falling snow, 

That maiden sweet, and constant, unto her tryst 
would go. 

Tin on a certain evening a stranger in the town 

Came sauntering up the StabaU, and found her 
kneeling down ; 

He tipped her on the shoulder, and speaking soft 
and Ijw, 

“ O what on earth possesses you, to pray upon the 
snow ? ” 

She told him aU her story then, and why so kneel- 
ing there. 

She told him of her sorrowed heart, the object of 
her prayer, 

She told him of her soldier lad, so far across the sea, 

“ I’d like to be a soldier lad, with you to love I ” 
said he. 

Said he, You’re very lonely : If you have need to 
pray, 

I’ll come agrah ! and help you with * Amens,’ if I 
may ; 

It’s very hard acushla 1 to pray alone each night,” 

And the colleen shyly answered, “She thought 
perhaps he might.” 

The tryst became more social, for while the colleen 
prayed, 

The stranger tooted “ Amens ” imto the kneeling 
, maid, 

Until at last he muttered, “ This pantomime must 
stop, 

I’ll buy the ring to-morrow : I’ve got a watch to 
pop!” 

« * » « « 

At length the war was over, she heard the beaten 
drum. 

And up again thro’ Castlebar the scarlet men did 
come ; 

Her heart grew cold within her, to think how 
wroth he’d be 

To learn she had been faithless while he ^was o’er 
the sea. 

Then pleading to her husband, “ 0 hide yourself ! ” 
she said, 

“ Aye, even up the chimbledy, or undhemate the 
bed ? • 

For if he ketches how* 1 of you, I don’t know what 
hell do, 

It’s maybe let ^is gun go ofif, an* maybe kill the 
two! 

“ FU try and coax the grannies to break it to him 
first, 

For it he’s towld it sudden by me, ’twill be the 
worst; 
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They'll have to put it softly, I cannot he his bride. 

So while I’m gon;e to tell them, do you run off an’ 
hide,” 

♦ * « « * 

“ 0 break it to him, Grannies, the shocking news,” 
she said, 

** That I have wed another, and him I cannot wed. 

O put it to him gently, for great will be his pain, 

That we’ll never more be meeting on the Staball 
Hill again.” 

They broke it to him softly, ’twas in a publie bar, 

A foaming pint before him, and on his krow a scar ; 

They broke it to him gently, and spoke it to him 
plain, 

He needn't think to meet her on the Staball Hill 
again. 

He swigged the pint before him, then heaved a 
bitter sigh, 

“ What ? blow mo, you’re a-chaCln’ ! ” “ O divil 

a word o’ lie ! ” 

Then first he took his shako and tossed it to the 
roof, 

Then to each nervous grannie, Here take the 
blooming loof.” 

** Come, wots yer shout for liquor? It’s deuced 
well ! ” cried he, 

“ I'm buckled to a blackimoor, I met beyond the 
sea; 

You've taken a load from off of me ! my mind is 
now at par, 

She wouldn’t have left a ribbon on the Girl of 
Castlebar ! ” 

W. Theodore Parkes. 

From Tlip. Spook Ballads. 

By permission of the Author. 


THAT PKOXJD YOHNG MAN. 

It was a young tourist, the brave and the free — 
So loudly, so strongly, so sweetly sang he; 

He was (Pressed, as he should be, in Clieviot check, 
And gaily and chirply roamed he the deck. 

Prom his neck hung his glass, from his chain hung 
a charm ; 

A lorgnette suspended by strap ’neath his arm ; 

A shiny-topped straw on the back of his head — 
His cl|seks, though not pallid, were wanting in red. 

His gloves in his pocket he wore on that dj^. 

To give both his hands, if they wanted, faif' play ; 
Por the deck seemed to rise up, and then down to 
sink, *. 

And I saw an old sailor the steward to wink. 


But the tourist he laughed in the height of his glee 
And at travellers’ tumbles so freely smiled he ; 

He chaffed poor “ Moasoo,” as he yellower grew, 
And he chaffed at a dame who cried, ** Take me 
down, do 1” 

And he grinned at a youth who was terribly ill, 
And he roared as the boy said, “ Oh, keep the boat 
still!” 

And he gave cheery words to the man &t the wheel, 
And sucked a large lemon quite close to the peel. 

And he straight spoke the skipper along o’ the 
weather, 

And they stood by the taffrail so cheery together ; 
And he called all the ailing ones mufis ” and poor 
sailors, 

And declared that the Prench were no better than 
tailors. 

And ho looked o’er the bulwarks so bold and defiant, 
And vowed that he felt all the strength of a giant; 
And again and again, in the midst of his glee, 

He sang out so bravely — so bravely sang he; 

** What ho ! there for Calais ! the ship cleaves the 
sea, 

The paddles boat bravely, the mainsle fills free ; 
’Tis sweet without sickness the ocean to ride, 

And gaily 

{Oh steward / gour o/rm to the side) 

“ Oh, think not, brave seaman^ from foul mdfds-mer 
I suffer ! ’Twas nothing ; I love the brisk air, 
The white-manned sea-horses, the green-heaving 
tide,. 

And grey gulls 

(0/i, steward / your arm tojthe aids) 

“ ’Twas fancy, good fellow ! Ye gods, what a joy 
Is freedom from sickness 1 IVe conquered, my 
boy; 

I feel, oh ! I feel, as I Neptune deride, 

So reckless 

{Ohj steward I yow arm to the side) 

“ Yes, how brisk smells the briny, how soft curls 
the wave ! 

What painful sensations long usage eah save I 
I cross the rough Chann^-^w^k gangways in 
pride. 

And never 

{Oh, steward / yow to ike side) 

“ That wave, how transparent I 

{Just give me a chair) 
The ozone, how nerving ! {G§od sailor take care 1) 
Like a sea-king of old, I defy wind and tide, 

And daring— — 

{Oh^ Steward ! yom arm to the side) 
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« Ttaxiks, steward I What ? Beally I You thought 
I was ill ? 

Absurd I {If Hwsq mgines would ordy keep ttiU/) 

I could eat cho|is or oysters. Last time I hoar 
died; 

While this trip ■ 

(Oh t U stevHird / yotw* arm to the side 1) ” 

It was not the steward, but two of the men, 

Who picked up the tourist so tenderly then — 

For he certainly not quite as crisp as a rusk was, 
But wretchedly limp, and extremely molluscous. 

They lifted him tenderly, lifted with care, 

“ Fashioned so slenderly,” laughingly bare ; 
Unhinged and dismantled, depressed and half dead, 
They took him below, and they popped him to bed — 
Or rather they tucked him, for what he was worth, 
On the top of the shelf that on shipboard’s “a 
berth.” 

But he cared mot a whit did the boat swim or sink. 
And his feeble lips parted, pale brandy to drink ; 
Yea I he cared not a Jot were it hovel or palace, 
Till he reached the smooth water just outside of 
Calais, 

Where they helped him ashore like a sack. 

Oh ! perhaps 

We may all of us be in this state of collapse. 
Moral. 

If ever you go o’er the ocean to roam 
(You had much better stay on the dry land at 
home), 

Take a large piece of lemon, and mind that you 
chew hard — 

If it does you no good, you can call for the 
steward. 

* Geo. Manville Fenn. 

By permission of the Author. 


A PRACTICAL JORE. 

Tom Sheridan was staying at Lord Craven’s, at 
Benham (or, rather, Hampstead), and one day, 
proceeding on a shooting excursion, like Haw- 
thorne, with only “ his dog and his gun,” on foot, 
and unattended by companion or keeper ; the sport 
was bad — the t^rds few and shy — and he walked 
and walked in search of game, until, unconsciously, 
he entered domain of some neighbouring 
squire. 

A very short time after, he perceived advancing 
towards him, at the top of his speed, a jolly, com- 
fortable-looking gentl^an, followed by a servant, 
armed, as it appeared, for conflict. Tom took up 
a position, and waib^ for the .approach of the 
enemy. * ^ 


« Hallo ! you, sir,” said the Squire, when within 
half earshot ; “ what are’ you doing here, sir, oh ? ” 

“ I’m shooting, sir,” said Tom. 

“ Do you know where you are, sir ? ” said the 
Squire. 

“ I’m here, sir,” said Tom. 

“ Here, sir ? ” said the Squire, growing angry ; 

“ and do you know where here is, sir ? These, sir, 
are my manors ; what d’ye think of that, sir, eh ? ” 

“ Why, sir, as to your manners,” said Tom, “ I 
can’t say they seem over agreeable.” 

“ I don’t want any jokes, sir,” said the Squire. 
“I hate jokes. “Who are you, sir? — what are 
you ? ” 

“ Why, sir,” said Tom, “ my name is Sheridan — 

I am staying at Lord Craven’s — I have come out 
for some sport — I have not had any, and I am not 
aware that I am trespassing.” 

“ Sheridan ? ” said the Squire, cooling a little ; 
“ oh, from Lord Craven’s, eh ? Well, sir, I could 
not know that, sir — I ” 

“ Ko, sir,” said Tom ; “ but you need not have 
been in a passion.” 

“ Not in a passion ! Mr. Sheridan,” said the 
Squire. “You don’t know, sir, what these pre- 
serves have cost me, and the pains and trouble I 
have been at with them. It’s all very well for 
you to talk, but if you were in my place, I should 
like to know what you would say upon such an 
occasion.” 

“ Why, sir,” said Tom, “ if I were in your place, 
under all the circumstances, I should say — ‘ I am 
convinced, Mr. Sheridan, you did nob mean to 
ani\oy me ; and, as you look a good deal tired, per- 
haps you’ll come up to my house and take some 
refreshment ? ’ ” 

The Squire was hit hard by this nonchcdcmeef 
and (as the newspapers say), “ it is needless to 
add,” acted upon Sheridan’s suggestion. 

“ So far,” said poor Tom, “ the story tells for me 
— ^now you shall hear the sequel.” 

After having regaled himself at the Squire’s 
house, and having said five hundred more good 
things than he swallowed ; having delighted his 
host, and more than half won the hearts of his wife 
and daughters, the sportsman proceeded on his 
return homewards. * 

In the course of his walk he passed through a 
farmyard ; in the front of a farmhouse was a green, 
in the centre of which was a pond ; in the pond 
were ducks innumerable, swimming and diving ; 
on its verdarit banks a motley group of gallant 
cocks and pert partlet^^ picking and feeding ; the 
farmer was leaning over the hatch of the barn, 
which stood near Jiwo cottages on the side of the 
green. 

Tom Sited to go back with an empty bag, and, 
having failed in his attempts at higher game, it 
struck Ijim as a good joke to ridicule the exploits 
of the day himself, in order to prevent any one else 
doing it for him ; and he thought to carry home a 
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certain number of the domestic inhabitants of the 
pond and its vicinity would serve* the purpose 
admimbly. AcoOi^ngly, he Went up to the farmer, 
and accosted him very civi^, 

“ My good friehd,” said Tom, ** I’ll make you an 
offer.” 

“ A what, sur ? ” said the farmer. , 

“Why,” replied Tom, “I’ve been out all day 
fagging after birds, and haven’t had a shot. Now, 
both my barrels are loaded, and I should like to 
take home something. What shall I give you to 
let me have a shot with each barrel at tijpse duclm 
and fowls — I standing here — and to have whatever 
I kill?” 

“ What sort of a shot are you ? ” asked the 
farmer. 

“ Fairish,” said Tom, “ fairish.” 

“ And to have all you kill ? ” said the farmer, 
“ehl” 

“ Exactly so,” said Tom. 

“ Half a guinea,” said the farmer. 

“That’s too much,” said Tom. “I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do — I’ll give you seven shillings, which 
happens to be all the money I have in my pocket.” 

“ Well,” said the man, “ hand it over.” 

The payment was made. Tom, true to his bar- 
gain, took his post by the barn-door, and let fly 
with one barrel and then with the other ; and such 
quacking and splashing and screaming and flutter- 
ing had never been heard or seen in that place 
before. 

Away ran Tom, and, delighted at his success, 
picked up first a hen, then a chicken, then fished 
out a dying duck or two, and so on, until he num- 
bered eight head of domestic game, with which his 
bag was nobly distended. 

“Those were right good shots sir,” said the 
farmer. 

“ Yes,” said Tom ; “ eight ducks and fowls were 
more than you bargained for, old fellow — ^worth 
rather more, I suspect, than seven shillings, eh ? ” 

“ Why, yes,” said the man, scratching his head ; 
“ I think they be. But what do I care for that — 
they are none of thsm mine / ” 

“ Here,” said Tom, “ I was for once in my life 
leateuj and made off as fast as I could, for fear the 
right oWher of my game should make his appear- 
ance. Not but what I could have given the fellow 
that took me in seven times as much as I did for 
his cunning and coolness.” 

Theodoee Hook. 


BEOTHER' MATTEO. 

Bent, and wrinkled, and worn with age, 
Stooping over the gorgeous page. 

Whereon he had painted with wondrous skill 
Angels of good, and spirits of ill, , 

Brother IVEitteo sat in his cell. 

There was the pallet he knew so well, 


On which he had lain, ah I how many years 1 
How many years since that fateful day 
Which had witnessed his last farewell for aye 
To the world, with its joys, and its hopes and fears 1 
There hung the crucifix, nail’d to the wall. 

His only comfort, to which in all 
His hours of agony and despair 
Brother Matteo had made his prayer. 

The simple table, the single chair, 

The sweet Madonna and Holy Child, 

Gazing upon him with lustre mild, 

Were the only treasures he harbour’d there. 

And through the casement the dying day 
Sent a light, that cast in a marvellous way 
Saddening shadows on every thing. 

A nightingale had begun to sing 
Beneath the lattice, and with a sigh 
He rose, to put his labours by : 

The work of his life, the golden book, 

Where, whoso gave but a passing look, 

Might read, in the wonderful pictures thereon, 

The Gospel according to St. Johii, 

From “ The Word was God ” to “ Follow thou Me,” 
It was all set forth astoundingly. 

To-night it was finished ; his weary pen 
Had traced the beloved Apostle’s Amen, 

And beneath, in a strange, fantastic scroll, 

“ Forgive the faults, and pray for the soul 
Of Brother Matteo, who writ in sin 
The words of comfort contained herein.” 

He rose with a sigh, and opened wide 
The lattice, to welcome the thrilling tide 
Of the nightingale’s song ; and so stood still, 

With his elbow upon the window-sill. 

And his chin on his weary and wasted hand ; 

So stood he, as a man wiU stand 
Who muses upon his bygone days. 

Not on the landscape did he gaze, » 

On the hills and vales that lay at his feet, 

Nothing he saw of the waving trees, 

Or the heavenly light that floods the leas 
When day and night for a moment meet. 

O’er fifty years his look was cast, 

O’er fifty years, to the distant past, 

Ere yet he had seen the^ ^Obpsy walls. 

Or had felt the deadly shadow that falls 
On a heart, too strong, alas ! to break, 

And so end all, for a woman’s sake. 

He had been famous even then, 

And had done great deeds in the sight of men l 
No such miracle ever had been 
As this mighty artist, scarce eighteen, 

Whose canvas glowed with the hosts of heaven. 

To whom it seemed there had been given 
An inner sight, wherewith to see 
The vision of God’s own mystery. 

And he himself, in his sunny hair, 

Was then an embodiment of each fair 
Lithe-limbed, bluet^yed, heroic saint, 

His heart inspired his hand to paint ; 
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Yet gentle ^withal, so that children came 
To smile whenever they heard his name. 

And as he swung through the busy street, 

Yuli many a maiden’s glance would meet 
TTia candid eyes ; but he strode on, 

Unconscious and unscathed — alone \ 

Until one day he saw a face 

That shone with a halo of virgin grace ; 

Meekly and humbly the maiden passed, 

Ko look from her missal did she cast, — 

And he knew the power of love at last. 

I know not how he forced the door 
Of her father’s house ; that wealthy boor 
Held artist-folk in small esteem — 

A merchant prince, whose ships were sent 
To every port in the Orient — 

But the door was forced, and the happy dream 
Orew daily brighter, until at length 
It overwhelmed them in its strength, 

And each to each their love confessed. 

And so, for one brief hour, were blessed. 

For all her father’s pride and wealth. 

He could not woo the maid by stealth. 

But spake right out — and the merchant swore 
He never should cross hia threshold more. 

The days crawled by, and Francesca pined. 

So the old man feigned to change his mind ; 

“ If Ser Paolo ”-^the painter’s name — 

“ Could justify his rising fame 

By some great picture, why he would see ; 

If his faith was staunch, and his love was real, 
And it truly appeared for Francesca’s weal, 

Well, there was no knowing what might not be,” 
With other words, such as people use. 

Who pretend to give what they mean to refuse 
“ And, strangely enough, that very day 
^he F^her Superior of San Jos6 
Had told him they needed an Altarpiece. 

Now, here was a chance ! — a golden fleece I 
Fame and — dvcaU f ” — Paolo heard 
No further, but mounted a steed and spurred 
To Monte Yelino, where hidden lay 
The Monastery of San Jos6. 

For weeks he painted, for weeks he dreamed ; 
The brothers, watching him, said it seemed 
As if he dipped his magic brush 
In his heart’s 0 ^ blood, and not in oil ; 

He took nolrest from his feverish toil. 

And, when they ofierod their ducats, “ Hush I ” 
Said he, “ I yrork for love ! ” — And home 
He rode, with a lover’s haste, to Kome. 

Meanwhile Francesca had been wed 
To Prince Ooma^, upon whose head 
Fifty winters their snows had shed. 

Paolo breathed no sigh or groan, 

But hm heart within him turned to stone. 

He painted no more : it seemed a part 
Of his general hate, that he hated Art ; 


Silent he sat, and sterp and grim, 

And the children grew afraid of him. 

Oh God ! what a mournful change was this ! 

His golden locks, where erst the kiss 
Of Phoebus Apollo loved to dwell, 

In a tangled mass on his shoulders fell ; 

The brightness faded from his eye, 

And his only wish was a wish to die. 

Francesca — ^what shall I' say of her ? 

She stood, a statue, amid the stir 
Of the idle crowd, and the merry strife 
Seemed a show to her, outside her life. 

The only thing that she felt was real 

Was the wound at her heart which would not heal ; 

Yet her keenest pain was that she knew 

Paolo believed she had been untrue, 

For never a message could she send — 

She had crowds of flatterers, but no friend— 

And so, like him, she prayed for the end. 

Somehow, by chance, they met at last, 

In a pleached walk, where the shadow cast 
By the tragic cypress seemed to be 
Fit mantle for their misery. 

Deeply he looked into her eyes — 

For the face may lie, and many lies 
The tongue may speak, but I ween in sooth 
The eyes say naught but the veiy truth. 

One glance sufficed ; there was little need 
Of words, for now he knew indeed 
That all his burden was as naught 
To the load wherewith her soul was fraught ; 

So they spake little, but long they gazed, 

Each upon each, wiiii grief amazed ; 

Till at last, as the breeze the branches stirred, 

This gentler whisper yon might have heard — 

“ I love you more than life I " “ And I 

Shall ever love you till I die ! ” 

“ Sweetheart, good-bye ! ” “ Sweetheart, good- 

bye!” 

He knelt and kissed her silken hem. 

She stooped, and kissed his weary brow ; 
There was no thought of sin in them, 

No thought which God might not allow. 

And so they passed, ,ind were lost to sight 
In the ample bosom of the night. 

A year went by. He strove in vain 
To find some solace for his pain ; 

For, ever and ever, at his heart 

Was the dull despair, and the cruel smart. 

At last he arose, and made his way, 

On foot, to the hills of San Jos4. 

The brethren greeted with glad surprise 
The broken maJh ; hut in his eyes 
They read such a wild and haggard woe 
That they marvelled a man could suffer so. 

His picture was famous far and wide, 

His picture had brought a constant tide 
Of pilgrims to their mountain shrine— 

The Maiden Mother and Child Divine. 
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When to the altar their guest they led; 

Upon its step he leU» m dead ; 

For the Virgin’s ^e he had painted tjiere 
Was Francesca’s facse divihely fair, 

Which he, possassed by a siogle thought^ 

Thus all unwittingly had wrought. 

Ho sought the Frior, and told his tale ‘ 

And prayed to be sheltered within the pale 
Of their holy order, that in its calm 
His heart might hnd some healing balm. 

And so among them he came and went, 

With dreamy eyes on his missal bent, 

Until his novitiate was o’erspent. 

Then came the day when his final vows 
Should bind him for ever to their house. 

With solemn ritual Mass was said 
O’er living Paolo as if he were dead ; 

And when the awful rite was o’er, 

Paolo was, indeed,"'no more — 

And “ Brother Matteo ” rose from the floor. 

The Church was filled with a curious throng. 

To see the rites and to hear the song, 

And through the reverent, kneeling mass 
The long procession had to pass ; 

And Brother Matteo, with downcast eyes, 

Stepped slowly, chanting the litanies. 

As thus he passed, one in the crowd 
Spake in a whisper, that seemed as loud 
To this new Brother of San Jos6, 

As the angel's trumpet on Judgment Day, 

“ Nay, this is well, but a prouder show 
Gonzaga’s funeral was, I trow ! ” 

“ Dead ? ” asked his neighbour. Two days sincd 
They buried with pomp that pompous prince.” 

No more he heard, but his heavy head 
Sank on his breast. Gonzaga dead 1 
Francesca free I Francesca free ! 

Could a merciful God let such things be t 
Within his heart, with a mighty roar, 

A voice replied, Thou fool ! give o’er 1 
Remember, Paolo is no more ! ” 

And since that day, full fifty years 

Had been spent by him in prayers and tears, 

For his heart was too strong, alas, to break. 

And so efid all, for a woman's sake. 

But, as weary day followed weary day, 

He grew more silent, and bent, and grey ; 

His only delight was his work upon 
The Gospel according to St. John ; 

And never did eyes of man behold 
A fairer book than that book' of gold ; 

Vet now his labour of lova was done - 
And he stood and mused in the sef ting sun. 

At matins upon the following day 
His absence was noted with dismay j 
When the monks burst into Matteo’s cell, 

There he stood, whom they loved so well, ^ 
With his elbow upon the window-sill 
And a yearning look in his faded eyes, 


Across the valley, across the bill, 

To the distant haze in the morning sMei 
Where — ^Rome ! the Eternal City lies 1 
They called him, but he spake no word ; 

They called him louder, — he never stirred ; 

At last ! at last I he had found Ms rest 
Upon his Heavenly Master's breast. 

One ha|^d lay on his belovM book, 

And he that had the courage to look, 

Beheld, as a solemn mystery, 

The index fallen, for ^ to see, 

On Christ’s last utterance, “ Follow thou Me!” 

Louis N. PASKBa, 

By p&rmution of Hie Author. 


THE RED THREAD OF HONOUR. 

Eleven men of England 

A breastwork charged in vain ; 

Eleven men of England 

lie stripped, and gashed, and slain. 

Slain — but of foes that guarded 
Their rock-built fortress well ; 

Some twenty had been mastered 
When the last soldier fell. 

Whilst Napier piloted his wondrous way 
Across the sand-waves of the desert sea, 

Then flashed at once, on each fierce clan, dismay. 
Lord of their wild Truckee. 

These missed the glen to which their steps vretce 
bent, 

Mistook a mandate from afar half heard. 

And, in that glorious error, calmly went 
To death without a word. 

The robber-chief mused deeply 
Above those daring dead : 

“ Bring here,” at length, he shouted, 

“ Bring quick, the battle thread. 

Let Eblis blast for ever 
Their souls, if Allah will ; 

But WE will keep unbroken 
The old rules of the Hill. 

“ Before the Ghiznee tiger 
Leapt forth to bum and slay; 

Before the holy Prophet 
Taught our grim tribes to pray ; 

Before Secunder’s lances 

Pierced through each Indian glen $ 

The mountain laws of honour 
Were framed for fearless men, 

** Still, when a chief dies bravely, 

We bind with green one wri||i~ 

Green for the brave ; for heroM 
One crimson thread we twist. 

Say ye, oh, gallant !p!illmen, 

For these, whose life has fled, 
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Which is the fitting colour, 

The grem one or the red ? * 

** Our brethren, laid in honoured graves, may wear 
Their green reward,” each noble savage said ; 

“ To these whom hawks and hungry wolves shall 
tear, 

Who dares deny the red ? ” 

Thus conquering hate, and steadfast to the right, 
Fresh from the heart that haughty verdict came ; 

Beneath a waning moon, each spectral height 
Boiled back its loud reclaim. 

Once more the chief gazed keenly 
Down on those daring dead ; 

From his good sword their hearts’ blood 
Crept to that crimson thread. 

Once more he cried, ** The judgment, 

Good friends, is wise and true, 

But though the red he given, 

Have we not more to do ? 

“ These were not stirred by anger. 

Nor yet by lust made bold ; 

Benown they thought above them, 

Nor did they look for gold. 

To them their leader’s signal 
Was as the voice of God ; 

Dnmoved and uncomplaining, 

The path it showed they trod. 


Prince Eoostum 11.^7 “ >*8®“ 
Which theae had nev. 

** Bnough 1 ” he shouted fier^. 

“ though they ^ ^ 

Bind fast the crimson trophy ° 

•^und BOTH wriate : bind it well. 

Who knows but that great Allah 
May grudge such matchless men, 

With none so decked in heaven 
To the fiends’ flaming den ? ” 


Then all those gallant robbers 
Shouted a stern “ Amen ! ” 

They raised the slaughtered sergeant, 
They raised his mangled ten ; 

And when we found fcheir bodies. 
Left bleaching in the wind, 

Around both wrists in glory 

That crimson thread was twined. 


Then Napier’s knightly heart, touched to the core. 
Rung, like an echo, to that knightly deed ; 

He bade its memory live for evermore, 

That those who run may read. 

Sib F. Hastings Doyle, 
By permission 0/ Messrs. Mac^iillan & Co. 


** As, without sound or struggle, 

The stars unhurrying march. 

Where Allah’s finger guides them, 

Through yonder purple arch, 

These Franks, sublimely silent, 

Without a quickened breath, 

*Went, in the strength of Duty, 

Straight to their goal of death. 

“ If I were now to ask you 
To name our bravest man, 

Ye all at once would answer, 

They called him Mehrab Khan. 

He sleeps among his fathers, 

Dear to our native land, 

With the bright mark he bled for 
Firyi rouud his faithful hand. 

** The songs they sing of Eoostum 
Fill aU the past with light ; 

If truth'he in their music, 

He was a noble knight. 

But were those heroes living, 

And strong for battle still, 

Would Mehrab Khan or Roostum 
Have climbed, like these, the Hill ? ” 

And they replied, « Though Mehrab Khan was 
brfi^v©, « 

As chief, he chose himself what risks to run j 


MY DAUGHTERS COOKERY. 

We used to have oM-fashioned things, like cabbages 
and greens, 

We used to have just common soup, made out of 
pork and beans ; 

But now it’s bouillon, consomm6, and things made 
from a book. 

And Pot au Feu and Julienne, since my daughter’s 
learned to cook. 

We used to have a piece of beef — ^just ordinary 
meat, 

And pickled pigs’ feet, spare-ribs, too, and other 
things to eat ; 

While now it’s fillet and ragdut, and Ieg*of mutton 
braised. 

And macaroni au gratin and sheep's head Hol- 
landaised ; 

Escallops ctla Yersaj^les — d la this and d la that, 

And sweetbread d la Dieppoise — ^it’s enough to kill 
a cat I ° 

But while I sufer deeply, I invariably look 

As if I were delighted that my daughter’s learned 
to cook. 

We have a lot of salad things, with dressing may- 
onnaise, 

In place of oysters, Blue-points fricasseed a dozen 
ways, ^ 
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j,nd peach meringue, 
-ch that is made of plated 

jS have passed away, in silent, sad 
.i. highfalutin* things, but nothing much 

eat. 

while I never say a word, and always pleasant 
look. 

But oh, I’ve had dyspepsia since my daughter’s 
learned to cook 1 


ft 

TOMMY ON “LONDON.” 

“ London is a whopping big place ; it must be 
bigger than all America. There’s always something 
to see, as you go about, which makes it most 
interesting to a stranger. Everywhere the traffic 
is so great that if you want to cross the road you 
have to take the Underground Bail way, or else 
holler to a policeman to conduct you across in 
safety, or you’d be run over in a jiffey. The 
policemen don’t walk up and down the streets all 
day long as they do everywhere else; because there 
they have to stand in the middle of the road to 
keep back the horses and the carriages for the 
public benefit, just like Moses kept back the Red 
Sea for the Israehtes. The City is the queerest 
place I ever saw. Some of the streets are so 
narrow that if sis fat men were to walk alongside 
of one another, they would jam and fairly bust 
themselves. But there are other streets so broad 
that a boy can scarcely see across to the other side; 
and most of them have got such a lot of tele- 
graph wires stretched over them that you can 
hardly see the daylight through them, so if a 
man was to drop from a balloon they would catch 
him, and he wouldn’t hurt himself. There’s not 
much to see on the Underground Railway, except 
a lot of darkness which is relieved by a few gas- 
lamps at respectable intervals, called stations. The 
way to get to these stations is down a sort of 
extra big manhole in the street. When you get 
to the bottom of the steps you find yourself in 
an ordinary railway station without a skylight, and 
by-aad-by you see a bull’s eye lai}.tern come 
rushing out of a great black hole on one side, 
and before you can say Jack Robinson the train 
is right in front of you; and you are pushed 
into one of the carriages by somebody from behind 
to ride through the main sewers under the houses. 
If you was to put your head out of the window 
it might get knocked off, and you would be sorry 
for it ; but most of the passengers shut themselves 
in to keep out the smell and the smoke. When 
the traui pulls up at the bottom of the next man* 


hole the steam from the engine gets all over the 
place, and makes you feel damp and uncomfortable, 
and reminds you of being at borne on a washing 
day. If you want to go up the Monument you 
must be sure and have threepence about you, 
because they make no reduction for boys under 
twelve years of age. The view from the top is 
very grand when you get there, but before yoti do 
you have to walk round and round for more than 
half an hour, and the steps are so narrow that 
there isn’t any room to sit down and rest yourself 
when you are half-way up. I don’t know what 
they built that Monument for except to keep the 
man at the door in threepences as long as ho lives; 
but perhaps he used to be a clerk in what they call 
the Civil Service, and this is how they reward his 
civility. The Tower of London is different from 
the Tower of Babel or any other Tower I ever heard 
about. The only thing I thought interesting about 
the place was the Beefeaters. I didn’t see them 
eating their beef, because they were all busy show- 
ing people round. It must be very nice to be a 
Beefeater, I think. But I was ashamed of that 
Beefeater telling us about the Bloody Tower, where 
the Infant Princes were smothered by order of 
their wicked uncle King Henry the Eighth. He 
ought to have known better than to use such a 
wicked word before strangers. But perhaps he 
never went to Sunday School, and had not the 
blessing of a good, kind mother, as regularly took 
in tracts. They call that place Madame Tussaud’s, 
where you can see the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land, and a great many other celebrated characters, 
all dressed in their Sunday clothes and looking very 
happy. There’s no policeman on the premises there, 
like in other places that you visit, because they’ve 
got a stuffed one of their own, which does as well. 

I found this out when I asked him the way to the* 
Chamber of Horrors. As ho didn’t speak I sat 
down by an old gentleman with an ugly chimney- 
pot hat on, wlio wanted all the seat to iiimself, and 
wouldn’t move up when I asked him to. I was 
just going to dig a pin into him when I saw his 
number, and found out he was stuffed as well.’ The 
Chamber of Horrors is sixpence extra, which is 
aU the public executioner has to live on when his 
work is slack. If you don't want to dream awful 
things at night you had better keep outsidp, and 
spend your money on something else. The Zoo- 
logical Cardens are most interesting at feeding- 
time, which is four o’clock in the aftemopn. Oh ! 
it’s fine fun to see the roaring lions and oilier wild 
animals grabbing at their meat, and being in such 
a hurry for it that they don’t mind eating it raw. 
A boy told me it costs a thousand pounds a week 
to feed the animals. If I was a butcher I should 
try to do business with the Zoological Ardens, 
because it would be worth while* The British 
Museum is a fair sell. There’s nothing to see there 
except antiquities and a lot of dtfirty-looking pigeons 
flying about on the watch for crumbs outsiae. In 
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all tEe big rooms tbafc you have to walk through 
there is a man with a long stick, which I suppose 
is on purpose to prevent the flies from settling on 
the statues. Most of the statues have had their 
arms or their legs, or else their beads knocked off ; 
but they're evidently thought a lot of, because I 
saw more than half a dozen red-haired girls draw- 
ing them as if it was for an examination. The 
mummiea,are all dead, and I don’t see what good 
they are being kept in glass-cases for people to 
stare at, just as if they were something wonderful. 
The only place about the British Museum I cared 
for was the Refreshment Room. The bun I had 
cost twopence, but it must have belonged to one of 
the mummies, for I couldn’t chew it.” 

Leopold Wagner. 

Ci^yrighi of the AviTwr. 


VISIONS. 


With me she dance^^- -till drowsily her eyes “ began 
to blink,” 

And I brought raisin-wine, and said,“ Drink, pretty 
creature, drink.” 

And evermore, when winter comes in his garb of 
, snows, 

And the returning schoolboy is told how fast he 
grows ; 

Shall I — with that soft hand in mine — enact ideal 
Lancers, 

And dream I hear demure remarks, and make im- 
pas^oned answers. 

I know that never, never may her love for me 
return — 

At night I muse upon the fact with undisguised 
concern — 

But ever shall I bless that day : I don’t bless, as a 
rule, 

The days I spent at “Dr. Crabb's Preparatory 
School.” 


In lone Glenartney’s thickets lies couched the 
lordly stag. 

The dreaming terrier’s tail forgets its customary 
wag; 

And plodding ploughmen's weary steps insensibly 
grow quicker. 

As broadening casements light them on towards 
home, or home-brewed liquor. 


And yet we two may meet again — (Be still, my 
throbbing heart !) 

Now rolling years have weaned us from jam and 
raspberry-tart. 

One night I saw a vision — 'twas when musk-roses 
bloom, 

I stood — we stood — upon a rug, in a sumptuous 
dining-room : 


It is in brief the evening — that pure and pleasant 
time. 

When stars break into splendour, and poets into 
rhyme; 

When in the glass of Memory the forms of loved 
ones shine, 

• And when, of course. Miss Goodchild’s is prominent 
in mine. 


Miss Goodchild — Julia Goodchild — how graciously 
you smiled 

Upon my childish passion once, yourself a fair- 
haired child : 

When I was (no doubt) profiting by Dr. Crabb’s 
instruction, 

And sent those streaky lollipops home for your 
fairy suction. 

■** She wore ” her natural “ roses, the night when 
first we met” — 

Her golden hair was gleaming ’neath the coercive 
net : 

^‘Her brow was like the snowdrift,” her step was 
like Queen Mab’s, 

And gone was instantly the heart of every boy at 

Crabb's. 


The parlour boarder chasseed tow’rds her on gi-ace- 
ful limb i 

The onyx: deck’d his bosom|— but her smiles were 
*not few him : 


One hand clasped hers — one easily reposed upon 
my hip — 

And “Bless Ye!” burst abruptly from Mr. 
Goodchild’s hp : 

I raised my brimming eye, and saw in hers an 
answering gleam — 

My heart beat wildly — and I awoke, and lo I it was 
a dream. 

C. S. CALVERLEy. 

Pypermwaiono/Mrs. Calveeley. 


THE FIRST-FOOT. * 

Bright the firelight touched his portrait hanging 
on our humble wall, 

But a sweeter life was in us, with a deejjer, 
purer glow — ^ 

He was coming home, our darling — fair and frank, 
and broad and tall — 

First-foot Qfi our simple threshold, covered with 
the New Year’s snow. 

“ Twelve o’clock will strike, dear wife, before the 
^ train comes in to-night,” 

Said my husband in the doorway, he, too, glad at 
heart and gay ; 
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And li© turned a step to meet me as I whispered, 
soft and light, 

“,Let him enter first,” and smiling at my words 
ho went away. 

Then I turned, my own heart bursting at the joy 
about to come* ^ 

Drew the chair a little nearer to the glowing 
evening fire ; 

Heard in freaks of my own fancy all the laughter 
and the hum 

Of a well-known voice that whisper’d ever at my 
least desire. 

Fondly to myself I pictured all his much-prized 
honours won, 

Earnest of the future harvests that the years 
would open up ; 

Caught a hundred whispers rising with this burden 
still, “ our son ; ” 

0 ! a mother’s joy has not one drop of gall within 
the cup. 

Then I went, and by the window watch’d with 
eager gazing eye 

All the distant railway lights that slowly came in 
sight to me ; 

Question’d to myself, “Now, which of these far 
lights is bringing nigh 

Our first-foot for the New Year in one little 
hour to be ? ” 

But a deep chill, like a viper’s touch, crept through 
me as 1 stood, 

Bringing hand-in-hand a terror, as behind the 
farthest light 

B.ose another in the darkness, that like one great 
splash of blood, 

Gleam’d like a murder seen of God within the 
folds of night. 

Rooted to the place I stood, and watch’d its steady, 
fiery gleam, 

All my pulses in my being beating as in act to 
fail; 

And my heart sank down within me, like a stone 
flung in the stream, 

As behind it rose an engine’s whistle with a 

4' ghostly waiL 

I 

For at that drear whistle all the years broke from 
their rusty hands, 

Each one teeming with its fatal slip that hap- 
pen’d in a breath — 

How a traitor wheel, or pointsman’s hasty clutch of 
faithless hands, 

Scattered broadcast human liveo to grace the 
silent feast of death. 

Oh ! what battles hope had all that weary hour 
with countless fears ; ^ 

What deep, silent prayers rose upward that the 
lips still fail’d to speak ; 


What deep pain within the bosom, with its load of 
unwept tears 

That would not give one kindly drop to soften 
brow or cheek? 

Came the hour at last, and striking, each stroke 
sounded like a knell, 

Bodeful of some fate— but hark! a sound of 
footsteps at the gate, 

And my tears burst from their prison, and rose 
upward like a well, 

At the coming joy about to crown my long and 
weary wait. 

Then I heard the sound of whispers faint, as if in 
awe suppress’d, 

And with all my wild, deep dread within, I 
open’d up the door — 

Saw a burden in strange arms, and in their silence 
found the rest — 

0, my God ! first-foot in Heaven ! and for days 
I knew no more. 

Slowly dawn’d the truth upon me, as my life came 
back again — 

How a signal, clear a moment to the engine- 
driver’s eye, 

Brought him on with ringing rush and crash, 
against and through the train ! 

And my life’s one hope lay mangled in that 
sudden shock and cry 1 

Years have pass’d, but still that time brings round 
the great red light to me ; 

With it come the solemn footsteps, and the 
whispers, hush’d and low ; 

And again the door is open’d, -while like one struck 
dumb, I see 

My darling’s blood with that round light upon* 
the ghastly snow, 

Alexaitdee Andebson. 

By permission of the Author, 


ONE OR TWO! 

A DUOLOGUE. : 

Bertha. Blanceeb. 

Scene. — A gardm or park. A geat in mUre 
the stage. 

[Bertha and Blanche enter htfsriedl^ Jfrmn 
opposite 

Bertha. Blanche I 
Blanche. Bertha ! 

Bertha. I have smh news for you 1 
Blanche. Sohavelforyou^d^. * 

Bertha. Ob, Blanche, how shall 1 tell you? 
I — I am engaged. 

Blanche. [Somem^t coldly. "I Indeed ? 

Bertha. Yes. Berhaps I ought not to have 
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told you so abruptly. I hope it doesn’t make 
you 

Blanoub. Make me vrhat ? 

Beetha. [Hesitofo'ngf.] "Well — a-—may I say, just 
a little — a very little— envious % 

Blanche. [TbssirwjrAefAcofl?.] Envious? Oh dear 
no I Not in the least, Because, the fact is, / am 
engaged too. 

Beetha.* \Surpri8ed^ hut not very warmly^ No? 

Blanch®. Yes, I am engaged to one of the best, 
dearest fellows in the world, 

Beetha, How very strange I Now that is just 
what I have to say of my lover. 

Blanche. Oh, Bertha I Aren’t we lucky to have 
become engaged to two such nice men ? But when 
did it happen ? 

Beetha. Only yesterday morning. 

Blanche. And I promised to be his only yester- 
day evening. 

Bertha. That is very curious, indeed. But I 
must tell you all about it. I had come out quite 
early to see the sun rise, and met him at the bot- 
tom of the hill. 

Blanche. Keally ? And I had gone to the top 
of the hill to see the sun set, when he came up and i 
proposed to me. 

Beetha. It is quite extraordinary. But I have 
not yet told you what my dear boy is like. 

Blanche. No. And I am burning to hear. 
[They I wonder whether your intended is as 

tall as mine. 

Beetha. Is he tall ? Well, my lover is quite 
six feet. 

Blanche. Yes. That is just his height. And 
he has the most beautiful fair hair. 

Beetha. Dear me ! Why his hair is fair too, 
and he has such a lovely moustache and beard, 
both ex(|bisitoly trimmed. 

BliANCHE. Why, that is the exact description 
of my intended, so far. One would almost think 
they were twins. 

Beetha. It te funny. Then he told me that I 
was the very first girl he had ever loved. 

Blanche* Precisely his words to me. At least 
he said he had never loved any girl before. 

[The girh pause and look at each other with 
just sign of uneasiness^ 

Beetha. Blanche, this is a very singular coinci- 
dence — ^veiy. [Inflects for a momeni.J What is 
tfie profession of your lover ? 

Blanche. The law — be is at the Bar. 

Beetha. [Misvng hastily— while Blanche does the 
SffiJWe.} The law ? At the Bar ? Wfiy, my lover 
as a barrister too I 

Bianche* Ob) Bertha, this is strange indeed! 
But you hd%e nota^ld me his name — and yet — 
and yet— don't speak— I almost fear to ask it. 

Bertha, i.Aud I hardly dare to tell you — for, 
oh, Blanohb dsar, I have a hor^'ible suspicion, 

BuAMomsi, And so have 1. 


Bertha. let us only tell a little bit of their 
names at a time. 

Blanche. M.y lover’s Christian name begins 
with an P. 

Beetha. So does his. 

Blanche. And ends with a K. 

Bertha. The same — the same in his case. But 
tell me, what are the first and last letters of his 
surname ? 

Blanche. Another F and an R. 

Bertea. [Facing the stage in great agitation.] Oh, 
Blanche, Blanche, it must be the same I We have 
both been deceived. It is the same man who has 
proposed to both of us. 

Blanche. Oh, if that should be ? But no, no, 
I could not believe such a thing of my dear IVed- 
erick. 

Bertha. Frederick ? Why, my lover’s name 
is Frank ! 

Blanche. No ? And his other name is not 
Fowler ? 

Bertha. Certainly not. It is Fisher. 

Blanche. What a relief I Then they must be 
different persons after all. 

Bertha. [Douhtfully?^ It would seem^ so. But 
there is a strange, an almost suspicious likeness be- 
tween the names. Suppose — oh suppose — they 
— he — altered them to deceive us. 

Blancele. It is dreadful to think of — but 
possible. 

Bertha. Blanche, I am beginning to be horribly 
afraid that you have been the victim of a cruel 
fraud. 

•Blanche. I, dear ? No, you, 

Bertha. How can that be ? Frank proposed 
to me first — ^that is yesterday morning. 

Blanche. But he — or at least Frederick — pro- 
posed to me afterwards — in the evening. 

Bertha. What of that ? 

Blanche. What of that 1 Don’t you see? If 
your Frank and my Frederick are one and the 
same person, he must have altered his mind during 
the day. 

Bertha. That is very unlikely. And to tell 
you the truth, Blanche, I don’t think it at all nice 
of you to say so. ^ 

Blanche. But what else could I say ? I was 
the last one to be proposed to, so I am “up to date.” 

Bertha. [Angrily.] That is, you mean to say 
that I am out of date. Thank you. 

Blanche., I could hot say anything so rude. 

Bertha. Perhaps, not, but you meant it. 

Blanche. Bertha, I think you are behaving 
disgracefully in this matter. A man proposes to 
you quite early* in the day. He takes time to 
reflect over what he has done, and repents before 
the evening. And yet you would hold him to his 
word. 

Beimtha, And you would accept a man who had 
just deserted your own friend. Blanche, your con- 
duct is hose. 
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BiiAiiche. And yours is jneaw. 

Beetha. I mean ? Oh, you — you wicked girl I 

Blanche, {^^inkiny upm% gm ^nd of iAe seat and 
bursting into Imrs^ Oh dear, oh dear, that I 
should be called sUCh a name after all the kindness 
I have done you for years ! 

BERiaiA. [Sinld'iig upon ihe other end of the seat 
and also crying.^ And to think that this is to be 
the end of our old friendship I 

Blanche. [LooJcing round at Bertha,^ I don’t 
want ever to speak to you again. 

Bertha. [Looking round at Blamch^^ And I 
hope I shall never see you any — any more. 

[Both girls go on sohhiny hysterically for a few 
moments. Presently Blanche starts and listens. 

Blanche. Hush ! I hear a footstep. 

Beetha. Hark ! I hear it too. [The girls rise.] 

Blanche. [Pointing to the right.^ It is coming 
this way. 

Bertha. [Pointing to the left.^ No, it is coming 
this way. 

Blanche. [Looking to tie right.'\ Good gracious I 
It is my Fred. 

Bertha. Your Fred? Why, he is a perfect 
stranger to me. [Turns to left!\ And, oh good- 
ness 1 there is my Frank. 

Blanche. Your Frank? Why, I never saw 
iiim before in my life. 

Bertha. Blanche ! 

Blanche. Bertha ! 

Bertha. To think that we should have had 
€uch a quarrel after all these years of friendship 1 

Blanche. And I called you mean. 

Bertha. And 1 called you base. 

Blanche. Bertha, dear, can you forgive me ? 

Bertha. Can you forgive me, dearest Blanche ? 

[The girls rush into each other's arms and embrace. 

Blanche. [Turning to right!] Hark ! I hear his 
voice. 

Bertha. [Twming to left.] And he is calling to 
«ae. 

Blanche and Bertha. [Together.] Darling — I 
come! 

[The girls run off in opposite directions, and the 
esjurtain should fall quickly before they have 
guiU disappeared.] 

E. J. Goodman. 

By permission of the Author. 


WHAT BABY BROUGHT. 

A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

I LOVE them well — those Christmas bells, that 
merrily over the snow , 

Speed forth God’s message of peace to man. Yet 
once, in the long-ago 

On a night like this, when their sweet acclaim 
throbbed out on the frosty air, 

I had nought but a curse for the gladsome notes 
that seemed mocking my wild despair. 


A bitter curse for those merry bells, as tliey sang 
o’er land and sea : 

** The Saviour came as a little Child that peace on 
earth might be 1 ” 

Was I mad ? Almost; for the woe that lies on the 
vanquished in the strife 

Was mine, and its weight upon brain and heart 
was crushing out hope and life ; 

And only the thought that a white, sad face would 
sadder and whiter grow 

Prevented me taking the coward path the despair- 
ing so often go. 

A white, sad face that a year before was a blossom 
of health — rose-red ! 

When love was sanguine, and hope ran high, and 
we knew not the light for bread. 

Ere a tempting thought took my brain in thrall, 
and I, nursing it, dreamed a dream 

Of fame and fortune for mo and mine, to b© gained 
in a well-planned scheme. 

We needed it not, for when we were wed there was 
money enough to keep 

The gaunt wolf Poverty far away, did I let my 
ambition sleep. 

But Annie, to mine, brought a fortune snug — a 
pleasant and goodly store — 

That, instead of contenting, cursed my soul with a 
mad desire for more. 

So up in the City, where IMammon reigns, and 
honour is bought and sold, 

Where Justice carries a mummer^s foil made blunt 
by a button of gold, 

I told my scheme to a cunning rogue, disguised as 
a candid friend, 

Who prophesied speedy and sure succedS, for Hh 
knew I had money to spend. 

I took his word ; and my fortune Pew in expenses 
that gathered apace. 

Too late I discovered the smiling hound played 
cheat to my very face ; 

And the web of promise so deftly spun by the 
spider for me, the fly, 

Held common-sense in its meSh until I was ruined, 
and drained, and dry 1 

Yes, ruined ! Oh, heaven, my wife and child 1 In 
my mad pursuit of wealth 

Engrossed, I saw not that Annie’s cheek was losing 
the rose of health, 

But now it. haunted me, haggard and wan ; and 
horror I — my heart stood still I 

For not all the cause was my cold neglect, hut 
Minnie, our babe, was ill | / 

0 ' ' " ' 

Sick unto death was our one wee Iamb 1 Our little 
one loved so well I 

But Mammon-wor^ip can freeze the soul; and 
when Annie had striven to tell 
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Her dread tliat the babe was failing, I dismissed 
her alarm with a jeer 

That “mothers were easily frightened," for I 
deemed it a foolish fear. 

."She whitened and winced at my coldness : I saw 
the tears gather and start ; 

I felt I was brutal and callous, but the greed shut 
remorse from my heart. 

Yet novi^, wKen my folly has brought us a harvest 
of sorrow and pain, 

She uttered no word to reproach me, nor ever once 
turned to complain. 

But her hand sought out mine as, together, we 
watched that small life ebb away, 

Bor the doctor had told us the angels would have 
a new playmate 'ere di^. 

And just in the break of the morning the tiny form 
struggled for breath. 

And the flush of the fever gave place to the ashy- 
grey pallor of death. 

‘One gasp ! — ^then the heavy eyes opened : she lifted 
her beautiful head, 

Baised her arms with a smile — “ Baddy ! Mammy 1 ” 
fell back ; and our darling was dead. 

« » • ' » 

A month waned out, then another; and I saw, 
though she made not a sign, 

How sorrow was slowly sapping the life that was 
bound up with mine. 

But ever she tried to cheer me, and pictured a 
future bright ; 

Yet I knew that the smiles of daytime were 
drowned by the teare of night. 

A hundred pounds would have saved us; but I 1 
o found that each old-time friend 

"Was lavish with wordy pity, yet had never a 
shilling to lend ; 

And heartsick, weary, and broken, I returned 
through the Christmas snow. 

To tell her my quest was hopeless, and the wreck 
of our home must go. 

What wonder my thoughts were bitter — that my 
lips should a curse out-fling, 

As the bells from a score of steeples proclaimed 
that a Babe was K in g ? 

But Heaven forgave-— and a blessing came down 
from the angels fair, 

Bor I found upon reaching my doorstep that some- 
thing was lying there. 

^Twas a basket— I raised it, and entered, “ Come, 
Annie, my dear," I said. 

■** Some friend has sent us a Christmas gift, and 
kindness not j^t dead.” 

But on lifting I the ^lid I started hack, while the 
room seemed to round me whirl, 

For, waxm in Contented slumber lay a cherub-faced 
baby girl. 


The smart wee gown bore a paper, and on it these 
words were pepned : 

“ Bo kind to a motherless babe, forlorn, and God 
will a blessing send.” 

We looked at each other a moment— then out of 
its cosy nest 

My •Annie lifted the dimpled child, and laid it 
against her breast. 

I hadn’t the will to check her, though my heart 
was as heavy as lead. 

With the knowledge I bore that a day at most — 
and wd should be wanting bread. 

For a look of content that I long had missed stole 
over her features pale 

As she said “Amenl For a mother's love this 
little one shall not fail.” 

Then, guessing the cause of my troubled look, in 
loving rebuke she cried, 

“ This lamb is sent for the one we lost, and Pro- 
vidence will provide 1 ” 

And the little one waking smiled and cooed. “ As 
you will, so let it be ! ” 

I answered her then ; but my faith was weak, and 
the future all dark to me. 

But I pardon asked for my doubts that night, 
when Annie the babe undressed, 

And discovered a packet of bank-notes crisp laid 
close to its tiny breast ; 

Two hundred pounds, with a single line, half- 
warning and half-appeal — 

“ May God, as you deal with this helpless one, with 
^ you in His justice deal,” 

* * * 

Not little now? Well, see for yourself. That 
Was many a year ago. 

There she is, in the hall. You can hear her laugh 
as she shakes off the clinging snow, 

And gives her mother a Yule-tide kiss 1 Hark, 
now, how the music swells ; 

“The Saviour came as a little Child 1” — Sweet 
song of the Christmas bells 1 

Stuart Eobebtson. 

IVom Lloyd’s Newspapeil , 

£y permission of tlte Editor. 


THE WAKING OF THE LAEK. 

O BONNIE bird, that in the brake, exultant, dost 
prepare thee*— 

As poets do whose thoughts are true, for wings 
that will upbear thee — 

Oh ! tell me, tell me, bonnie bird, 

Canst thou not pipe of hope deferred ? 

Or canst thou sing of naught but spring among the 
golden meadows % 
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Methinks, a bard (and thou art one) should suit 
his song to sorrow. 

And tell of pain, as well as gain, that waits us on 
the morrow ; 

But thou art Hot a prophetj thou, 

If only joy can touch thee now ; 

If. in thy heart, thou hast no vow that speaKs of 
Nature’s anguish. 

Oh 1 I have held my sorrows dear, and felt, though 
poor and slighted, 

The songs we love are those we hear when love is 
unrequited. * 

But thou art still the slave of dawn, 

And canst not sing till night be gone. 

Till o’er the pathway of the fawn the sunbeams 
rise and quiver. 

Thou art the minion of the sun that rises in his 
splendour, 

And canst not spare for Dian fair the songs that 
should attend her. 

The moon, so sad and silver-pale. 

Is mistress of the nightingale ; 

And thou wilt sing on hill and dale no ditties in 
the darkness. 

For queen and king thou wilt not spare one note 
of thine outpouring ; 

Thou art as free as breezes be on Nature’s velvet 
flooring. 

The daisy, with its hood undone, 

The ^ass, the twilight, and the sun — 

These are the joys, thou holy one I that pay thee 
for thy singing. 

Oh, hush! oh, hush ! how wild a gush of rapture 
in the distance — 

A roll of rhymes, a roll of chimes, a cry for love’s 
assistance ; 

A sound that wells from happy throats, 

A flood of song where beauty floats. 

And where our thoughts, like golden boats, do 
seem to cross a river. 

This is the advent of the lark — the finest in grey 
apparel — 

Who doth prepare to trill in aii his sinless summer 
cawl; 

This is the prelude to the lay 
The birds did sing in Caesar’s day. 

And will again, for aye and aye, in praise of God’s 
creation. 

A dainty thing on wonder’s ‘wing, by life and love 
elated. 

Sing, sing aloud from dloud to cloud till day be 
consecrated ; * 

Till from the gateways of the mom, 

The sun with all his light unshorn, 

Hjs robes of darkness round him tom, doth scale 
the lofty heavens I * 

Eaic Mackay. 

By permission Author. 


A MYSTERY OF MANCIPLE’S INN. 

Mrs. Gbbbitigh knew veiy little about the stage, 
and cared less. Nowadays, ifc would seem that out 
of every half-dozen persons we meet, three are 
going, or want to go, on the stage, two are writing 
dramas, and only one is quite indifferent to histri- 
onic affairs. Mra. Greenigh was therefore excep- 
tional. She came of a dissenting family, fwho set 
their faces against theatrical exhifitions of any kind, 
and regarded all those who took part in them as 
black sheep, or children of perdition. Without 
holding such extreme views herself, Mrs. Greenigh 
still looked with disfavour upon “ the profession ; ” 
on rare occasions, indeed, patronising the drama, 
but only in its most serious and severe form. 

Robert Greenigh, ®q., was a general corre- 
spondent to the Daily Calendar ^ whose circulation, 
as everybody knows, reaches to six figures. Mr. 
Greenigh’s luties were various : he was an obedient 
slave of the lamp, ever ready to go anywhere and 
do anything at the bidding of the editorial magi- 
cian. Naval and military reviews, boat-races, 
prize-fights, Exeter Hall meetings, theatrical first 
nights, or Riviera gaieties — all came within his 
province to chronicle or describe. He was there- 
fore, a great deal away from home, and when in 
London frequently stayed at his chambers in Man- 
ciple’s Inn, E.G. When off duty he was to be 
found at his suburban residence, “Jalousie Villa,” 
Finchley Vale, N., a house so named because it 
had Venetian blinds to all the windows. 

Of late Mr. Greenigh had become one of the 
dramatic critics of the Weekly Prosceniwm. His 
wife was by no means gratified at this extended 
theatrical connection, nor did she altogether 
approve of his living so much in chambers ; there 
was a sort of irresponsible bachelorism ifi the vdty 
idea. In reality he was a steady-going citizen, for 
whom the stage had long ceased to have any illu- 
sions, and who was neither of aJU age nor a tempera- 
ment for reckless Bohemianism. But Mrs. Greenigh 
was not convinced of this ; she had her doubts 
and fears and misgivings, although, up to the 
present time, she had wisely kept them to herself. 
But one fatal morning Mrs. Greenigh made a 
discovery. It happened in this wise. Mr. Greenigh, 
having previously announced that he wquld pro- 
bably not be home that night, departed hurriedly 
to catch the 10.5 train to town. Ju^ before 
starting he lit a cigar, and after he had gone Mrs. 
Greenigh happened to pick up the piece of paper 
he had used as a “ spill.” It was the remnant of a 
letter received by him that morning ; the writer’s 
name, like most of the contents, had been “burnt 
and purged away,” but on what remained these 
startling words were plamlyp- visible i “ Lucy will 
come to your chambers at Manciple’s Inn to-morrow 
evening at seven.” 

Mrs. Greenigh, /ihougb rather a strong-minded 
lady, was for the moment quite overcome. A 
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whole vista of terrible possibilities was at once 
uofolded to her view. Who was Lucy ? Mrs. 
Oreenigh knew no one of that name. Evidently 
Ibere was a mystery here, and Mrs. Greenigh, 
who was fond of mysteries at all times, bad natur- 
ally a vital interest in this one. She might have 
solved it at once by rushing after her departed 
lord and demanding an explanation, but by this 
time the ten*o’clock train was well on its way ; so, 
after many deep cogitations on the mystification, 
she resolved to investigate it secretly, and in 
person. “ If Lucy is going to be there at seven 
o'clock this evening, then so will 1 1 said Mrs. 
Greenigh to herself. 

This was the easier of accomplishment as she 
intended to go up to town that afternoon, on a 
shopping expedition. When that business was 
over, then for the pleasure of popping in upon 
Mr. Kobert unawares 1 

In due time she set out, and on this occasion 
got through her shopping most expeditiously. In 
two hours and a half — ^including an interval for 
refreshment at the confectioner’s — she had bought 
pretty nearly everthing she wanted, and having 
filled a hansom with her purchases, she ordered the 
cabman to drive her to Manciple’s Inn. 

On arriving, a little after seven o’clock, she dis- 
missed the cab at the entrance, having previously 
had her parcels taken up to the first landing. But 
she ascertained that Mr. Greenigh’s rooms, which 
she had never visited before, were on the next 
floor; so, leaving her luggage, she mounted another 
flight, stealthily and cautiously, “ in the gloaming,” 
like a detective or a conspirator. 

Then she stopped suddenly, and clutched at the 
balustrade for support; for the first sounds she 
heard, although just what she had anticipated, 
upo^ her with a terrible shock. There were 
two voices — one was that of Robert Greenigh, the 
other unmistakably feminine ! Mrs. Greenigh 
approached the closed door (the keyhole was 
unfortunately not vacant), and stood on the mat to 
listen. Yes, they were talking and laughing in the 
liveliest manner, little dreaming that the outraged 
avenger was so near. 

“ This is how it goes,” said the feminine voice. 

There was a creaking as if some one had suddenly 
sat dowp on a music-stool, and the next moment, 
after a melodious prelude on the piano, a rich con- 
tralto i^led forth the following : 

Oh I meet me, darliog, meet me, 

Or my longing heart will break, 

At eve beneath the willows 
Boftly drooping o'er the lake ; 

When silver moonlight ripples, 
the gentle zephyrs wake. 

Will yon meet me, will you meet me 
On the n^giu of the lake ? 

Then the refrain was repeated, and Robert’s bari- 
tone voice could be hear d chimmg in — 

1*11 meet thee, yes, I’ll meet thee. 


2S5 


They went through another verse, which was very 
much to the same purpose. 

This ditty would no doubt have pleased any 
impartial hearer, but Mrs. Greenigh was in no 
mood to appreciate its beauties, either as a compo- 
sition or a performance. Already she had heard 
enough, she believed, to confirm her worst suspi- 
cions ; nevertheless, she waited breathlessly for 
what was coming next. 

“Tliere, don’t you think that will fetch ’em, eh, 
Bob ? ” said the lady vocalist. 

Boh ! the; familiar — too familiar — sound came to 
Mrs. Greenigh like a box on the ear. 

“ Lovely 1 Lucy,” exclaimed Mr. Greenigh, 
(We have charitably punctuated his words in this 
way, but to Mis. Greenigh they seemed to form 
one exclamation, the “ lovely ” applying to Lucy 
and not to the song.) 

“ It isn’t half bad,” remarked the unseen con- 
tralto ; “ sure to go well, especiall 3 ’^ as I shall sing 
it in. a new and magnificent dress I am having 
made for the part, with a peacock-blue satin 
train six feet long. How’s that for high, old 
man?” 

“ Why, you’ll look splendid ! ” answered Mr. 
Greenigh ; “ but there, you always do ! ” 

“ Oh, sir, spare my blushes 1 ” returned his com- 
panion, in a demure and affected voice. 

Upon my word, Lucy, you’re a marvel I ” 

** I yam I 1 1 /am ! ” acquiesced the other, in bur- 
lesque tones. “ I’m going to have several photos 
taken in that dress, and you shall have whole 
copy, all to yourself.” 

‘‘Thanks, Lucy, and I’ll have it set in an amber- 
plush frame, ornamenced with stuffed kittens ! ” 

“ I say, I think I’d better get ready,” said Lucy, 
audibly rising from the piano. “ I sha’n’t be long, 
and then we’ll get into a hansom and go to- 
gether.” 

“ Of course we will,” replied Mr. Greenigh. 

“ I’ll just pop into your room and put on my 
evening dress,” (!) said Lucy ; “ and if you’ve no 
objection, Robert, I’ll take another cigarette ! ” 

The striking of a match and a “puff prelimi- 
nary" could be heard. 

Mrs. Greenigh could endure this no longer. Here 
was a discovery indeed ! She had playe(? the spy 
to some purpose. To her the situation was per- 
fectly clear. Lucy was evidently connected with 
the stage ; not the severe and classical stage which 
alone Mrs. Greenigh could tolerate, but some fast 
and frivolous variety, Ci histrionic art. Probably, 
indeed, Lucy was one of those dreadful persons who 
perform at the objectionable places known as 
music-halls. I^er cigarette-smoking and slangy 
btyle of conversation, not always quite intelligible 
to Mrs. Greenigh, confirmed this conclusion. 

To put all doubt at rest, Mrs, Greenigh at length 
made 9 . “ sensational ” entrance upon the scene of 
action. Violently turning the handle of the door, 
she flung it open suddenly and widely, and con- 
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fronted her aatonished spouse. He was alone, the 
izmer door was closed. 

** Bless my iOul ! ” exclaimed Mr. Greenigh, 'who 
was standing with his hack the fireplace, “ I little 
thought of seeing yow/’* ^ 

« I am quite sure of she replied, “ was 
neither expected nor desired, that’s evident, hut I 
have sworn to give you a surprise, and so— I am 
here ! ’* 

“ You seem agitated ? ” 

** Bather ! ” 

“ What’s the matter ? 

** You ask me 'what’a the matter ? — ^you actually 
have the audacity to look me in the face and 
pretend to be unconscious I Oh ! I can scarcely 
contain myself !” 

“Is anything wrong?” he asked, quietly. 

“Oh, no, of course not,” she answered, "with 
biting sarcasm. “ It’s all quite right and proper, 
no doubt, and particularly agreeable to me, of 
course.” 

“Really, my dear, you’re talking in riddles. 
Pray explain yourself. Sit down and have a cup 
of tea.” 

“ Tea ! ” She gave him a withering look, and 
then began pacing the room like an encaged and 
enraged tigress. 

The room was rather large and comfortably 
furnished. There was a pianette in the comer, 
•with some manuscript music above its open key- 
board ; several theatrical portraits adorned a 
cabinet ^opposite, and on the central table were the 
remains of “ tea for two.” 

“Oh Robert ! ” burst out Mrs. Greenigh, tragi- 
cally, “ to think that all these years I have been 
cherishing a viper ! ” 

“ I do wish you’d tell me what you’re driving 
at,” he replied. “ Who — what has upset you ? ” 

“ Who f what t — you exasperate me beyond pati- 
ence by assuming this idiotic ignorance I if 
you didn’t know! / know all — and a pretty 
discovery I’ve made ! I’ve suspected something for 
some time, but I was a blind fool, and didn’t 
suspect half enough, or soon enough. But my eyes 
are opened at last. Now I know the real reason 
of your being so much away from home. Now I 
know why you want a piano, which you can no 
more play yourself than you can work a sewing 
machine 1 ” 

“ I took it with the rest of the furniture from 
Blithers the barrister,” pleaded Mr. Greenigh 
meekly, ' . 

“ Now I know how your money goes,” she pro- 
ceeded, “ It is to buy peacock-blue satin dresses, 
with trains six feet long I ” 

**]Srever bought such a thing in my life," he 
protested. 

“ 'Tis false ! btit ’tis useless to argue with you. 
I’m positive she’s here. I beard her voice. Produce 
her at once. I insist upon seeing her I ” 

“Who?" 


“Lucy I” 

“ Lucy ? ” Mr. Greenigh’s mouth and eyes both 
opened -wide, and then, as if something had suddenly 
struck him as exquisitely ridiculous, he flung him- 
self into an armchair and went off into a fit of 
laughter, 

Tliis inexplicable and ill-timed merriment only 
added fuel to the flame of his wife’s wrath. 

“So it’s a laughing matter, is it?’’ she asked. 
“ Well, we shall see, when this afihir comes into 
court, for come it shall, as sure as my name is 
Maria Selina ! ” 

Mr. Greenigh only laughed louder, and exclaimed, 
in half-choked accents, “ Oh, this is too good ! ” 

“ Too good f Your conduct is too had for any- 
thing ! But it shall be punished as it deserves. 
Robert Greenigb, the world shall know how IVo 
been wi'onged, insulted, basely deceived, and hy you I 

“ Nothing of the kind,” he protested, trying to 
be serious. 

“ If I could only find words to express my 
opinion of your baseness ! ” she exclaimed. “ And 
to think I have wasted my life upon such a — hollow 
mockery. You are trying to break my heart, but 
it sha’n’t break — there ! I look upon you not in 
sorrow, bub in anger. You want me to cry, but I 
won’t — no — never I ” and she flung her handker- 
chief on the floor and stamped upon it. 

Mr. Greenigh had by this time finished laughing. 

“ Maria,” he said, “what a pity you don’t go on 
the stage I You’d make your fortune as a tragedy 
queen 1 ” 

“ Silence ! ” she answered, “ and do not further 
insult me by your levity. Luckily your very 
wickedness will lead to my relief. Your staying 
away from home half your time amounts to deser- 
tion, and as for the main charge, it’a clear §3 
daylight ! ” 

“Nothing’s certain in this world,” he replied, 
with provoking calmness. 

“ Certain enough for a court of law. After I get 
my decree, I know what I’ll do. My native land 
has become hateful to me. I wUUeave it for ever I ” 

“ No, don’t do that I” he said, “ think better of 
it ! ” 

“I can’t think worse of it than it deserves," 
returned the irate lady, somewhat vaguely. 

There was a pause, and now could be heard the 
hated voice of Lucy in the innmr roOtn blithely 
warbling — 

“ I love my love I I love my Icyve I ” 

“There,” cried Mrs. GreeAigh. ** Now am I 
right ? Now can you deny that ehe’s in that room ? 
Oh ! I’ll teach her to sing 1 ” 

She snatched up her sunshade, a massive imple- 
ment, almost as formidable as the official umbrella 
of a British commander-in-chilif. Armed with this 
weapon, the avenger approached the inner door; 
but her husband interposed. 

“ Hush ! ” he saitd ; don’t make a disturbance ; 
don’t do anything rash I ” 
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** I tell you I will I *’ ..p^ 

** At least wait till Lue^S dressed ! ” said Mr. 
Greenigh. 

^ Mrs. Greenigh paused. The hardened depravity 
of this man was something astounding. Or had 
he suddenly become unsettled in his mind, and thus 
unconscious of the enormity of his offence 1 

Mrs. Greenigh grasped her sunshade, and was 
about to make another rush towards the offending 
door, when she heard the handle of it turn from 
within. She drew herself up rigidly, her eyes 
gleaming, and her heart beating fast, as she prepared 
for the encounter. Then the door opened, and 
there emerged 

A young man in evening dress, just finishing the 
tying of his white cravat as he advanced into the 
room. 

** I’m ready if you are, old man,” said the indivi- 
dual to Mx. Greenigh, and then stopped short at 
perceiving Mrs. Greenigh. 

“ My wife,” said Robert. 

Ddighted, Pm sure,” returned the stranger, 
politely. 

Mrs. Greenigh did not know what to say ; she 
could do nothing but stare at the mysterious 
visitor. 

He was apparently a very young man of rather 
small and dapper figure, with dark curly hair, 
piercing eyes, and features so clearly cut and even 
delicately formed that for a moment the idea 
flashed upon her that this might be a double 
deception, and that the strange youth was 
really a disguised But no, i/iai was impossible ! 

“My dear Maria,” said Mr. Greenigh, utterly 
ignoring the stormy interview which had just taken 
place between them, and had fortunately not 
reached the ears of the new comer, “ allow me to 
jp^esent you Mr. Edmund Lucy, the celebrated 
mimic and entertainer.” 

Actor, ventriloquist, and polyphonic vocalist,” 
added the person referred to, and then continued, 
with true professional volubility, quick-change 
artiste extraordinary, and inventor of the new and 
startling effects of varying light, whereby the most 
magical transformations in face, figure, costume, 
and character are produced in full view of the 
audience. * We challenge the world to produce his 
equal.’ Th«i-t, madam, is what the papers say of 
me — ^not what I say of myself, of course ; I’m too 
modest for that.” 

“ Not at all I ” answered Mrs. Greenigh, scarcely 
knowing what idie was saying, for her anger had 
melted into sheer bewilderment. 

^e Weekly Riumer says of my performance,” 
contbaued the artiste, ** ‘ The marvellous mimetic 
aild vocal powers possessed by Mr. Edmund Lucy 
are really phenomenal. He can keep up the most 
realistic no^ only for a few minutes, but 

for the entire evening. He can perform any cha- 
racter, in any language, of any nationality, of any 
age, young or old, masculine on feminine. He can 


sing, speak, and recite la any voice, whether basso 
pro/ondOf temre rdbmtOj allo^ rmzzo, or high 
soprano J Listen)” and this remarkable indi- 
vidual carolled forth some miscellaneous snatches 
of song, beginning with “The Wolf,” and so 
through “ I Fear no Foe,” “ My Pretty Jane,” 

“ The Storm,” &c., winding up with a flourish from 
the “ Shadow Air ” in JOimrah ! 

“ It’s marvellous ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Greenigh. 

“ It is — Ladmit it,” returned this vocal Proteus, 
putting on his light overcoat. 

“ It’s noteworthy, too, Maria,” o^^erved Mr. 
Greenigh, ** that our friend here is descended from 
the Sir Thomas Lucy who prosecuted Shakespeare 
for deer-stealing.” 

“Indeed! — how interesting 1 ■’ said Mrs. 
Greenigh. 

“Several relics of my distinguished ancestor are 
still preserved in our family,” ^ded Mr. Lucy. 

“ My wife would like to go to your entertain- 
ment this evening,” said Robert. 

“ I shall be proud and happy,” answejrbd the 
performer ; “ and please note, Mrs. Greenigh, that 
it is my first appearance in the characte^ of Miss 
Flora Fleurette, the belle of New Orleans, with 
song, “ Meet Me by the Lake.” Here he Unrolled 
a lithograph of a young lady in a peacock-blue 
satin dress, with a voluminous train. 

“ And now, Robert,” said Mr. Lucy, “ we’ve no 
time to spare. We must take a four-wheeler and 
drive post-haste to my show at the Babylonian 
Hall, Pall Mall North.” 

“And, dear me, Robert, I was forgetting all 
about my parcels,” said Mrs. Greenigh. 

The entertainment, that evening was a brilliant 
success, and nobody enjoyed it more than Mr. and 
Mrs. Greenigh. In the course of the evening 
“ The World’s Own and Only ^Intertainer ” (as Mr. 
Lucy was unassumingly described in the bills) re- 
presented a dozen characters, three of them 
feminine, and among these latter the peacock-blue 
satin heroine was first favourite. 

Mr, Greenigh promised his wife never to breathe 
to a living soul what had passed that evening at 
his chambers in Manciple’s Inn. But somehow 
the story got about, to the intense amusement, 
especially, of the “ polyphonic vocalist.” „ 

Mrs. Greenigh never unearthed any more 
“ mysteries ” after tiie notable, but pardonable, 
blunder she had been led to commit ) and as, since 
Robert has become chief contributor to the Social 
\ Thimderbolt, he does most of his work at home, and 
[ has given up his chaiubers and his theatrical con- 
i nections, her mind is much relieved on all points. 

! But whenever she show’s any tendency to undue 
jealousy or unfunded suspicion, he can always 
silence her with the talismanic word “ Lucy I ” 

IMoeal. — “ Seeing is not always believing” — nor 
hearing either I 

« Walter Parkb, 


B If permission of the Author. 
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THE OALIPH’S HRAXTGHT. 

Upon a day in lUmadan— 

When sunset brought an end of fast, 

And in his station every man 
Prepared to share the glad repast — > 

Sate Mohtasim in royal state, 

The piUau smoked upon the goldj 
The fairest slave of those that wait ^ 
Mohtasim’s jewelled cup did hold* 

Of crystal carven was the cup, 

With turquoise set along the brim, 

A lid of amber closed it up ; 

’Twas a great king who gave it him. 

The slave poured sherbet to the brink. 
Stirred in wild honey and pomegranate, 
With snow and rose-leaves cooled the drink, 
And bore it where the Caliph sate. 

The Caliph’s mouth was dry as bone, 

He swept his beard aside to quaff — 

The news-reader beneath the throne 
Went droning on with yhain and haf— 
The Caliph drew a mighty breath. 

Just then the reader read a word — 

And Mohtasim, as grim as death. 

Set down the cup and snatched his sword. 

Awn’ amratcm SJmreefatee 1 ” 

“ Speak clear ! ” cries angry Mohtasim ; 

“ Fe lasr nid ilj rain idji ” — 

Trembling the newsman read to him 
^ow in Ammoria, far from home, 

An Arab girl of noble race 
Was captive to a lord of Roum j 
And how he smote her on the face. 

And how she cried, for life afraid, 

Ya, Mohtasim ! help, O my king I ” 

And how the Kafir mocked the maid, 

And laughed, and spake a bitter thing, 

“ Call louder, fool I Mohtasim’s ears 
Are long as Barak’s — if he heed— - 
Your prophet's ass ; and when hfe hears, 
He’U come upon a spotted steed ! ” 

The Caliph’s face was stem and red, 

He snapped the lid upon the cup ; 

Keep this same sherbet, slave,” he said, 

“ TUI such time as I drink it up. . 

Wallah ! the stream my dr&ik shall be, 

My hollowed palm my only bowl, 

Till £ have set that lady free. 

And seen that Roumi dog’s hoad roll I ” 

At dawn the ^rurns of war were beat, 
Proclaiming, Thus saith Mohtasim : 

* Let all my pliant horsemen meet, • 
And every soldier bring with him 


A spotted steed,’ ” forth, 

A sight of martel aim of fear : 

Pied horses prancing fiercely north. 

Three lakhs— the cup borne in the rear I 

When to Ammoria he did win, 

He smote and drove the dogs of Roum, 

And rode his spotted stallion In, 

Crying, “ Lahhayhi / I am come ! ” ^ 

Then downwswd from her prison-place 
J oyf ul the Arab lady crept ; ’ 

She held her hair before her face. 

She kissed his feet, she laughed and wept. 

She pointed where that lord was laid ; 

They drew him forth, he whined for grace ; 
Then with fierce eyes Mohtasim said — 

“ She whom thou smotest on the face 
Had scorn because she called her king ; 

Lo ! he is come ! and dost thou think 
To live, who didst this bitter thing 
While Mohtasim at peace did drink % '* 

Mashed the fierce sword — rolled the lord’s head, 
The wicked blood smoked in the sand. 

** Now bring my cup ! ” the Caliph said. 

Lightly he took it in his hand ; 

As down his throat the sweet drink ran 
Mohtasim in his saddle laughed, 

And cried, Taiba aashrah alan / 

“ My God ! delicious is this draught ! ” 

Sir Enwuf Arnold. 

By permission of the Author, 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. 

% 

High and haughty since her marriage, ^ 

She sat stuck up in her cairiage. 

Feet on earth, but head among the constella- 
tions ; 

As she scornfully looked round her, 

All the men exclaimed, “ Coufc^nd her I ” 

While the ladies murmured, “ Oh, IVe no par 
tience I ” 

Said the worthy village rector, 

“ May Heaven soon forget her, 

For in every parish pie shell have a finger I 
But I hush each dark misgiving, 

Or she’d snatch away my living ; 

That were sad while in tMg vale of t^irs I 
linger I ” 

Let us call her Lady Morgan* 

Said she, “ Why, you have no organ ^ 

In this church of jjpurs, you stuffid country 
people 1 ” . 

^id they, “ Can't afford to buy one j ‘ 

Said she, “ Then I will supply one," , 

And drove off, with feather higfacir than the 
steeple. * 
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*Twas a ftew thing in village, 

Bustics left their teams and tillage# 

As her hntler bca® it in and set it going | 

The churchwardeniwere delighted, 

So were all of those invited, 

For the mosio was so clear, and rich, and 
flowing. 

The next S||nday, when in action, 

It gave wondrous satisfaction ; 

All approved, except the rector, Dr. Burman, 

For it played the first Fsalm neatly, 

And the second very sweetly, 

With four verses of the hymn before the sermon. 

But a fifth one was not wanted. 

Though it gave it, nothing daunted, 

Very gravely, too, began another; 

Then the rector looked offended ; 

Lady Morgan wished it ended ; 

Followed whispers, .looks, and coughs, and 
smothered laughter. 

I Verses four, five, six, and seven. 

Verses eight, nine, ten, eleven ; 

Tried to stop it both schoolmistress and school- 
master ; 

Up went beadle in a hurry, 

Up went clerk, all fume and flurry. 

Poking at it — hut it only played the faster. 

Verses eighteen, nineteen, twenty, 

Just as though they’d not had plenty ! 

As though music for the milUon it were playing ; 
*Twas supposed they’d overwound it. 

There was quite a crowd around it, 

And how long it meant to go there was no 
^ savin*. 

ITercely sat down Dr. Burman, | 

Fiercely shut up he his sermon, ' 

Bed and wrathful looked he under the infliction ; 
Lady Morgan, warm with fanning, 

0alled"1ier butler, Peter Manning ; 

** Take it out 1 ” she cried — and brooked no con- 
tradiction. 

Up went Peter, roughly grasp’d it, 

In his great long arms he clasp’d it, 

Not a single note or cadence would it smother ; 
It Would not he so soon put out. 

It would have its little tune out, 

It would grind in one place as another. 

3>own the stairs you heard them winding, 

There was fin end to the grinding, 

It Went through the Book 0 ^ Psalms without 

a^istanch ^ * 

Unnd^ up th® churches eentre, 

Ui^di^^out where people enter, 

Till it died upon the ear in th^ far distance I 


Thetk, with choler effervescing, 

Bose the rector, gave his blessing, 

Blessed the people, beadle, clerk, and Lady 
Morgan ; 

Andithere does not lack a rumour, 

That, not being in good humour, 

• He was also heard to bless — the barrel organ I 

Linpon Meadows. 

(Rev. Chas. B. GebatRex.) 
By permission of the Author, 


RESCUED. 

I WAS walking in the meadows near a river, when a ' 
boy. 

And with me was my dearest friend, a big retriever, 
Boy: 

He was hunting ’mong the alders, out of sight. . . . 

I heard a scream .... 

A plunge .... a struggle .... then a bark. I 
ran towards the stieum, 

I pushed aside the alders — sprang down the grassy 
shore. 

I saw an eddying circle .... a field-flower .... 
nothing more, 

Save the black muzzle of my Boy, cleaving his 
watery way, 

To where upon the sluggish stream the little field- 
flower lay. 

Then sudden rose a tiny hand ... 0 God ! I saw 
it plain. 

Is it beyond the reach of Roy, before it sinks 
again ? 

“ Good Boy ! ” I shout. “ Brave dog ! ” the banks 
re-echo with my cries — 

One struggle more .... Hurrah ! Hurrah ! My 
Roy has won his prize. 

With tender lips he brought the child, and laid her 
at my feet ; 

And from that hour I took the freight God sent 
me, as was meet. ^ 

Most precious gift, through all these years, of all 
the gifts that be — 

A loving heart was saved by Roy, who brought my 
wife to me 1 

Pamikeok Aide. 
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THE REV.* MILLIKIN MILDMAY 
EXPLAINS. 

Let me^say a few words. 

My name is Millikin Mildmay, and I am the 
curate of St. Simon the Simple. Notwithstanding 

I 
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whatever may have been said oJ late to th^ con- 
trary, I am a imaeeful abd mild-mannered man. 
The only “big#” I ever got, at Oxford (where my 
cousin, Chariee Downey, characterised me as a 
“smug”) was the one I weai- in my coat as a mem- 
ber of the Blue Eibbon Army. When I whs in- 
ducted into my curacy at St. Simon’s, I found, to my 
dismay, that my cousin Charles had taken lodgings 
in that desirable suburb, he having gone into busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange. 

Charles is not a bad fellow, but I must confess I 
should like him better if he were a little less prone 
to chaffing me, especially before my young lady 
parishioners, who, I regret to say, are not so 
shocked at his levity as might he expected. And 
then he is such a fellow for slang ; really, his voca- 
bulary is at times a sealed book to me. And again, 
I am sorry to say he bets money on horse races ; 
he says it is a relief to do a little reliable business 
after the excitement of ,Capel Court gambling. 
Still, I never disliked Charles until I feU in love 
with Miss Dora Dimplechin, the only daughter of 
my estimable vicar, and she evinced signs of pre- 
ferring my cousin Charles Downey to me ; that is 
to say, she always chose him rather than myself as 
her partner at tennis (this, she declared, was due 
to my many faults). She called him Charlie; me 
she always addressed as Mr. Mildmay. She even 
once or twice accompanied him when he sang comic 
songs far from encouraging to the cause of temper- 
ance and rectitude ; and on one occasion, I grieve 
to state, she acceded to his request that she would 
allow him to back in gloves a horse named Jim- 
Jams for a race on the Derby Day at a place called 
Epsom. The horse won the race, and Miss Dim- 
plechin got a huge box of gloves, and was very 
nice to Charles, while she snubbed me when I said 
a few words on the evils of gambling ; and I was 
much grieved to hear her remark to a young lady 
friend that I should be ever so much nicer if I 
vf^ere not such a “ muff.” 

It was a few days after this that I was taking a 
lonely walk with my little dog, some miles out, 
collecting botanical specimens. I somehow lost my 
way, and wandered down a narrow lane between 
two fields. Just as I toned a corner my little 
dog sqiieaked and scampered back to me, and I had 
only just time to take her up in my arms (she is of 
the feminine gender) when a great bull-dog ran up 
to us, with the evident intention of eating her. This 
desire seemed to be transferred to me, and I really 
did not like the look of the animal. ‘It was almost 
as broad in tbe chest as it was long, though not at 
all stout behind; it had bandy fore-legs, and its 
n<»$e was so fiat that 1 veally t^k it must have 
met with an accident in infancy. It began to sniff 
contemptuously at my trousers, and although I said 
“ Go away 1 *’^^uite sharply, it took no notice, I 
was much relieved to hear a man whistle, ^.because 
the dog left me and went in the direction of the 
sound, but my alarm returned at the appearance 


round the corner of a ma® whose features strongly 
resembled those of his canine companion. Just us 
I turned a bend in the lane, I came suddenly on a 
group of men leaning over the failings which sepa- 
rated it from the field. They were talking very 
rapidly and loudly all together, and I grieve to say 
that their language was far from proper ; indeed, 
when it was not improper it was profane, 

I was surprised to observe that a, comer of the 
field was fenced off- with ropes, forming a square, 
which these men spoke of as a ring, so that at first 
I thought possibly they were engaged in endeavours 
to square the circle. Di^onally opposite, two men 
lightly clad were seated in the comers of the square, 
each upon the knee of another man, while in each 
corner a third man held a towel and a bottle con- 
taining liquid. 

“ Well,” said the man who belonged to the bull- 
dog, “ if we stops here argifyin’ like this we shall 
never get to business; Billyhs got la^ed, for cer- 
tain a^ut his last mill with the Walworth 
Chicken, or else he’d a bin here.” 

Another gentleman remarked : “ Look at ’ere. 
Your side won’t ’avenone of ours to act as referee, 
an’ we won’t 'ave anybody of your party. Wots to be 
done 3 ” 

Just then they caught side of me, and then they 
very rudely caught hold of me — and they were 
very strong men too. I told them not to be so 
rude, and one of them asked if I were what he 
called a “ tec.” I replied that I did not know, in- 
asmuch as I was unaware what a “ tec ” was ; then 
the man with the dog exclaimed : “ Oh ! he’s all 
right, he’s a sky-pilot. Look here, cullies, let’s 
make him act as referee, that’ll be fair to both,” 
and the other men replied : “ ’Ear, ’ear,” and 
“ Right you are I ” 

“ I said : “ Let me say a few wotds. Mhs. 
Muffit, my respected landlady, is expecting me 
home to my tea, and if I stay here my tea will get 
so cold, and Mrs. Muffit will get so cross!” and 
then I grieve to say the muL with the dog said 
something very rude with regard to Mrs. Muffit 
which I will not repeat. He then said s “Look at 
here, the lads is waiting to get to work* and our 
referee ain’t turned up; an’ we, ain’t gut a time- 
keeper appointed; so you’ll 'ave to act m* ref.’ and 
* docker ’ as well/ 

But I said : My dear sir, I’ve never adted at all 
except in charades and tahlwtix vimrUs, and I pre- 
sume you are about to rendmr a pastoral play.” 
He asked me at whom I was getting; &nd then in- 
formed me that it was a matdi to the fiDii^ with one 
minute between the rounds, tlmt 1 should have to 
call Time I ” at the commenoemmit and termina- 
tion of each round of three . They hustled 

me over that fence, and cr(||vded round the rope 
fencing, against which they placed me. Then the 
two men in the comerarose, and approached and 
shook hands in quite a friendly way, so that I fdt 
a little easier in mind. 
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“Now tliw,” the buU-dog maa said* **call i 
* Time*’ ” i 

I said : ** Beally it’s time for me to beoff*^ Mrs. 
Muffit will be very cross indeed I ” but bis only 
reply was that he would bash me to a jelly if I did 
not comply. 

I am very fond of jelly as Mrs, Muffit makes 
it* but I have no desire to become one, so 1 said, 
politely: “Timel” 

“ Chuck it orf yer chest,” said the bull-dog man, 
so I said ** Time !” again, quite loudly; then, to 
my horror, these two men advanced towards each 
other, and assumed a mutually menacing attitude. 

I said : “ Let me say a few words. What is the 
bone of your contention ? ” but the bull-dog man 
told me very abruptly to shut up. Then those two 
dreadful men began to hit each other, very hard, 
too, and I should have called to them to leave off, 
only the buB-dog man said that if I made any re- 
mark but “ 'Bme ! ” he would hit me, and I^really 
believe he meant it. At last one of them fell 
down, and the men in his corner rushed forward 
and dragged him there, and gave him some light 
refreshment; then they mopped his face with a 
sponge, smd slapped it quite hard with a wet towel, 
while one of them, holding two corners of another 
towel, stood up and fanned him vigorously. This 
performance was repeated in the other corner, 
until sixty seconds h^ elapsed, when the bull-dog 
man nudged me so bard in the ribs that 't took my 
breath away, and I gasped out “ Time I ” whereupon 
the two men ro£^ and recommenced assaultmg each 
other, 

UntB that day I had no idea that the English 
language contained so many words of the existence 
of which I was unaware, though my cousin Charles 
had convinced me that Dr. Samuel Johnson had 
noifc exhausted our vocabulary in the compilation of 
his celebrated dictionary. These men seemed to 
be in the habit of giving everything a name that 
cveiybody else gave to something else. Eor 
instance, when one of the men gave the other a 
blow on th© mouth, they referred to “ a daisy on 
the tatur trap,” and said “ it made the ivories 
ratile ” ; while another (a gentleman attired in a 
tweed suit of a remarkable pattern, whom I 
understood to represent a paper devoted to sport- 
ing interests) ©poke of the blood that issued from 
the noses *of the combatants as the claret having 
been tapped by a visitation on the “ boko.” Then, 
ag^, forcible W<WiS in the ribs were styled “ pile 
d4ver8,” and umm the right eye of one man swell- 
ing so dreadfully as to mose it, the bull-dog man 
rwarksd that Jimmy was putting his shutter 
up,” and the npovfing gentleman that “ the dexter 
was In mourning of which puszled 
nmwceedpigly, ^ ^ 

4lt last one ina% maa© quitea spiteful blow at the 
othnr# whieb| 3^|dn sure, had it* as the crowd called 
hojn%** ot landed,” would have hurt 
him ; the latter*, however, quickly lowered his head, 


and tf^,ve assailant What I should have described 
as a mow in the pit of the stomach, but that thn 
bull4og man called it a “ hot 'un on the mark,” 
whereon the man to whom the mark belonged very 
sudd^y laid down on the grass. His two friends 
rushra out and carried him back to the comer, 
where they made the most strenuous efforts to 
restore consciousness, going even to the length of 
biting his ear, and inserting the blade of a pen- 
knife under his finger nails. I was by this time 
very much shocked, and more than ever wished 
myself at home in my rooms, enjoying my tea and 
reading the parish magazine, when at this crisis 
some one shouted : “ How about time ? ” 

The bull-dog replied: “Time be ^"some- 

thing which I can’t .express — “ it wonts two 
seconds.” ^ 

“ No it don’t, it’s up ! ” the first one insisted. 
Just then the man whose mark had been driven 
rose from his corner and advanced to the centre of 
the ring, where his opponent was awaiting him. 

Then there was a great commotion. The man 
who had said that time was up came round to me 
and threatened to do most dreadful things — of some 
of which I had never heard — to me if I didn’t, as 
he termed it, give his man the fight ; on the other 
hand the bull-dog man threatened me with many 
still more dreadful things if I did. I felt more 
uncomfortable than ever, and more than ever 
wished myself at home. 

“ Was the time up or not, cully ? ” demanded the 
apparent owner of the man who did not own the 
mark ; and the bull-dog man added : “ Yus. 

Answer that, an’ if yr u say it was, then ” here 

he expressed a pious hope for Providential inter- 
ference on my behalf. ** 

I said : “ Allow me to say a few words. I really 
cannot say whether time was up or down before 
the man who was down came up ; for the simple 
reason that, in the excitement of the moment, 
some one has taken my gold watch which my aunt 
Matilda bought me when I got my degree. Will 
that person kindly 'restore it ? ” 

But at that moment there was a shout of 
“ CJopper 1 ” I said : “ No, it is not copper ; it is 
real gold,” when the crowd surged together in con- 
fusion. The wooden things, stakes, I thiilk they 
called them, though I don’t think they were tlte 
stakes they were fighting for, were taken out of 
the ground in a hurry, and the whole crowd rushed 
off, leaving me, to my great relief, alone. I was 
still more relibved to o bserve half a dozen police- 
men, headed by a sergeant, approaching at a trot, 
and I determined to speak to the inspector about 
the watch that my |iunt Matilda had given me ; but 
my relief turned to dismay when the police- 
sergeant said to his men : “ Arrest that man ! 
Anyway, we’ve got one of the ringleaders.” 

I saic^: “ Sergeant, will you adlow me to say a 
few words ? ” 

“ They’ll be taken as evidence against you,” he 
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replied; “weVe been watching you from 'Hbhind 
those trees on the hill there, so it*s a clearl case. 
Clerical garb, too. I suppose that’s a fake-uf>.” 

More English that was foreign to me. I l^egan 
to get quite confused, and, "before I really fenew ! 
where I was, I was in the nearest police-stMon, ' 
charged with aiding and abetting a breach of ♦Her 
Majesty’s peace, to wit, a prize-fght. 

I sent immediately to the* vicar and to Mrs. 
Mnffit, and, on their arrival, it was difficult to tell 
which was the more distressed. I said a few words 
to them both, explaining the situation^ but, to my 
great surprise, they were neither of them at all 
sympathetic ; indeed, I was quite perturbed to 
observe on both their faces an expression of in- 
credulity. 

“ Well,” said the vicar, at length, “there appears 
no doubt that whatever were your motives, or 
whatever influences were brought to bear, you 
were caught flagrante delicto taking an active 
official part in a determined prize-fight between 
two well-known pugilists.” 

Just then the constables brought in a man who 
was also charged with aiding and abetting the same 
prize-fight. They said they had had a long and 
exciting chase after him. On his being searched 
they found my gold watch with my name engraved 
upon it, given to me by my aunt Matilda. On my 
being asked to identify my property, the person in 
whose posse.ssion it was found explained that he 
had picked it up, and, thinking I had joined in the 
crowd, was rtinning after me at his top speed for 
the purpose of restoring it. Incidentally, I may 
observe that this man paid a great tribute tO‘ my 
firmness in refusing to give the fight to the man 
who had hit the man with the mark, and said I 
was the pluckiest “ ref.” he’d ever seen. I said it 
was very kind of him, and expressed my intention 
of giving him a couple of sovereigns for his trouble. 
At this the superintendent also indulged in some 
foreign English relative to a “ mug ” and a “ flat,” 
and, as I stated in reply that I had no intention of 
prosecuting the man who had found and restored 
my watch, he, after some consultation with my 
vicar, permitted me to leave the police-station, not, 
however, without a stem and unnecessary Avarning 
not to ’•mix myself up in a prize-fight again; a 
Warning which my vicar reiterated. 

Of course the story got about, and I was quite 
aghast at the reflection that nobody believed my 
protestations, and the prospect of being generally 
shunned. Much to my surprise, however, I was 
.besieged by a\l manner of applicants for particulars 
of the affisiir. My cousin Charles was absolutely 
respectful to me, though his inpredulity as to my 
absence of volition in the matter pained me. 

“ On that point,” I said, “ Charles, I wish to say 
a few words,” and Charles recommendeSi me to say 
as many as I liked — ^to the marines, though I did 
not see, nor do I yet, what that branch of the 
services had to do with the matter. 


« Anyway,” he said, “ all the sporting clubs are 
loud in your praise. Nine men out of ten would 
have given it to the Brixton Bounder, surrounded 
as you were by all the rampers and lumberers in 
London and Leicester,” 

My aunt Matilda, too, greatly surprised me. 
Instead of expressing her determination to cut 
me out of her will, she gave me ten ten-pound 
notes for a birthday present, and said she was glad 
to see I had proved myself a man, and upheld the 
honour of the family. But the greatest surprise of 
all was that Dora Dimplechin, though she said she 
was shocked, and insisted, in spite of all my pro- 
testations, that I was a ver^ dreadful, wild, sport- 
ing young man, was so amiable to me from that day 
that I at last plucked up courage enough to ask 
her a question I had, in the language of Charles 
Downey, “ funked ” till then, and, notwithstanding 
her father’s expression of his views that I was a 
bit too wild even for a young man, dear little Dora 
consented to change her name from Dimplechin to 
Mildmay. 

Nevertheless, I have declined scores of applica- 
tions from the National Sporting Club to hold 
myself in readiness to officiate as referee in case of 
the unavoidable absence of a gentleman named 
Angle. 

II. T. Johnson. 

By permission of the Author. 


“TOMMY ATKINS.” 

WHAT HE DID IN ’58. 

All day we had fought and followed, we were 
weary and faint and few ; 

The treacherous dogs we had fed and t&ined gave 
us enough to do ; 

Through jungle, o’er nullah, from dawn to noon, 
they had fought and fled that day, 

Till at last, before a grey fort’s walls. Jack Sepoy 
turned at bay. 

We hod scarce a ration among us, and the water- 
course was dry. 

Where my bravo fellows lay about, ’neath the 
burning Indian sky, 

I knew we must take the fort ere nig£it, yet I 
scarcely cared to speak ; 

By my own hot wound and flagging pulse, I knew 
they were worn and weak. 

Yet ready as at a home parade, my lads to order 
sprang, 

As the bugle not© through tke heavy unwel- 
come summons rang ; ^ 

Not a mutineer among them there, but knew the 
“ 60th ” caU, 

Yet the challenge brought no answering yell back 
from the sileht wall. 
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No biiltets rained as the heavy gates crashed ’neath 
our fierce assault, 

No lurking ambush burst on us from corridor or 
vault j 

Empty the mighty palace lay ; the sinking sunlight 
shed 

Its lustre on the jungle path, by which the traitors ! 
fled. 

And yet we found one living thing amid the silence 
there, 

A withered hag who tossed her arms, and tore her 
scanty hair. 

Who hovered vulture-like around a well beneath 
an arch, 

And shrieked, as I have heard the kites that follow 
on a match. 

Fd learnt her tongue enough to catch, ’mid curse 
and wild lament. 

The tale she told while at my foot her tattered veil 
she rent ; 

The brutes who slew our babes, to save from us 
their own, 

Women and children down the well ere taking 
flight, had thrown. 

Down to its darkling depths I looked — ’tis horrible 
to tell, 

An awful sinuous movement stirred the surface of 
the well ; 

And as I stood as one aghast, amid my startled 
band, 

I saw— we saw — a moment rise a little dusky hand. 

The soldiers gathered round me, and ere a word I 
spoke, 

Ofce gallailt fellow from the rest, all eager purpose 
broke ; 

He’d got a rope so slight and frail, you who are 
listening now 

Would scarcely with such slender stay swing from 
yon chestnut bough. 

’Tis a long yarn, and soldiers make bad tellers of a 
story, 

We do the work, and leave to you at home to sing 
the glory; 

When Sergeant Toole had done his task, around 
that awful well 

Eight corpses lay ; ten children lived of a second 
birth to tell. 

The won^m—women do such things — had held 
their babes, I think, 

While sense sad stKce^th endured, above the 
sullen waters’ br^jpk ; , 

Howler it was^ thkreTay tIm babas, sore needing 
help and food. 

And we, worn, wounded, famished — was Life a gift 
so good ? * 


HalJ .jiazed I stood and watched the hag who o’er 
uaem crooned and wept, 

Whfi| to my side with glad salute two stalwart 
privates stepped ; 

Theypbad snared a milch-goat in the bush, and 
^und the welcome prize 

Wauilips laughed out, and hunger gleamed from 
eager, wistful eyes. 

I looked at the brave fellows who had done and 
dared so much 

To wrench old England’s choicest gem from mur- 
der’s treacherous clutch ; 

I saw their bitter need, I thought of hideous * 
cruelties, 

Things that made strong men mad to hear_, wrought 
*neath the shuddering skies ; 

Wrought by those dying children’s sires — I thought 
of all, and then 

I turned and spoke — spoke to the ring of patient 
suffering men : 

“ The food is yours, my lads — well earned- — take it 
and eat your fill. 

Only those babes are perishing ! I say, do what 
you will.” 

They talk of days of chivalry — no old romaunt 1 
swear 

Has chronicled a nobler act, than that I witnessed 
there, 

As my rough soldiers, wounded, starved, and 
agonised with thirst, 

Gave the goat and all her precious milk to the race 
.they held accursul. 

To their children who had torn our babes from their 
shrieking mothers' hold, 

Who had done such deeds as blanched men’s cheeks, 
who only heard them told ; 

Deeds that nerved palsied hands to clench, lit 
cowards’ blood to flame, 

And made all Europe, far and wide, shi’ink at a 
Sepoy’s name. 

I saw them feeding tenderly each little dark-skinned 
waif, 

And spare ’their rags to wrap their limbs, a§d leave 
them warm and safe ,* 

I never ate a costly meal with half such appetite, 

As those dry crusts and onions shared, in the 
gleaming Eastern night. 

I was proud to fight beside them, I was proud to 
lead them on, 

They who in simple kindliness so grand a deed had 
done ; • 

And when his faults and follies, you sleek home- 
keepers tell, 

I think what “ Tommy Atkins ” did, beside that 
Indian well. 

Susan K. Phillips. 

By permsnon of the Author- 
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THE BATH OF THE STKEA 

Boiro mU tbe oc©ftto, 

TremliiHtig with emotion, 

Banting at the notion, 

See the ‘rivers mn 
In tb® golden weather, 

Tripping o’er the heather, 

Laughing all together — 

Jiadcaps every one. 

Like a troop of girls 
In their locsened cnrls, 

See, the concourse whirls 
Onward wild with gleej 
List their tuneful tattle, 

Hear their pretty prattle, 

How they'll love to battle 
With the assailing sea. 

See, the winds pursue them, 

See, the willows woo them, 

See, the lakelets view them. 
Wistfully afar, 

With a wistful wonder 
Down the green slopes under, 
Wishing, too, to thunder 
O’er their prison bar. 

Wishing, too, to wander 
By the sea-waves yonder^ 

There awhile to squander 
All their silvery stores ; 

There awhile forgetting 
All their vain regretting 
When their foam went fretting 
Round the rippling shores. 

Round the rocky region, 

Whence their prison’d legion. 

Oft and oft besieging, 

Vainly strove to break, 

Vainly strove to throw them 
O’er the vales below them 
Through the clefts that show them 
^ Paths they dare not take. 

But the swift streams speed them 
In the might of freedom, 

Down the paths that lead them 
Joyously along'; 

Blinding green recedes, 

With their floating tresses, 
Charming wilde'messes 

With tneir munaurii^ song, 

Kow the streams are gliding. 

With a sweet abiding — 

Now the streams are hiding 
’Mid the whispering reeds — 


Now the streams outglancing 
With a shy advemrisg, 

Naiad-like go dancing 
Down the golden mea^. 

Down the golden meadows, 
Chasing their own shadows — 
Down the golden meadows, 
Playing as they run j 
Playing with the sedges, 

By the water’s edges, 

Leaping o’er the ledges, 
Glist’ning in the sun. 

Streams and streamlets blending, 
Each on each attending, 

All together wending, 

Seek the silver sands ; 

Like to sisters holding 
With a fond enfolding— 

Like to sisters holding 
One another’s hands. 

Now with foreheads blushing 
With a rapturous flushing — 
Now the streams are rushing 
In among the waves. 

Now in shy confusion, 

With a pale suffusion, 

Seek the wild seclusion 
Of sequestered caves. 

All the summer hours 
Hiding in the bowers, 

Scattering silver showers 
Out upon the strand ; 

O’er the pebbles crashing, 
Through the ripples splashing. 
Liquid pearl-wreaths dashing 
From each other’s hand. 

By yon mossy boulder, 

See an ivory shoulder, 

Dazzling the beholder, 

Rises o’er the blue ; 

But a moment’s thinking, 

Sends the Naiad sinking, 

With a modest shrinking, 

From the gazer’s view. 

Now the wav© compresses 
AH their golden trasses-*-^' 

Now their sea-green dresses 
Float them o’er the rifle ; 

Now with elf-locks dripping. 
From the brine they’re flipping. 
With a faiiy tripping, 

Down the green waves gEde. 
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"Some that scarce have tarried 
By the shore are carried 
Seaward to be married 
To the glad gods there ; 

Triton’s horn is playingi . 

Neptune’s steeds are neighing, 

Eestless with delayiiig » 

For a bride so fair. 

See at first the river 
How its pale lips quiver. 

How its white waves shiver 
With a fond unrest ; 

List how low it sigheth, ^ 

See how swift it fiieth, 

Till at length it lieth 
On the ocean’s breast. 

Such is youth’s admiring ; 

Such is youth’s desiring \ 

Such is hope’s aspiring 
For the higher goal ; 

Such is man’s condition, 

Till in heaven’s fruition 
Ends the mystic mission 
Of the eternal soul. 

Hesis Floeence MacCabtht. 

By jaermUtion of Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son. 


EXTEMPORISING A MELODRAMA. 

[The following extract from the Diary of the Rev. R. H. 
Barham may serve as a model for a similar perform- 
ance not necessarily improvised.] 

ATheodoiIe Hook placed himself at the pianoforte, 
and gave a most extraordinary display of his powers, 
both as a musician and an improvisatore. His 
assumed object was to give a specimen of the bit.- 
lettas formerly product at Sadler’s Wells, and he 
went through the whole of one which he composed 
upon the spot. He commenced with the tuning of 
the instruments, the prompter’s bell, the rapping 
of the fiddle-stick by the leader of the band, and 
the overture, till, the curtain being supposed to 
rise, he proceeded to describe : 

The first scene. A country village — cottage (o.p.) 
— church (r.s.). Large tree near wing. Bridge 
over a river occupying the centre of the back- 
ground. Music. Little men in red coats seen 
riding over bridge. Enter Gaffer from cottage, to 
the symphony usually played on introducing old 
folks on such occasions. Gaffer, in recitative, inti- 
mates that he is aware that the purpose of the 
Squire in thus earl]|^ 

A-crossIi|g over the water. 

Is to hunt not the stag, bat my lovely daughter.. 

Sings a song" and retires, |o observe Squire’s 
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motif|M, ei^ressing a determination to balk his 
mteifiions: 

Sjbr a peasant’s a man, and a Squire’s no more, 
a father has feelings, though never so poor. 

Entei Squire with his train. Grand chorus of 
huntsmen — “ Merry-toned horn, Blithe is the 
mom,” “Hark forward, away, Glorious day,” 

“ Bright Phoebus,” “ Aurora,” <feo. &c. 

The Squire dismisses all save his confidant, to 
whom, in recitative, he avows his design of carry- 
ing off the old man’s daughter,, then sings under 
her window. The casement of one-pair of stairs 
opens. Susan appears at it, and sings — asking 
whether the voice which has been serenading her 
is that of her “true blue William, who, on the 
seas, is blown about by every breeze.” The Squire 
hiding behind the tree, she descends to satisfy 
herseH ; is accosted by him, and refuses his offer ; 
he attempts force. The old man interferes, lectures 
the Squire, locks up his daughter, and exit (p.s.). 
Squire sings a song expressive of rage, and his 
determination to obtain the girl, and exit (p.s.). 

Whistle. Scene changes with a slap. Public- 
house door; sailors carousing, with long pigtails, 
checked shirts, glazed hats, and blue trousers. 
Chorus, “ Jolly tars, plough the main — Kiss the 
girls, sea again.” William, in recitative, states 
that he has been “ with brave Rodney,” and has 
got “ gold galore ” ; tells his messmates he has 
heard a landlubber means to run away with his 
sweetheart, and asks their assistance. They pro- 
mise it. 

Tip as your fin I Well stick t’ye, my hearty, ' 

* And beat him I Haven't we beat Bonaparty 7 

Solo, by William, “ Girl of my heart. Never part.” 
Chorus of sailors, “ Shiver my timbers,” “ Smoke 
and fire, d — n the Squire,” &c, &c. Whistle — 
scene closes — slap. 

Scene — the village as before. Enter Suuire; 
reconnoitres in recitative; beckons on grasies, 
headed by confidant in red. Chorus of ^|feies 
entering — “ Hark ? Hark ? Butchers’ dogs bark I 
Bow, wow, wow. Not now, not now.” “ Silence, 
hush I Behind the bush. Hush, hush, hush ! ” 
“ Bow, wow, wow." “ Hush, hush I ” “ Bow, wow.” 
“ HuSh ! hiish ! hush ! ” • 

Enter Susan from cottage. Recitative ; 

What can keep so long at market 7 

The sun has set, altho’ it’s not quite dark yet. 

Butter and eggs. 

Weary legs. 

Gipsies rush on and seize her ; she screams ; Squire 
comes forward. Recitative affectuoso — “She 
scornful, implorlhg, furious, frightened I ” Squire 
offers to seize her ; True Blue rushes down and 
interposes; music agitato; sailors in pigtails beat 
off gipsie^ ; confidant runs up the tree ; True Blue 
collara Squire. 

Enter Gaffer : 
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Hey-day I What’s all tWs clatter ? 

William asljorcl Why, -^hat^s the matter ! 

William releases Squire ; turns to Sue ; she scr ams 
and runs to him; embrace; “Lovely Sue; own 
True Blue;” faints; GafTcu' goes for gin; she 
recovers and refuses it ; Gaffer winks, and drmks 
it himself ; Squire, recitative— “ Never knew, a4>ut 
True Blue, «>nstant Sue.” “ Devilish glad ; here, 
my l€ui; what says dad?” William, recitative — 
“ Thank ye, Squire ; heart’s desire ; roam no more; 
moored ashore,” Squire joins lovers — “ Take her 
hand ; house and IbAt of land ; my own ground; 

And, for a portion, here’s two hundred pound 1 ” 

Grand chorus ; huntsmen, gipsies, and sailors with 
pigtails; solo, Susan — “Constant Sue; my own 
T?rue Blue.” Chorus; solo, William — “Dearest 
wife, laid up for life.” Chorus; solo. Squire — 
“Happy lovers, truth discovers.” Chorus; solo, 
Gaffer — “ Curtain draws, your applause.” Grand 
chorus; huntsmen, gipsies, sailors in pigtails; 
William and Susan in centre ; Gaffer (o.P.), Squire 
(p.s.), retire singing : 

Blithe and gay — Hark away I 

Merry, merry May ; 

Bill and Susan’s wedding day. 

. Rev. R. II. Barham. 


^ WILSON’S LAST STAND. 

See the Matabele scatter, as the little band rides 
past. 

Bent on reaching Lobengula, while the waning 
light shall last, 

Thinking, ah, alas I so rashly, they had but to see 
and seize, 

Heeding not the warning murmurs that are rising 
on the breeze. 

It is history now, the story. We can picture that 
last night, 

When they stood beside their horses, waiting for 
theii*' foes and light, 

Shouting for their missing comrades. Did they 
hesitate or care, 

Though ten thousand angry warriors thus at once 
knew where they were ? 

While the evening shadows lingered, three were 
asked to gallop back,' 

Through the hordes of Matabele that were coming 
up the tmck ; 

They must try tcfS:'each the column — ^tell to Forbes 
that all were done 

If some Buccow did not reach them ere hheirising 
of the son. 


It was a gallant thing to do, a hard and desperate 
ride— 

The foe were all alopg the ^d road on every 
side — 

But ’twas a last, an only chance, so each man leapt 
to horse. 

With cheery cry and quick good-hye they galloped 
down the course. 

How they escaped being seized and shot is mar- 
vellous to think, 

But safe and sound they crossed the ground and 
reached the river’s brink ; 

And the scene that lay before them would have 
chilled the bravest blood : 

The stream was rushing o’er its banks, ^ roaring, 
raging flood. 

No time to pause — from out the jaws of death they 
just had sped ; 

To turn and stand meant death on land, as well be 
drowned instead — 

And so they urged their weary steeds into the 
broiling foam, 

With failing strength they gained at length the 
further shore — and home. 

Their comrades listen to their tale like to a fearful 
dream ; 

For the river still is rising, and none may cross the 
stream. 

“ Surely,” cried Forbes, “ some will escape ! They 
will not all be shot ? ” 

The scout replied, “ Where you find one is where 
you’ll find the lot.” 

And so the weary hours went by. Oh! wliat a 
bitter fact, 

To be so near with willing hands, and powerless 
act. 

There was a hush through Forbes’ camp, no cry, no 
sound of mirth, 

For comrades dear were passing near their long last 
night on earth. 

And the sun came forth in splendour and shed its 
lustre round, 

Infusing life in everything that springetli from the 
ground ; 

It shone on a little band of men that fast ^rew less 
and less, 

And it shone on a patch of glory that God will 
ever bless. . 

No mortal tongue can ever say what happened to 
them then, 

But the natives speak in wondSr of those great and 
glorious men ; 

They saw their time on earth ^ad come, they knew * 
thejSt had to go, 

So hand in band and back to Wk they laced their 
savage foe. 
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A fo6, armed, mind, with rifles, not alone with spears 
and knives, ^ , 

With ' bitter losses to avenge, and friends* and 
brothers’ lives ; 

Who saw in death but loss of breath and life 
among their gods. 

Who wouW have thought they could have fought 
amidst such fearM odds ? 

But long the battle lasted, and one by one they 
fell, 

And how they kept that foe at bay not one is left 
to tell ; 

We know they dared not “ rush ” them, and not 
till aU were dead 

Can a Matabele warrior say he touched a' white 
man’s head. 

Why did those warriors stand and pause while | 
comrades fell around ? 

They only had to run across a piece of open 
ground, 

To club their rifles in their hands and swing them 
through the air, 

And that last stand of Wilson’s band were ended 
then and there. 

Have you who read these lines e’er seen a wounded 
stag at bay, . 

Turn on the dogs that harass liim, and scatter 
them away ? 

With glaring eyes and foaming mouth he charges 
undismayed, 

And the dogs sneak from him barking, waiting 
surely, but afraid. 

How looked they then, this band of men, sur- 

* roubded and forlorn, 

As the night gave way to the bright’ning of 
this sad and fatal morn ? 

I guess they sent a prayer to God to comfort those 
who mourned, 

And died where they stood for their country’s good 
at the hands of a race they scorned. 

There was no cry — ^to horse and fly ! No thought 
of self — for why ? 

There .were wounded comrades with them, and if 
one, then all inust die. 

No grander act is pcwssible for mortal man to do. 

Than to defend a fallen friend, and die beside him, 
too, 

And so each hero played his part with grim and 
fierce disdain j 

And only laid his weapon down when struck 
through breastlor brain ; 

And many a dusky warrior is lying on tto plain ! 

Whom the threats of I<obengula cannot ^er ibuse 
again. S ^ 


Atf, length they all are gone, but one who leans 
i. upon a mound, 

Atn|i he takes the loaded weapons from the dead 
j that lie around ; 

HiJ — badly hit — but hard as grit. Methinks I 
hear him call : 

**Jpome on, you curs, and tell the world how you 
have beat us all.” 

And the men of Forbes’ column, waiting by Shan- 
gani’s shore, 

Heard at length the firing slacken — one shot — ^and 
themno more; 

They hope and pray some will escape. They hope 
and pray in vain ; 

The men of Wilson’s party will be never seen 
again. 

Lord Geanvillb Gordon. 

JFrom “ The Tegend of JBirse.*^ 

£y permission of the AiUkor, 


THE FAIRY QUEEN. 

Me mother often spoke to me, 

“ Corney, me boy,” siz she, 

“ There’s luck in store for you agra 1 
You’ve been so kind to me I 
Down be the rath in Reilly’s Park 
They say that Larry Shawn, 
That’s gone away across the say. 

Once cotch a Leprechawn. 

” He grabbed him by the scruff so hard, 
The little crather swore„jj^^ 

That if bowld Larry’d let him go, 

He should be poor no more I 
* Just look behind ye, Larry dear,’ 

Screeched out the chokin’ elf, 

‘ There’s hapes of goold in bv:^kets there, 
It’s all for Xiarry’s sel^ 1 

If Larry lets the little man 
Go free again, he’ll be 
No longer poor, but rich an’ great I j 
So Larry let him free. 

Some say he carried home the goold 
An’ hid it in the aves, 

But some say when the elf was gone 
. ’Twas turned to withered laves. 

“ If Larry cotch a Leprechawn,” 

Me mother then 'ed cry, 

« Why you may ketch a fairy queen, 

Ma banchal, by an’ } ” 

Near Balligarry now she sWps, 

Where great O’Brien bled, 

And often since I took a thought 
Of what me mother said. 
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At last I came to Dublin town* 


To thry an sell some 
And maybe then 1 didn’t cut 

A quar© owld skin© of rigs, 

I sowld me pigs for forty pound, 
!For Siey wor obine an* fat, 
An’ thin wo h^n't American mate, 
So they wor chape at that 1 


She took me arm, an’ thrapsed wid me 
All down be Saokville Sthreet, 
An’ colleens beautifully dhressed, 

In twos and threes we meet ; 
An’ men that grinned a greenish grin 
Of envy from their eye. 

To see me wid that lady grand, 
like paycock marchin’ by* 


** Well now,” see T, “ me pocket's full. 

I'll not go home just yit, 

I'll take a twist up thro’ the town 
An' thrate meself a bit.” 

1 mosey’d round to Sackville Sthreet, 

When starin' round me best, 

I seen a darlin’ colleen there, 

Most beautifully dhressed. 

A posy in her Leghorn hat, 

An’ round her neck a ruff 
Of black cock’s feathers, jacket too, 

Of raal expensive stuff. 

A silver ferruled umberell’ 

In hand with yalla kid, 

An’ thro’ a great big hairy muff 
Her other hand was hid. 

0 like a sweet come-all-ye, in 

A waltzin’ swing, she swep’ 

The toepath, with the music of 
Her silken skirt, an’ step. 

To see her turn the corner, thro’ 

The lamplight cornin’ down, 

You’d think she owned the freehowld of 
That part of Dublin town ! 

You’d thinh^she owned the sky above, 

Its moon with all the stars. 

The thraffio in the streets below, 

Their thrams, an’ carts, an’ cars 1 
You'd think that she was landlady 
Of all tjaat she could see, 

An' faith regardin’ of meself. 

She made her own of me ! 

« 0 Oomey, is it you ? ” siz she. 

An’ up to me she came, 

1 took a'start, to hear her there 

Pronouncin’ out me name ; 

“ 0 Comey, there ye are I ” siz she, 

Wid raal familiar smile. 

An’ thin, begor, she took me arm, 

Most coaxingly the while. 

I fluttered like a butterfly, 

That’s bom the first of May, 

With pride, as if I had the right*" 

Handsl^ll the Judgment Day I 
I felt as airy a&te. lark that 

Skies it from the ground, ' ^ 

To think she’d walk wid me, poor chap, 

Wid only forty pound I 


Till, cornin’ to a lamp, I turned, 

An’ gazed into her eyes. 

Me heart that minute took me throat, 

Wid lump of glad surprise. 

Siz I, Me jewel, thim two eyes 
Are sparklin’ awful keen ; 

Pm sure,” siz I, " I’ve come across 
Me mother’s Fairy Queen I ” 

“ O Comey, yis,” siz she, “ I am 
A Fairy Queen,” siz she, 

“ An’ I can make yer fortune now, 

If you’ll just come with me.” 

Wid that, I ups and says, “ Of coiirse 1 ” 

As bowld as I could spake, 

“ An’ sure I will, me darlin’, if 
It’s only for your sake.” 

Well, whin we passed the statues white 
Up to O’Connell Brudge, 

The Fairy Queen smiled up at me, 

An’ gev a knowin’ nudge. 

** Corney I ” siz she, ** I want a dhrink I ** 

“ Do ye, me dear ? ” siz I, 

An’ on the minute, faith I felt 
Meself was shockin’ dhry. 

Well, thin she brought me coorsin’ off, 
Down be the Liffey’s walls, 

An’ up a narra gloomy sthreet, 

Up to a Palace Halls ! 

An’ there they wor, all splindid lit. 

Come in, me love,” siz she, 

I thought me heart 'ed break, to hear 
Her spake so kind to me I 

Well, in we wint, an* down we sat, 

Behind a marvel schreen, 

An’ there we dhrank, of drink 

Me an’ the Fairy Qaeen. * 

She spoke by alphabetic signs, 

Siz sbe, “ We’ll have J. J., 

An’ whin we swaUey’d that,” siz she, 

“ L.L. is raal O.K.” 

We tossed them off like milk. Biz i^e, 

“ At these we needn’t stick, 
D.W.D.’s a quench, you’ll fin^ 

A.l, an’ up to Dick 1 
Well, thin she left the alpha&st, 
lin’ flying to the 

” The Three Star Brand’s the taz she, 
“ To sparkle up your eye. 
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Thin, “ Her© I ” siz sh«, ** just taste Owld Tom.** 
But, augh ! again me grain 
It wint ! Siz she, “ It's mum's the word, 

We'll cure it wid champagne ! ” 

I never drank such sortin’s of 

The drink in all me life ; k 

Signs on it in the momin' me 
Digestion was at strife I 

At Iasi, we qualified our drooth, 

An' up she got. Siz she, 

“ We'll just retire to private life, 

So, Oomey, come wid me.” 

But just before I stood to go, 

I siz, quite aisy, ** Miss, 

You might bestow poor Corney K. 

One little, simple kiss.” 

“ Ah I Corney, tibbey, sure,” said she, 

“ Two, if ye like, ye thrush 1 ” 

O have ye seen the blackberries 
Upon the brambly bush ? 

The Johnny Magory still is bright, 

Whin all the flowers are dead — 

Her hair was like the blackberries I 
Her dhress, Magory red 1 

0 have you ever sauntered out 

Upon a winther’s night. 

Whin the crispy frost is on the ground. 

An’ all the stars are bright ? 

Then have you bent your awesthruck gaze 
There, up against the skies ? 

The stars are very bright, you think — 

Well, thim was just her eyes ! 

Were you ever down at the strawberry beds. 
An’ seen them dhrowned in chrame ? 
Wd!l, that was her complexion, and 
Her teeth wor shockin’ white I 
An’ the music of her laughin’ chaff 
Was like a beggar’s dhrame, 

Whin he hears the silver jingle, and 
, His rags are out of sight I 

1 thought the dhrop of dhrink was free. 

But throth, I had to pay I 
I thought it quare, but then 1 thought 
It was, the fairy’s way. 

** Howld on ! ” siz I, “ she’s thryin’ me. 

Have I an open heart, 

Before she makes me fortune % ” So, 

Begor 1 I took a start 

Of reckless generosity, 

An’ lung me money round ; 

'Twas scatthered on the table ! in 
Her Ian on the ground 1 
I seen it glitt# in the air^ 

Before me wondherin' eyes, ^ 

Like little yalla breasted imps, 

All dhroppin’ frox^ the skies I 


0 then I knew that it was threw, 

She was a JFairy Queen. 

The goold came dhroppin’ ’ whoppin’ I hoppin' I 
The like was never seen ! 

1 gave a whippin’ screech of joy ! 

Whin, wid a sudden whack, 

I Some hidden wizard *^* 2 ; his wand, 

An’ sthruck me from the back. 

Down cam© the clout upon the brain, 

An' froze me senses quite, 

An’ over all me Joy at once 

There shot the darkest night f 

I knew no more, till I awoke, 

An' found meself alone, 

I thrust me hand to grasp me purse — 

Me forty pounds wor gone I 
O then, with awful cursin’, if 

I didn’t raise the scenes ! 

“ Bad luck 1 ” siz I, “ to Leprechawns, 

Bad scran to Fairy Queens ! 

Bad luck to them that spreads abroad 
Such shockin’, lyin’ tales ; 

Bad luck has me, that tears me hair, 

An’ forty pounds bewails ! '' 

Wid that, I see a man come up 

A dark arch, marchin’ thro', 

As if he hadn’t any work 
Particular to do. 

He measured me wid selfish eye. 

As cat regards a rat, 

An' when he spoke, begor I found, 

’Twas just his price at that ! 

Siz he, “ What’s all this squealin’ for ? 

What makes ye bawl ? ” siz he ; 

Siz he, “ I’m a dissective, so 

You’ll have to come wid me ! ” 

Siz he, “ Yer shouts wor almost loud 
Enough to crack the delph ! 

An’ in the momin’ I must bring 
Ye up before himself ! ” 

“ Arrah ! What for ? ” siz I, an' thin 
I towld him all me woe, 

An’ how I woke, an’ found meself 
Asleep, an’ lyin’ low. 

I towld liim of the whipster that 

Had whipped me forty pound, 

An’ left me lyin' fast asleep, 

In gutter, on the ground. 

Then leerin’ like, he turned and siz, 

“ You’re nice boy ! complate ! 

To go wid Fairy Queens like that, 

An’ losS.yer purse so nate. 

Corney ! ” siz he, “ go home 1 ” siz he, 

“ She might have sarved ye worse j 
I'll thry mis best to ketch the Fay, 

An’ get you back yer purse. 

But look 1 don’t shout like that again, 

It was a shockin’ shout, 

It stlumck me ’twas a house a-fire I 
I You riz up such a rout. 
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“ I thouglit you’d wake Da© wife I She sleeps 
Down in n ohurckyard near I 
Wid that the d^xk disseotiv© tmnied, 

An* bumted in & tear I 
I dbribbled out a few meself. 

Me bKiW wid shamti i bint, 

An’ like a lamb, from slaughter slow, 

Wid tottberin* stfeps I wint. 

But never, never from that day, 

Was any tidin’s seen, 

Of me owld purse, me forty pound, 

Or of me Fairy Queen 1 

t 

Then, whin I thought of ISforah’s wrath, 

An* what a power she’d say. 

Me fin© black hair riz on me skull, 

An’ grew all grizzle grey I 

0 never more to Dublin town 

I’ll come to sell me pigs 1 

1 walk a melancholy man, 

Like one that’s got the jigs ; 

An’ in the town of Limerick, if 
You ever chance to meet 
A haggard man wid batthered hat 

Come sthridin’ down the street, 

An’ if he stops by fits and starts, 

An* stares at nothin* keen. 

Say, “ There goes Corney, look, he’s mad ! 

He cotch a Fairy Queen.” 

An* if you chance in Sackville Sthi'cot, 

Or any other way, 

To meet, all beautifully dhrest, 

A lovely colleen gay ; 

An’ if she happens on the name, 

That you wor christened by, 

An’ laughs, as if she knew ye, 

With a ’cute acquaintance ©ye. 

Or if she takes yer arm, and siz 
That she’s a Fairy Queen, 

Start back in horror, shout aloud, 

O woman, am I green ? 

Am I before a doctor’s shop, 

Where coloured bottles be ? 

Is there a green light on my face, 

Tl^t you should spake to me ? 

Go home, O Fairy Queen, go home ! 

At once, an’ bolus bolus, 

Remimber Corney Keegan’s purse. 

An’ think of the Dublin Polus.” 

W. Theodobe Pabees. 
JVom ” The ^S^h Ballads " 

By jpermuston of the Author, 


« It*8 all very well to reporfc $, man, and make 
minutes about him, and all tlmt sorter thing,” said 
John Brough, A.K« 247, as bb Went down Gimt 
Bulky Street, beating bis Wjute-gloved hands 
togetner, and rolling hfe eyes about in all 
directions. “ A man can’t be aft byes, like a pea- 
cock, and looking everywhere at once.. Twenty 
shillings a week ain’t much, you know, is it, for 
board and lodging, and washing, and the missus, 
and the young ’uns ? Here, just get out o* that, 
now, will yer ? ” 

“ I ain’t in nobody’s way, am I 

“ Yes, you are ; so go on ! That there barrer o’ 
youm’s been getting bigger every week, and how’s 
carriges to draw up if you’re here ? ” 

This bit of fencing took place between 
P.O. Brough and a man with an apple barrow — the 
fruit vendor going off grumbling, and P.C. on the 
look out for workers of mischief against the laws 
of Her Sovereign Majesty the Queen. He was not 
a perfect man, John Brough : he was a good officer, 
and worked hard for his pay ; but he was not 
perfect, and he knew it. In earlier dajts, before 
Mrs. Brough agreed to rest in future upon his 
manly breast, he had been seen more than once to 
steal up from areas, and close the gat© very care- 
fully after him — of course returning from voyages 
of investigation and examination of locks, bolts, 
and bars for the protection of Her Majesty’s liege 
subjects. 

Of course he had on these occasions tried the 
coal-cellar, and looked into the dustbin. But why 
was a gentle cough heard, and a door closed softly 
when J olm came up ? and, again, why bulged those 
pockets, to the distortion of the symmeti’y of his 
manly form — the knobblefying of his neat blue 
uniform ? 

It is a very old joke to accuse policemen of par- 
tiality for cooks ; but the charge is none the less 
true, and the great Force need not blush. Have 
not the greatest generals and statesmen found 
solace in the society of the other sex ? 

But J ohn was now a married man, and devoted 
himself most strongly to his professkm* Evil- 
doers feared him, and many were the scoundrels 
he had hauled off to prison, with penal results. It 
was not often that he interfered with applewdmen. 
His orders were to keep the way elear j but, as 
John said, “We must all live, and selling apples is 
honest — os honest as selling tea and sugar — 
honester, for you can’t adulterate your apples, 
though you may boil an orange*^ But John waa 
now under a cloud, and he did interfere with apple 
men and women ; “ chivied ” small boys ; cuffed 
one who had “ cut behind ” a osA and. nearly been 
run over; frowned severely fnzee seller; 
scowled at a patchouli native in hmmiBerbund, till 
the ooffee-ooloui-ed Hindoo shivered in his shoas, 
and smiled pathetically. Jdhn even had words 
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wii?i an earl's coachman, and moved him on in 
spite of the coronet upon his panel and the dash- 
ing hays. 

For John wah under a cloud. Mysterious 
robberies had been taking place on his beat, and, 
though he had done his best to catch the members 
of the gang, they had been too much for him, and 
the robberi^ went on. 

Now this was veiy galling to a man who had set his 
mind upon rising in life. Blue was very well, but 
John wanted to wear black, with silk facings. B.C. 
was decent; sergeant was better; but inspector, 
and then superintendent — -those were the goals 
that John Brough wished to reach in the race of 
life ; and now, instead of going forward, his move- 
ments were retrograde; he was threatened with 
minutes and reports, and all because of the scoun- 
drels who had l^en too much for him. 

** I’ll be down upon them, though, one of these 
days,” said John. “Ill put salt on some of your 
tails, my pretty gaol-birds. It's 'ware hav;k with 
you, so I tell you, my fine fellows.” 

So he went on, up and down, down and up, and 
had nothing to report at last. 

And the robberies went on. A carpet-bag was 
taken from a cab in motion. Next day a shawl 
and a carriage-timepiece were stolen as the barouche 
stood at a fashionable milliner's door. The dis- 
turbance' about that was hardly over, when a boy 
was hustled, and a valuable parcel wrested from 
his hands. Again, a page was bonneted, and a 
pet dog and a mother-o'-pearl opera-glass taken 
from his encircling arms. 

John Brough was in despair. 

Another day : Great-coat and umbrella from the 
front hall of Lord Rubblemede’s town mansion, in 
Upper Crook Street ; two umbrellas from No. 24 
in thetKime street, and a roll of carpet from the 
big draper’s round the corner^ 

John had a sharp lecture from the inspector, 
and he went again upon his beat, horribly wroth. 

“If I'd only been by that shop-door, I could 
have nailed them,” said John, angrily; “but a 
man can’t be everywhere at once. I’ll have them, 
though, next time, hang me if I don’t I or else I’ll 
leave the Force.” 

He was very busy that day, and took up one 
man on suspicion; but only got snubbed for his 
pains: 

“ I shall be too many for them yet,” said John, 
as ho swung leisurely down a street. Every dog 
has his day, watch-dogs as well as mongrels, a- 
running about and doing mischief ; but when I do 
get hold, why then-*—” 

He paused before an orange-woman who was 
encroaching upon the pavement, and, after warning : 
her off, began to n^ der on her appearance. Some 
one must have committed these jrobberies, and why 
not she as well as anybody else ? She was bulky, 
and had a habit of sitting in a bushel-basket p^ked 
with her 1^ under her, to^keep her warm ; her 


bonnet was very much crushed, and her plaid shawl 
all awry—all of which proved nothing; but they 
might be found to be associat'jd in some way with 
the late robberies. It was "astonishing what great 
things sometimes grew out of small, as the detwtive 
had often shown. 

^John Brough could not make the sides of the 
puzzle fit, so he moved on himself. 

“Ahl now that was more likely. An organ- 
grinder. Hum! Always loitering about and 
turning that handle — what opportunities for think- 
ing out villainy 1 But no, it would not do. He 
couldn’t ‘take up Guiseppe on suspicion; so the 
man ground out the march from * Faust ’ like so 
much musical meal to be blown away upon the 
wind, the sounds buzzing in John Brough's ears, 
even when he was out of sight.. 

“ I'll have 'em yet, — I’ll have ’em yet,” said John, 
as he chewed the cud of his disappointment, and 
thought of his inspector’s words ; but his business 
was very slack, the people were awfully well-be- 
haved, and it was very disappointing. 

A cab rattled by, laden with luggage ; but no 
scoundrel was dislodging a portmanteau ; and he — 
John Brough — could not run after that cab all the 
way to the Great Northern to see if it arrived there 
safe. It was not reasonable, and would be hombly 
wanting in dignity. 

How his head worked! How he beat together 
his gloves, in which his fingers itched to get at 
crime, or longed to lay hold of his truncheon, and 
hit at something hard, very hard ! 

Up and down, here and there ; but nothing on 
the wing. Not even a row between somebody's 
coachman and a cabby ; not even a horse down ; all 
was peace when he wanted war — war to the 
truncheon. 

It was enough to make any policeman sigh, and 
he sighed accordingly. Ah I if some daring scoun- 
drel would only dash a brick through one of those 
great panes of glass, and seize handfuls of the 
glorious jewels therein I With what a feeling of 
exquisite delight he could bring down his truncheon 
upon the evil-doer’s arm, and make him drop the 
treasure, which would fly scintillating all over the 
pavement ; and then, with the fellow’s cuff tightly 
held, the jewels gathered and placed iz^ his, John 
Brough’s, pocket, how he could pioudly march 
the thief off, enter the charge, and deposit the 
culprit like so much honey which ho had gathered 
safely in a cell I 

Ah, and. at the court next day ! Yes, he would 
shine there as the active and intelligent officer. 
The jeweller would, of cou?;-se, com© down handsome, 
and it would be a step ’towards promotion. Yes, 
if such an attefnpt were only made, and he was at 
hand to stay it I What a crack at the gang it would 
be— if it were n6t a castle in the air. 

P.O. Brough beat his gloves together and sighed 
—sighed deeply. * 

** I was on the look-out when that last carriage 
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robbeiy come off, and I’d almost, go so far as to 
swear that I saw that roll of carmt parfeotly safe 
ten minutes , before it was stmen. Though it 
couldn’t have been safe, or it wouldn’t have been 
taken. Ah 1 I shall have ’em yet.” 

“ Now then, Bobby, giv*^'s a lift with this here, 
there’s a good ’un.” t 

John Brough had been slowly approaehiug the 
comer of a great eheesemouger’s shop, at one end 
of which stood a light cart, with the tail-board 
down, and an ordinary-looking man was trying to 
lift a large hridn, its fellow being already in the cart. 

Heavy ! ” said P.C. Brough. ® 

** Out an’ out,” said the man. 

John Brough was naturally good-natured. He 
knew, too, the value of aid in a row : how often 
the law was glad to appeal to a civilian for help in 
the capture of some ugly customer. So, without a 
moment's hesitation, he slipped off his gloves, 
seized one end of the little barrel, and with a swing 
it was safely deposited in the cart. 

“ A little furder, old un,” said the man ; now, 
then, both together. There’s summat else to come.” 

A vigorous push sent the firkin right forward 
beside the other. 

“Now this here,” said the man, **and then 
there's the ^rice of a pint,” as he stepped up to an 
egg-box lying close under the cheesemonger’s 
window, 

“All right,” said John; “but just tell your 
people as it ain’t safe to have these things out like 
they do; there’s been a good many robberies 
about.” 

“ Well, I told our foreman as it wa’n’t safe,” sai4 
the man ; but he called me a fool for my pains. 
Now, then.” 

John Brough pocketed the twopence offered to 
him, put his fingers under one end of the straw- 
packed case, the man got his under the other ; the 
box was re^d on the tail of the cart, leisurely 
thrust in, the tail-board rattled up, pins and chains 
secured, the man climbed in, a mutual nod of good- 
fellowsHp was exchanged, the reins were shaken, 
the hor^ flicked, and away it rattled, while P.O. 
Brough slowly replaced his gloves, looked eagerly 
round for scoundrels, and went on his way. 

Luck’s dead against me,” he said, “ dead as 
dead, but I’ll have ’em yet. If some one would 
only do something. If I’d had any luck at all, I 
should have nobbled some one after them butter- 
kegs. Ah I nothing never falls in my way.” 

All through the afternoon, Tike a law-preserving 
and intelligent officer, did P. G. Brough wander 
about his b^t, longing to gefe a shot at some rascal 
or another ; but everything’waa quieter than usual, 
and the tune for relief coming he returned to the 
station. 

“ Another robbery on your beat this afternoon, 
Brough,” said the inspector ; “ strange thing, most 
mysterioas ! But it must be stopped. We dan’t 
go on like this. I must put another man on.” 


“ No, sir, don’t, please. I’gi down on ’em fttet 
chance,” said Brou^ ; “ but what is it this time — 
another timepiece out of a carriage? ” 

«No,a ” 

“ Nob a great-coat from a hall ? ” 

“ No, a shop-door robbery.” 

“ And I told ’em to be careful about them there 
rolls of carpet.” 

“ I don’t want to be harsh,” said the ipspector ; 

“ and I suppose you were watched out of the way. 

A man can’t be everywhere at once, nor yet be 
all eyes, as the ratepayers and the press seem to 
think.” 

“ What was it this time, sir ? ” 

“ Oh, a very daring affair : butter firkins and egg- 
chests just delivered from a railway van. Two 
firkins and a chest taken from the cheesemonger’s 
door directly after.” 

“ Were they outside the shop, sir ? ” said Brough, 
rubbing his gloves softly together. 

“ Yes, outside at Chedderby’s. The fellows must 
have had a cart. I’ll put on a couple of plain 
clothes men, for this sort of thing must be stopped. 
The Colonel will be furious.” 

“ They’re sharp uns and no mistake,” said John 
Brough, with a peculiar look of his eye ; and then, 
being dismissed, he slowly returned to lodgings, 
grinding his teeth, doubling his fists, and biting a 
bit of straw into the smallest possible fragments. 

“ It won’t do to say how I’ve been sold,” he mut- 
tered at last, as he sat down to the tea-table, “ for 
I have been sold and no mistake. Looked as inno- 
cent as a lamb, he did, and me not to see as he was 
the lamb of black sheep. And me, after eight years 
in the Force, not to have the gumption to take a 
note of the name upon the cart ! ” 

John Brough might have spared himself all 
trouble about that, for the name had been most ( 
carefully removed. 

“But please the pigs,” said John, “I’ll have 
some of them yet,” 

Geo. Manvillb Fene. 

By ^mission of the Author. 


THE DEMON SHIP. 

’Twas off the Wash — ^tbe sun went down— the sea 
looked black and grim, 

For stormy clouds, with murky fleece, were muster- 
ing at the brim ; 

Titanic shades I enormous gloom I— as if the solid 
night ^ 

Of Erebus rose suddenly to se!li%pon the light ! 

It was a time for mariners to hear a wary eye. 

With such a dark conspira<^ between the sea and 
sky I 
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Doir& went my helm — closed reefed — the tack held 
firmly in my hand — 

With baU^t snug^I put about, and scudded for 
the land. 

lioud hissed the sea beneath her lee— my little 
boat flew fast, , 

But faster still the rushing storm came borne upon 
the blast. 

Lord 1 what a roaring hurricane beset the straining 
sail I 

What furious sleet, with level drift, and fierce 
assaults of hail 1 

What darksome caverns yawned before I what 
jagged steps behind ! 

Like battle steeds, with foamy waves, wild tossing 
in the wind ! 

Each after each sank down astern, exhausted in 
the chase, 

But where it sank another rose and galloped in its 
place ; 

As black as night — they turned to white, and cast 
against the clouds 

A snowy sheet, as if each surge upturned a sailor’s 
shroud ; 

Still flew my boat, alas I alas ! her course was 
nearly run ! 

Beyond yon fatal billow rose — ten billows heaped 
in one ! 

With fearful speed the dreary mass came rolling, 
rolling fast, 

As if the scooping sea contained one only wave at 
lastl 

Still on it came, with horrid roar, a swift, pursuing 
grave: 

It seeded as though some cloud had turned its 
hugeness to a wave ! 

It’s briny sleet began to beat beforehand in my 
face— 

I felt the seaward keel begin to climb its swelling 
base! 

I saw its alpine hoary head impending over 
mine ! 

Another pulse — and down it rushed — an avalanche 
of brine ! 

Brief pause had I on God to cry, or think of wife 
and home ; 

The waters closed, and when I shrieked, I shrieked 
below the foam 1 

Beyond that rush I have no hint of any after-deed,' 

For I was tossing on the wave as senseless as a 
weed. 

a . ‘ . « m • 

** Where am I?r4lli the breathing world, or in 
the world of death ? ’* 

With sharp and suddep pang I drew another birth 
of breath ; ^ 


My eyes drank in a doubtful light, my e^ a 
doul^ul sound— 

And was that ship a Teal ship whose tackle seemed 
around ? 

A moon, as if the earthly moon, was shining up 
aloft ; 

Bit were those beams the very beams that I had 
seen so oft ? 

A face that mocked the human face before we 
watched alone ; 

But were those eyes the eyes of man that looked 
against my own % 

Oh, never may the moon again disclose me such a 
sight 

As met my gaze, when first I looked, on that 
accursed night I 

I’ve seen a thousand horrid shapes begot of fierce 
extremes 

Of fever ; and most frightful things have haunted 
in my dreams — 

Hyenas — cats — blood-loving bats — and apes with 
hateful stare — 

Pernicious snakes and shaggy bulls — the lion, and 
she-bear — 

Strong enemies, with Judas-looks of treachery and 
spite — 

Detested features hardly dimmed and banished by 
the light 1 

Pale-sheeted ghosts, with gory locks, up-starting 
from their tombs — 

All phantasies and images that flit in midnight 
glooms — 

Hags, goblins, demons, lemurs, have made me all 
aghast. 

But nothing like that Grimy One who stood beside 
the mast 1 

His cheeks were black — ^his brow was black — his 
eyes and haij as dark ; 

His hand was black, and where it touched it left 
a sable mark ; 

His throat was black, his vest the same, and when 
I looked beneath, 

His breast was black — all, all was black, except his 
grinning teeth. » 

His sooty crew were like in hue, as black as Afric’s 
slaves 1 

Oh, horror ! e’en the ship was black that ploughed 
the inky waves 1^ 

“Alas!” I cried, “for love of truth and blessM 
Mary’s sake ! 

Where am I ? «n what dreadful ship ? upon what 
dreadful lake ? 

What ship is that, so very grim, and black as any 
coal f 

It is Mahound, the Evil One, and he has gained 
my soul 1 
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Oh, mother dear ! my tender nurse I dear meadows 
that beguiled 4 

My happy days when I was yet a little sinless 
chUd-^ 

My mother dear — my native fields, I never more 
shall see ! 

I’m sailing in the Devil’s Ship, upon the Devil’s 
Sea!” 

Loud laughed that Sable Mariner, and boldly in 
return 

His sooty crew sent forth a laugh that rang from 
stem to stern ; * 

A dozen pair of grimy cheeks were crumpled on 
the nonce ; 

As many sets of grinning teeth came shining out 
at once ; 

A dozen gloomy shapes at once enjoyed the merry 
fit, 

With shriek and yell, and oaths as well, like 
Demons of the Pit. 

They crowed their fill, and then the chief made 
answer for the whole : 

•* Our skins,” said he, “ are black, ye see, because 
we carry coal ; 

You’ll find your mother, sure enough, and see your 
native fields— 

For this here ship has picked you up — the Ma/ry 
Ann of Shields I ” 

Thomas Hood, 


STOOD AT CLEAR. 

** Whebb is Adams ? ” that was the cry. 

** liet us question him before he die.” 

Naught around in the night was seen 
Save the glimmer of lamps where the crash had 
been. 

Right across the six-foot way, 

Oue huge hulk, engine and tender lay. 

While the jvailing hiss of the steam took the air, 
By fits, like the low, duU tone of despair. 

But still above all rose that one clear cry — 

” Speak to Adams before he die.” 

** Here,” I said, “ turn your lamps on me,” 

And I laid Jim’s head upon my knee* 

** Jtm, old mate,” I said in his ear ; 

** Tliey will ask you a question — can you hear ? ” 

Then 1 saw through the grime that was on his face, 
A white hue opming with slow, sure pace ; 

And upon his brow, by the light of the lamp, * 
Other dew than the night’s lay heavy and damp. 


Speak to him quick I ” They bent and said, ' 
** Did the distant signal stand at red ?” 

Broken and slow came the words, with a moan, 
“ Stood — ^at— clean,” and poor Jim was gone. 

I turnM my head away from the light 
To hide the tears that were blinding my sight, 

And pray’d from my heart to God that CTiui 
Might find heaven’s signals clear to him. 

ALEXA2in£n AiTbEssox. 
By jpermiasion of the Avihor» 


A TRIPLET. 

I AM, I really think, the most unlucky man on 
earth ; 

A triple sorrow haunts me, and has done so from 
my birth. 

My lot in life’s a gloomy one, I think you will 
agree ; 

^Tis bad enough to be a twin — but I anq one of 
three ! 

No sooner were we born than Pa and Ma the 
bounty claimed ; 

I scarce can bear to think they did — ^it makes me 
feel ashamed. 

They got it, too, within a week, and spent it, I’ll 
be bound, 

Upon themselves — at least, I know I never had 
my pound. 

Our childhood’s days in ignorance were lamentably 
spent, 

Although I think we more than {^d the taxes and 
the rent; 

For we were shown as marvels, and— unless I'm 
much deceived — 

The smallest contributions were most thankfully 
received. 

We grew up hale and hearty — would w© never had 
been born ! — 

As like to one another as three peas, or ears of com. 

Between my brothers Ichahod, Abimelech, and me 

No difierence existed which the human ©ye could 
see. 

This likeness was the catmebf dreadful sufiering 
and pain 

To me in early life — ^it nearly broke my heart in 
twain ; 

For while my conduct as a yc^th was fervently 
admired, , 

That of my fellow-triplets Mt a deal to b© 
desired. 
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I 'vfas amiable, and pious, too — ^good deeds were 
my delight ; 

I practised all the virtues — some by day and some 
by night; 

Whilst Ichah^ imln:aed himself in crime, and, sad 
to say, 

Abimolech, when ^nite a lad, would rather swear 
than pray. 

Think of my horror and dismay when, in the Park 
at noon. 

An obvious burglar greeted me with, “ Hullo, Ike, 
old coon ! " 

He vanished. Suddenly my wrists were gripped 
hy Policeman X. — 

“ Young man, you are my prisoner on a charge of 
forgin' cheques.” 

He ran me in, and locked me up, to moulder in a 
cell, 

The reason why he used me thus, alas ! I know 
too well. 

He took me for Abimelech, my erring brother dear. 

Who was “ wanted ” by the Bank of which he’d 
been the chief cashier. 

Next mom the magistrate remarked, “ This is a sad 
mistake, 

Though natural enough, I much regret it for your 
sake; 

But if you will permit mo to advise you, I should 
say. 

Leave England for some other country, very far 
away. 

For if you go on Aing in this happy sea-girt isle, 

Although your conduct (like my own) be pure and 
free from guile, « 

•Four lii^ness to these sinful men, your brothers 
twain, will lead, 

I fear, to very serious inconveniences indeed.” 

I took the hint, and sailbd next day for distant 
Owhyhee — 

As might have beeu expected, I was cast away at 
sea. 

A pirate lugger picked me up, and — dreadful to 
relato-— 

Abimelech her captain was, and Ichabod her mate. 

I loved them and they tempted me. To join them 
I agreed. 

Forsook the path of virtue, and did many a ghastly 
deed. 

For seven years I‘4^$ilowed in my fellow-creatures' 
gore, 

And then gave up the busiueite, to settle down on 
shore. 

My brotliers on retiring from the buccaneering 
tra4e, 

In which, I’m bound to say, ociloiBal forttm^ they > 
had made, * 
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Henounced their wicked courses, married young 
and lovely wives, 

Went to church three time^ va Sundays, and led 
sanctimonious lives. 

As for me — I somehow drifted into viieness oast 
• belief, 

Earned unsavoury distinction as a drunlcard and 
a thief ; 

E'en in crime, ill-luck pursued me: I became 
extremely poor, 

And was finally compelled to beg my bread from 
door & door, 

I'm deep down in the social scale ; no lower can I 
sink. 

Upon the whole, experience induces me to think 

That virtue is not lucrative, and honesty’s all 
fudge— 

For Ichabod's a Bishop — ^and Abimelech's a Judge ! 

W. Bbaitt-Kingston. 

From “ My Hamom Layt*’ 

By permiaaion of the Author, 


SCENE FBOM “EICHAHD SAVAGE.'* 

RicnAED Savage. Lord Tyrconnel. 

Mrs. Brett. 

Scene. — Mrs, Brett’s Boudoir, 

Lord Tyrconnel and Mrs. Breit: discovered . 

Lord T. This conduct, my cousin, is reprehen- 
sible. You have proved yourself the most un- 
natural of mothers, incapable alike of affection and 
pity. 

Mrs. B. That I have never loved the son of 
Lord Rivers you know full well. 

Lord T. True ; and the deception you practised 
upon your guilty partner in this grave scandal 
makes you doubly guilty. 

Mrs. B. He never wavered in his belief that 
the boy was dead. 

Lord T. And in that belief you alloVed him 
to die ; thus depriving the boy of that provision 
which might otljerwise. have been made for bis 
future. Nay more, your inhuman conduct would 
have condemned hun tor a life of ignorance as well 
as poverty, but for my intervention. The expenses 
of his education I have borne most willingly ; but 
now, since the poor womad who passed for his 
mother is no mqpre, it is but just that he should 
learn the secret of his birth, and claim your aflfeo- 
tiou as his mother. 

Maa B. I forbid it. By everything that is 
solemib I forbid it I 

Lord T. Have you no pity for your own toh 
and blood? Cannot you look with compassion 

u 
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]upon tbe dbild you have wronged, who has never 
known a mother’s love ? 

Mas. B. His father should have niarried 
me, sir 1 

Loan T. Your guilty wiles involved him suffi- 
ciently. Let us not revile the dead, 

Mas. B. It is against the living that I Ifevel 
my Boom. To his last hour the boy shall be kept 
in ignorance of his parentage. 

I^RD T. Enough, enough ! If then you refuse 
to repair this grievous wrong, I charge you to 
acquaint me with his whereabouts, so that he 
may be provided for in a manner sui^ble to bis 
station. 

Mas. B. That cannot be. I have already 
placed him beyond your reach. 

Loan T. Where is he ? 

Mas. B. I decline to answer. 

Loan T. Madam, I insist. 

Mas. B. My Lord, you cannot compel me. 

Loan T. I repeat, where is he ? 

Mas. B. Ha, ha, ha ! Ask me rather what he 
is I A poor shoemaker’s drudge — a London appren- 
tice^ 

Loan T. \M(mng to l.h.] Thanks for the infor- 
mation. The boy shall be found, and whatever 
harm may threaten him at your hands, I will 
engage to circumvent. So then, Madam, justice 
shall enter the lists against iniquity ! \Eodt L.D. 

Mas. B. But the victory will be mine! I 
flatter myself it will cost my cousin some pains to 
pursue his search among all the shoemakers’ 
apprentices of the town. From his cradle I have 
never seen the boy, but his late nurse executed my 
utmost wishes. Thus, lowly and obscure he shall 
ever remain, nor know that he had a countess for 
his mother, and a peer of the realm for his father. 

EnW Bichakd Savage through caseTnent. 

Sav. Madam ! 

Mrs. B. This intrusion ? 

Sav. One instant, I pray you. Had I not been 
repulsed by your servants at the door, I should not 
have hazarded an entrance by the window. But 
when j^ou have learned the purport of my errand, 
you will doubtless condone my rashness. 

Mas. B. What is your business ? 

Sav. I believe I am addressing Mrs. Brett, for- 
merly the Countess of Macclesfield ? 

Mas. B. WeU? 

Sav. In that case I am charged with a mission 
in which you are especially interested. I trust we 
are alone ? ■' 

Mas. B. Certainly. 

Sav. ’ Then I’ll to my business at once. It’s a 
curious case, but very interesting’. The fact is, a 
friend of mine has lately come into the possession 
of some letters bearing your name and in your 
handwritihg. The letters I speak of were the 
property of a poor woman, who left the^, with 
her other efects, to her surviving son — my school- 


fellow and friend — who, being in present distl'ess, 
has charged me to restore them to their author, and 
to acquaint you with his position. 

Mas. B. I do not understand you. 

Sav. [Produces a nimler of leUers!\ These are 
the letters. But I am forbidden to part vpith them 
except under certain conditions. 

Mas. B. You want money % 

Sav. I have said my friend was in distress. 

Mas. B. Well, if the letters are genuine, and 
of value to me, he shall be rewarded. Let me 
examine them. 

Sav. [Places the letters in her I doubt 

not, Madam, you will instantly discover their 
worth. 

Mas. B. [After looking at themA You are an 
intelligent messenger, and ’tis well that he of whom 
you speak has not himself sought this interview. 

Sav. But why ? 

Mas. B. Because he would have merited my 
pemonal hate the more. Wretch I Does he think 
that by uprooting a family secret he can claim 
^aught at my hands ; that his seeming threat to 
malign me in the eyes of the world may be bartered 
by gold ? 

Sav. I pray you, Madam, he has no such inten- 
tions. 

Mas. B. What do you know ? Have you, too, 
made yourself familiar with the purport of these 
letters ? 

Sav. My friend has himself acquainted me with • 
the history of his wrongs. 

Mas. B. What ? Begone, sir, nor darken my 
door again, either on his behalf,or upon your own. 

Sav. Nay, Madam, think ^of what you do. 
Listen, he has told me all. How for years he 
centred his affection upon one who was not his 
mother; how he wasted prayers, filial obedience,® 
and youthful tenderness upon a hired nurse; 
receiving no more than common womanly kindness, 
in place of a mother’s love, in return. Oh 1 'twas 
a base deception , 

Mas. B. A deception, ^r ! 

Sav, Worse, Madani, ’twas a criitte. t have 
heard of men publishing a false report of their 
death, so that they might witness ho\V shallbw was 
the grief poured by relatives over their cbffin. Bub 
no grief was e’er more genuine, yet so cruelly mis- 
applied, as when my friend followed his mock 
mother to the grave, while she who had given hibi 
birth remained aloof, unknown. Oh ! ’twas hard 
to bear when he discovered this ; and but for me 
he might have died — he might have died. 

Mas. B. You speak in riddleS, ho ^4 X do not 
understand you. 

Say. But these papers prove fhat you axe his 
mother! 

Mas. B. I? 

Sav. Nay,' don’t feign to deny it, for they are 
Truth itself. .See, your own handwriting and 
signature. What ?s more, I have here another 
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document, left by tbis poor woman, in which she 
openly confesses the fraud. \PTodtum a kiUr 
which he returns ta his pocket.'] 

Mbs. B. Tool ! The whole story is a base fabri- 
cation. 

Sat. Never deceive yourself, Madam; for as 
truly as there is a Heaven above, and justice on 
earth, you have wronged your own flesh and blood 
in this boy. 

Mrs. B. And pray what interest have you in 
taking his part ? 

Say. That I might induce you to admit him 
into your presence, to kneel before you, to ask your 
blessing ; that he might call you Mother. 

Mrs. B. Never ! 

Sav. Oh ! 

Mrs. B. Let him but come near me, and he 
shall learn how much I hate him. 

Sav. Oh, misery I 

Mrs. B. This message you may take to him. 
And now begone, lest I call the servants to remove 
you. 

Sat. Stay, Madam. I swore I would force 
myself into your presence, and here I stand ; nor 
will I quit the threshold unless you promise to 
make this son of yours some restitution. 

Mrs. B. Go, I command you go J He has no 
claim upon me, and those papers are a forgery. 

[pasts them at his Jeei. 

Sav. [Picks them Forgeries or not, they 

shall never be applied to your disadvantage. [Tears 
them up.] See, the proofs are destroyed, but not 
so the link that binds our hearts together. 

Mrs. B. What do you say ! You are mad I 

Sav. No, I am not mad, though your cruelty 
has well-nigh made me so. Listen, this boy of 
^ whom J speak is near you at this moment. His 
story is mine; his distresses are mine; his sym- 
pathies are mine ; , his wrongs have lacerated my 
heart ; in short, he has no existence save in myself 
— for I am that boy, and you are my mother. 

[Kneels and kisses her hand. 

Mrs. B. [Snaiflhing her Imind away from Aim.] 
What I And youi have dared 

Sa.% Yes ; the son has dared to gain admittance 
to his mother ! Nay ! in pity do not spurn me. 
Now that I have found you, I not only forgive, 
but blsss and pray for you, and will love you dearly 
all my days. I ask not for wealth, pqwer, or 
position. 1 come but for the natural recognition 
of my claims. Begard me, therefore, in that re- 
lationship wherein I stand. From this day forth 
let me call myself your son. 

Mrs. B.’‘ » Begone, I repeat, begone I I am not 
your mother; you are no son of mine. 

Sav. UnnattEfeil mother, but mother still. Have 
you no heart f % 

Mrs. B No heart for you, since your father 
gave ho love to me. 

Sav. Once morei let me entreat you— 

Mrs, B. Enough of this, • [Moves to l.d. 
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Sav. Stay. Spare me that further insult. I 
wiU go. But hear me. Should there come a time 
when you stand in need of that same sympathy 
and love which you now refuse to me, remember, 
I will not deny myself your son, though to-day 
you have forgotten that you are my mother. 
Farewell I [Exit 0.0. 

Lrofold Wagner, 

Copyright of the Authw, 
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THE STATUE OF JUSTICE. 

It stands in the centre of Florence, 

Surveying that point where the street 
They call Tomabuoni emerges 
The sunny Lung’ Amo to meet, 

Not far from the Palace of Strozzi 

(Which dwarfs every dwelling-place near, 
And where bouquets laid out on the basement 
Are bartered uncommoniy dear !). 

And there stands in an angle behind 
What is now but a strangers’ hotel, 

Yet a house one may see in a moment 
Has more than one story to tell ; 

Whose windows look up to the Statue 

With helmet, with sword, and with scales, 
While round in the blue, peradventure, 

A pigeon or jackdaw there sails. 

It was here, long ago, that a Countess 
(Precisely her name I forget) 
dhe day at her toilet was tempted 
To language of anger and threat ; 

For a necklace of pearls which she valued 
At some quite incredible price. 

Was not at her bidding forthcoming, . 

Although she had asked for it twice ! 

She had come very late from a ball. 

And the dress she elected to wear 
She found, when she woke, where she left it, — 
Flung over the back of a chair ; 

But the necklace she laid on the table. 

Not locking it up in its case, — 

The necklace was gone in the morning, • 
Where, was not so easy to trace ! 

But when they had ransacked the house 
From the basement right up to the top, * 
And again from the top to the basement, 

A hint some one ventured to drop, 

Which very soon grew to a charge 
(To its victim’s perdition and grief) 

How a blush oif the kitehenmaid’s cheek 
Clearly pointed her out as the thief. 

When the loss of the pearls was discovered 
I^r face had grown guiltily red, 

And she gazed on the mgs at her feet, 

And she nothing suggested, they said. 
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She True fn^dless^ def^cdets, an orphan, 

And kept for the work of a drudge, 

So what chanoe of redrew t^e poemsed 
In the matter, I leave you to judge I 

But the Oounfcesa, with kindly inteutaon, ^ 
Abjured her : ** Confess and restore ! ^ 

And the girl from the depth of her heart 
In her terror protested and swore 
She would if she (jould, but she couldn% 

Whatever they threatened, — no less, — 

She had nothing, so nothing in truth ^ 

She could either restore or confess. 

So next, for fonnality*a sake, 

The case was referred to the Court 
Of Justice (so-called), which decided 
To cut it with contumely short ; 

For morals sat loosely, and witness 
Was easily bartered for gold, 

And the Judge was a pig-headed rogue 
Who believed the first thing he was told. 

" Her guilt is as patent as daylight,” 

He said, and the fact of denial , 

Did the prisoner more damage than good 
In this farce that did duty for trial ; 

So they doomed her to death, — although, mark 
you, 

The necklace remained unrecovered, 

No effort of Count or of Countess 
Its whereabouts having discovered ! 

But, led to her death past the Statue 
Of Justice, she paused to exclaim : 

“ Oh, Justice I what terrible errors 
Men sometimes commit in thy name ! ” 

(In language and gesture forestalling 
Another far greater than she. 

Who spake before Liberty’s image 
Her famous apostrophe.) 

But Justice up there in the sunlight, 

Whatever she noticed or heard, 

Stood straight with her sword and her balance, 
And answered to never a word. 

Did the scales just vibrate ? Was this meant 
A9 a sign to the watchers beneath ? — 

If so, there were none to believe, 

And the maiden was led to her death 1 

But (here I would have you remark 
On the irony dealt in by Fate) 

A century later or more, ^ 

So the story goes on to relate, 

I^ng aftm', when Countess and Count 
All no less tbau the maiden were diut, ^ 
And the Judge had discovered how judgment 
Springs up to condemn the unjust, 


A mason at work on a ladder 
(The Statue being under repair) 

Discovered that necklace of pearls 
In the scales Justice holds in the air 1 
Who carried it thither ? A jackdaw, 

Or magpie ? Here History fails ; 

And I — I can teU you no more than — 

TAs necUobGt wmfomd i'n 1h$ mdes / 

H. L. Chiudb-Bismberton, 
From “7n a Tmcan Villa.** ^ 

By ptrmUaion of the Author, 


THE LONGSHOKE BOATMAN. 

Did I ever go out to a wreck, sirt Iiord hlem 
you, I’ve often done that, 

When the sea was a-rolling in mountains, and the 
night just as black as your hat. 

It’s a tidy rough coast in the winter, when it blows 
a nor’-easterly gale, 

And whenever it gets a bit stormy, we always look 
out for a sail. 

But it’s not very often, I tell you, that a slice o’ 
luck comes in our way : 

I’ve stood here on the beach with my glasses, a- 
peering out day after day, 

With the tempest a-howling and roaring, and 
ev’rything promising fair 

For a blooming good wreck on the sand, there ; yet 
never a ship I declare. 

And if at odd seasons a vessel gets driven aground 
on the shoals, 

Ten to one it’s some rotten old trader, or a brigan- 
tine laden with coals — 

Not a cargo worth twopence for salvage, even a* 
tub that can float — 

Why, it wam’t worth the trouble and danger of 
putting from shore in the boat. 

Saving lives ? Well of course we do save ’em ; hut 
there isn’t much gain to be got 

From a pack of poor half*drownded #l»oturs, who 
haven’t a cent ’mong the lot. 

Oh, they’re grateful enough — leastway sometimes 
— ^but what is the vally o’ thanks f 

They don’t buy no victuals nor liquor, ai^d they 
won’t take ’em in at the hanks. 

I know there’s some soft-hearted chapBK-there’s a 
sight o’ them down this here way-**-* 

Who save life for what they calls pity, and don’t 
seem to care for the pay* 

But I don’t set up for an Wo— we you 

see, ’s got to live ; 

And when they cry ** Oome ont #nd help us I ” I 
answers straight — “ What’ll you give I” 

Last winter we went to three ves^ : the first was 
from Norway, with wood; 

The second a collier from Tynemou^^Hlud nrither 
o’ them was muth good* 
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But of all the lamtfn^ahle stories as ever you rea4 
of or heard, 

Was what happened when me and my mates, sir, 
went out to the help o* the third. 

*Twas the Saturday night afpre Christmas, and the 
weather as bad as could be ; 

With a gale blo^ng straight from the nor'ard,and 
raising a long hollow sea. 

Now, me and a few other boatmen was taldng a 
drink at the “ Star ” ; 

It was nigh on to ten, and the landlord was think- 
ing of closing the bar, 

I was pretty well sober that evening, as also was 
two or three more ; 

But the others was moi*e or less groggy ; and one 
lay dead drunk on the door. 

Jem Perkins it Was, a rare boozer — very stout and 
as heavy as lead — 

But we all lent a hand and endeavoured to get him 
up home and to bed. 

Well, as we was a-atruggling with Perkins — a-lifting 
him on to his feet— 

Jack Smithers burst into the tap-room, and his 
face was as white as a sheet. 

“Look alive and come out, mates!” he shouted, 
“ there’s a ship gone ashore on the sand : 

Bill Thompson’s a-getting his boat out, and before 
you can wink she’ll be manned.” 

“ Wot o* that ?” cries old Brown; “ I’ll be jiggered 
if I goes again to a wreck, 

I’ve been out too often for nothing, and I tell you 
I don’t like the spec 1 

** I suppose it’s some coaster,” said Jackson, “ and if 
yov, choose to go I shall not ! ” 

“ A coaster ? ” cried Smithers, “ you lubber, it’s a 
genUeman’s schooner-rigged yacht ! ” 

tfust didn’t we tumble out quickly ? Jem Perkins 
we dropped on the floor ; 

And, as fast as our sea-boots would let us, we 
reg’larly raced to the shore. 

Down the beach went our boat in a twinkling, and 
into the breakers we run : 

Bill Thompson had got a fair start ; but we didn’t 
intend to be done. 

We pulled more like forty than four, sir, and soon 
gave old Thompson the slip, 

Till, in .less than the time I’ve l^en talking, we got 
within hail o’ the ship. 

There she lay hajrd and fast on the shoal, with the 
waves washing over her deck — 

If she’d not been so strong-built and taut, she’d 
have long b^ore that l^en a wreck. 

As we neardd her the moon showed a light through 
a bit of a break in the clouds ; 

And we made out a man and a female a-holding on 
tight by the shflfiuds. 

They looked to be father and daughter, and gentle- 
folks, too, as I guessed — 

So we thought we’d lay by for a minute, and just 
take a bit of a rest. * 
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There wasn’t no call for to huriy : when people 
like that’s in distress, 

It’s a good plan to wait just tb see what they’ll pay 
to get out o* the mess. 

This soon brought ’em up to their bearings : the 
• gentleman got fairly wild — 

“ Pull quick, men,” he cried, “ I’ll reward you if only 
you rescue my child 1 ” 

Now that’s just the langwidge I likes, sir ; I thinks 
it the sweetest o’ sounds. 

“ How much ? ” I sings out ; and he answered : ** I 
offer five hundred pounds ! ” 

There wasn’t no ’casion to bargain, with such a fine 
promise o' cash ; 

So of course we let go in a moment, and pulled 
alongside in a flash. 

We first took aboard the young lady, while the 
gentleman waited his turn ; 

Then we hoisted him into the boat, and we made 
’em both snug in the stern. 

After this we was ready to start: “Pull away, 
lads, for shore 1 ” I calls out ; 

But we’d hardly shoved clear 0 ’ the yacht, when 
the master and men raised a shout. 

“ For God’s sake, come back ! ” cried the skipper ; 
“ Don’t leave us to drown I ” sang the crew. 

“ We have got what we want, mates,” I answered 
“ Bill Thompson can look after you.” 

Good Lord, how they darned us and cussed us, 
because that we’d left ’em behind 1 

I’d better not say what they called us ; but bless 
you, sir, toe didn’t mind. 

All we thought on was landing our prizes, of getting 
sharp back to the beach ; 

And touching the pounds we was promised — a 
hundred and twenty-five each. 

I reckoned it out to that figure, and thought what 
I’d do with my share ; 

How I’d go on the spree for a fortnit, and Jive on 
the best o’ good fare. 

So we pulled with a will, while the breakers camo 
rolling and foaming along ; 

’Twas a pretty tough job to make way, for the tide 
was a-running out strong. 

Well, all of a sudden a sea as was gath'ring behind 
in our wake 

Came curling high over our heads, and I saw it was 
going to break. 

In the stern sat the lass and her father, he holding 
her round with hiS" arm ; 

But the rush and the roar of the wave made her 
tremble and pale' with alarm. 

As it broke, she sprang ui> with a scream. “ Keep 
your seat, htiss, for ^d’s sake ! ” I cried ; 

When down dashed the mountain o’ water, and 
swept her clean over the side. . . 

We was pretty nigh stunned by the deluge, afid 
knocked about this way and that ; 

And so dazed that for near hal£-a-minute we didn’t 
know what to be at. 
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But the gentleman got back his senses a little while 
sooner than we. 

And crying “ My child 1 oh my daughter I ” juhiped 
after her into the sea^ 

Well, we rowed like old Harry to save ’em ; but 
Lord, sir I the boat was Imlf-fnll, . 

And we couldn't make no way whatever, no matter 
how hard we might pull. 

Ah 1 it drove us fair wild with vexation to think 
we could get such a prize ; 

And then go and lose it in that way, right under 
our very own eyes. * 

But we did — they was carried to sea and we never 
caught sight of ’em more, 

Till a day or two after, down yonder, their bodies 
was washed up ashore. 

How we got back to land doesn’t matter : indeed, 
sir, I couldn’t quite say ; 

> We was aU of us fairly dumbfoundered at being 
done out of the pay. 

But that ain’t the end of my story : Bill Thompson 
got out with his men, 

For the yacht held together till morning, and didn’t 
break up even then. 

So they boarded her soon after daylight, and found, 
stowed away in her hold. 

Some boxes of what they call bullion — just ten 
thousand pounds worth o’ gold ; 

Which they brought safe to land in the cutter, as 
well as the crew of the yacht ; 

And the very reward we was promised was just the 
reward that they got. 

For the yachtsmen let out to the owners as how We 
had left ’em to drown ; 

So the other chaps took the five hundred, and we 
not so much as a crown. 

There — of all the 'bad luck that I’ve met with, I 
vow this here job was the worst ; 

But thq next time, before I save life, sir, I’ll take 
care the Tnonei/a safe first. 

E. J. Goodman, 

By jpemmnon of the Author. 


• THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 

Out of a clearance, bankrupt stock, 

Ope day I bought a cuckoo clock ; 

A piece of mechanism cheap, 

Full guaranteed the time* to keep'; 
And that, as every hour rolled by, 

A little door would open ’fly, 

When out the bird would spipng, 

The time o’day to sing 
As accurately, in extenso, 
its pould be counted by Colenso : 

Cuckoo I Cuckoo 1 Cuckoo I 
Oh> 1 was happiness personified 
As on that day I prbudly homeward hied, 


Hugging the clock securely ’neath my arm, 
Thenceforth of my dull life to be the charm. 

I wound it up, and placed it on a stand ; ^ 

Manipulating then the minute hand, 

I turned it round and round, 

And revelled in the sound 
Of “ Cuckoo ! Cuckoo 1 ” ’Twas delightful* 

If then, perchance, some very, very spiteful 
Chap had prophesied ♦ 

That I of that lov’d sound should ever tire, 

I would have tackled him with instant ire, 

And said he really lied. 

But to return. The clock with regularity 
Ticked on and kept me in gleeful hilarity. 

As each revolving hour was sung. 

All breathless on the sound I hung, 

And sadly dull the time I found 
Until I heard the next hour’s sound ; 

Ay, more ; at least for minutes ten 
Before ’twas time to strilce again, 

Where’er I was, whatever I was doing, 

I ceased to do the task I was pursuing, 

And, listening with increasing longing, waited 
Until my glutton ears again were sated ; 

While sleep to me was naught but hourly dozing, 
With “ Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! ” interposing. 

That “Cuckoo I” which I never dreamt could 
pall, 

Or with discordance on my hearing fall. 

But, ah 1 full many who are much acuter 
Than I am often fail to read the future. 

After a week of happiness supreme, 

I was recalled to earth from my long dream 

By the return of wife and family 

From a short trip down to the briny sea. 

Our loving greetings o’er, with swelling pride, 

And stately mien, I took them all aside, ^ ^ 

And shewed with rapture keen 
The wonderful machine. 

Oh ! how amazed they were, ' 

As they did all declare 
They ne’er had seen so fine a thing before, 

And certain were they ne’er should see one moro^ 
Their rapture undisguised 
Shewed that they really prized 
The ingenious automaton 
Much more than I myself had dona. 

How eagerly they listened. 

As every hour drew nigh ! 

And, oh ! how their eyes glistened 
When rose that “ Ouckoo ” cry ! 

’Twas long ere they would follow my behest 
' To go to bed, 

And when they sped * . 

Unto their cots, e’en then 'twas not to rest,— 

Ho, no ; ’twas but to listOn to , 

That still recurring call “Cuckoo ! ** 

'And on my ear throughout the liveloUg night 
Fell shouts, betokening the rare delight 
My youngsters felt, when rose that jerky sound 
Of “ Ouckoo I Oockoo I ” as the houi« went round. 
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As for my darling spouse, 

Who, quiet as a mouse, 

Habitually slumbered, 

She, too, the hours numbered. 

As in succession they went by. 

Responsive to that “ Cuckoo ” cry. 

But now all suddenly, — ’twas wondrous strange, — 
There came o’er me a most astounding change : 
That sound, which once I loved as full melodious, 
Now on my sad, distracted ear fell odious 1 
Alas I the spell was snapped ^ 

I felt my knuckles rapped; 

The Beauty I had wooed was turned a Hag; 

The Love, which once I thought could never flag, 
Was now distilled to stubborn Hate, 

, To Hatred most inveterate, 

Never, ah! never to abate, — 

Although incredible may seem my fate, 

’Tis naught but sober truth what now I state. 
That awful clock, which yelled “ Cuckoo I Cuckoo I ” 
Oh ! how I wished it now at Timbuctoo 1 
The weary day at last being ended, 

Towards my Club my way I wended ; 

And not returning early, 

I found my good wife surly ; 

But her ill temper soon was mended, 

As “ Cuckoo ! Cuckoo 1” rose in quick succession 
A dozen times, with terrible expression ; 

While I grew really frantic, 

My rage became gigantic ; 

Kind sleep to me was lost ; 

All night I groaned and toss’d ; 

And on the morn arose a desperate man. 

With one determined, though uncertain plan,— 

To rid myself of that accursed machine, 

Which now began to cause me such chagrin. 

But barriers stood before me, — 

M, sword depended o’er me, — 

For, if I were to do it, 

My wife and babes would rue it ; 

And, more than that, they’d shew it, 

And surely let me know it. 

A gentle fib I therefore thought most fitting ; 

So, pleading that my head was really splitting, 

I stopped the pendulum, 

When straight arose a hum. 

Which grew into a horrid growl. 

And then matured into a howl ; 

Their tongues upoii me all down pounced, ’ 

And I was savagely denounced 
As a brute 
Most acute. 

My frail device thus falling quickly through, 

Once mftre arose that demon cry, “ Cuckoo 1 ” 

Ah me 1 I felt myself a mortal doomed ; 

Eternal mise^ in the future loomed. 

Savage despair 0m boldness to some fellows ; 
And now it did to me — I spoilt the bellows 
Of the little organ, 

But the chicks to roar ’gan ; 
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So straight the thing was sent off to be mended, 
And came back shneking ere the day was ended. 
Throughout the week that i.ext ensued, 

I still relentlessly pursued 
► My fell scheme of detraction ; 

But on my plans no luck shone, 

’And I had only still to bear 
The torture, and to tear my hair. 

How I survived these days 1 can’t explain : 

I’m sure I could not live them o’er again. 

At length one night, just as we went to rest, 

My loving wife in anguish smote her breast, 

Her eyes in torrents broke out. 

As thus she sadly spoke out : 

“ I could not bear it longer, 

Were I ten times ten stronger, 

There ! you may laugh, 

And you may chaff ; 

But now you’ll have a most delightful shock, — 

Oh ! we are weary of that Cuckoo clock; 

Those sounds, which once we heard with gladness. 
Now drive us swiftly onto madness,” — 

She was proceeding ; 

But, never heeding, 

I only clasped my arms around her, — 

Just snatched a khs, a great resounder, — - 
Rushed for the clock ! dashed it upon the floor, — 
Uttered a wild, prolonged, triumphant roar ; 

And, dancing like a ballet girl, 

With active stamp, and twist, and twirl, 

Ground it to particles, ere any one 

Could have invoked our friend Jack Robinson ; 

And once again became a happy mortal, 

.Although the demon nearly spoilt my sport all. 

And now, good neighbour, pray take my advice : 

If you would happy be, let naught entice 
You to possess a clock that shouts “ Cuckoo I ” 

But if you have a foe, whom with a hate 
A million overproof you loathe, then you, 

(That is, if you love vengeance) should not wait 
A day ; but send your enemy a box ^ 
Containing half a dozen Cuckoo Clocks ! 

Edward Johns. 

By permission of the Anchor. 


OUR COW. 

It was agreed, as we lived in the country, that a 
cow was necessary. What is home without a 
bovine, especially if no milkman’s morning bell 
resounds in the. neighbourhood? It was also 
agreed that our cow should be a genuine country 
cow, one that had not the deceitful ways of the 
City animal,* who generally gives skim milk ; so 
our cow was bought sixty miles away, and appro- 
priately enough, she took a steer-age passa^ in a 
steamer to get to our home in Canada, wMdb is on 
tSe banks of the Detroit River. The wharf is- 
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about a quartet of a mile frojp tbe bouse, and I 
stood there with two or three of mjr neighbours, 
who had kindly offered to help me home with* the 
cow. As the steamer rounded to, I noticed that 
the cow had the whole lo wer deck to herself, and 
that there were guy ropes from every ti^able por- 
tion of her to stationary articles on board. 

The passengers on the upper deck had a pleased, 
ezpectsmt look on their faces, as if there was some- 
thing enjoyable ahead. When the gangway plank 
was run out, the deck-bands seemed reluctant to 
interfere with the cow. The captain ca^me down 
the for’ard stairs and shouted : 

** Let go her head-line ; slack up aft.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” cried the sailors, and the com- 
mand was obey^. 

** 0et a line out in front.” 

One of the sailom took the original farm rope 
that was around her horns and got out on the 
wharf. 

All the other lines were now removed, and as the 
cow began to look steadily at the fellow out on the 
wharf, pulling on the rope, he began to tremble. 

“ Port her a little, and send her for’ard,” said the 
captain. 

“ Port it is, sir,” answered one of the hands, ns 
he approached the animal with a club to induce 
her to port. 

Our cow had been standing like a statue all the 
while, gazing at the man on the wharf. Kow she 
made one wild wave of her horns in the direction 
of the club person. He rapidly tumbled over two 
barrels, and sprang on a box, while the cow stood 
triumphant over the^club. 

A murmur of approbation came from the pas- 
sengers, who were peering down the stairways, 
while the boldest were perched up on inaccessible 
articles of luggage. 

“ Can I be of any service ? ” I mildly asked the 
captain. 

“Well, yes,” said he. “ If you could go out and 
get a good serviceable coroner you wouJd do us a 
favour ; I tbink we shall need one.” 

Meanwhile the passengers were showing how the 
cow ceuld msily be got put, but none of them came 
down to put their theories into practice. 

“Make fast your head-line,” cried the captain, 
to the man on the wharf. 'He gave the rope a 
couple of rapid turns around a projecting timber. 

** How, all hands aft,” was the next command, 
and the boys gathered around in the rear of the 
cow, 

“ All together, now ! ” was the cry, and a dozen 
men gently shoved the reluctant cow shorewards, 
while the wharf man shortened the rope around 
the timber. ^ 

Our cow resolutely planted her four hoofs down 
and bung back, but the combined force of the crew 
was too much for her, and she slid along down the 
.pVank amid the ©beers of tbe passengers. Suddenly 

sbe eb&nged. ber mind and made a spring to tbe 


end of the rope. Th$ wild grappling of the pushero 
as they went down with the: most astonishing 
unanimity brought forth the heartfelt applause of 
the discriminating audience. 

By this time the captain was on the upper deck 
ringing tbe boat ahead, and 1 could see the pas- 
sengers around him coaxing Hm to stay and let 
them watch the cow sacrifice those of us that were 
left on the wharf. 

One of my near neighbours, a big, powerful 
young man, said that he would toke home the cow 
for me, that steamboat men did not understand 
howto treat cattle anyway, and he proceeded to 
unwind the rope from the timber. The wharf, 
however, seemed to suit the cow exactly, and she 
refused to budge. W e tried to shove her along as 
the steamboat men had done, but it was too big a 
contract. At last one of the men brought a fork, 
and while the rope was got ready for a tornado, 
he touched up the cow. It was a brilliant success. 
Man and cow disappeared up the road in a whirl- 
wind of dust. Everybody along the route thought 
it was a runaway ; the women shrieked, and the 
men climbed fences. We never expected to see 
either cow or man again. He, however, understood 
his business. He let the infuriated animal drag 
him along until he reached the open gate, and then 
with one wild bound he sprang ahead and gave the 
rope a turn around the starboard gate-post. The 
way that cow came round was amazing. She de- 
scribed a semicircle very much quicker than Euclid 
could have done it. She lay there in a heap, 
panting, and evidently wondering how it all came 
about. 

“There’s your cow,” said my friend, covered 
with dust and triumph, as he closed the gate and 
flung the rope over her prostrate form j “ she may 
be somewhat out of repair, but she’s there.” 

Tbe neighbours leaned over the fence and told 
me what they would do if they had a cow like that. 
The cow suddenly sprang to her feet again, and we 
all scattered a little. Then she ran up and down 
like a roaring lion, seeking a part of the fence ta 
get over, and in less than five minutes tried to 
jump the fence a dozen times, while the rape trailed 
behind her like a comet’s tail. 

We didn’t milk her that evening. Next morning 
I suggested that we might get one of the neigh- 
bours to come and milk the cow, but the farmer 
laughed at me and said that the cow would be quiet 
enough by this time, and that any cow was all right 
if you only knew how to treat her. 

I said I was willing to stand, treat in aby way, 
but I preferred to have somebody else iHilk the 
cow. 

Again I was laughed down, and was just simple- 
ton enough to take a pail and sallp fosrth. Our cow 
stood at the very remotest corner of the field. I 
cried “ Co’boss, co’boss, oo’boss,” but she wonidn^t. 
“ CO,’ ” She didn’t seem to understand the phrase 
I which I had been ta^b.to behcve all cows oompre- 
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bended. Finding that I was making myself ridi- 
culous without bringing the cow any nefrer, I 
started towards her. I will do her the justice to 
say that she attempted to meet me half-way, but 
luckily I got over the fence in the meantime. I 
tried to explain to her1;hat it was utterly senseless 
to act in this manner. The pi vcess of milking had 
to be gone through, however disagreeable it might 
be to both of us. It seemed as if I had convinced 
the animal, but the moment I went to get on her 
side of the fence her convictions appeared to set 
the other way. I oozed along my side of the fence 
as quietly as I could, conversing all the while in a 
conciliating tone with the cow, but she steadily 
faced me until we were nearly opposite the house, 
and I began to realise that I was about to be cut 
off from home and family if I couldn't get rid of 
this^cow. A brilKant idea struck me. I would 
get hold of the long rope that trailed behind. 1 
climbed the fence with as little ostentation as I 
could, and made a dash for the rope and got it. I 
then appreciated the conundrum, “ IT you had hold 
of a tiger’s tail, would you hold on or let go 2 ” 
After the waltz had lasted a few minutes I con- 
cluded to let go, and make a break for the house, 
the cow making a very good second. If the kitchen 
door had not been open I suppose I should be look- 
ing after my life-insurance money instead of telling 
this. As it was I went clean through the kitchen 
into the dining-room, and fell over three chairs 
and part of a table. My wife was excessively 
annoyed. She said she had been trying to get the 
baby asleep for the last half-hour, and that if I 
thought that way of acting was in any way funny, I 
might] take the furniture outdoors and play circus 
out there. 

** My dear,” said I, pathetically, ** if you knew 
•that I llhve Just escaped from the jaws — or rather 
the horns — of death, you would not talk in that 
unfeeling manner.” 

Then she told me to put the pail of milk in the 
cellar, and she would attend* to it in a few minutes. 
This was the unHndest cut of all. 

** It would take,” said I, severely, “ a man in 
(K>mplete tri|de-plated steel armour to milk that 
cow.” 

“ And have you been out all this time and never 
milked tlie cow 2 ” 

“ It m not 0 ^ question of time, Mrs. Sharp ; it is 
a question of whether garments are strong enough 
to resist those home.” 

And then she made the same remark that had 
previously been offered, to the effect that anybody 
could manfi^ a cow ; and I invited her out to give 
a practical illustration of the truth thereof. The 
cow was quietly standing a few rods away, and 
while I provide r&yself with an axe-handle, my 
wife. calmly approached the statuesque cow, saying j 
soothingly, Bossy; poor Bossy; so-o^-o 1 

Bossy.” . J 

The oow gazed in astonishment at the new | 


element in the problem, and it struck me that the 
brute would just be deceitful enough to act kind 
of civilised life. But my fears were unfoxmded. 

** See, how docile she is.”' 

“Don't ‘holler’ before you are out of the 
wood,” said I. 

“ ^^^at’s that ? ” 

I said it might perhaps be preferable to post- 
pone all congratulatory remarks until wo had 
emerged from the forest primevaL 

“ Oh, I understand.” 

Just then the docile animal gave one short 
bellow, and made one short jump forward. 

When we entered the house, my wife breath- 
lessly remarked that it was perhaps better to get a 
neighbour, and I rather self-complacently replied 
that I saM all along that the sacrifice of a neigh- 
bour would be necessary. So I went and told a 
neighbour that it was some time since I had 
mi]k:ed a cow, and that I was rather out of practice, 
and if he would kindly come over, &c. <kc. And 
he kindly came. I went into the house and con- 
gratulated myself on getting that cow milked. In 
a few minutes, my wife said a man wanted to speak 
to me outside. I went out and found it was our 
neighbour — he was on the other side of the 
fence. 

“ The pail,” said he, “ is at the upper end of the 
field. The cow is taking care of it. You can never 
milk that cow until the rope is taken off her horns. 
It hurts her now and makes her wild.” And, 
then, after reflecting for a few moments, he added 
slowly : “ I suppose you would get some one to take 
off the rope for fifteen or twenty dollars 2 ” 

I shall always be proud of the fact that I took 
off that rope myself. I consider the feat a triumph 
of modern engineering. This is how it was done. 

There is an ancient pear-tree on the place that 
originally came from France, or, at least, the seed 
did, and it has stood the storms of a century, and 
cares no more for a modern cow than it does for 
the idle wind that it regards not. As the cow was 
grazing in the grateful shade of the tree, I stole 
up discreetly, keeping the trunk of the tree between 
myself and the quadruped. I secured the rope, 
and unobtrusively tied it around the trunk of the 
tree. I then made myself visible, and* the cow 
at once took after me. She wound the rope round 
and round the tree, and each time her circle of 
travel narrowed until the side of her face was dose 
up against the rough bark of the tree. She pressed 
eagerly forward, but the more she pressed the 
tighter fix she found. l|ers^ in. With a sharp 
knife I cut the rope above her forehead, and then 
ran for all I wa% worth. I escaped, although her 
nigh horn took off part of the door-jamb. The 
rope was the secret of the trouble, however, and 
since then you could not wish for a milder anii^ 
than «ur cow, 

BOhJEBT Bash^ 

My permission of the Authcfr* 
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TWO MOTHERS* 

Fab d^vm a dark aad narrow lane» where ever 
hwgs a gloom, 

A mother and her sicHj boy dwelt in a humble 
room; , 

A little cot, a poor, thin bed, a table, stool, and chair, 

With bits of delf and cooking things were ail the 
fittings there. 

Save three rude prints upon the walls — St. 
Patrick’s bearded face, 

The Saviour stretched upon the cross, and Maiy 
fuU of grace. 

The faded garb was slight and cold that clad the 
lowly pair, 

Small was the fire upon their hearth, and scanty 
was their fare. • 

Yet wei*e they not in sadness sunk, that mother 
and her boy. 

For love, like that the angels knew, to them brought 
holy joy. 

In homes of neighbouring folk she worked at 
humble tasks all day ; 

He tidied up the little room, then on the bed he 
lay. 

Or nigh the broken window sat, and felt it sad and 
sweet 

To listen to the noisy play of children in the street. 

With eve his toil-worn mother came, then what 
could match the bliss, 

The rapture of their fond embrace, their long and 
loving kiss ; 

And when did sweeter prayers go up to Christ the 
meek and mild. 

Than those that mingled from their bps, that 
mother and her cluld. 

But he was wasting fast away ; his lips gi’ew thin 
and white, 

His skin was moist and cold as clay, though still 
his eye was bright. 

The boy was dying ; could no aid or kindly care be 
found 

Amongst the thousands, rich and poor, who lived 
and moved around ? 

Ah, yes, thank#Gk)d ; in all our towns and cities, 
grea^ and small, 

St. Yincent’s glorious brotherhood attend the suf- 
ferer’s call— - 

Hind-hearted helpers, young and old, of various 
social grades, 

Pale shopmen from their busy stores, itough toilers 
of the trades ; 

They, when their long day’s work is done, and 
light’s dark shades come dowpi, 

WiHi parcels weighted, move, in pairs, unnoticed 
through the town ; 

Th^ seek th^ dim abodes of want, climb many a 
creaky stair, « 

Find out where direst needs are felt, and leave some 
comfort there. 


To this poor widow and her son such loving calls 
tl^y paid. 

Spoke cheering words, gave welcome gifts* and pro- 
mised future aid. 

But as the boy, ’twas plain to see, tio human skill 
could save * 

From the consumptive’s mocrnfnl doom, to fill an 
early grave, 

With the poor mother they arranged that from 
that squalid scene 

They’d take him to a calm retreat, ’midst trees and 
meadows green, 

Where light and air, and wholesome fare, and love 
almost divine, 

Would glad his guileless heart awhile and soothe 
his life’s decline. 

They brought him to St. Mary’s Home ; the gentle 
sisters there • 

Spoke to him fondly, took his hand, and kissed his 
forehead fair. 

They placed him in a cheery room, where all looked 
bright and gay, 

They laid him in a cosy cot, they watched him 
night and day. 

Each hour the beauty of the place for him made 
new surprise, 

He gazed on every loving face, he thanked them 
with his eyes. 

But when some days had come and gone, by many 
a weary sign, 

His tender nurses could discern the child began to 
pine; 

Big tears came rolling down his cheeks ; his fragile 
frame would shake, 

And in his bed at night he sobbed as if his heait 
would break; 

And when with winning words they sought the • 
secret of his pain, 

“ Oh, send me home,” he wildly cried, “ I must go 
home again.” 

Again within their dingy room the-t son and mother 
met. 

Again with tears of grief and love Idle cheeks of 
both were wet ; 

But while she stroked his soft black hair, she efflid, 
’tVixt kiss and kiss, 

** My boy, why did you leave the Home for^such a 
place as this 1 

Were the good nuns not kind to you, as they are 
kind to all ? 

Were there not doctors for your need and nurses 
at your call ? 

Did you not like the place, my son, thA you have 
come from there * 

To this poor garret-room of oure, so chilly, dark, 
and bareT” o 

** like it, dear mother I ” said the boy ; ** no lov^^i 0 r 
place could be; 

’Twas just like Heaven ; and idl the nuns, like 
angels were to r^e. 
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My little bed was white as snow, bright was each 
glass and tin, 

And when the window>sash was up the birdies* 
song came in. 

But, mother, all the live-long day, and all the night 
time, too, 

A big pain in my heart would stay — I thought and 
dreamed of you. 

I used t6 see you sitting here, heart-broken, all 
alone, I 

I used to see your flowing tears, and hear you sigh 
and moan I 

1 knew that ’twas for me you wept, for me your 
heart was sore, 

I wished to kiss your poor thin face, and bid you 
weep no more. 

I could not bear the grief at all ; I sorrowed and I 
• cried, 

I made them take me from that place, and bring 
me to your side. 

Now we shall live together here till Death shall 
part us two— 

I know he’s near me, mother dear ; but I shall die 
with you,” 

Loved Mother Ireland, so it is with many a son of 
thine, 

Far, far away, by night and day, the hearts within 
them pine ; 

Whate’er their fate or fortunes be, their glory or 
their gain, 

No comfort know they while thy lot is poverty and 
pain. 

They give their silver and their gold ; their time, 
their toil they spend — 

Yea, they would give their hearts’ best blood thy 
, wrongs to end. 

But not in vain they love and strive, for now the 
signs are clear, 

A time of joy for them, for all, is surely drawing 
near. 

Soon shall they come from many lands to cheer 
and bless thee, sweet, 

To touch again thy gracious hands, to kiss thy 
queenly feet. 

And thank the God who helped their work, and 
let them live to see 

The day of right lUid freedom bright that dawns 
at last for thee. 

T. D. Sullivan. 

By p&rwktum p/i!he Author. 


AT THE SEASIDE. 

% 

Buckits and spades I buckets and spades I 
Merrydegged manikins, plump little maids. 
Over the sand-hills and off to the shore, 

Down where the grey billovn gallop and roar ; 


Picking bright pebbles that sparkle with spray 
(Each one a grand Noh-i-noor in its wayk 
Searching for sea-weed and gathering shells ; 
Building sand castles and boring salt wells ; 

Taking up frolicsome shrimps by the taQ ; 

Charging a crab in his brown coat of mail ; 

Wading in brine-bubble, wet to the knee ; 
Watching the shrimps as they sail out to sea. 
Shaking their light winglets out as they go, 

Warm in the sunbeam and whit© as the snow. 

Pray for the sailors who peril their lives, 

Pray for the little ones, pray for their wives ; 
Mark“the wild groups as they gather on deck, 
Weep o’er their doom when the vessel’s a wreck, 
Helpless and havenless, far from relief, 

Drowned in the blue depths, or dashed on the reef. 

Hark, 'the boom of the gun ! so a truce to our play, 
We must hoist our blue-peter, make sail, and awayj 
Dp — up with the buckets, and on with the things ! 
Who will be first when the dinner-bell rings ? 
Cheerily, cheerily, five in a row, 

Hair in a tangle and cheeks in a glow, 

Eyes all a-twinkle with mirth and with glee, 
Hearts light as thistledown blown o’er the lea. 
Glorious appetites ! capital cheer ! 

It’s little we find come amiss to us here ; 

We will eat and we’ll drink as none ever before, 
We will laugh and we’ll quaff like fat friars of yore ; 
Then to rest for an hour, to ease body and brain. 
And away to the sea and the sand-hills again 1 

Lindon Meadows, 

(Rev. CnAB. B. GbbaxBkx.) 
By jpermission of the Author, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE INNS OF 
COURT. 

"I HAVE been to-night,” said Mr. Pickwick, ^'in 
a place which you all know very well, doubtless, 
but which I have not been in before for some years, 
and know very little of — I mean, Gray^ Inn, gen- 
tlemen. Curious little nooks in a great place like 
London, these old Inns are.” 

“Aha!” said the old man, “Aha! who was 
talking about the Inns ? ” 

“ I was,’ sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick, “ I was ob- 
serving what singular old places they are.” 

“ Y(m / ” said the old man, contemptuously, 
“ what do of the time when young men 

shut themselves up in these lonely rooms, and read, 
and read, hour after hour, and night after night, 
till their reason wandered beneath their midnight 
studies * till their mental powers were exhausted, 
till morning’s light brought no freshness or health 
to them; and they sank benAth the unnatural 
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devotion of their youthM energieii to their dJy 
old hool^ Coming do^n to a later timej and a 
very difl^nt day,* what do you know of the 
gradual sinking beneath ot^nsumption, or the quick 
wasting of fever-— the grand results of ‘ life,’ 'and 
dissipation— which men have undergone in these 
same rooms ? How many vain pleaders for mercy, 
do you think, have turned away heart-sick from 
the lawyer’s oSce, to hnd a resting-place in the 
Thames, or a refuge in the gaol ? They are no 
ordinary houses, these. There is not a panel in 
the old wainscoting but what, if it wertf endowed 
with the powers of speech and memory, could start 
from the wall and tell its tale of horror — the 
Komanoe of Life, sir, the Romance of Life.” 

** I never thought of the romance of this par- 
ticular subject before, certainly,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
laughing. 

** To be sure, you didn’t,” said the little old man, 
** of course not. As a friend of mine used to say 
to me, ‘ What is there in chambers in particular ? ’ 

* Queer old places ! * said I. * Not at all,’ said he. 

* Lovely,’ said I, * Not a bit of it,’ said he. 
He died one morning of apoplexy, as he was 
going to open his outer door, , Pell with his head 
in his own letter-box, and there he lay for eighteen 
months. Everybody thought he’d gone out of 
town.” 

And how was he found at last ? ” inquired Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“The benchers determined to break his door 
open, as he hadn’t paid any rent for two years. 
So they did. Porced the lock ; and a very dusty 
skeleton, in a blue coat, black knee-shorts, and 
silks, fell forward in the arms of the porter who 
opened the door. Queer that ? Rather, perhaps : 
rather, eh 2 ” And the little old man put his head 
more on one side, and rubbed his hands with un- 
speakable glee. 

“ I know another case,” said the little old man, 
when his chuckles had in some degi'ee sub^ded. 
** It occurred in Clifford’s Inn. Tenant of a top-set 
— ^bad character — shut himself up in his bedroom 
closet, and took a dose of arsenic. The steward 
thought he had run away ; opened the door and 
put a bill up. Another man came, took the cham- 
bers, fum&hed them, and went to live there. 
Somehow or other he couldn’t sleep — ^always restless 
and uncomfortable. ‘ Odd,’ says he, * I’ll make 
the other room my bedchamber, and this my 
sitting-room.* He made the change, and slept 
very wdl at night, but suddenly found that he 
couldn’t read in the evening. He got nervous and 
nnuomfortable, and used to be always snuffing his 
candles and staring about him. VI can’t make 
this out,* said he, when he came home from the 
play one nighty and was drinking a glass of cold 
grog, with his back to the wall, in omer that be 
mightn’t be able to fancy there was any one behind 
him * — * I can’t make it out,* said he ; and just then 
his eyes rested on the little closet that had always 


been locked up, and a shudder ran through his 
whole frame from top to toe. * I have felt this 
strange feeling before,* said he* ‘I cannot help 
thinking there’s something wrong about that closet.* 
He made a strong effort, pluek^. up his courage, 
shivered the lock with a blow or two of the poker, 
opened the door ; and there, sure enough, standing 
bolt upright in the corner, was the la^t tenant^ 
with a little bottle clasped firmly in his hand, and 
his face livid with the hue of a painful death,” 

As the little old man concluded, he looked round 
on the attentive faces of his wondering auditory 
with a smile of grim delight. 

“ What strange things these are you tell us of, 
sir/* said Mr. Pickwick minutely scanning the old 
man’s countenance by the aid of his glasses. 

Strange 1 ” said the little old man, “ Nonsense ; 
you think them strange because you know nothing 
about them. I knew another man— let me see — 
it's forty years ago now — who took an old, damp, 
rotten set of chambers, in one of the most ancient 
Inns, that had been shut up and empty for years 
and years before. Tiiero w'ere lots of old women’s 
stories about the place, and it certainly was very far 
from being a cheerful one ; but he was poor, and 
the rooms were cheap, and that would have been 
quite a suj^cient reason for him, if they had been 
ten times worse that they really were. He was 
obliged to take some mouldering fLstures that were 
in the place, and among the rest was a great 
lumbering wooden press for papera, with large glass 
doors, and a green curtain inside — a pretty useless 
thing for him, for he had no papers to put in it ; 
and as to his clothes, he carried them about with 
him, and that wasn’t very hard work either. Well, 
he had moved in all his furniture — it wasn’t quite 
a truckful — and sprinkled it about the room^so aa 
to make the four chairs look as much like a dozen 
as possible, and was sitting down before the fire 
night, drinking the first glass of two gallons of 
whisky he had ordered on credit, wondering whether 
it would ever be paid for, and if so, in how mai^y 
years’ time, when his eyes enoountmred the ghm 
doors of the wooden press. ‘ Ah 1 ’ says he, * if I 
hadn’t been obliged to take th|lt ugly article at the 
old broker’s valuation, I might have got something* 
comfortable for the money. X*R tell you what it 
is, old fellow,’ he said, speakingHou^ to the press, 
just because he had nothing else to spealL to, * if it 
wouldn’t cost more to bre^ up your cud carcase 
than it would ever be worth afterwards, I’d have a 
fire out of you in less than no time.’ He had 
hardly spoken the words when a sound rambling 
a faint groan appeared to issue from ^ interior ^ 
the press. It startled him at firsts bul^dnking, on 
a moment's reflection, that it most beeo*ne young 
fellow in the next chambers who^lhad been dining 
out, he put his feet on the fender, and raised tho 
poker to stir the fire* At that moment the sound 
was reputed, aud One of the glass doors slowly 
opening, disclosed a pah md emaciated figure in 
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eofled and worn apparel, standing erect in the press. 
The figure was tali and thin, and the countenance 
expressive of care and anxiety ; but there was some- 
thing in the hue of the skin, and gaunt and 
unearthly appearance of the whole form, which no 
being of this world was ever seen to wear. ‘ Who 
are you ? ’ said the new tenant, turning very pale, 
poising the poker in his hand, however, and taking 
a very decent aim at the countenance of the figure, 
* who are you ? * * Don’t throw that poker at me ! * 
replied the form. * If you hurled it with ever so 
sure an aim, it would pass through me without 
resistance, and expend its force on the wood behind. 
1 am a spirit’ ‘And pray, what do you want 
here ? ’ faltered the tenant * In this room,* replied 
the apparition, * my worldly i^uin was worked, and 
I and my children beggared. In this press, the 
pipers in a long,, long suit, which accumulated for 
years, were deposited. In this room, when I had 
died of grief and long-deferred hope, two wily 
harpies divided the wealth for which I had contested 
during a wretched existence, of which, at last, not 
one farthing was left for my unhappy descendants. 
I terrified them from the spot, and since that day 
have prowled by night — the only period at which I 
can revisit the earth — about the scenes of my long- 
protracted misery. This apartment is mine ; leave 
it to me.' ‘ If yUu insist upon making your appear- 
ance here,' said the tenant, who had had time to 
collect his presence of mind during this prosy 
statement of the ghost’s, ‘ I shall give up possession 
with the greatest pleasure ; but I should like *o ask 
you one question, if you will allow me.’ * Say on,’ 
said the apparition, sternly. ‘ Well,’ said the 
tenant, * I don’t apply the observation personally to 
you, because it is equally applicable to all the ghosts 
I ever heard of ; but it does appear to me somewhat 
inconsiitent that, when you have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the fairest spots on earth — for I 
siippose space is nothing to you — ^you should always 
return to the very places where you have been 
most miserable.' * Egad ! that’s very true j I never 
thought of that before,’ said the ghost. You see, 
sir,' pursued the tenant, * this is a very uncomfort- 
able room. From the appearance of the press, I 
should be disposed to iay that it is not wholly free 
from bugs ; and I really think you might find much 
more oOwortable q^rters, to say nothing of the 
climate of Xtondon, which is extremely disagreeable.* 
* You ar© very right, sir,' said the ghost, politely ; 
‘ it never struck me till now. I’ll try change of 
air, directly; ' and in fact, he began to vanish as he 
spoke-^hls legs, indeed, had quite disappeared. 
‘And if| sir/ eaia the tenant, calling after him, ‘ if 
you would l^ye tbe *goodness to suggest to the 
other' ladles ttnd gentlemen who are now occupied 
in haunting old en^ty houses, that they might be 
much more oomfoi^ble elsewhere, you will confer a 
very great bmiefit upon society.' ‘ I will,’ replied 
the i^ost; ‘we must be dull fellows — very dull 
fellows indeed ; I can’t imagine how we have been 


so stupid.’ With these words the spirit disappeared; 
and what is rather remarkable,” added the old man, 
with a shrewd look round the table, “ he dever came 
back again." 

Chahles Dickens. 


IVEY. 

Now gloiy to the Lord of Hosts, from Whom all 
glories are ! 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of 
Navarre ! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of 
dance, 

Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, oh 
pleasant land of France ! 

And thou Eochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city 
of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning 
daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our 

joy, 

For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought 
thy walls annoy. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! a single field hath turned the 
chance of war ; 

Hurrah I Hurrah ! foi Ivry, for Henry of Navarre. 

Oh I how our hearts were beating, when, at the 
dawn of day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in long 
array ; 

With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel 
peers, 

And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s 
Flemish spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses 
of our land ; 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon 
in his hand ; 

And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s 
empurpled flood. 

And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with his 
Wood ; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules the 
fate of war, 

To fight for His own Holy Name, and Henry of 
Navarre. 

The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour 
drest, , ^ 

And he has bound* a snow-white plume upon his 
gallant crest. . 

He looked upon his people, .md a tear was in his 
eye; 

He looked updh the traitors, and his glance was 
stern and high. 

Bight graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from 
wing to wing, 

Doi;^ all our line, a deafening sh^ut, “ Gkxi save 
our Lord the King I ” 
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** And if my sfcandard^bwer fall, as fall full well 
he may, 

For never saw I promise yet of suchi a bloody fray, 

Fr^ where ye see my white plume shine, amidst 
the ranl^ of war, 

And be yont oriflamme to-day the helmet, of 
Navarre.” ^ 

Hurrah 1 the foes are moving. Hark to the 
mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roar- 
ing culverin. ^ 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Samt Andr4^s 
plam, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and 
Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of 
France, 

Charge for the golden lilies — upon them with the 
lance I 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand 
spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing, close behind the 
snow-white crest ; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like 
a guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of 
Navarre. 

Now God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne 
hath turned his rein, 

D’Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish 
Count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before .a 
Biscay gale ; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, 
and cloven mail. 

And then we thought on vengeance, and all along 
our van, 

** Remember Saint Bartholomew ! ” was passed from 
man to man. 

But out spake gentle Henry, “No Frenchman is 
my foe : 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your 
brethren go.” 

Oh! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or 
in W£y, 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier 
of Navarre ? 

Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought 
for France to-day ; ‘ * 

And many a lordly banner Gpd gave them for a 

But we of the religion have borne us best in fight ; 

And the good Lord of Rosny hathSfca'en the cornet 
white, 

Ont own truo Maadmilian the cornet white hath 
ta’en, 

The comet white with crosses blatik, the fl^g of 
false liorraine. 


ITp with it high ; unfurl it wide ; that all the host 
may know 

How God hath humbled the proud house which 
wrought His Church such woe. 

Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their 
loudest point of war, 

Fling the red shreds, a foOt-cloth meet for Henry 
of Navarre. 

Ho! maidens of Vienna; Ho! matrons of 
Lucerne ; 

Weep, weep, and rend [your hair for those who 
never shall return. 

Ho ! Philip, send for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a Mass for thy poor 
spearmen’s souls. 

Ho I gaUant nobles of the League, look that your 
arms be bright ; 

Ho ! burghers of Saint Genevieve, kee^ watch and 
ward to-night, 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God 
hath raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour 
of the brave. 

Then glory to His Holy name, from Whom all 
glories are ; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of 
Navarre. 

Loed Macaulay. 


THE LADY OF PROVENCE. 

The war-note of the Saracen was en the winds of 
France, 

It had stilled the harp of the troubadour, and the 
clash of the tourney’s lance. ** * 

The sounds of the sea, and the sounds of the 
night, 

And the hollow echoes of charge and fl%ht, 

Were around Clotilde, as she l^elt to pray 
In a chapel where the mighty lay, 

On the old Proven9al shore : 

Many a Chatillon beneath, 

Unstirred by the ringing tr|lmpet*s breath. 

His shroud of armour Fore, 

But weakly the voice of the Lady rose 
Through the trophies of their proud r©p<Be ; 

And her fragile form, at every blast 
That fell as the savage war-hom passed, 

Trembling, as trembles a bird’s quick heart 
When it vainly strives from its cage to part, — > 

So knelt she in her woe ; ” 

A weeper alone with the temess deeH 

Oh, they reck not of tears oW th^r quiet shed, 

Or the dust had stirred beiowl 

Hark I — a swift step : she hath eaught its tone 
Through the dash of the sea, through the wild 
wind’s moan, ^ 
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, Is her lord returned with his conquering 
bands? 

No ! a breathless vassal before her stands I 
“ Hast thou been on the field ? art thou come from 
the host ! ” 

** Nrom the slaughter, Lady ! All, all is lost I 
Our banners are taken— our knights laid low— 
Our spearmen chased by the Paynim foe — 

And , thy lord ” — his voice took a sadder 
sound — 

** Thy lord— he is not on the bloody ground I 
There are those who tell that the leader’s plume 
Was seen in the flight through the gathering 
gloom 1 ” 

A change o'er her mien and spirit passed : 

She ruled the heart which had beat so fast, 
She dashed the tears from her kindling eye. 
With a glance as of sudden royalty. 

** Dost thou stands by the tomb of the glorious 
dead. 

And fear not to say that their son hath fled ? 

Away ! — he is lying by lance and shield 
Point me the path to his battle-field ! ” 

Silently with lips compressed, 

Pale hands clasped above her breast, 

Stately brow of anguish high, 

Deathlike cheek, but dauntless eye,— 

SDently, o’er that red plain, 

Moved the Lady ’midst the slain. 

She searched into many an unclosed eye 
That looked without soul to the stormy sky ; 

She bowed down o’er many a shattered breast. 

She lifted up helmet and cloven crest — 

Not there, not there ho lay ! 

“ Lead where the most has been dared and done : 

* Where^the heart of the battle hath bled; — ^lead 
on ! ” 

And the vassal took the way. 

He turned to a dark and lonely tree 
That waved o’tr a fountain red ; 

Oh, swift^jt there had the current free 
For noble veins b^en shed I 
Thickest there the spear-heads gleamed, 

And the scattered plumage streamed, 

And ,the broken shields were tossed, 

And the shivered lances crossed — 

He was thbbb 1 the leader amidst his band, 

Where the faithful had made their last vain stand ; 
With the falchion yet in his cold hand grasped, 
And his cimniiys flag to his bosom clasped ! 

She quellea in her som the deep floods of woe, — 
The time was not yet for their waves to flow I 
And a proud smile ^one on her pale despair, 

Ab cdbe turned to %er followers : — “ Your lord is 
there I ^ ^ ^ 

Look on him I know him fey scarf and crest 1 
I 3Bear him away with his sires to rest I " 
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There is no plumed head o’er the bier to bend— 

No brother of battle— no princely friend 
By the red fountain the Valiant lie — 

The flower of Provencal chivalry. 

But ONE free step, and one lofty heart 
Bear through that scene, to the last, their 
part. 

I have won thy fame from the breath of wrong J 
My soul hath risen for thy glory strong 1 
Now call me hence by thy side to be : 

Tlie world thou leav’st has no place for me. 

Give me n^ home on thy noble heart ! 

Well have we loved — ^let us both depart 1 ” 

And pale on the breast of the dead she lay, 

The living cheek to the cheek of clay. 

The living cheek I oh, it was not in vain 
That strife of the spirit to rend its chain ! 

She is there, at rest, in her place of pride I 
In death, how queenlike ! — a glorious bride I 
I From the long heart-withering early gone : 

She hath loved — she hath loved — ^her task is done t 

Mbs. Hemaxs. 


LASCA. 

It’s all very well to write reviews, 

And carry umbrellas, and keep dry shoes, 

And say what every one’s saying here. 

And wear what every one else must wear ; 

But to-night I’m sick of the whole affair ; 

L want free life and I want fresh air ; 

And I sigh for the canter after the cattle, 

The crack of the whips like shots in a battle, 

The medley of horns, and hoofs, and heads 
That wars and wrangles and scatters and spreads ; 
The green beneath and the blue above ; 

And dash and danger, and life and love. 

And Lasca I 

Lasca used to ride 

On a mouse-grey mustang close to my side, 

With blue serape, and bright-belled spur ; 

I laughed with joy as I looked at her ! 

Little knew she of books or of creeds — > * 

An Ave Ma/ria sufficed her needs ; 

Little she cared, save to be by my side, 

To ride with me, and ever to ride, 

From San Saba’s shore to Lavaca’s tide. 

She was as bold as the billows that beat. 

She was as wild as the broqzes that blow ; 

From her little head to he/ Lbtle feet, 

She was swayed in her suppleness to and fro 
By each gust of*passk>n : a sapling pine, 

That grows on the edge of a Ehnsas bluff. 

And wars with the wind when the weather is rough, 
So like this Lasca, this love of mine. 

She ^y-ould hunger that I might eat, 

Would^take the bitter and leave me the sweet ; 
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But Ottce, when I made ]her jealous for fun, 

At something I’d whispered^ or looked, or done, 

One Sunday in San Antonio, 

To a glorious girl on the Alamo, 

She drew from her gartet a dear little digger, 
And— sting of a wasp t-^it made me stager I 
An inch to the left, or an inch to the right, 

And I shouldn’t be maundering here to night I 
But she sobhed, and sobbing, so swiftly bound 
Her tom rsSoso about the wound, 

That I quite forgave her. Scratches don’t count 
In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 

Her eye was brown — a deep, deep brown ; 

Her hair was darker than her eye ; 

And something in her smile and frown. 

Curled crimson lip, and instep high, 

Showed that there ran in each blue vein, 

Mixed with the milder Aztec strain, 

The vigorous vintage of Old Spain. 

She was alive in every limb 
With feeling to the finger-tips ; 

And when the snn is like a fire. 

And sky one shiaiDg soft sapphire. 

One does not drink in little sips. 

Why did I leave the fresh and the free, 

That suited her and suited me ? 
liisten awhile, and you will see ; 

But this be sure, in earth or air, 

God and God’s laws are everywhere, 

And Nemesis com^ with a foot as fleet 
On the Texas trail as in Regent Street. 

♦ ♦ * * ^ 

The air was heavy, the night was hot, 

I sat by her side, and forgot — forgot : 

Forgot the herd that were taking their rest. 

Forgot that the air was close opprest, 

That the Texas Norther comes sudden and soon, 

In the dead of night or the blaze of noon ; 

That once let the herd at its breath take fright, 
Nothing on earth stop their flight ; 

And woe to the rider, and woe to the steed. 

Who fall in front of their mad stampede I 
• ♦ » « 

Was that thunder ? No, by the Lord I 
t sprang to my saddle without a word, 

One foot on mine, and she clung behind.' 

4 Away 1 on a hot chase down the wind I 
But never was fox-hunt half so hard, 

And never was steed so little spared, 

For we rode for our lives. You shall hear how wo 
fared 

In Tmcas, down by. the Rio Grande. 

The ihiistang flew, and we urged htm on ; 

Thero was ch^ce left, and you have but ope : 
Hsdt, jump to ground, and shoot your horse ; 
Crouch under his carcase and take your chance; 
And if the steers in their frantic course ^ 
Don’t hatter you both to pieces at once, ^ 


You may thank your stars ; if not, good-byo * 

To the quickening kiss and the long-drawn sigh. 
And the open air and the open sky, 

In Texas, down by tne Rio Grande ! 

The cattle gained on us, and just as I felt 
For my old six-shooter behind in my bellv 
Down came the mustang, and down came we 
Clinging together, and what was the rest ? 

A body that spread itself on my breast, 

Two arms that shielded my di^zy head, 

Two lips that hard on my lips were prest ; 

Then came thunder in my ears, 

As over us surged the sea of steers, 

Blows that beat blood into my eyes, 

And when I could rise, 

Lasca was dead. 

» « « • 

I gouged out a grave a few feet deep, 

And there in Earth’s arms I laid her to sleep; 
And there she is lying, and no one knows, 

And the summer shines, and the winter snows; 
For many a day the flowers have spread 
A pall of petals over her head ; 

And the little grey lark hangs aloft in the air. 
And the sly coyote trots here and there, 

And the black snake glides and glitters and slides 
Into a rift in a cotton-wood tree ; 

And the buzzard sails on, 

And comes and is gone, 

Stately and still, like a ship at sea ; 

And I wonder why I do not care 

For things that are like the things that were. 

Does half my heart lie buried there 

In Texas, down by the Rio Grande ? 

I FitAKS Despbsz. 

' By pcrmiesion of the Author, 


A WAY OUT OF IT. 

“ Peivatb Moonkt, you’re drunk 1 ” 

“ Divil a bit of it, sargint ! ” 

** I say you’re a drunken blackguard I ** 

“ No more a blaygyard than yoursilf, sargd^t^ 
savin' yer sthripes ! ” 

“ You’re a liar, Mooney 1 ** 

Smack 1 Thud I 

“ Guard, turn out I Arrest that mati 1 ” 

The sergeant has sprung to his foot. Denny 
Mooney is seized by two files of his own comrades, 
depriv^ of his belt and side arm, apd dapped 
under handcufifs in the tent ti^ Op tho m^h 
serves for gu»rd-room. 

Then he faces the situaliottipsnd ft Is so gloOiny 
that he who never has been known to quiul at thp 
sight of stoel or smoke groans as ho thinks of it. 

CouriHoartiai, degradation* the Strij^ alnfost 
within his grasp gone for Over, md thO Wt 
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•For liifl offence has happened in time of war — on 
the mareh across the Soudan desert, and the 
Articles of War are definite. Denny is done for. 
All his hopes are blighted; the goodwill of his 
comrades, the esteem of his officers, who have 
marked his “real grit”^ — these canhot Save him 
from, these themselves will not survive, the dis- 
grace of the triangle and the lash — ^will not heal 
the scars, the cruel thongs will make, not only on 
his back, but on his heart. 

And so he sits brooding, brooding, while nothing 
save the tramp, tramp, receding, advancing, and 
again receding of the comrade on his sentry-go 
without the tent and the distant howl of a stray 
jackal break the stillness of the hot night. The 
brigade has halted, and, outside, round the camp- 
fires the boys of the Onety-Oneth are growling and 
swearing over Denny’s bad luck arid its inevitable 
consequences. 

How hot the desert night wind blows into the 
tent 1 How does it come in such a body ? What 
is that gleaming in the darkness ? By Heaven, a 
star I One of the guy-ropes of the tent has given way, 
and the canvas is flapping wide open in the night 
breeze that blows hot as a panther’s breath. If 
Denny could only detach these bracelets! He 
twists and wrenches and jerks at them till the iron 
bites in his flesh and his wrists are raw and bleed- 
ing. Snap ! a flaw in the metal ; one of them has 
gone. Concentrating all his muscular force, he has 
wrenched one hand free ; the whole and the broken 
ring hang round the other wrist. 

Stealthily he creeps through the aperture in the 
tent. In the darkness the watch-fires glimmer, 
scintillating on the bayonets of the sentries. Like 
a snake Denny writhes and crawls on the sand till 
at last he is clear of the lines ; then, springing to 
his fe«t, he runs like a deer, and only halts when 
breathless ; and there he stands, in seeming illimit- 
able desert, alone with the stars. 

Whither shall he pursue his journey ? His pur- 
pose is vague ; the only fixed point in it to escape 
the drumhead court-martial, the terrible triangle, 
and lash. He has some undefined notion of reach- 
ing the banks of the Nile, which he knows flows 
some twenty miles to the right — of being taken 
aboard some trading vessel. The rest is blank. 

So he tramps on and on over the yielding sand. 
A deserter I — he who till yesterday was the smartest 
private in the ranhs ^f the Onety-Oneth. How 
^tered fe all the map of his life by the events of 
one blinded minute I Curse the sergeant for call- 
ing him a liar I 

What if that t A cloud resting on the horizon, 
and drifting nearer, nearer. 

Denny f^ls prone and peers through the dark- 
ness across the oce|bn of sand towards what seems a 
distant ship upon it. 

Troops ! and natives, and moving in the direc- 
tion ol the encampment 1 A grey streak of dawn 
glimmem in the east, and Denny can see the pen- 




nons on their lances ; also little points against the 
rising light no bigger than pins, but which he sees 
are spears. ^ 

By skirting to the left he can escape them. But 
then the brigade ? They may be surprised. Then 
he remembers he is an Irishman, a comrade of the 
men who are sleeping, unconscious of the advanc- 
ing enemy ; that he is a part, if an infinitesimal 
one, of the great system ; a link, if a small one, of 
the chain that stretches over the eSrth — a soldier 
in the British Army. He will go back to the 
court-mariial, to the lash, may be to the firing 
party. He will go back and raise the alarm. 

To the right-about he turns. Trotting, walking, 
running ; dead beat, but pressing on and on. The 
troops behind have halted — for the rest before the 
rush. There is yet time. 

“ Halt I Who goes there ? ” and a bayonet 
flashes in the starlight as the sentry brings his 
rifle to the point. “ Stand I Who goes ? ” 

“ Deserter.” 

“ Deserter, advance,” and Denny, covered by the 
sentry’s rifle, marches right up to the door of his 
own colonel’s tent. 

In a moment bugles are pealing ; the brigade is 
in line. Denny, having told his story, asks his 
colonel, “ Shall I go back to arrest, colonel ? ’’ 

The colonel pauses a moment; then replies, 
“Not yet. Fall in with your company.” And 
Denny is a soldier again. His heart Imts high ; 
perhaps a bullet or a spear may cheat the court- 
marti^ yet. 

And now the enemy’s line is visible against the 
roseate sky-line. It is going to be a surprise party, 
after all — only the surprise will he on the other 
side. They have the advantage of numbers, but 
our Gatlings will diminish that long before we get 
to close quarters. Not until the Soudanese are 
within rifle-range does the brigade give any sign. 
Then suddenly the seeming sleeping host springs 
into life, death-dealing life ; a solid human line is 
thrown out across the plain from the right wing^of 
which the Nordenfeldts belch out destruction. The 
Soudanese waver ; then a banner is seen fluttering 
in their front. It has been blessed by the Mahdi ; 
be who bears it will lead them either to victory or 
through death to Paradise. » 

On they come like a human torrent — to be met 
by a human rock, a solid British square; and as’ 
the waves from the rocks they recede, panting, 
exhausted, leaving^ their dead in their w^e. ^ 
far there has been no clash of steel, only the rattle . 
of musketry. Now. the brigadier-genei^ gives the 
order to open out ; there is i., merry clink ^ong our 
line, and the bayonets flash in the now risen sun. 
The order to advance is given, the bugle peals out 
the “ Charge ! ” then, with a wild cheer, our Hne, 
let loose, dashes on the panic-stricken foe. 

The Onety-Oneth are in the middle of it, and 
Private Mooney, not being by any means a tall 
man, is in the middle of the Onety-Oneth. By his 

X 
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side k the ^rgeant for striking whom he was 
itfrested. 

** It’s hot work, Demy/’ says the sergeant, as for 
a moment he stands panting for breath. 

“ Allah il Allah 1 ” A white-robed figwe, furious 
PS though possessed of demons, hurls itself upon 
nim. 

CUnk ! the spear is met by the bayonet — Denny’s 
bayonet, which in a moment is under the spear, in 
another undelr the ribs beneath the flowing robes. 

“Denny, boy, I’m sorry I called you a black- 
guard.” f 

Private Mooney makes no answer; he is too busy 
for conversation. The blacks have made a stand, 
and are rallying round their sacred banner. Around 
it there is already a rampart of dead and dying. 
The Onety-Oneth have sworn to have that flag. 
Through the belt of brave men defending it with 
their lives one company of the regiment is working 
its way even as a steel screw bites and worms its 
way through timber. Foremost in its line is a man 
with smoke-blacked face, streaked here and there 
with blood ; at every thrust of his sword-bayonet 
a native falls ; at last he grapples the banner and 
wrests it from the hands of its dying bearer. A 
cheer rises from the brigade. The Soudanese, dis- 
organised, broken, collapsed, turn and fly, save 
such of them as cannot escape the fleeter death 
behind them. 

Then the pursuers return to their base. The 
brigade is paraded ; the colonel of the Onety-Oneth 
attends the brigadier-general, as he rides along 
their line. 

“ It’s a terrible thing to have to put such a brave 
man under arrest,” says the general. “ But what 
can we do else ? ” 

“There’s no way out of it,” says the colonel. 
“ Insubordination, striking a superior officer, then 
desertion ! We’re bound hand and foot. He 
ou^ht to get his stripes and the V.O., but we must 
satisfy the Articles of War.” 

Private Mooney is ordered twenty-five paces to 
the front. A murmur of pity and admiration 
travels along the line as he advances. 

“ Halt ! Present ! ’Shun I Private Mooney, 
I would to God I could spare you. You’re a 
gallant soldier. You’ve saved us from a surprise ; 
may be we owe this victory to you. You have 
fought like a hero. But,” the old warrior bites 
the lip under his white moustache, “there is no 
way out of it. Duty is the soldier’s all in all, 
? whether he be a private or a commanding officer.” 

He gives the order for Denny’s re-arrest ; the 
sergeant, with tears in hiff eyes, orders two files to 
advance to the front to make it. 

There is a way out of it, after all. As they 
march up to Private Dennis Mooney, he sinks 
back into their arms. Opening his tunic they see 
whm:« the life blood is gushing fast away from a 
spear wound in his side. 


There is a smile on his lips, though theyuro 
paling, as ho murmurs — 

“ There’s a way out of it, after aU, The best way 
in the world, boys ! ” 

And the general echoes, “The best way in the 
world 1” 

The smoke of the volley that is Ms comrades* 
last farewell Has scarcely died away in the breath- 
less air when the order to advance given, and 
the brigade moves forward, leaving Private Dennis 
Mooney there m the desert, in a soldier’s grave. 

H. T. Johnson, 

From Cassell’s Satuedat Jouenal, 

By permission of the Proprietors, 


THE CLOUD. 

I being fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 
From the seas and from the streams ; 

I bring light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast. 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white 
While I sleep in the arms of the Blast. ^ 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers 
Lightning my pilot sits ; 

In a cavern under is fettered the Thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits. 

Over earth and ocean with gentle motion 
This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the Genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea ; 

Over the rills and the crags and the httUa, 

Over the lakes and the plOins, 

Wherever he dream under mountain Or stream 
The Spirit he loves remains ; 

And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
While he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor otcs, 

And his burning plumes outspread, * 

Leaps on the back of my filing rack, 

When the morning star shines dead : 

As on the jag of a mountain-cfkg 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings 
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And, when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath, 

Its ardours of rest and of love, 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 

With wiiigs folded I rest on mine airy nest. 

As stilt as a brooding dove. • 

That orbM maiden with white fire laden 
Whom mortals call the Moon, 

Glides glimmering o^er my fleece-like floor 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof. 
The Stars peep behind her and peer. 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, — 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these, 

I bind the Sun’s throne with a burning zone, 

And the Moon’s with a girdle of pearl ; 

The volcanoes are dim, and the Stars reel and 
swim, 

When the Whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 

From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea. 

Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof ; 

The mountain its columns be. 

The triumphal arch through which I march, 

With hurricane, fire, and snow. 

When the Powers of tho air are chained to my 
chair, 

Is the million-coloured bow ; 

The S{)here-fire above its soft colours wove 
While the moist Eai th was laughing below, 

I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 

And tho nursling of the Sky, 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain, when with never a stain, 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex 
gleams 

Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, — 

And out of caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 

I arise^and unbuild it again. 

P. B. Shelley. 


A LEGEND OF PAU, 

Hauimcn, yonder house thby show ? 

Ay, they tell me so 

Haunted by the ghost of her 
Who, the chronicles aver, 

(When in hideous overthrow 
Centuries of guilt and error 
Paid their reckoning to the Terror,) 

Single victim here in Pau, 

Died beneath the guillotine, 

All for friendship with her queen 1 

Standing thus beneath her roof, 

Hardly may we hold aloof 
From those influences that throw 
Chains to link the Then and Now \ 

And if we but chose remain 
We might see the dead again, 

(So the legend saith,) 

See her clad in cloak and hood, 

Calm and stately as she stood 
Summoned to her death ; 

We might hear the rhythmic rap, 

As the boards her shoe-heels tap ; 

We might scent the perfumed air 
As she pass from room to stair ; 

We might hear her dress go sweeping 
Down the staircase, — hear the weeping 
Of her servants, passing whom 
She goes forth to meet her doom, 

She goes forth to meet her death,— 

So at least the legend saith. 

•Hush ! and let the legend be ; 

Here is proof enough for me. 

We are standing by the dead ! 

Doff the hat and bow the head. 

See yon volume, worn and yellow, 

Age has left it diisty, 

I Bose-leaves made its odour mellow, 

Damp has turned it musty , 

'Tis her diary, duly kept. 

Mark the very words she wrote, — 

See the stain of tears she wept, 

When she found no more to note, 

That might fitly follow this : 

(Writ in bitter grief, I wis !) 

“ She’s my friend, and she’s my queen, 

Died beneath the guillotine ! ” 

Ay ! the volume holds mine eyes, 

Till I straightway see uprise 
All that scene of long ago ; — 

Even lifetime’s ebb and flow. 

Peaceful promige quenched in woe. 

Leave the legend ; let it be. 

While I tell you what I see. 

Through the casement comes a perfume, jessamine 
•or mi^onette, 

Fills the chamber, fills the stairc^ise ^ 1 can almost 
smell It yet I 
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I can see fresh an^ dainty, clad in muslin, 
swathed in lace, — ► 

Eyes perch«0ce a trijte weary, manner bom of 
languid grace, 

Scribbling as the fahol^ takes her, in yon yellow 
diary. 

Noting down with quaint precision little facts that 
underlie 

Every simple lifetime's story, — noting further now 
and then, 

Horrors done in far-off Paris to her fellow-country- 
men ; 

Till the gathering influences of that lurid atmo- 
sphere 

Set their seal on lips and forehead, — bitter, loath- 
ing, restless fear ; 

Less of self the diary noteth, more of others, — ^then 
at last 

I can hear across the pages how her tears are 
falling fast : 

“Died this day upon the scaffold, she my queen 
and best of friends ! ” 

Pollows here a long hiatus, and the broken record 
ends. 

Maybe sometimes she reflected, as she watched the 
sun go down, 

Refuge might be bad for seeking, in some country 
not her own ; 

Should she fly before the tempest, — fly to safety, 
fly to ease ? 

'Southward lay the Spanish frontier, southward 
stretched the Pyrenees. 

Yet, what boots it, ease or safety, if the thoughts 
you cherished most 

lie acrosa the mountain-passes ? You are but an 
exiled ghost ! 

Did she ponder so, I wonder ? Nothing further 
standeth writ 

In the diary’s yellow volume, since her tears had 
watered it. 

.But I see her pacing slowly all a-down a prison stair, 

Eolded lace across her bosom, filmy powder in her 
hair, 

Dalmness in her stately movements, self-possession 
in her eyes, 

.Such as smote her ruffian gaolers with a sense of 
strange surprise ; 

She an aristocrat by breeding, she blue-blooded to 
the bone, 

; Shamed them, all against their ‘natures, merely by 
her courteous tone. 

Last I see her bound and taken, as a felon she 
might be, 

'Through the streets — no charge save this one ; 
noble birth and pedigree \ — 

JBut the Sl^te had don© with nobles ! so the people 
mged khd spat, « 

JBwarmed ajrbund with hideous yells and cursed her 

f for an aristocrat. 


Very calmly she moved onward, — ^just a shade of 
fine contempt 

In her gaze, — from which the sweetest had not 
wholly been exempt ! 

So 1 see her climb the scaffold, step that faltered 
not nor failed, 

Mien that neither changed nor lowered, steadfast 
eyes that never quailed 

As she raised them, proudly smiling, ~and she 
blessed the guillotine 

That would give her death the same as it had given 
her friend and queen I 

Still, you urge, the generations ^rned their own 
exceeding curse. 

True — yet they, the slaughtered victims, if no 
better were no worse 

Than the thousands who had tampered, scatheless, 
with mistake and crime. 

Mark you, I am not defending scandals that dis- 
graced the time, 

Monstrous powers o’er life and labour, hateful 
rights of privilege. 

Which had pushed an ignorant patience towards 
endurance’ utmost edge. 

Plagues there were that needed purging, tyrant 
laws demanding change, 

Wail and misery and corruption through the 
country’s farthest range; 

But their willingness to perish for a state of things 
effete, — 

Courage that would carry its colours in the face of 
dire defeat, 

And that calmness in the dying, here was not the 
surest sign 

That a class (self-styled the upper) it were time to 
undermine. 

Nay ! the peril is no mean one, when a storm is 
driving swift, 

Straight to steer across the current where the 
wreck is going adrift ; 

Yet the deed is worth the doing. Certes, ’tis no 
splendid thing 

To desert a friend down-trodden just because he be 
a king 1 

Friends may claim their friendship's pledges, none 
the leas that they be crowned. 

And you will not save your country at the price of 
claims disowned. 

Bigots ? Granted ; but these bigots die for that to 
which they cling ; — 

We, who boast the newer culture, would we die 
for anything ? 

He who dares to cling to something! better he than 
those who wait 

Anxiously revolving questions* sU iMstion prove 

tooiate,' — . 

He who dies for love of some one, bettm^ he thhii 
those who live - 

Floating in a mist of filings with no energy to gird I 
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So at least to me it seemetli ; and this thought will 
linger yet 

(Though the legend be as doubtful as the scent of 
mignonette ; 

Both perchance a dreamer’s fancy !) — linger, while 
yon yellow page — 

Becord breathing this before all : “ Other manners, 
other age,” — 

Brings her back, the high-born lady, gently 
nurtured, free and fair, 

Execrated and insulted, dying, — while the people 
glare, 

Djring calmly, dying proudly, never stooping to 
'^lie 

Cause, or class, or royal friend, — ayl glad to 
testify and die ; 

For she took her Faith and set it on her forehead 
as a gem. 

And such Faith, to stand or fall by, is methinks a 

^yiadem. 

H. L. Ohilde-Femberton. 

Efom “ in a Tuscan ViUa” 

By permission of the Author, 


THE EISE AND FALL OF SMACKTON. 

<• It's a very pretty place,” said John Billikin, the 
rich maltster. 

** A perfect gem of the ocean ! ” exclaimed Tor- 
quato Simpson, the aesthetic poet. 

“And offers a splendid scope for building sites,” 
added Tom Spandrel, the young architect. 

And certainly on that bright day Smackton had 
a very attractive aspect. It was a tiny seaside 
village, •almost exclusively inhabited by fishermen 
and their boats — hence its name. It lay half- 
hidden in a little bay, very much out of the beaten 
track, on the east coast of Oliffshire. It was 
seldom marked down in maps, or more than 
casually mentioned in the guide-books of that largo 
and flourishing watering-place, Widemouth, seven 
miles off. But John Billikin was much taken with 
Smackton. 

“ It only wants to be known, you know,” be 
said. 

“ To know it is to love it I ” exclaimed the poet. 

“ I think there is something to be made of it,” 
said Billikin. 

“ I am sure there is,” acquiesced the architect, 
thinking of future “plans” and “ specifications.” 

These two young men always agi*eed with 
Billikin, fbr he had great possessions, while they 
Were rich only in intellect and good intentions. 
Besides* they were#'* looking after ” the daughters 
of the family— Misses Victoria and Alexandra 
BiUikin* 

John Billikin was a self-made man, who had 


amassed a large fortune out of “ Billikin’s British 
Botoled Beers ” — ^advertised, each with a big big 
B, on all the hoardings in Great Britain. He had 
a fine house, with extensive grounds, at St. Athel- 
stane’s, half way between Widemouth and 
Smackton. To this estate, which he had bought 
of b, bankrupt baronet, the Billikin family removed 
every summer. So that he was a landed pro- 
prietor of the district, and if he chose to “ take 
up” a place like Smackton, he might “be the 
making of it.” 

The idea grew in his mind. Billikin was 
ambitious, *^and longed to do something that would 
even increase his present celebrity, and hand his 
name down to posterity. As Komulus founded 
Rome, so would John Billikin become the founder 
ofJSmackton; and he was much better provided 
than Romulus, who probably started his great 
capital with no capital at all, Billikin entered 
into the project heart and soul. Tom Spandrel 
kept him up to it, and wouldn’t let him rest imtil 
he had taken up a large plot of land near the 
village, and begun to build a new street of houses 
and a “ Grand Hotel.” People thought Billikin 
was mad, to enter into such a wild spec, and they 
regarded it as a mere fad, bound to end in failure 
and disaster. 

The scheme was very artfully worked. The poet 
Simpson, who was also connected with the prosaic 
press, wrote a most “ soulful and intense ” ode 
dwelling on the beauties of Smackton, and hailing 
it as a sort of seventh heaven by the sea. Gusher, 
of the Daily Record^ was equally hysterical in im- 
passioned prose, and told his 200,000 readers, in 
strict confidence, the whereabouts of this new Eden 
— only they must keep the matter quite dark, lest 
the place should be overrtiu and spoilt by cheap 
trippers. The bait took; for you have only to 
describe a place as “ quiet and exclusive,” and this 
will bring down a crowd of visitors, who soon put 
an end to its quiet and exclusiveness. The true 
Cockney excursionist, though he prefers his mari- 
time resorts to be like so many noisy Londons-by- 
the-Sea, resents any attempts at an aristocratic 
monopoly of pretty places. 

So the next week saw a great number of visitors 
to Smackton. Some were indeed chaamed with 
its peaceful picturesqueness; others could see 
nothing in it, and thought it a downright “ take 
in,” after the glowing accounts they had heard. 
However, Billikin went on building till an entire 
street was pompleted.* He succeeded in letting 
most of the houses to jfetired business people, half- 
pay officers, and old ladles who let apartments. 
The new shops on the other side were also taken, 
the foundations of the Grand Hotel were laid: 
business was looking up. John Billikin, being 
very hospitable, was always inviting some local or 
London celebrities to St. -Athelstane’s, and these 
wertf so well entertained that they couldn’t help 
praising their host and his family right and left, 
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and enlarging on the delights of Smackton. If the 
place seemed a little disappointing at first, they 
were met by the explanation that it was “ only in 
its infancy.” 

A flaming prospectus was soon issued of the 
Smackton-on-Sea Development Company, Limited, 
with Billikin’s name conspicuous among the 
directors. But speculators were rather shy. 
Though Smackton had been so extensively 
boomed,” it had its enemies and detractors. 
People who were interested in Widemouth, or 
other popular watering-places, pooh-poohed 
Smackton as an upstart, and determinea that this 
rising seaside resort ” should never take a rise out 
of iAcm. They declared that it had drawbacks by 
the dozen, while its attractions were few or none. 
It was an awfully difficult place to get at, there was 
no railway within ten miles, and when the 
steamboat company at length agreed to have one of 
their vessels call there daily, it was found that the 
bay was too shallow, and the passengers had to be 
landed in boats. 

“ We must build a pier,” said Tom Spandrel. 
Billikin agreed, and Tom set to work on an 
elaborate design for this great achievement. 

The Smackton Pier and Pavilion Company ” next 
figured on a prospectus which was a triumph of 
special pleading. 

At all events, a good start had been made, and 
the next season Smackton's popularity increased. 
Artists came there to sketch the fishermen, their 
wives, children, huts, and smacks. Photographers 
** took shots ” at the bay, the town, and the sea, 
and quiet people with young families saw the 
advantage of there being no tall clifls to tumble 
over. 

In the winter season the “ Royal Marine Baths ” 
had been finished, and were opened by the summer. 
Local papers — and especially the new Smackton 
Chronidcj edited by Torquato Simpson — drew 
attention to the enormous advantages the place had 
for bathers. Local doctors discovered that the air 
was more invigorating than on any other part of 
the coast. 

Every day something was done to add to the 
attractions. The Grand Hotel, though rather 
run up,”^as completed the second season, and 
was soon filled with (comparatively) aristocratic 
visitors. The Assembly Rooms were next opened 
by a distinguished baronet, who was also a J.P. and 
and an M.P., and the townspeople were lucky 
enough to get a real live lord to come dqwn and lay 
the foundation-stone of the pier j and his lordship 
made a joke about “ an old peer ” and “ the new 
pier ” which was quite refreshing and original. But 
building a pier is a slow and laborious undertaking, 
and very often the works were stopped from la^ 
of necessary funds. A large tract of waste ground 
was also purchased, and laid out as a public park ; 
but this is still more a work of time, for it wouM be 
years and years before the transplanted saplings 


would grow into stately trees. Billikin’s name 
figured everywhere. He was the boss of the place, 
He not only planted the “ memorial tree ” in the 
park, but opened the new Public Library, and sub- 
scribed largely to the lifeboat, which was launched 
with a great flourish of trumpets, and christened 
by Mrs. Billikin. Admirers of the great man sug- 
gested that the town itself should & re-christened 
“ Billikinsville,” but practically it was found that 
life is too short for names like that. However, the 
principal street was Billikin-street, the park was 
Billikin Park, the lifeboat was the Billikin, and at 
the entrance of the library was a big and beautiful 
bust of Billikin in bronze. He looked forward with 
pride and hope to the time when Smackton would 
be about the size of Brighton, and he should be 
hailed as “Sir John Billikin, M.P., Mayor of 
Smackton.” 

In three years this “ popular resort ” certainly 
reached iwhat Simpson called “ the apogee of its 
zenith.” But the worst of it was that the place 
was still “only in its infancy.” Many of the 
public buildings were still in progress, the trees 
were still like shrubs, and Smackton still looked 
“ an unfinished neighbourhood.” 

Alas I there now arrived the dark days of 
disaster. The fourth season was a very rainy one, 
and this kept away many visitors. The boasted 
“ New Branch Line ” — literally one line, with trains 
going to and fro about once every four hours — did 
not pay, and steamers ceased to come to the bay, 
for there seemed no chance of the pier being com- 
pleted. 

The town band on the Grand Parade played to 
very small audiences, and the travelling nigger 
troupe packed up and moved on to Widemouth, 
The weather improved later on, and a wonderful 
new spring of water having been discovered in the 
park, attracted some attention, and was welcomed 
as a sweet boon to the town. But, unfortunately, 
the spring proved only too copious, and once set 
going, it flowed and flowed till it swamped the park 
and flooded the west end of the town, doing con- 
siderable damage. 

The following winter was a severe one. In 
October occurred one of the most violent storms 
on record. The sea rose “ mountains high,” 
wrecked the foundations p| the pier, broke the new 
breakwater, and utterly ^ annihilated the . Royal 
Marine Baths. It then invaded the Grand Parade, 
smashed all the shop windows, flooded the houses, 
and drove the inhabitants to the upper town. 
Billikin, who had a large share in these buildings, 
was one of the greatest sufterers, in ptirs| as well as 
in mind, for it seemed to him that fate was, after 
all, against his pet enterprise. 

“ If this goes on,’\he groaned, “ another year will 
see the place and all of us ruin^ifl I ” 

It proved very nearly the mournful fact. The 
,19th of March, the next year, was the great day of 
disaster for Bmackton. The weather had l^n 
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fitxjrmy all the week, but on that particular day 
it ** surpassed itself.” The Smacktonians retired to 
bed in fear and trembling, expecting their dwellings 
to be “ stove in ” every minute. 

An hour before midnight came a universal 
•‘crash” — worse than any thunder-clap — worse 
than the fire of a besieging force of great guns. 
“ An earthquake I An earthquake ! ” cried the 
bewildered and terrified inhabitants, escaping from 
their falling houses, and hastening into the streets 
in the most unstudied attire. It was a mercy any 
of them escaped at all. Twenty-four houses in 
Billikin Street, and ever so many more in other 
parts, experienced such a shock that the furniture 
and window-panes were smashed, the walls rent 
across, chimney-pots came crashing down, and 
each building became a miniature Leaning Tower 
of Pisa. The roof of the Grand Hotel fell in 
bodily, and injured ten people. The alarm was 
given, and the scene in Smack ton that night was 
never to be forgotten by even the shortest 
memories. 

Billikin was sent for at St. Athelstane’s, and 
came post haste to tlio scene of the disaster. 
Spandrel and Simpson accompanied him, but 
nothing could bo done but take the injured to the 
nearest hospital, and give thanks that nobody was 
dead. 

“ It's a landslip, and a severe one,” exclaimed 
Spandrel. “ I have always told you I was afraid 
the soil was too sandy.” 

“ Providence is against mo ! ” groaned John 
Billikin. 

* “This scene reminds me of the ruins of 
Carthage ! ” exclaimed Simpson, who spoke as if he 
had been there at the time. And, like Carthage, 
Smackton had indeed met its doom. 

“ This is a terrible blow to the prosperity of the 
place,” observed Gusher, who arrived at noon that 
day to report the disaster in the Record. 

“ Blow ? It's a smasher I ” cried Billikin. 

“ The place will lose its high reputation. It will 
come down very much,” proceeded Gusher. 

“ It’s pretty well all down already I ” replied the 
wretched Billikin, looking round on the scene of 
desolation. 

That was the last “ season ” at Smackton. Its 
decline, feversing the usual process, came after its 
fall. JPeople who had been driven out of their 
houses left the place. Nobody would live in a 
locality subject to such visitations. Even if the 
houses were rebuilt, who would become a tenant, at 
the risk of the buildings themselves, as well as the 
leases, “ f|lUng in ” ? 

For a tune visitors crowded, out of curiosity, to 
see the “ ruins,” but after that excursionists, with 
one accord, shunned the spot. It was as perilous 
as visiting Vesuvlfea in its days of “activity.” 
Nobody could ever arrive at a true estimate of 
the enormous damage done. Thorn was no 
<^^pensation to be had, for nobody was to blame. 


Billildn was the greatest sufferer, but he felt as 
much sorrow as anger, for though his hopes were 
destroyed, and he had lost fearful amount of 
money, he still loved the place. It had become 
very dear to him. However, he couldn’t remain 
near it after after such a calamity, so he sold his 
estate at St. Athelstane’s, and migrated to the 
Midlands. 

Smackton is again a mere fishing village, and has 
gained nothing by its brief “ boom ” beyond a 
“ dangerous ” reputation. 

MoRAi..-^*-Sanguine hopes and sandy foundations 
are bad things to build upon. 

Walteb Parke. 

By permission of the Author. 


THE ISLES OF GREECE. 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace — 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung. 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse, 

The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse; 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ “ Islands of the Blest.” 

The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dream’d that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persian’s grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’ er sea-born, Salamis ; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations ; — all were his I 
He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set where were«they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou. 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic laj^ is tuneless now — 

Thq heroic bosom beats no more 1 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into liauds like mine ? 

'Tis sometjung, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link’d among the fetter’d race, 

To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 

* For what is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greeks a tear. 
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Must toe but weep o’er days more blest ? 

Must toe but blusb ? Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out tby breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 

To make a new Thtirmopylse 1 

What, silent stai, and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ; — ^the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant tori'ent’s fall, 

And answer, Let one living head. 

But one arise — ^we come, we come ! ” 

^Tis but th© living who are dumb. « 

In vain — in vain : strike other chords : 

Bill high the cup with Samian wine 1 
Leave bottles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scio’s vine I 
Hark 1 rising to the ignoble call. 

How answers each bold Bacchanal 2 

You have the Pyrrhic dance, as yet. 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think ye be meant them for a slave % 

Pill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine : 

He served — but served Polycrates — 

A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend i 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh I that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli’s rock and Parga’s shore, 

Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 
In native swords and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells ; 

But Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian lyine I 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes sbine ; 

But gaasing on each glowing maid. 

My own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 


Place we on Sunium’s marbled steep, 

Where nothing, save the wavm and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 

There, swan-like, let me sing and ie ; 

A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 

Loan Bteos. 


A MESSAGE FBOM THE SEA. 

There’s many an aching heart ashore, and many a 
tear at sea, 

When headstrong youth leaves home behind, a 
mariner to be ! 

Deceived by pleasant stories told of life before the 
mast, 

A blue-eyed boy, his mother’s pride, ran off to sea 
at last. 

Long had she thwarted his design, but youtb will 
have its way ; 

A simple missive she received, which made her rue 
the day. 

The good ship Ellen sped along towards India’s 
distant strand, 

As trim a craft as ever left a shipwright’s master 
hand ; 

And the lounging sailors gaily sang, while the 
breeze blew fresh and strong, 

But one there was who thought of home, and 
heeded not their song. 

No pride he took in the dainty ship, whose sails, 
like wings outspread, 

Were white as foam on the crested wave, or the 
sunlit sky o’erhead ; 

He thought of his mother, sad and lone, and the 
tears he could not stay, 

Lent a pathos to the tuneful song of those whoso 
hearts were gay. 

But soon, as the sun sank in the west, the veering 
wind rose high, 

Portentous clouds each other chased in the sombre 
evening sky ; 

Then the storm came down and smote the ship all 
helpless in the brine, 

And every man on boa^ prepared his spirit tO 
resign. 

Now perched aloft on the mountain iraye, now 
traversing the vale, 

Borne down with a rush like a leaden weight, in 
the fierce nor’-eastem gale, ^ 

Now dashed upon her beam, and then — a dreary 
wreck was she; 

All vain to hope that any craft could live in such 
a sea. 
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Her opening timbers creaked and groaned as 
through that fearful night 

The temped on that hapless ship expended all its 
might ; 

. Tofc rattJing shrouds the seamen clung, until a 
'whooping wave 

Swept the mast with all its human freight into a 
watery grave. 

The boy alone was left on deck when day began to 
dawn, 

Sole monarch of the sinking ship on peaceful waters 
borne; 

The storm had ceased, but not a sail was anywhere 
in sight ; 

The stoutest heart might well have quailed in such 
a dr^dful plight 1 

“ O God ! ” he cried, " must I then die and bid the 
world farewell, 

With no kind friend surviving me, the dismal tale 
to tell!” 

And his heart went out to that widowed soul left 
sorrowing o’er his fate ; 

On her account alone he wept in his forsaken 
strait. 

On the margin of a printed sheet a hurried line he 
penned, 

His sole concern this last farewell his mother dear 
to send : 

May God preserve and comfort you, though lone 
your life will be 

•When some day, perhaps, there comes to hand this 
message from the sea I ” 

In a bottle then, securely sealed, he placed the 
tearful note, 

* With Itraining eyes till out of sight he watched it 

gently float, 

And oflered up a silent prayer that it might reach 
the shore, 

And be conveyed to his mother dear when he 
should be no more. 

At last the ship, quite water-logged, its rest on the 
sea-bed found. 

But God had willed, in His wondrous way, the boy 
should not be drowned. 

With a prayerful heart he cast himself adrift on a 
floating spar, 

And soon descried a sail bear down upon him from 
afar. 

A year ela|ised before he imched Old England once 

* again; 

With lightsome step he hurried home to ease his 
mother’s pain^ 

Alack-a-day ! his Search was vain, and joy was 
tiiimed to gloom, 

For the dear old soul, bmreft of life, now rested in 
^ the tomb. 


There’s many an aching heart ashore, and many a 
tear at sea, 

When headstrong youth leaves home behind, a 
mariner to be 1 

Leopold Waonee. 

From the BRITISH WOBKMAK. 

By p&rmmion o/ Missus. S. W. Pabteidgb & Co. 


OH GIRLS. 

Girls, like the poor, are always with us. They 
constitute one of Providence’s most merciful dispen- 
sations. How thankful we should be for them ! I 
really do not think I could exist at Brighton and 
places of that kind where there is no shooting or 
fishing — unless you call it jBshing " to go out with 
a cart-rope, a meat-hook, and a lying longshoreman, 
and be sick in an open boat-— if it were not for 
Girls. By all means let us spell them with a 
capital letter ; they deserve it, bless them ! But 
let us beware of writing capital letters to them, 
because they will not appreciate them in the first 
place, and, in the second, there is a class of corre- 
spondence which, when read out in Court, is compro- 
mising. Of course, the very young man writes 
very young love letters, into which he decants his 
whole soul, so to speak. He only leaves the dregs 
in the bottle as it were, and holds the decanter up 
to the light to see if it is quite bright. But in 
early days the “ whole soul,” or what is apprehended 
of it by its owner, does not amount to much; 
perhaps hardly to a row of peas. If the letter be 
particularly silly, it may be that the Girl recipient 
will read it over two or three times, and perhaps 
put it under her pillow. It is only when we grow 
older, and can really throw oiBf two or three hundred 
words in a nice, chatty, epigrammatic, and compli- 
mentary style, that we should husband our resources, 
and not press flowers of elegant diction between 
sheets of notepaper that may perhaps come to be 
read out in Court — with the accents in the wrong 
places. 

As I began by saying, Girls are always with us, 
and the reason that I have chosen them as the 
subject of these remarks is that, whil^ even the 
humblest among us is not exempt from their 
influence, there seems to be no band-book or text- 
book in existence which can give a succinct notion 
to the earnest inqnii er of the best means of dealing 
with this interesting variety of our species. Let it 
not be suppled that, wHea the end of this lecture 
has been reached, I have exhausted all I know 
about Gii'Is. Qn the contrary, these remarks 
merely embody a summary of one of the chapters 
of one of the sections of my forthcoming great 
work entitled “ Woman.” 

With regard to Girls, it must be recognised to 
start with that little or nothing is known of their 
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real Inwardness. Little, can be gained by the 
ordinary student even by applying to his married 
friends for informatiou* Indeed, even supposing 
that a married man were so lost to all sense of 
decency as to betray his wife's confidences, I 
question whether he wbuld be able to throw much 
light on the subject of Girls ; since a Girl on the 
day of her marriage ceases ijpso /octo to be one, 
and her ideas become confused, and she is apt 
to make mistakes, and is, anyhow, bound to be 
prejudiced. All that I know of Girls has been 
acquired by honest work and observation. In 
this matter I am an entirely self-made man.' Years 
ago my father gave me clearly to unlerstand 
that I need expect no assistance from him over 
this course. And yet he was usually very generous, 
and always ready to share what he possessed. One 
cardinal point I have arrived at. Girls chiefly 
subsist on tight lacing and afternoon tea. I am 
told they have occasionally been known to refuse 
food in the daytime and hoist in cold provisions 
during the silent watches of the night. But for 
this I cannot personally vouch, though a certain 
colour is lent to the theory by the fact that at a 
supper given anywhere at or after midnight, Girls, 
if pr^nt, will invariably eat more than men. 

Another fact that I have ascertained, as near 
as may be, but not quite so cardinally as the last, 
is that a good deal of their time is spent in 
thinking how they look, and in elaborate calcula- 
tions as to whether their modest toilette is not on 
the whole more effective than the elaborate “ get 
up of Mrs. So-and-so. They do not realise that, 
provided a woman be good-looking and wholesome 
(looking), the ordinary male does not nicely balance* 
considerations of millinery and relative cost, but, 
if he fancies Mrs. So-and-so, will just sail right 
in and endeavour to hypnotise her for all he is 
worth. 

Girls are made to be admired but not to be 
intellectual companions. You should look at them, 
and tame ones may even be touched; but you 
should not talk to them. They may be seen in 
large quantities outside bonnet shops of an after- 
noon, when they may be approached quite closely 
by any naturalist who desires to observe their 
habits, if he takes pains to avoid startling them. 
Girls are ^metimes engaged to be married to 
shallow men. When this is the case they do not 
shop any more assiduously than before, but they 
spend more money. They always live in towns if 
they can ; when far removed andkept permanently 
away from shops they pine away and die. 

Girls have a particular genius for taking infinite 
pains over the Unnecessary. In some it takes the 
form of a passion for blind and mec|ianical punctu- 
fdity. They will sacrifice anything and everybody 
to Gie satisfaction of having gone to bed (whether 
sleepy or not), or sat down to meals (whether hun- 
gry or not) to time, simply because the stereotyped 
moment bad arrived for doing these things. For- 


tunately, these specimens are rare, and only a lit|Xa 
less rare than the painfully punctual man , who is 
always insufferable, because he is too much occupied 
in the slavish compliance with his own absurd 
time-table to give himself the opportunity of im- 
proving his mind. ^ 

This capacity for taking pains has been selfishly 
exploited by unscrupulous men, and therefore^ou 
see all the meanest land of drudgery in the world 
performed by Girls. But I am quite sure that 
they ought to do no work whatever. I even doubt 
whether they ought to be taught to read — though 
reading might, perhaps, amuse them when they 
get old. Certainly they ought not to be taught to 
write. 

When one thinks of the thousands and thousands 
of Girls — a great proportion of them very young 
and pretty — all toiling and moiling away at tailor- 
ing, cigar-making,envelope-folding, binding, button- 
holing, lucifer-match making, fur-pulling, and the 
countless occupations which in London take the 
bloom from their cheeks and bring in only starva- 
tion wages — when one thinks of these poor Girls it 
is difficult not to feel indignant. What ought to 
be done is to take them and wash them beautifully 
clean, and attire them in neat frocks and send them 
in groups about the town, so that the men, who 
would gladly work for them double hours rather 
than let their pretty hands be spoiled by stitch- 
ing, scrubbing, and such nawy*s work, might get 
glimpses of beauty and grace amid the desert of 
bricks and mortar, and bless God that they were 
alive. 

If any Girls remained over after London had* 
been properly provided for, a few might be sent 
down to Brighton, where I am now residing. 
Their presence would supply a long-felt want. 

Feboy Ebqiyb. 

By permiision of the Author, 


MY DEAR OLD GRANDMAMA. 

There hangs her picture— -by the clock— 
As life-like as could be ; 

Sometimes indeed, when I look up, 

It seems to speak to me ! 

Love sparkles’in those kindly eyes. 

And smooths that wrinkled brow 
Ah me 1 what would I give to have 
My dear old Grandma now ! 

I never knew those lips to breathe 
A single hasty word ; • 

And there, she had the sweetest voice 
I think I ever heard. 

Those folded hands, and sttveiy curls* 
That brooch, and white lace frill. 
Complete the picture, till ^twould m&m 
Her spirit dwelt there $till I 
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i)rom her I learnt to say my prayers, 

And l^amt my a b c ; 

And wrote down in my copy'-book 
That eat was cat; — 
spelt words of one syllable, 

And counted up to ten ; — 

Ab me ! I sometimes think I’ve known 
But care and toil since then J 

They all come nwhing back to me — 

Those hours or infant bliss, 

When life’s blue sky bore not a cloud, 

And pain fled at a kiss ! 

Here, in this same old room, we’d sit 
On winter evenings, say, 

And through the window-curtains watch 
The fast declining day. 

And when ’twaa dark she’d trim the lamp, 
And stir the embers bright ; 

Then taking out her spectacles. 

Would hold them to the light ; — 

When they were cleaned she’d fetch my chair. 
Then lift me gently in ; 

And telling me to sit quite still. 

Would, coughing first, begin. 

She’d shew me pretty picture-books, 

Full of the queerest things ; 

With ostriches, and tall giraffes, 

And fish, possessing wings ; 

Or some great hippopotamus, 

Or ugly chimpanzee ; — 

My dear old grandma didn’t know 
They always frightened me ! 

Those iEsop’s Fables, too, were fine— 

I’d jump up in my chair, 

To listen to the race between 
The tortoise and the hare 1 
Or heard the story of a witch, 

That travelled on a broom ; 

Till in my childish fears I thought 
I saw onein the room ! 

But, best of all, I loved to hear 
Some strange old Bible tale ; 
lake Moses and the burnnig bush, 

Or Jonah in the whale ; 

Or when the she-bears killed those boys 
Who mocked Elisha’s head ; — 

<*jrake warning by their dreadful fate 1 ” 

My dear old grandma said. 

We’d sqimetimes ramble through the woods 
To gather ferns and flowers; 

And then she’d tslk of God’s great love, 

And Nature’s^ondrous powers; — 

We’d listen to tKe birds’ glad songs, 

Or watch their homeward flight ; — 

Ah xhe I 1 wish that now, as then, 

My heart felt half so light I 
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One day the house was dark and quiet, 

Friends whispered in their fears ; 

My mother kissed me, and I eaw 
Her eyes were filled with tears. 

She led me to a room upstairs, 

And took me to the bed ; — 

Child as I was, I knew the truth — 

My grandmama was dead 1 

For days and days life was a blank — 

Those hours of bliss were flown ; 

And though fond fingers stroked my hair, 

I felt I was alone 1 
It was so hard to seek in vain 
The face I held so dear, 

And harder still to miss the voice 
I hoped once more to hear ! 

Those folded hands and smiling lips ^ 

Have crumbled into dust ; 

Those eyes are closed — but still I keep 
My memory’s sacred trust I 
For though that picture should decay, 

And fortune fickle prove. 

Naught, for my dear old grandmama, 

Could ever change my love I 

J. Reddie Mallett. 

A Chapter from ** A Life’s Tlisiory, toM in TTomely Verse.** 
By permission of the Author. J’ublishtd by Messrs. 

Bichaed Beetley & Son. 


ADMIRAL BIMBLE, K.C.B. 

I siNQ the song in tuneful numbers 
Of Admiral JBimble, K.C.fl., 

Who now in Plymouth Churchyard slumbers 
Deceased, too soon, at eighty-three. 

For a youthful man was Wargrave Bimble, 
Respected Admiral of the White, 

As any powder-monkey nimble. 

And ever foremost in the fight. 

Ilis cheeks were never blanched with pallor. 
Though cannon-balls flew round like birds; 

He was a man of dauntless valour, 

A man of action more than words. « 

How did he come to grief, you wonder ? 

How was he cut olf in his prime ? 

What snapt the thread of life asunder? 

What Imocked Old Bimble out of time ? 

’Twas thus. The Fleet lay Bouloing— 

I cannot say what took it there — 

And Wargrave took the chance of going 
On shore to get a change of air. 

For a change of air he badly needed, 

Having been at least a week at sea, 

And if ever a man worked hard, why he did 
Although he was a ILC.B. 
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He Bouglit fer simple velas^^tion 
¥rom all Ixis higli position’s care, 

And soon obtained tne information 
That he would i^d it at the fair, 

'Which then, in all its fiddy brightness, 

WfB being on the rampf^ held j 

The Admiral, with his bojdsh lightness, 

To frolic felt himself impelled. 

So up he skipped while Frenchmen wondered, 

And muttered low, Qiiel grand vurix hcnrmt!** 

With reckless sous the stalls he plundered 
Of macaroons and mere de pomme. 

Ho patronised the special features 
Of gay Bouloing’s far-famed fair; 

Beheld dfformed and other creatures, 

And women with abnormal hair. 

He played rovXetU for china prizes, 

He had his fling at rouge et Twir ; 

He bought a mask and strange disguises ; 

He had h manger et d hoire. 

Just when he thought about retiring, 

Kefreshed, indeed, beyond his hope. 

He saw a crowd of folks admiring 
A man who walked a lofty rope. 

It seemed a risky occupation, 

Even to one who’d been to sea; 

Wargrave was filled with emulation ; 
rU have a try at that ! ” cried he. 

** you’d better not,” said Signor Liro, 

The “ Equilibrist ” ; you might fall.” 

“ I’ve said I wiU” replied the hero ; 

“ An Admiral’s word’s beyond recall. 

** I’ve staked the honour of the Navy ; 

Besides, I am a K.O.B. — 

I swear upon my affidavy 

That none of you shall hinder me.” 

Then up he climbed — the fearless Bimble— 

And placed his foot upon the rope ; 

I’ve said before that he was nimble, 

But this^thing seemed beyond his scope. 

He’d gone, it’s generally reckoned 

By those who witnessed what occurred. 

One step and nearly half the second, 

When he capsized, without a word, 

And fell upon the ground below him, 

A distance of some seven feet ; 

A noble subject for a poem — 

This mangled Admiral of the Fleet t 

They took him home in a gorgeous coflln, 

With Union Jack and wreaths bedecked; 

The stricken Fleet stayed in the oflSmg, « 

As far as I can recollect. 


In Plymouth Churchyard they dug one more 
grave ^ 

(There was scarcely room that one could see), 
And in it they lowered Bimble Wargrave, 

An Admiral, and a K.O.B. 

W. Saptb, Jun. 

By permission of the Aulltor. 


CLUB-HOUSE ETIQUETTE. 

There have recently been published several very 
edifying works upon “ Etiquette,” and the mode of 
behaving well in company. As no book touching 
the conduct of club society has yet appeared, and 
this is the season of the year at which those admir- 
able institutions are making weekly acquisitions in 
the shape of new members, I have thought it 
might be neither superfluous nor disagreeable to 
give the recently-admitted candidates a few leading 
rules for their behaviour, in the way of directions. 
Thus : 

In the first place, find fault with eveiything, 
and bully the waiters. What do you pay your 
subscriptions for, but to secure that privilege? 
Abuse the Committee for mismanagement, until 
you get into it yourself — then abuse everybody 
else. 

Never shut the door of any room into which you 
may go, or out of which you may come. 

When the evening papers arrive, pounce upon 
three ; keep one in your hand reading, and another 
under your arm, ready to relieve that ; and sit 
down upon a third. By this means you possess 
yourself of the opinions of all parties, without being 
influenced by any one. ® 

If you wish to dine early and cheap, order some 
cold meat jiast before three o’clock — it will then be 
charged as luncheon — bread, pickles, die., gratis. 
Drink table-beer, because, as the Scotch gentleman 
said of something very diffeient, “ It is vary 
pleasant, and costs nothing,” 

If you dine on the joint, get it first, and cut all 
the best parts off, and help yourself to twice as 
much as you want, for fear you should never see it 
again. 

If you are inclined to read the newspaper when 
you have finished your meat, make use of the 
cheese as a reading-desk; it is very convenient, 
and, moreover, makes the paper smell of the ch^se, 
and the cheese taste of the paper. 

If you come in, and see a man whom ||oa know 
dining quietly by himself, or two njen dining ’ 
sociably together, draw your chair to their table, 
and volunteer to join them. Tl^ they cannot well 
refuse, although they may wish at Old Scratch. 

Then call for the bill of fare, and order your dinner, 
which as the others had half done before your 
arriv^ will not be served tUl they have quite 
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finished theirs. This will enable them to enjoy 
the gratification of seeiftg you proceed through the 
whole of your meal, from soup to cheese inclusive, 
while they are eating their fruit and sipping their 
vfeie. 

If you drink tea, call for a “ cup ” of tea ; when 
the gaiter has brought it, abuse him for its being 
too strong, and desire him to fetch an empty cup 
and a small jug of boiling water ; then divide the 
tea into the two cups, and fill both up with the 
water. By this method you get two cups of tea 
for the price of one. N.B. — The milk and sugar 
not charged for. 

If you are a literary man, always write your 
books at the club — pen, ink, and paper gratis, a 
circumstance which of itself is likely to make your 
productions profitable. 

When there is a ballot, blackball everybody you 
do not happen to know. If a candidate is not 
one of your own personal acquaintance, he cannot 
be fit to come there. 

If you are interested about a friend, post your- 
self directly in front of his ballot ing-box, and pester 
everybody, whether you know them or not, to give 
him a vote ; this, if pertinaciously adhered to, will 
invariably settle his fate, one way or the other. 

Always walk about the coffee-room with your 
hat on, to show your own independence, and your 
respect for the numerous noblemen and gentlemen 
who are sitting at dinner without theirs. 

When you are alone in any of the rooms where 
writing materials are deposited, help yourself to 
• covers, note-paper, sealing-wax, and black-lead 
pencils at discretion ; they are as much yours as 
any other member’s, and, as you contribute to pay 
for them, what difference can it make whether you 
use them at the Club or at home ? 

Wien you go away, if it is a wet night, and you 
are without a cloak or great-coat, take the first that 
fits you ; you can send it back in the morning when 
it is fine: remember you do. This rule applies 
equally to umbrellas. 

Never pay your subscription till the very last day 
fixed by the regulations 3 why should the trustees 
get the interest of your money for two or three 
months ? Besides, when strangers come in to see j 
the house, they will find your name over the fire- 
placOj which will show that you belong to the 
club. 

An observance of these general rules, with a 
little attention to a few minor points, which it is 
scarcely^ possible to allude to more particularly 
here, irol render ^ou a most agreeable member of 
the 8oci€%’ to which you belong, and which it will 
be right to denounce everywhere else as the most 
execrable hole in Xiondon, in which you can get 
nothing fit eithet to eat or drink, but in which 
you, yourself, neverthele^ breakfast, dine, and sup 
eveiT day, when you are not otherwise engaged. 

Tbbodobb Hook. 


AN INCIDENT. 

I SAW her in the mazy dance, 

A beauty young and bright ; 

And by her smile, her step, her glance, 

I knew her heart was light. 

Full many a queenly form was there, 

And many a happy face ; 

But none I thought was half so fair. 

Or owned so sweet a grace. 

And while to music’s merry clash 
They mixed and moved along, 

I her bright eyes frequent flash 
For one amidst the throng. 

She watched him gliding to and fro 
' Through all that smiling band, 

And oh ! what joy she seemed to know 
Whene’er he took her hand ! 

On went the dance : once more it brought 
That loved one circling near ; 

He stood beside her, and I thought 
He whispered in her ear. 

But ah ! what dreadful words were they 
That caused her sudden start ; 

That seemed to take her breath away, 

And wound her to the heart ? 

With gathering tears her eyes grew dim, 
And down her head she bowed. 

And leaning faint and weak on him 
She moved from out the crowd. 

He sate beside her, white with woe, 

I heard him pray and plead, 

And ask in accents soft and low. 

Forgiveness for the deed. 

He did not p’ead and pray in vain, 

For soon her grief was o’er, 

But though I saw her smile again, 

That night she danced no more. 

What words were they that marred her blisS, 
And bade such grief be born ? 

Well, none at all : the fact was this — 

He trod upon her corn ! 

T. D. Sullivan. 

Hy pernds$i<m of the Author. 


AN EVENING IN TUSCA^Tr. 

Look I the sun sets. Now the rarest 
Hour of all the blessed day ; 

(Just the hour, love, you look fairest !) 

Even the snaily are out to play. 

Cool the breeze mounts, like this Chianti 
Which I drain down to i,he sun 
— ^There ! shut up that old green Dante— 
Turn thaipage, where we begun, 

At the last news of Ulysses — 

A gi'and image, fit to close 
J u&t such grand gold eves as this is, 

* Full of splendours and repo.^e ! 

So loop up those long bright tresses— 
Only, one or two must fall 
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Down your warm nock, Evening kisses 
Through the soft curls spite of all. 

And look down now, oW the city 
Sleeping soft among the hills — 

Our dear Florence 1 That great Pitti 
With its steady shadow fills 
Half the town up : its unwinking 
Cold-white windows, as they glare 
Down the long streets, set one thinking 
Of the old Dukes who lived there ; 

For one knows them, those strange men, so— 
Subtle brains, and iron thews 1 
There, the gardens of Ijorenzo— • 

The long cypress avenues — 

Creep up slow the stately hill-side 
Where the merry loungers are. 

But far more I love this still side — 

The blue plain you see so far I 
Where the shore of bright white villas 
Leaves off faint : the purple breadths 
Of the olives and the willows : 

And the gold-rimm^d mountain-widths ; 

All transfused in slumb’rous glory 
To one burning point — the sun ! 

But up here — slow, cold, and hoary, 

Beach the olives, one by one : 

And the land looks fresh : the yellow 
Arbute-berries, here and there, 

Growing slowly ripe and mellow 
Through a flush of rosy hair. 

For the Tramontana last week 

Was about : 'tis scarce three weeks 
Since the snow lay, one white, vast streak. 
Upon those old purple peal^. 

So to-day among the grasses 

One may pick up tens and twelves 
Of young olives, as one passes, 

Blown about, and by themselves 
Blackening sullen-ripe. The corn, too, 

Grows each day from green to golden. 

The large-eyed windflowers, forlorn too, 

Blow among it, unbeholden : 

Some white, some crimson, others 
Purple blackening to the heart. 

From the deep wheat-sea, which smothers 
Their bright globes up, how they start ! 
And the sm^ wild pinks from tender 
Feather-Basses peep at us : 

While above them burns, on slender 
Stems, the red gladiolus : 

Are the grapes yet green ? this season 
They^il be round and sound' and true, ^ 

If no ^ter-blight should seize on 
Those joung bunches tuiming blue. 

O that night of purple weather I 
(Just before the moon had set) #> 

You remember bow together 

We walked home ? — ^the grass was wet — 
The long grass in the Poder6 — 

With the balmy dew among it : 

And that nightingalo-^-his airy 


Song — how fairy-like he sung it 1 
All the fig trees had grown heavy 

With the young figs white and woolly : 

And the fireflies bevy on bevy 
Of soft sparkles, pouring fully 
Thdr warm life through trance on trances 
Of thick citron-shades behind, 

Eose, like swarms of loving fancies 
Through some rich and pensive mind. » 

So we reach’d the Logia. Ijeaning 
Faint, we sat there in the shade. 

Neither spoke. The night’s deep weauiug 
Fill’d the silence up unsaid. 

Hoarsely through the Cypress-alley 
A Oivetta out of tune 
Tried his voice by fits. The valley 
Lay all dark below the moon. 

Until into song you burst out— 

That old song I made for you— 

When we found our rose — the first out 
Last sweet Spring-time in the dew. 

Well ! . . .if things had gone less wildly— 
Had I settled down before 
There, in England — labour’d mildly — » 

And been patient — and learn’d more 
Of how men should live in Xiondon — 

Been less happy — or more wise — 

Left no great works tried and undone — 

Never look'd in your soft eyes — 

I . . . but what’s the use of thinking ? 

Hark ! our Nightingale — he sings— 

Now a rising note — now sinking 
Back in little broken rings 
Of warm song, that spread and eddy— 

Now he picks up heart — ^and draws 
His great music, slow and steady, 

To a silver-centred pause ! 

OwBN MBBiaJfcrH. 

By permmionofLA.i>x Lytton. 


LENORA. 

“ No, lovely Lenora, once freed from the chain, 

Let her claim me who can, as Love’s captive a^ln ; ” 

I had sworn not to see her ; ’twere ruin to meet, 

With so many admirers and men at her feet. 

I had won my gold spurs, was on leave for a year, 

And came covered with glory, quite m&mdiir; 

When — a hand on my shoulder — Tom Burk^ of 
the Blues,— 

“You will be at our dance, Fred; you dare not 
refuse.” e 

I had lounged through the figure, the last of the 
set, 

And Just given my arm to my pf^etty brunette. 

Hark! that silvery laugh, and sweet voice — she 
was there. 

With a white Provence rose in her beautiful half 1 
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She knew me at OQce^ by the blush and the start, 

And the little gloved lind wildly pi^essed to her 
heart ; 

** Are you ill ? ” cried Lord D’Arcy ; “ the heat— 
, shall we go ? ” 

“ Yes, anywhere — quick — to the lime-walk below 1 ” 

She’* alone ; he had left her, I stood in his place, 

And with spray from the fountain I sprinkled her 
facej 

Then smoothed tenderly back the rich curl from her 
cheek ; 

Not a word had been spoken — ^for neither could 
speak. 

was one of those moments that fix a man’s fate, 

And when reason — resolve — come a little too late ; 

Lured, and lassoed, and lost, he must follow when 
led. 

And Love drives him along with invisible thread. 

Two friends from the country, two foes from the 
town j 

A few parries and thrusts and Lord D’Arcy is 
down ; 

But not killed, for we met o’er the walnuts and 
wine, 

Bowed grimly, — shook hands, — and Lenora was 
mine. 

Lindon Meadows. 

(Rev. Cuas. B. GeeatRex.) 
Byptrmkiion of the Author. 


SCENE EKOM “THE HONEYMOON.’^ 
Scene. — A cottage, 

* Enter the Duke, leading in Juliana. 

Duke. [Placing chairs forvyard.'] You are wel- 
come home. 

JuLi. Home ? you are merry; this retired spot 
Would be a palace for an owl I [Going over to b. 
Duke. ’Tis ours. 

JuLi. Ay, for the time we stay in it. 

Duke. By heaven, 

This is the noble mansion that I spoke of ! 

JuLi. This ? — ^you are not in earnest, though you 
.bear it 

With such a sober brow. Come, come, you jest. 

Duke. Indeed I Jest not ; were it ours in jest, 
Wo*%hould have none, wife. 

J UM. Are you serious, sir ? 

Duke. I swear, as I’m your husband, and no 
D&e. 

JuLi, No Duke 9 

Duke. But of my own creation, lady. 

J ULi. Am I beWly’d ? Nay, do not play the fool I 
It is too keen a joke. 

Buke. You’ll find it true, 

JuLX. You are no Duke, then % 


Duke. - Kone. 

JuM. [Aside.^ Have I been cozen’d 9 

\Aloud.\ And have you no ©state, sir 9 
No palaces, nor houses ? 

Duke. None but this — 

A small snug dwelling, and in good repair. 

JuLi. Nor money, nor effects? 

Duke. None, that I know of. 

JuLi. And the attendants who have waited on 
us 

Duke. They wore my friends ; who, having done 
my business. 

Are gone iJbout their own. 

JuLi. [Aside ^ Why then ’tis clear. 

That I was ever bom ! [Aloudi\ What are you, sir? 
Duke. I am an honest man — that may content 
you: 

Young, nor ill-favoured. Should not that content 

I am your husband, and that must content you. 
JuM. I will go home I [Going. 

Duke. [Staying her^ You are at home already. 
JuLi. I’ll not endure it! But remember this — 
Duke or no Duke, I’ll be a Duchess, sir I 

Duke. A Duchess ? you shall be a Queen — ^to all 
Who, of their courtesy, will call you so. 

JuLi. And I will have attendance I 
Duke. I So you shall, 

When you have learnt to wait upon yourself. 

JuLi. To wait upon myself ? Must I bear this ? 
I could tear out my ©yes that bade you woo me. 
And bite my tongue in two for saying, Yes ! 

. Duke. And if you should, ’twould grow again. 

I think, to be an honest yeoman’s wife 

(For such, my would-be Duv-hess, you will find me) 

You were cut out by nature. 

JuLi. You will find, then. 

That education, sir, has spoilt me for it. 

Why, do you think I’ll work 9 
Duke. I think ’twill happen, wife. 

JuLi. What! rub and* scrub 

Your noble palace clean 9 
Duke. Those taper fingers 

Will do it daintily. 

JuLi. And dress your victuals 

(If there be any) ? — Oh, I could go ma(^I [C'rosssjj. 
Duke. And mend my hose, and darn my night- 
caps neatly ; 

Wait, like an echo, till you’re spoken to 

JuLi. Or, like a clock, talk only once an hour 9 
Duke. Or like a dial ; for that quietly 
Performs its work, and nev’or speaks at all. 

JuLi. To feed your poultr_) and your hogs ! — oh 
monstrous 1 

And when I s^ir abroad, on great occasions, 

Carry a squeaking tithe pig to the vicar ; * 

Or jolt with higglers’ wives the market trot, 

To sell your eggs and butter 1 

Duke. Excellent I 

How well you sum the duties of a wife I 
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Why, whj^t a bleasin|t I shall have in you I 
iXxruL A blessing f 

Dues. Wk<sa. they talk of ypu and me, 

Darby and Joan shaE be no more remember’d ; — 
We rfiali be happy 1 
JuLi, Shall we? 

Duke, Wond’rous happy. 

Oh 1 you will make an admirable wife 1 
JuLi. I’ll make a devil. 

’*Dueb. What? 

JuLi. A very devil. 

Duke. Oh, no ! we’ll have no devils. 

JuLi. I’ilcnot bear it. 

I’ll to my father’s ! — 

Duke. Gently, — ^you forget 

Ton are a perfect stranger to the road. 

JuLI. My wrongs will find a way, or make one. 
Duke. Softly ! — 

You stir not hence, except to take the air, 

And then I’ll breathe it with you. 

JuLi. What ! confine me ? 

Duke. ’Twould be unsafe to trust you yet abroad. 
JuLi. Am I a truant school-boy? 

Duke. Nay, not so ; 

But you must keep your bounds. 

JuLi. And if I break them 

Perhaps you’ll beat me. 

Duke. No ; I’ll talk to you I 

The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 

Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch, 

Whom ’twere gross flattery to name a coward. 

JuLi. Well, if I may not travel to my father, 

I may write to him, surely ! — and I will. 

If I can meet within your spacious dukedom 
Three such unhop'd-for mhacles at once 
As pens, and ink, and paper. 

Duke. You will find them 

In the next room. A word before you go. 

You are my wife, by ev’ry tie that’s sacred j 

The partner of my fortune and my bed 

JoLi. [Smeringly.} Your fortune I 
Duke. Peace ! no fooling, idle woman. 

Beneath th’ attesting eye of heav’n I’ve sworn 
To honour, cherish, and protect you. 

No human power can part us. What remains, then ? 
To fret, and worry, and torment each other, 

And give a keener edge to our hard fate 
By sharp lipbraidings and perpetual jars ? 

Or, like a loving and a patient pair 
(Waked from a dream of grandeur to depend 
Upon their daily labour for support), 

To soothe the taste of fortune’s lowliness 
With sweet consent and mutual fond endearment ? 
Now to your chamber — write whate’er you please, 
But pause before you stain the spotless paper 
With words that may inflame, but cannot heal ! 

J uxi; Why, what a patient worm you take me 
for! 

Duke. I took you for .'i wife ; and, ere I’ve done, 
111 know yon for a good one. 

JuLi. You shall know me 


Por a right woman, full of li«r own sex ; 

Who, when she suffers wrong, mil speak bat 
wrongs : 

Who feels her own prerogative, and scorns 
By the proud reason of superior man ^ 

To be taught patience, when her swelling heart 
Cries out revenge I 

Duke. Why, let the flood rage <m I 

There is no tide in woman's wildest passipn 
But hath an ebb. I’ve broke the ice, however,— 
Write to her father I She may write a folio-*-* 

But if she send it I — ’Twill divert her spleen. 

The flow of ink may save her blood-letting. 
Perchance she may have fltsi They’re seldom 
mortal, ^ 

Save when the doctor’s sent for.— 

Tho’ I have heard some husbands say, and wisely, 
A woman’s honour is her safest guard, 

Yet there's some virtue in a lock and key. 

[Locks the door. 

So, thus begins our honeymoon. — ’xis well I 
For the first fortnight, ruder than March winds, 
She’ll blow a hurricane. The next, perhaps, 

Like April, she may wear a changeful face 
Of storm and sunshine : and, when that is past, 
She will break glorious as unclouded May ; 

And where the thorns gr<3fw bare, the spreading 
blossoms 

Meet with no lagging frost to kill their sweetness. 
Whilst others, for a month’s delirious joy, 

Buy a dull age of penance ; we, more wisely. 

Taste first the wholesome bitter of the cup, 

That after to the very lees shall relish ; 

And to the close of this frail life prolong 
The pure delights of a well-govem’d marriage, 

John Tobin. 


A WONDERFUL WAGER. 

Once on a time, in a small town bucolic, 

An Election took place with much humour ftnd 
frolic ; 

And up to the hustings there stepped for^ Itix 
candidates. 

For four seats contesting with fiercely-bandied 
hates. * 

With skill diplomatic, they dodged and they 
struggle^; ^ 

Left nothing undone by which voWt might bo 
smuggled ; 

They cringed, and they bullied, they ai^ued, and 
shouted, * 

They canvassed with spirit, held meetings, and 
spouted ; 

And each was in truth so prodigiously activp, 

To make himself more than his rivals attractive^ 
That all the good burgesses got much affected, 

And their own proper businesses sorely neglect^ 


V 
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Yfixtr of these worthies were commonplace mortals, 
Such as the world every day through its portals 
Admits without bluster ; but the other two — 

Oh I they must be class^ with the wonderful few. 
On ^e i^-letter day of each hero’s nativity 
The stars set to work with the greatest activity 
To marshal themselves so conveniently, 

To act%o uncommonly leniently, 

As to insure that these, their prime favourites, 

For ayd should have lucky days and peaceful nights. 
So they ne’er were alarmed by the morrow’s hopes, 
For they knew full well from their horoscopes 
(How different the lot of too many, alas !) 

That all their fond projects would soon come to pass. 
So^f course, it was certain they would be elected, 
Aim all who had not lost their reason selected 
Them, ne’er thinking twice, as the first and the 
second, 

"While the other four out of the running were 
reckoned. 

But this was what puzzled the brain of each soul : 
Of the champions, Which would be head of the Poll ? 
For each was a giant, who felt his proud mission 
It was to attain to that signal position ; 

And each of them strained eveiy nerve, every 
muscle, 

And braced himself up for the ensuing tussle. 

And 'so on the'^mom of this heated battle, 
Throughout the whole neighbourhood, all the tattle 
Was, whether the Boniface Nipper would caper, 

Or would he be beaten by Fustian, the Draper ? 

A jovial set filled the parlour-bar 
Of Nipper’s Hotel \ each chewed a cigar, 
iiSid sipped a wee drop, while all were chatting, 

Of couT^ of the race, and each one was patting, 

As may be supposed, and as only was right. 

The one he had marked as his favourite , 

SVhen, jjist at the height of the arguing and talk- 
ingi 

Into the midst of the babblers came stalking, 

Just as a new actor pops on the scene, 

A gentleman, portly, of pompous mien, 

Kimwn as the Old Boy, and well known as “ well 
off,” 

But who, though he had more coin than enough, 
Still trifled and toyed with a little farm, 

With ihe object of keeping himself irom worse 

harm, 

Oh I a rare chap was he, and most popular 
With aU hia ^quaintances near and afar. 

“ crC|aies,” quoth he, “ I must own I’m 

That a choice bpvy of spirits I’ve sighted ; 
Come now, do oblige me, and speedily finish 
*^ese heeltapw* and quickly your glasses replenish. 
Come, now, wilt's tho betting on our little race, — 
Bay who will to-night proudly soar in first place ? ” 
Thus pleasantly chaUSaged, the cronies disclosed 
That in two divisions &ey might be disposed ; 

On© favouring Nipper, while the other one swore 
That Fosti^n^ votes would bo more by a score. 


Quoth Old Boy, ** What’s this nonsense ? How very 
absurd. 

Pooh ! pooh 1 let’s not squander another word ’ 

"What I Fustian beat Nipper ? I never yet heard 
A notion so very preposterous, 

A forecast so highly ridiculous. 

Now, listen to me : I will wager with any on© 

Ay, let him be ever such a ’cute and a canny 
one, 

A supper, with fizz, for all now in the room * 
That 'tis my friend Nipper’s unspeakable doom 
To attain to the point of his highest ambition ; 

I am firmly convinced, ’tis his fated mission 
With ease to reach foremost the envied goal, 

And to-night to roll in at the Head of the PoU /” 

This speech was the cause of intense merriment, 
And instantly all eyes, by mutual consent. 

Were turned on one Acres, a ponderous Gun, he, 

A landed proprietor, who had heaps of money ; 

For Fustian, as every one knew, was his favourite, 
So ’twas thought he would jump at the wager, and 
cover it. 

Nor did the gay company wrongly conjecture, 

For he said, “Sir, I’ll take you; I ^low you to 
select your 

Own man, but on Fustian my opinion I durst 
Venture, and will pay, if he is not first ; 

But shoula he the victor come out in the fight, 

Then you with our landlord must make it all right. 
There are the conditions, and we are agreed, 

So let us at once go and order the feed.” 

It was done, and the company quickly dispersed, 
Resolved that their appetites should be well 
, nursed, 

And then each one practised the very best plan h© 
Could invent or had heard of, to help on the man 
he ^ . . . * 

Would fain be the winner to wriggle in first. 

And every one dodged quite as far as he durst. 

The Poll duly closed ; the supper was set, 

And at the fixed moment the company met 
To feast, till they learnt who had lost the bet, 

For the votes must be counted before they could 
tell; 

Meanwhile they resolved to enjoy themselves well. 
The cloth was removed, cigars were passed round, 
The wine was discussed, and when the found 

That that came to pall, he ordered a jorum 
Of steaming rum punch to be set out before ’em. 

Of this but a few rounds had been ladled out, 

When outside arose a vociferous shout 
Ot “ Nipper”,! then’“ Fustian ” 1 from which they 
all knew 

That the Poll was declared, so the window flew 
Open. The Chairman bawled into the street, 

** Who’s first ? ” and was answered, “ ’Tis a dead 
heat! 

For Nipper and Fustian have polled equal 
numbers.” 

Quoth Old Boy and Acres, Well,, come, this is * 
rum, sirs.’’ 

Y 
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** But, still,” Mud Old ** Of our hands I’ve the 
upper, 

My man heads the Poll; Acres pays for the 
supper,” 

Quoth nonsense you talk, on my 

soul! 

Why, how can your candidate head the Poll 
When the/re both at the top 1 'Tis you who have 
|l lost, 

nnd so of this supper you must pay the cost.” 
**Your pardon I crave, sir,” said Old Boy, with 
choier, ^ 

As he gulped down some punch by way of con- 
soler; 

** 111 eee you — some distance before I will do so.” 
"But, sir,” answered Acres, "how can you but 
choose so ? ” 

** How dare you ! ” shrieked Old Boy, whose brow 
here grew so 

Alarmingly gloomy, that kind friends, who feared 
A violent scene, wdth effect interfered. 

The disputants straight off the premises led, 

Took each to his house, and safe tucked him in 
bed. 

Unlimited argument ruled the next day 
With a view to decide the moot point, must 
pay. 

Doctors, lawyers, and parsons, and publicans 
All studied the point, and all had their plans 
How it should be concluded, and some got quite 
testy on 

This very involved and most intricate question. 

One said Acreg had lost ; " Not so,” said another ; 
While others still, hoping to finish the bother. 
Pointed out that the right thing was to abide by 
The rules which the jockeys at Epsom Downs ride 
#by,— 

Whenever it happens a dead-heat takes place, 
Neither one nor the other can pull off the race, 
And the cost of the supper should be divided ; 

But this stupid notion both good men derided, 

Ajad each one protested, with warmth, that, of 
course, he 

Uouldn^t really be fettered by arguments horsey. 

Bo each to his argument stuck with a wiU, 

And strove to make thther just pay up the bill ; 
But, of course, neither wished to seek an excuse, 
Which would save him the strings of his purse to 
unloose, 

And to scribble a cheque each was really eager, 
Were it proved he had lost, no matter the figure. 
What could he do less?’ His na]^e would not 
stand it. 

If he didn’t, had any one grounds to demand it f 
So they argued away — ^wMe nobody paid 
Poor Nipper, who was not a ceni/ richer made ; 
And he thought it was useless to take steps at law, 
As be happened to know of this awkward flaw, 
That the statutes at large are directly set, 

And also the judges (in banco when met), 

Against whatsoever bears scent of a bet ; 


And were My Lord asked to pass judgment op 
this, 

Poor Nipper knew well ’twould not add to his bliss. 
He no order could fix upon anybody 
For one joint of meat, or for one glass of toddj^ : 
The bargain, alas and alack the day, / 

Was this, that who lost was the one who must pay. 
Yet here ’twould appear that no one had losf, 

So therefore the supper would be at his cost I 
But he vowed he would certainly never adnfit 
Ho had napped even slightly, or been at all bit, 
Though he felt for the moment decidedly hit. 

As for the wagerers, both still with pride 
said, 

They’d wiUingly pay — ^when the point was decided ; 
And often in public, — ^indoors, in the street, — 
With epithets strong one another would greet ; 
And yet at each other aside they’d wink sly, 

Which carried the meaning, " It's all in my eye 1” 
And when unobserved in a private chit-chat, 
They’d grin, and cry, “ Haven’t we done for that 
Flat!” 

Edwaed Johks. 

permiuion of the AtUhor, 


THAT MORNING OP THE WEDDING. 

Th® day had dawned — I opened wide 
My bedroom-window, listening ; 

The birds and bees were all awake. 

The flowers with dew were glistening • 
And through the mists the welcome sun 
Its glorious light was shedding, 

As if it rose to wish me joy, 

That morning of the wedding 1 

Yet, while I pondered there, a sigh 
Came mingling with my gladness, 

And in the music of the birds 
I heard a note of sadness ; 

For as I thought about the life 
I should begin to-morrow, 

I knew — in spite of all its bliss— 

’Twas sure to bring some sorrow I 

I was so absent-minded when 
I put my wedding suit on ; 

1 crushed my shirt, and walked about 
With one shoe and one boot on 1 
And at breakfast-table, too, 

I felt m such a flutter, 

That, in my dreams, I spreitd the toast 
On both sides with the buttev t a 

j 

I reached the church, and joined my bride*** 
The wonder is I found her ; 

She looked an angel, drescihd in white, 

With bridesmaids aU around her I 
So still she stood, with downcsat head 
Half -hidden in long veiling; 
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Wlillst on th© ground, in silvery folds, 

Her splendid train was trailing ! 

The place appeared to swim around — 

^ I felt like one distracted ; 

*Till uncle coughed, to hide a smile, 

So awkwar^y I acted : — 
shew me what I might expect, 

I should have had a teacher ; 

For when I saw the verger first, 

I thought ha was the preacher I 

Th© clergyman such questions asked, 

They drove me nearly crazy ; 

We h^ to wait, to find the ring — 

» My mind had grown so hazy I 
And when he said — “ You’ll ^e this wife ? ’* 

I couldn’t speak correctly ; 

Instead of answering him, “ I will 1 ” 

I stammered, “ Yes ! ” directly. 

And when th© register was signed, 

W© tried to reach our carriage ; 

The crowd outside behaved as if 
They’d never seen a mamage. 

They nearly blinded us with rice— 

Determined to be festive ; 

•And cheered around the hoises till 
The animals grew restive. 

Safe home we came ; the feast began, 

The speeches were so funny, 

TJncle proposed — The couple’s health, 

Long life, and loads of money ! ” 

Then mirth grew loud and louder,- till 
It sounded like a Babel ; 

For non© were thoughtful but the bride 
^nd bridegroom, at the table ! 

But when at last w© bad© — “ Good-by© I ’* 

Dncle himself was sighing ; — 

My father’s eyes looked very red, 

And mother burst out crying ! 

Whilst aunt I know was nervous, by 
Her bonnet’s trembling feather ; 

And when she said — “ God bless you both I ’* 

She broke down altogether 1 

And as we through the village drove, 

Th© church befla still were chiming ; — 

Those bells — that speak of death and grief, 

H Of life and hope were rhyming I 
‘Whilst, over all, the glorious sun 
Its golden l%ht was shedding, 

Aj if tke world had wished us joy, 

That morning of the wedding 1 

J. BbDDIE MaIiLBTT. 

A “ A lASH Ektary, tm in Smeh Verge.** 

JSp mmitston of the Aut/ior. fiMighed hu Messrs. 
lilcaaBD & So», 


SHON HEIM’S PAIPE. 

Yes, dot vos a mos’ rremarkabel paipe of poor old 
Shon Heims, un’ I dessay it was vurth som’ 
monney, bot shtill, I vould not have been de pos- 
sessor of it, nod for fordy pounds — and ash to 
shmokin’ it, I vould rather have ahmok© a chocolad 
stick or a bischen brown paper. Vai, you say? 
Veil, it vos nod for no shentimental reasons. Shon 
Heims is dead, I know, and left his paipe behind 
him — bod other peoples is dead too, and left dere 
paipes on de shelf just de same, and de paipeshave 
been sbrntSke by odder peobles and no harm is come. 
But dis paipe of Shon’s, it was dififerent. It vos a 
murderer — ^it killed old Shon sure as Peder killed 
de flea. Oh, no, it vasn’t from no over-shmokin’ — 
old Shon Heims hadn’t no time to shmoke moch, 
he had soch a lot of drinkiu’ to get throo vid. He 
vould shtop so long between each poff of his paipe 
to drink lager, or branntwein, or wodnod, dat de 
paipe vould go ride out — ^and I tink he most have 
spend more monney on matches dan tobacco. No, 
it vasn’t from no oberscbmoking dat paipe killed 
him. It fraitened him to death, dot was all. It 
fraitened him to death. I vos there and I know it. 

You know how dot paipe vos made ? No ? Veil, 
it was a meerschaum paipe mit’ de bowl carved into 
J a leetle grinnin’ devil; jost a leetle grinnin’ thing 
laike vod you see in som of dem old paintings. It 
had two liddel horns, and a liddel tail, all complete. 
XJnd dere vas two liddel red bits of glass shtuck in 
for eyes. 

Veil, you say, dere vas noding rremarkabel in 
I dot! So but you vait. Dis vos a meerschaum 
’paipe, as I tole you, and Shon vanted to get it 
coUoured — people mit meerschaum paipes is all de 
same in dot respect. But Shon shmoke so liddel 
dat h© make no impression on his paipe at aU, and 
de liddel devil keep his face as pale as ashes all de 
time. One day Shon comes to me, and he says : — 

“ Rudolf,” he says, “ I can’t collour mein paipe, 
do vat I vill.” 

“ Veil,” I says, “ wot madder ? It schmoke shost 
as veil on-colloured.” ^ 

“It isn’t dat,” says Sjion. “It’s a shtroggle 
between this liddel devil and meinself. Everytime 
I shmoke he grin at me, and goggle with dem red 
augen, and seem to laugh. He kilbw I can’t 
collour him, und — und — ^d I vdl, all de same. 
Rudolf,” says Shon, “tell me, dos boiling a paipe 
in oil collour him ? ” 

“ It certainly collour him, I says, “ but it don’ 
do the paif!e no good.” 

“ I don’ care a bit aboud the paipe,” says ^hon, 
“but I mean to put some collour in that liddel 
devil’s cheeks, |uid so I boil him to-morrow.” 

V^, Shon he leafs d© paipe at de tobacconist’s 
to be boiled, and den he goes and gets very, very 
dronk — vora;© don I’ve ever known him, und dot is 
dronk, I can tell you. And lader on, ven hn get 
de paipe back, he gets dronker shtill, so pleaded in 
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he mit de results. 'IS&t dere vas de poor liddel 
deyil, de same like % ted Indillki, and his goggle 
augen no longer brait, but lurid and sollbn like de 
son in a fog. I bad to help Bhon home dot day 
ven he got de paipe w^k, and I vos in his parlour 
ven he Ut oop for hiS firet shmoke* 

“Ah, you liddel devil!’* he cried; “I’fe put a 
complexion on you now. You didn’ tink aboud 
bein'* boiled in oil, did you, ven you used to grin at 
me? Eh— vot? Himmell Rudolf! Take it 
avay — ^take it avay — it is shpeakin to me ! ” 

XJnd before you could look, Bhon vas dashing 
about de room like vildfire, mit de pS,ipe in his 
mouth, his eyes out of his head, do perspiration on 
his face— bod he could not let go de paipe from his 
lips, and I was too fraitened to toch it. 

“RudoH,” screamed Shon, “take him avay! 
He’s burning me — ^he says — Himmel ! — can you not 
hear him ? He says he vill boil me — in oil — Rudolf 
— my veiiis are on fire — on fire — ^take him avay ! 
avay!” 

XJnd mit dat por Shon fell screamin’ on de floor, 
and dere was a horrible — horrible shmell — like vot 
I trost I never schmell again — and den mit my 
shoutin and por Shon’s yells, de peoble came roshing 
in and bring a doctor ; but it vos too late. Shon 
vos dead — de fire from his paipe had done it. Poor 
Shon being so saturated with alcohol, do doctor 
said, and he vos dead, dead mit spontaneous com- 
bustion. And dere vos dat grinning devil of a paipe 
in his lips, vich dey had to remove by force, and 
vich had its own way after all, as veil as its revenge 
un Shon. For, like all paipes boiled in oil, ven dey 
are not shmoked, it lost its coUour, and dis von 
very soon became as vaite as ever. 

XJnd dere vos no man dare toch it bod de doctor, 
and he vouldn’t keep it long, but presented it, in a 
glass case, to the hospital, vere it grins to dis day at 
everybody vot goes by. Poor, poor, Shon Heims 1 
W. Sapte, Jun. 

Bypermwion oftlie Author. 


BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 

A soLDiEU of the Legion lay dying in Algiers — 

There was^lack of woman’s nursing, there was 
dearth of woman’s tears ; 

But a comrade stood beside him while his life-blood 
ebbed away, 

And bent, with pitying glances, to h^r what he 
might say. 

The dying soldier faltered, as he took that comrade’s 
hand, 

And he said : “ I never more shall see my own, my 
native land ; 

Take a message and a token to some distant friends 
of mine, 

Wbt I was bom at Bingen — at Bingen on the 
Rhine! 


“Tell my brothers and companions, when they, 
meet apd crowd around 

To h^r my mournful story, in the pleasant vine- 
yard ground, 

That we fought the battle bravely— and, when the 
day was done, / 

Full many a corse lay ghastly pale, beneath the 
setting sun. ^ 

And 'midst the dead and dying were some grown 
old in wars, — 

The death- wound on their gallant breasts, the last 
of many scars I 

But some were young, — and suddenly beheld life’s 
morn decline, — 

And one there came from Bingen — fair Bingen oi\ 
the Rhine ! 

“Tell my mother that her other sons shall comfort 
her old age, 

And I was^ye a truant bird, that thought his home 
a cage : 

For my father was a soldier, and, even as a child, 

My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of struggles 
fierce and wild ; 

And when he died, and left us to divide his scanty 
hoard, 

I let him take whate’er they would — ^but kept my 
father’s sword ; 

And with boyish love I hung it where the bright 
light used to shine. 

On the cottage-wall at Bingen— calm Bingen on 
the Rhine ! 

“ Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob with* 
drooping head. 

When the troops are marching home again, with 
glad and gallant tread ; 

But to look upon them proudly, with a calm and • 
steadfast eye. 

For her father was a soldier too, — and not afraid 
to die. 

And, if a comrade seek her love, I ask her, in my 
name. 

To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame ; 

And to hang the old sword in its pmee (my father’s 
sword and mine), 

For the honour of old Bingen — dear Bingen on the 
Rhine 1 

“ There’s another — not a sister, — ^in the happy days-* 
gone by, 

You’d have known her by the merriment Hhat 
sparkled in her eye ; « 

Too innocent for coquetry ; too fond for ^dle soiottii- 
ing ^ 

Oh; friend ! I fear the lightest h^t makes some- 
times heaviest mourning 

Tell her, the last night of my life— (for, ere this, 
moon be risen, 

My body will be out of pain — my soul be odt of 
prison), 
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X dreanied I stood with her^ and saw the yellow 
sunlight shine 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen — ^fair Bingen on 
the Ehine ! 

** I saw the blue Rhine sweep along — I heard, or 
seemed to hear, 

TheVJerman songs we used to sing, in chorus 
sweet and clear ! 

And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting 
hill, 

That echoing chorus sounded, through the evening 
calm and still j 

And her glad blue eyes \^ere on me, as we passed 
with friendly talk 

Down many a path belov’d of yore, and well- 
remembered walk ; 

And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly ip 
mine . . . 

But we’ll meet no more at Bingen, — ^loved Bingen 
on the Rhine 1 ” 

His voice grew faint and hoarser, — ^his grasp was 
childish weak, — 

His eyes put on a dying look, — he sighed and 
ceased to speak : 

His comrade bent to lift him . . . but the spark 
* of life had fled ! 

The soldier of the Legion, in a foreign land was 
dead 1 

And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she 
looked down 

On the red sand of the battle-field, with bloody 

• corpses strewn ; 

Yea, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale light 
seemed to shine, 

Ab it shone on distant Bingen — fair Bingen on 
» the Rhine 1 

Hon, Mrs. Norton. 


A REMARKABLE FARE. 

Here, what do you call this ? A shillin' for drivin* 
you all round the town. 

Leastways, from the Bank to the Circus ? I tell 
. you my fare’s half-a-crown. 
j|My ticket ? I ain’t got no ticket. Well, summons 
vou ? Summons, be blowed ! 

A h^fi>ortof gentleman ym are I You’d take a 
poor man off Jthe road 

And get him to drive you for nothink — ^that’s just 
ifjfc what^ou’d like, I dessay ; 

But I’ve got to work for my livin’, and that sort o’ 
thing doesn’t my. 

It imH a bob ? TTOn what is it ? A suv’rin ? I 
can’t give you change. 

What! it? You don't mean that, guv’nor? 
You do I Well that seems rather strange. 
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Oh ! you want somethink more for the money ? All 
right, sir, just give it a name. 

What I you don’t want to drive any further ? Then 
what, may I ask, is your game ? 

Eh ? Tell you a story ? Lord bless you ! I ain’t got 
no story to tell. 

Oh! that 'ere’s been said before, has it ? Well, you 
ought to know— -you’re a swell. 

I ain’t very much of a scholard : I wasn't Board- 
schooled, so to speak, 

And my readin’, it don’t go beyond just a dip into 
Lloyd’s once a week, 

Where yoif read about murders and robberies — you 
talk about stories, you do ? 

Why, the things as they put into books ain’t a patch 
on the things that are true. 

That’s just what you want — a^^true story, about a 
remarkable fare 1 

Have I ever had one o’ that sort, sir ? Lord, yes, 
and a many to spare. 

I’ve often been bilked o’ my money — some houses 
has got a back door. 

And while you’re kep’ waitin’ in front — Oh ! you’ve 
heard 'o them dodges before ? 

Well, I really can't think o' no story, exceptin’ what 
ev’ryone knows — 

Unless — ^well, I might tell you that, sir. And why 
not % I will — so here goes. 

It was beastly fine weather, one summer : the streets 
was disgustin’ly dry. 

As there wasn’t no rain all the season, nor hardly a 
cloud in the sky. 

It was all very pleasant for walkin’, or ridin’ a-top 

• of a bus ; 

But that state o’ things, as you know, sir, is precious 
bad bizness for us. 

For when you find all your day’s earnin’s won’t pay 
for the keep o’ the boss 

It ain’t very easy to bring home your thirteen-and- 
six for the boss. 

Then my mother took ill with the fever, and that 
of course made matters worse, 4. 

As I had to perwide her with physic, as well as a 
doctor and nurse. 

But the longest o’ lanes has a turnin’, as cabmen 
have often to say, 

And a turn in the lane o’ my troubles qpne ail of a 
sudden one day. i* 

I had been on the stand all the mornin’, and crawlin* 
the whole arternoon — 

(The date, ^ I’d cause to remember, was Thursday, 
the fourteenth o’ June), 

And ’twas close by the Edgw.ire Road Station, just 
joinin’ the I^son Grove Bank, 

That I stopped*to have tea in a shelter, while leavin* 
my cab on the rank. 

And as soon as I’d finished my victuals I got up 
and went to the door. 

When I saw a young woman just leavin’ the hank 
as 1 spoke of afore. 
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She came and asked two or three cabbies some 
question that I couldn't hear, 

And they all seemed to give the same answer — a 
“ No,” with a bit sneer. 

** What’s up, Bin ? ” says I to one party. Says he, 
with a sniff and a frown, 

“ Here's a gal wants to drive for a shillin* to BriUce 
o’ Wales Road, Kentish Town.” 

I couldn't help bustin’ out laughin’ : says I, “ That’s 
a nice little game ! 

Why didn’t she bring out the kerridge ? Has both 
o’ the bosses gone lame ? ” 

So I stood there, intendin’ to chaff her ■ but when 
I caught sight of her face, 

Wliich was pale, but so pretty and pleadin’, it 
altered the state o’ the case, 

And, because she was dressed very shabby, and 
seemed, like myself, poor enough, 

I thought, if I had to refuse her, I’d do it without 
bein’ rough. 

Well, she asked me the same as the others, and I, 
not to give her offence, 

Says, “ I’m sorry, miss, not to oblige you, but really 
the fare’s eighteenpence.” 

So she gave up the game ; but with women that’s 
often the best way to win ; 

And as soon as that gal turned to leave me, I cried, 
“ Here, come back and jump in.” 

At the door of the house where I dropped her she 
paid me the shilling all right : 

Though it stuck in my throat to say “ Thank you,” 
I said it, and wished her “ Good night ” ; 

And I drove straight away without stoppin’, for 
somehow, in breakin’ our rule 
Not to take a less fare than the “ legal ” I felt I’d 
been rather a fool. 

But, big fare or small, not another did I get the 
rest o’ tliat day j 

And a good job it was that I didn’t, as p’r’aps you 
wiU presently say. 

FoFiJust before takin’ the cab homo I gave a look 
in at the door. 

As parties will sometimes leave somethink behind 
on the seats or the floor, 

And whatever you find you must take it direckly 
to New Scotland Yard, 

Where they’ll give you a part of its value by way 
of a sort of reward. 

Well, I searched for a bit without findin’ as much 
as a stick or a rag, 

When I suddenly spied in the corner a little round 
wash-leather bag 

Full o’ somethink that seemed to be money ; and 
was, too, for, lo and behold, 

When I undid the strings to lookf in it, I saw it 
was chock full o’ gold ! 

<31old, in shinin’ haff-suv’rins and suv’rinsj I 
emptied the bag and I found. 

When I set to and counted the money, it tottdd 
up just fifty pound I 


Lord ! the sight o’ that gold knocked me silly I I. 

thought I was dreamin' in bed, 

For indeed, sir, I don’t mind confessin*, at first I 
went clean off my head. 

Fifty pound ! phew ! a regular fortun’ ! and we 
just as poor as a rat. 

To be sure it was somebody else’s, but I never 
thought about that. ^ 

“ It’s all mine,” I says, “ for I’ve found it, and I 
mean to stick to the chink. 

As for givin’ it up to the peelers — not likely, eh? 
What do you think ? ” 

So I picked up the shiners in handfuls, and tum- 
bled ’em into the bag ; 

Got on to the box in a twinklin’ and drove straigjjfc 
away with the swag. 

And while goin’ along I considered what use I 
should make o’ this pelf. 

“ Why,” thinks I, “ I could set up in bizness, and 
be a cab-owner myself ; 

Fancy, me a hemployer o’ labour! ” I laughed at 
the notion, but then — 

Well, I thought I should make a good master, and * 
deal fair and square with the men ; 

For I wouldn’t sweat out their last copper, but 
take my fair portion and give 
The poor fellows a chance of existence — in sborfr, I 
would live and let live. 

But I pulled myself up the next minute : ** Here, 
what am I after ? ” I said, 

“ I’ve gone and forgot my old mother, who’s lyin’ 
at home, ill in bed.” 

For what were the words o’ the doctor ? “ She’d# 

very soon pick up,” says he, 

“ If she got down to Margate or Ramsgate, a dose 
o’ fresh air by the sea.” 

Go to Margate or Ramsgate ? What rubbish ! , 
Why, who was to pay the expense 
Of the journey and lodgin’s and cot’ra ? I won- 
dered he hadn’t more sense. 

But he wasn’t to blame. How could he know I’d 
pawned every stick we could spare 
Just to keep us on this side o’ starvin’, so had 
nothink left for sea air ? 

But now I’d come into this fortun*, the first thing 
I’d do with my wealth 

Was to give the old woman a fortnight at Rams- 
gate, to get back her health. * 

So I whipped up the horse, in a hurry to put up *my 
cab in the mews, 

For I longed to get home to my mother and|I^U 
her the glorious news. 

“But whoa!” says I, all of a sudde^; “them 
notions is all very fine, ^ 

But one thing I’ve just clean forgotten, this money 
I’ve found isn’t mine. 

And if it ain’t mine, then, whose is it ? That gal 
in the old shabby gown, 

As I drove nigh three miles for a aMUin* to Briiico 
o’ Wales l^ad, Kentish Town ? ” 
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Well, at first it seemed not very likely, but, as I 
had seen her come out 

Of the bank where they keep people’s savin’s, I felt 
just a sort of a doubt. 

Supposin’ she’d put by this money, the eamin’s, it 
* might be, of years — 

I fancied I saw her before me, lamentin’, with 
^sorrow and tears, 

At the loss of her poor little savin’s, which just 
then she wanted ’em bad ; 

For perhaps she was goin’ to be married, and this 
’ere was all that she had 

In the world, for herself and her husband, to set 
up their housekeepin’ on. 

And now, p’r’aps, the chap wouldn’t have her 

^ because all her money was gone. 

"Well, of course, this was all ’magination,but some- 
how I felt it "was true, 

Or, if not, it wasn’t far from it ; so what was I 
going to do ? 

It didn’t take long to consider ; I thought of that 
gal and her grief, 

And says I to myself, I can’t rob her — I ain’t 
such a dirty, mean thief. 

And I’ll chuck up that cab-ownin’ bizness that 
onco I was thinkin’ o’ buyin’ — 

As for stealin’ the money for mother ? — no, not to 
^ prevent her from dyin’.” 

So 1 whipped up the horse and drove faster, and 
put up my cab in the mews, 

And then I went home to my mqther and told her 
I hadn’t no news ; 

For I thought it would only be cruel to tell her as 

* how I had got 

In my pocket a bagful o’ money, and had to give 
up the whole lot. 

Welh I got out the cab in the mornin’, and drove 
it straight up to the door 

Of the house where I took that young woman and 
left her the evenin’ before ; 

But I’d only to ask for “ the lady — I didn’t know 
what was her name — 

As was brought borne last night by a cabman,” 
when down in a minute she came. 

Yes, she came with a rush and a flutter, and gave 
me a grip o’ the arm, 

With a sort like a mixture of wonder and joy and 
alarm ; 

And she says, “ Oh ! thank God, you’re the cabman 
who acted so kindly last night — 

Ekv© you found ?” Here she stopped, so I 

answered, “ The money ? I’ve got it all right.” 

Then I pulled t!|e bag out of my pocket and says, 
“ %is is yoiurs, I expect. 

* If you please. I’ll stop here while you count it — I’d 

just like to Jiear it’s correct.” 

Lord I to see bow her pretty face brightened with 
pleasure to hear me say this ! 

Wby» she seemed as though wantin’ to hug me and 
give me a good smac^’ kiss. 


But she didn’t — worse luck ! — only asked me to 
step, for a minute, upstairs. 

So I went with her up to her father, and found 
out the state of afiairs. 

He was ill ; in fact, pretty ne&r dyin’, and this fifty 
pound was his own, 

Which he’d saved in the bank for his daughter, 
who’d be, at his death, left alone, 

As he hadn’t no other relations, and she was to get 
all he had. 

There wasn’t no question o’ marriage, which made 
me feel — not very bad. 

Then the ^Id man he thanked me, and so on, and 
when they both begged me to take, 

Say a couple o’ pounds for my trouble, I took ’em 
for old mother’s sake. 

So she got, after all, down at Bamsgate, her dose o’ 
fresh air by the sea, 

And came home again in a fortnight as jolly and 
weir as could be. 

And the luck took a turn from that moment, for 
nice broken weather set in. 

So all through the rest o' the summer we cabmen 
earned plenty o’ tin. 

There I that’s about all o’ my story ; it ain’t up to 
much, I’m afraid ; 

But at least, sir, I hope you’ll consider it’s worth 
thot ’ere sov’rin you’ve paid. 

It’s a job as I always have thought the remark- 
ablest fare in my hfe. 

What became o’ that pretty young woman ? — Eh t 
Well, sir — you see — she’s my wife. 

E, J. Goodman. 

* By permission of the Author and of 
Messrs. Dalzisl & Co. 


TITMOUSE AND HIS LANDLADY. 

Gripe, the collector, called one morning for the poor- 
rates due from Mrs. Squallop (Titmouse’s landlady), 
and cleaned her out of almost every penny of ready 
money wliich she had by her. This threw the good 
woman upon her resources, to replenish her empty 
pocket, and down she came upon Titmouse— or 
rather, up she went to him ; for his heart sank 
within him that night on his return flom the shop, 
having only just taken off his hat and lit his candle, 
as he heard the fat old termagant’s well-known 
heavy step ascending the stairs and approaching 
nearer an,d nearer his door. The loud, imperative 
single knock vibrated through his heart, and he 
was ready to drop. 

“Oh, Mrs. Squallop I How d’ye do, Mrs, 
Squallop ? ” commenced Titmoufee faintly, when he 
had opened the door j “ won’t you take a chair % ” 
offering to the panting dame almost the only diair 
he had. 

* “ No, I ain’t come to stay, Mr. Titmouse, becAuse 
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d’y« see, in. coxirse yoti*ve got a pound at lea^ 
ready forme, as you promised long ago — and never 
more welcome ; there’s only Gripe been, here to- 
day, and had his hodious rates~-drat the poor, say 
1 1 them as can't wor^ should starve ! — rates is a 
robbery I — ^but howsoimdevor he's cleaned me out to- 
day ; so, in course, I come up to yea. Got it ? ” 

« I — I — I »pon my Mrs. Squallop, I’m un- 
common sorry ” 

“ Oh, bother your sorrow, Mr. Titmouse ! — out 
with the needful, for I can’t stop palavering here.” 

“ I — I can't, so help me ! ” gasped Titmouse, 

With the calmness of desperation. ^ 

You can't 1 And marry, sir, why not, may I 
make bold to ask ? ” inquired Jljlrs. Squallop, after a 
moment's pause, striving to choke down her rage. 

“ P'raps you can get blood out of a stone, INiLra. 
Squallop? it's what I can’t,” replied Titmouse, 
striving to screw up his courage to the sticking 
place, to encounter one who was plainly bent upon 
mischief. I’ve got two shillings — there they are,” 
throwing them on the table: “and cuss me if 
I've another rap in the world ; there, ma’am ! ” 

“ You’re a liar then, that’s flat ! ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Squallop, slapping her hand upon the table with a 
violence that made the candle quiver on it, and 
almost fall down. “ You. have the himperance” 
said she, commencing the address she had been 
preparing in her own mind ever since Mr. Gripe 
had quitted her house, “to stand there and tell 
me you've got nothing in the world but them two shil- 
lings / Heugh ! Out on you, you oudacious fellow 1 — 
you jack-a-dandy ! You tell me you haven’t got more 
than them two shOlings, and yet turns out every 
Sunday morning of your life like a lord, with 
your pins, and your rings, and your chains, and 
your fine coat, and your gloves, and your spurs, 
and your dandy cane — eugh ! you whipper-snapper ! 
You’re a cheat, you’re a swindler, jack-a-dandy ! 
You’re the contempt of the whole court, you are, 
you jack-a-dandy 1 You’ve got all my rent on 
your back, and have had every Sunday for three 
months, you cheat ! — ^you low fellow! — ^you un- 
grateful chap I You’re a robbing the widow and 
fatherless ! Look at me and my six fatherless 
children down there, you good-for-nothing, nasty, 
proud puppy 1 — eugh 1 it makes me sick to see you. 
You dress ^wourself out like my Lord Mayor 1 
You’ve boujat a gold chain with my rent, you 
rascally cheat I You dress yourself out! Ha hal 
you’re a nasty, mean-looHng, humpty-dumpty, 
carroty-headed ” 

“ You’d better pot say that again, Mrs. Squallop,” 
quoth Titmouse, with a fierce glence. 

“ Hot say it again I — ha, ha ! Hoighty-doighty, 
carroty-hefi^ed jack-a-dandy I Why you hop-o’-my- 
thumh ! d'ye think I won’t say whatever I choose, 
and ^7 own house? You’re a Titmouse by name 
and by nature; there ain’t a cockroach crawling 
downstairs that ain’t more respectable-like an^ 
better beJmved than you. You’re a himpudent 


ch^t, and dandy, and knave, and a liar, and a red- 
haired rascal — and that in your t^thl Oughf 
Your name stinks in the court. You’re a-tal^g 
of everybody in as will trust you to a penny’s 
amount. There’s poor old Oox, the tailor, with a 
sick wife and children, whom you’ve cheated tto . 
many months, all of his not having spirit to sum- 
mons you ! But ril set him upon you ; you iee if 
I don’t — and I’ll have my own too, or I wouldn’t 
give that for the laws ! ” shouted Mrs. Squallop, at 
the same time snapping her fingers in his face, and 
then pausing for breath after her eloquent invective. 

“ Now, what is the use ? ” said Titmouse gently, 
being completely cowed — “ now, what good can it 
do to go on in this way, Mrs. Squallop ? ” 

“ Missus me ! no Missus, Mr. Titmouse, but 
me my rent, you jack-a-dandy! You’ve got my 
rent on your back, and on your little finger; and 
I’ll have it oflf you before I’ve done with you, I 
warrant you I I’m your landlady, and I’ll sell you 
up ; I’ll have old Thumbscrew here the first thing 
in the morning, and distrain everything, and you 
too, you jackdaw, if anyone would buy you, which 
they won’t. I’ll have my rent at last ; I've been ' 
too easy with you, you ungrateful chap ; for mark, 
even Gripe this morning says, ‘ Haven't you a 
gentleman lodger up above ? get him to pay your 
own,’ says he, and so I will. I’m sick of all tlfis, 
and I’ll have my rights ! Here’s my son Jem, a 
far better-looking chap than you, thdugh he hasn’t 
got hair like a sapdy mop all under his chin, and 
he’s obligated tc work from one week's end to 
another, in a paper cap and a fustisn jacket ; and 
you — you painted jackanapes ! But now I have • 
got you, and I’ll turn you inside out, though I 
know there’s nothing in you ! But I’ll try to get 
at your fine coats, and spurs, and trousers, your 
chains and pins, and make something of them ^fore 
I’ve done with you, you jack-a-dandy I ” — and the 
virago shook her fist at him, looking as though she 
had not yet uttered even half what was in her heart 
towards him. 

Titmouse trembled violently, his Kps quivered, 
and the long pent-up tears forced their way at 
length over his eyeUds, and fell fast down his 
cheeks. ^ 

“ Ah, you may well cry I — ^you may ! But it’s 
too late ! — it’s my turn to cry now ! Don’t you 
think that I feel for my own flesh and blood, tbiht 
is my ^ix children ? And isn’t what’s mine theirs ? 
And aren’t you keeping the fatherless out of th^ 
own ? It’s too bad of you I — it is !— -and you kipw 
it is 1 '' continued Mrs. Squallop vehemently. 

** They’ve got a mother — a kind -^rgood— mother**— 
to take — care of them I ” Titmouse sohbdS ; but ^ 
there’s he^n no one in the — the — ^world that cares 
a straw for me — this twenty yeaia.” 

He fairly wept aloud, 

“Well, then, more’s the pity for If you 
had, they wouldn’t have let you make such a puppy 
of your^ — and at your landlady’s expense, too* 
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, Ton know you're a fool," said Mrs. Squallop, drop- 
ping her voice a little ; for she was a mother, after 
all, and she knew that what poor Titmouse had juit 
stated was quite true. 

• She tried hard to feed the fire of her wrath, by 
forcing into her thoughts every aggravating topic 
against Titmouse that she could tlunk of ; but it 
became every moment harder and harder to do so, 
for she was consciously softening rapidly towards 
the weeping and miserable little object, on whom 
she had been heaping such violent and bitter abuse. 
He was a great fool, to be sure — he was very fond 
of fine clothes — he knew no better — he had, how- 
ever, paid his rent well enough till lately — he was 

very quiet, well-disposed lodger, for all ahe had 
Shown — he had given her youngest child a pear 
not long ago. B^ly, thought Mrs. Squallop, I 
may have gone a leetle too far. 

“ Gome — it ain’t no use crying in this way. It 
won’t put money into your pocket, nor my rent 
into mine. You know you’ve wronged me, and I 
must be paid,” she added, but in a still lower tone. 
She tried to cough away a certain rising, disagree- 
able sensation about her throat, that kept increas- 
ing ; for Titmouse, having turned his back to hide 
the extent of his emotions, seemed half-choked with 
si^pressed sobs. 

** So you won’t speak a word — not a word — to 
the woman you’ve injured so much?” inquired 
Mrs. Squallop, trying to assume a harsh tone ; but 
her eyes were a little obstructed with tears. 

“ I — I carCt speak,” sobbed Titmouse. “ I- I feel 
ready to drop — everybody hates me.” Here he 
paused, and for some moments neither spoke. I’ve 
been kept on my legs the whole day about the 
town by Mr. Tagrag, and had no dinner. I — 1 — 
wish I was dead I I do ! — you may take all I have 
— here it is,” continued Titmouse, with his foot 
pushing towards Mrs. Squallop the old hair trunk 
that contained all his little finery. “ I sba’n’t 
want them much longer, for I’m turned out of my 
situation.” 

This was too much for Mrs, Squallop, and she 
was obliged to wripe her full eyes with the comer 
of her apron, without saying a word. Her heart 
smote her for the misery she had inflicted on one 
who seemed quite broken down. Pity suddenly 
flew, fluttering his wings — soft dove ! — into her 
heart, and put to flight in one instant all her out- 
raged feelings. Come, Mr. Titmouse,” said she, 
in|auito an altered tone, “ never mind me ; I’m a 
pMn-spoken woman enough, I daresay — and often 
say more than I mean — for I know I ain’t over 
particuly when my blood’s up— but — lord ! — I — I 
» wouldn’® hurt a hair of your head, poor chap ! — for 
fdl I've said — ^no, not for double the rent you owe 
kne. Come I doq% go on so, Mr. Titmouse — what’s 
the use ? — it’s all quite — over-^I’m ao sorry — Lud I 
if I'd r^Uf/ thought,” she almost sobbed, “ you’d 
been so^so — why, I’d have waited till to-morrow 
tnght kefore I’d said a word. But^ Mr. Titmouse, 


since you haven’t had any dinner, won't you have 
a mouthful of something— a bit of bread and 
cheese ? — I’ll soon fetch you up a hit, and a drop 
of beer — ^we’ve just had it in for our suppers.” 

« No thank you— I can’t— I can’t eat I ” sobbed 
Titmouse. 

> “ Oh, bother it, but you ahall / I’ll go down and 
fetch it up in half a minute, as sure as my name’s 
Squallop ! ’* And out of the room and downstairs 
she bustled, glad of a moment to recover herself. 

“ Lord-a- mercy I ” said she, on entering her room, 
to her eldest daughter and a neighbour who had just 
come in supper, and while she hastily cut a thick 
hunch of bread and a good slice of cheese. “ There, 
I’ve been a-rating that poor little chap up at the 
top room (my dandy lodger, you know) like any- 
thing — ^and I really don’t think he’s had a morsel 
of victuals in his belly this precious day ; and I’ve 
made him cry, poor soul ! as if his heart would 
break. Pour him out half a pint of that beer, Sally 
— a gocd half -pint, mind ! — I’m going to t^e it 
upstairs directly. I’ve gone a little too far with 
him, I do think; but it’s all of that nasty old 
Gripe ; I’ve been wrong all the day through it I 
How I hate the sight of old Gripe ! What odious- 
looking people they do get to collect the rates and 
taxes, to be sure I Poor chap I ” she continued, as 
she wiped out a plate with her apron, and put into 
it the bread and cheese, with a knife, “ he oifered 
me a chair when I went in, so uncommon civil-like, 
that it took me a good while before I could get my- 
self into the humour to give it to him as I wanted. 
And he’s no father nor mother (half of which has 
^ happened to you^ Sal, and the rest will happen 
one of these days, you know?) and he’s not such a 
very bad lodger, after all, though he does get a 
little behindhand now and then, and though ha 
turns out every Sunday like a lord, poor fool — as 
my poor husband used to say, ‘ with a shining back 
and an empty belly 1 ’ ” 

‘‘ But that’s no reason why honest people should 
be kept out of their own, to feed his pride,” inter- 
posed her neighbour, a skinny old widow, who had 
never had chick nor child, and was always behind 
with her own rent; but whose efiects were not 
worth distraining upon. “ I’d get hold of some of 
his fine crincum-crancums and jimcracks, for 
security-like, if I were you ; I would indeed.” 

‘‘Why — no, poor soul — I hardly lik^; he's a 
vain creature, and puts everything he can on his 
back, to be sure ; but he ain’t quite a rogtce neither.” 

“ Ah, ha, Mrs*. Squallop — you're such a simple 
soul 1 — won’t my, fine gentleman make oflT with his 
finery after to-night! ’* 

“Well, I shouldn’t have thought it I To be 
sure, he may I Beally, there can’t be much harm 
in asking him (in a proper kind of way) to deposit 
one of his fine things with me, by way of security 
— that ring of his, you know — eh? — Well, I'll 
iry it, anyhow,” said Mrs. Squallop, and she set oS 
upstairs. 
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“ I know what I should do, if he was a lodger of 
mine, that’s ail/’ said her visitor, as Mrs. Squallop 
quitted the room — ^vexed to find the supper so 
considerably and unexpectedly diminished, espe- 
cially as to the pot of porter, which she strongly 
suspected would not be replenished. , 

“ Thei’e,” said Mra. Squallop, setting down on 
the table what she had brought for Titmouse; 
** there’s a bit of supper for you ; and you’re wel- 
come to it, I’m sure, Mr. Titmouse.” 

“ Thank you, thank you — I can’t eat,” said he, 
casting, however, upon the victuals a hungry eye, 
which belied what he said, while in hia he^ he 
longed to be left alone with them for about three 
minutes. 

**Come, don’t be ashamed — fall to work — it’s 
good, wholesome victuals,” said she, lifting the 
table near to the edge of the bed, on the side of 
which he was sitting, and taking up the two 
shillings lying on the table — “and capital good 
beer, I warrant me : you’ll sleep like a top ^ter 
it.” 

“You’re uncommon kind, Mrs. Squallop; but 
I sha’n’t get a wink of sleep to-night for 
thin king ” 

“ Oh, bother your thinking ! Xet me begin to 
see you eat a bit. Well, I suppose you don’t 
like to eat and drink before me, so I’ll go.” [Here 
arose a sudden conflict in the good woman’s mind, 
whether or not she should act on the suggestion 
which had been put into her head downstairs. She 
was on the point of yielding to the impulse of her 
own good-natured though coarse feelings, but at 
last — “ I — I — daresay, Mr. Titmouse, you mean 
what’s right and straightforward,” she stammered.* 

“ Yes, Mrs. Squallop — you may keep those two 
shillings; they’re the last farthing I have in the 
whole world.” 

“ No — hem I hem I — hem ! I was just suddenly 
a-thinking — now, can’t you guess, Mr. Titmouse ? ” 

“What, Mrs. Squallop?” inquired Titmouse, 
meekly but anxiously. 

“ \^y, suppose now — if it were only to raise 
ten shillings with old Balls, round the corner, on 
one of those fine things of yours — your ring, say.” 
[Titmouse’s heart sank within him.] “ Well, well 
• — never mind — don’t fear,” said Mrs. Squallop, 
observing h %n suddenly turn pale again. “ I — I only 
thought — but never mind I it don’t signify — good 
night I we can talk about that to-morrow — good 
night ! — ^a good night’s r^t to you, Mr. Titmouse I” 
az^ the next moment he heard her heavy step 
descending the stairs. Several minutes had elapsed 
before he could revive from the agitation into which 
he had been thrown by her last proposal; but, 
within ten minutes of her quitting ^he room, there 
stood before him, on the table, an ^pty plate and 
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THE LEGENB OF LURLEY. 

bell for the compline, with echoing roar. 

Had called to their Mass the young moTikB of St, 
Goar, 

And their banquet they left, and its ba/».cbw.p ^ 
strains. 

With a little too much Rhenish wine in their 
brains ; 

For in ages of yore. 

The young mo]^s of St. Goar 
Were wilder than any monks since or before ; 
You’d have thought that each merry-eyed shaven 
young spark 

Had come up the Rhine from the Convent of 
Lark. 

At last it was over, the prayers were said, 

And the monks swarm’d giddily off to bed. 

Like a cluster of tipsy beeS. 

Within ’twas all snug ; but the north wind with- 
out 

Was indulging itself in a terrible rout. 

As chimneys and gables it blew in and out. 

And rattled the vanes and the casements about ; 
Now mimicking laughter, shriek, whistle, and 
shout ; 

Sometimes whirling off a loose pantile or spout 
To the cloisters below, with a deuce of a clout, * 
Or stripping a branch from the trees. 

At length in the corridors old was no step heard, 
But all was as still as the night when Jack Shep- 
pard 

With footstep as stealthily as panther or leopard, 
Escaped from his dread doom 
By leaving the “ red room,” 

Exclaiming, as if all upbraiding to smother, 

“Each brick I take out brings me nearer my 
mother ! ” 

(If you ask for the last rhyme to whom I'm in 
debt, 

I confess that it comes from the song of “We 
met,” 

In which some young lady, much given to lan- 
guish, 

Abuses her mother for causing her anguish.) 

But young Father Winkle he went not to sleep, 
For he had that night an appointment to keep ; 

So stealthily down the back stairs he did creep, ^ 
And crossing the cloister, whilst sounded the hour, 
He reached the old gate of the almoner’s tower, 
Where, coaxing the lock with a huge Gothic k%, 
He let in the guest he expected to see. 

It was not a penitent come to confess* 

Nor a foot-weary pilgrim in want or dist*^, 

But — 0 pudor / O mores ! — a beautiful girl 1 
Wbo enter'd the room with a bound and a twirl, 
Which the “ omnibus ” heads wiuld have set in 
whirl ; 

Though pretty Cerito most jealous might feel, 
With Flanquet, and Sheffer, and little Camilla 
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In a very short dress of the loveliest green, 

* More fine and transparent than ever was seen 

by a. jiy>e of the best crinoline. 

By what chance she 
^ First came to be 

Within St. Goar’s proud monast’ry 
We know not well ; 

• But the chronicles tell 
QuWle avoit une gorge extrement heUe, 

Young Father Winkle fondly gazed upon this 
lovely form, 

Through whose fair skin the vivid blood was blush- 
ing young and warm, 

And felt how beauty’s presence proved a “ comfort 
in a storm.” 

He looked upon her flowing hair, so glossy, dark, 
and long, 

Her eyes so bright, whose magic might cannot be 
told in song, 

And then his conscience whisper’d he was doing 
wrong, • 

Although he thought in such a case the fault 

• might be excused ; 

For when, by some fair creature’s guilovS, poor mor- 
tals are amused. 

Their just ideas of right and wrong are terribly 
• confused ; 

However firm our self-command, all resolution 
trips 

Beneath the mesmerising thrill of woman’s ruby 
lips. 

But ’tis an adage known full well 
That folks should never kiss and tell, 

Or else we might have shown 
That the first meeting of the two 
And greeting eke which did ensue, 

, Was not of words alone. 

“ Now come with me,” the fair one cried, 

In these dull cells no longer bide ; 

I will become thy river-bride, 

And o’er my realms thou shalt preside. 

Away — the dawn is near ; 

The wind is hush’d — the storm has pass’d — 
The sky no longer is o’ereast ; 

And see, the moon begins to shine 
Upon the mountains of the Rhine 
In radiance bright and clear. 

Then come with me, and we will go 
Where the rocks of coral grow,” — 

(I’ve heard those lines before, I know). 

Father Winkle cried, “ Stay I 
^ I*Ve a trifle to say 
^Ere thus from my duties you draw me astray. 

My beautiful Lurley, one instant delay — 

Each wish thai; y8u utter I burn to obey ; 

But, in truth, love, I don’t very well see my way j 
For though many people IVe met heretofore 
^Ind kee|ung their heads above water a bore, 


Yet keeping mine under would puzzle me more. 
With your own pretty self, as my sentiments 
prove, 

I’m over my head and my ears now in love, 

And I cannot well see what we gain by the move.” 
Replied Lurline, “ My dear, 

. You have nothing to fear ; 

You would sleep just as well in the Rhine’s bed as 
here.” 

Said Winkle, said he, 

“ That bed won’t do for me, 

For its beijding would nothing but winding-sheets 
be, 

And I can’t bear wet blanket in any degree. 

In accepting your offer, to me it seems clear, 

That I only should get in so novel a sphere, 

Not my bed and my board, but my bed and my 
bier,” 

“ My Winkle,” said Lurline, repressing a frown, 

“ The bed of the Rhine is of costliest down.” 

“ Yes, down at the bottom, my own one, I know, 
But I’m downy, too : no — I don’t think I’ll go ! ” 

Then Lurline looked mournfully up in his eye, 
With a face at once impudent, tearful, and sly, 

And a sweet ‘petite mine^ as if going to cry, 

Afrshe said, “ Can it be ? woidd you leave me to 
dir ? 

Farewell, cruel Winkle ; from hence I shall fly. 
Think of Lurline — sometimes — I am going — ^good 
bye!” 

Thus speaking, the nymph waved her hand in 
adieu, 

.And ere he could answer, dissolved like a view. 

But fair Lurline knew 
What was sure to occrue, 

When from Winkle’s fond eyes she so quickly with- 
drew. 

And she said to herself, as she slipped through the 
wall, 

“I was never yet foil’d — ^you’ll be mine, after 
ail!” 

There’s a boat 
That’s afloat 

On the edge of the Rhino : 

With a sail . 

When a gale • 

Should blow on the right line; 

And Winkle had heard of a jolly young waterman. 
Who at Goarhaus«n used for to ply, 

So he stay’d no't a 'second; you would not have 
thought a man 

Not over lean could so rapidly fly, 

Ajid down to the river he ran like a shot ; 

But when he #,rrived there the boatman was not ; 
For, during the night-time all traffic was dull, 

And the waterman, taking his rest in the lull, 
With an eider-down pillow had feather’d his skull. 
But there lay the barky, sail, rudder, and oar, 

AU properly stamp’d with the cross of St. Qo^, 
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As order’d to be by tho Borgraves of yore ; 

Bor the Burgraves of yore wore a powerful diqut : 
If they wish’d a thing done, they had only to 
speak. 

And none dared to at their viaite, his pique ; 
Although Victor Hugo, ’’they tell ua^ was griev^ 
To find that hU Burgraves were coldly received. . 

But, though there was no waterman, the fragile 
boat to guide. 

The fever’d monk push’d off from ashore, and 
launch’d it on the tide ; 

The wind was right, the bark was light, the father’s 
arm was strong, 

And, darting through the foaming waves, they 
swiftly flew along. 

High on the right the Rheinfel’s keep slept in the 
moon's cold gleam, 

Whilst opposite the lofty Katz was frowning on the 
stream ; 

And round the huge basaltic rocks one on the 
other piled. 

The roaring waters leapt and chafed, in whirlpools 
swift and wild, 

Until beneath the Lurleyberg, half hidden by the 
foam, 

The monk and boat at last drew near fair Lurline’s 
echoing home, 

Where every grim basaltic cliff sings to the lashing 
spray, 

The only rock harmonicon that’s heard both night 
and day. 

And fast unto a mighty stone 
The monk his vessel made, 

At other times in spot so lone 
He had been sore afraid ; 

But, ere he’d time to think, 

Or from his venture wild to shrink. 

Uprising from the whirlpool’s brink, 

Lurline her form betray’d, 

And with a voice of magic tone 
Thus sang she, to an air well-known : 

'‘I’m the fairest of Rhine’s fairy daughters, 

Imrhy-ety / 

Though I ought not to say so myself ; 

Each peri t£|tt dwells 'neath its waters, LurUy-ety / 
I rule ; and my slave is each elf. 

Then come, love ; oh come, love, with me, 

I thy own peri, Winkle, will be. 

Haste, haste to my home, I implore, Lwrley-ety I 
And give up the cells of St. Goar. 

ImrUy-ety / LmrUy-ety I — ^now make up your mind, 
Jjwrhy-^ty / Lmhy-ety /—or else stay fchind, 

Lurley-ety-y-y-y-y-y ! ” 

The song had concluded, and hush’d was the strain. 
Except what the echoes sang over again, 

As the ndtes died away . 

In the noise of the spray, 


Wheh Winkle, o’ercome, shouted ** Lurline ! — oh I 
stay, 

Believe me, yours truly — yours only — for aye I 
He said, and plunged in 
’Midst the clash and the din 
Of the eddies ne’er ceasing to bubble nnd spin, * 
And the rock of the Lurleyberg triea to make fasv 
to, 

Like the mates of ^Eneas in gurgUe vasio ; 

But soon through the tide 
Came Lurline to his side, 

And into the vortex her lover did guide. 

One shriek of despair 
From the monk rent the air. 

As he whirl’d round and round like a thing at 
fair, 

Whilst Lurline, enraptured a priest to ensnare, 
i Plunged after her victim, to meet him elsewhere, 
j The waters closed over his head with a roar, 
j And young Father Winkle was heard of no more— 
At least that I know of. My legend is o’er, 

» 

Moral. 

Mistrust all short dresses, and jupes crinoUnet, 
Whether sported by Alma, Giselle, or Ondine ; 
Once caught by some bright-eyed Terpsichore’s 
daughter, 

You won’t very long h^p your head above wafer J 
Albert Smith. 


CONCERNING WAITERS. 

Having been dependent for my sustenance on the 
services of waiters for many years of my life, it 
might seem an ungracious thing to turn :i(pund 
upon them now that I can do without them. Now 
that 1 am wealthily married, and only have to go 
home in order to be fitted out with dinners in which 
ortolans, truffles, plovers’ eggs, quails, prawns, 
salmon, welsh-rarebite, and other game-fish are the 
rule rather than the exception, some people might 
consider it mean to harp back to the shortcomings 
of a body of men to whom I literally, at one period, 
owed my bread and butter. 

But 1 have no scruples of that kind. Walters 
had their fun out of me ; it is my turn now. When 
I look back upon the sufferings they have caused 
me when in their power, I f€^ no pity. On jUio 
contrary, I shall speak out on principle, and in fne 
hope that those diners who are gom|4Ued to fre- 
quent restaurants may get better attention, and 
bless me with their latest breath. 3^^dbberipgy« 
as 1 do too well, the time that waiters used to 
take before bringing me my vegetables, I st^ not 
hesitate to give them beans. And, if here and 
there a wmter be caused to see the error of his 
ways, and induced to brace up and not be more 
than twenty minutes in fetching a pieoe of cheddar 
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cheese, these few Hues will not have been tiSioed 


in vain. in 

Waiter ! ” There is a faiieness in the very 
appellation. The customer is the waiter, not the 
, m%n in evening drass. The hours of these persons 

• are long, I know, but so are the “ few minutes ” 
which they tell you must elapse before a certain 
dish •ban be ready. Their entire vocabulary is 
carefully calculated to mislead. They say “ Coming 
directly!" and incontinently dive into regions 
inaccessible to the general public. At certain hos- 
telries that I know in the Strand, in Fleet Street, 
and in Piccadilly, my or any one’s appearance at 
an empty table is the signal for the waiter in 
4 ;harge of that table to go away and lie down in 
this back premises and have half an hour’s nap. 
There will always be five or sir waiters actively 
engaged in stacking spoons and forks on and 
flicking crumbs olf tables where there are no cus- 
tomers to be served. These will pass you by very 
quickly and avoid encountering your anxious eye. 
When you have become desperate, and it is no 

^longer possible to altogetfier ignore you, one of 

* these triflers, more civil than the rest- — or for 
aught I know selected by lot among his confreres — 
will step forward and say that “your waiter will 
be here directly.” Under these circumstances I 
have occasionally asked humbly of my informant 
if he has a seat disengaged at one of the tables 
which he honours by his attendance. But this is 
an inexperienced thing to do. For though the 
apparently civil waiter will conduct you to what 
he describes as his own table, you will never see 

*him again; and your mortification will be complete 
when you observe that the waiter of the table 
which you have left has just returned, and is now 
standing about doing nothing. He would, however, 
rathev drop down dead than move so much as his 
little finger on your behalf, however hungry or 
thirsty, or both, you may be. By this time he will 
have learnt from one of his colleagues that you have 
risen from his table because you could get no 
attention, and he will be only too delighted to 
reflect that, while you look faint for want of food, 
and while your black and swollen tongue is lolling 
out of your mouth for want of a drink, the waiter 
to whose care you have so testily transferred your- 
self is even now occupying his vacated position on 
the sofa upstairs. 

Faugh! The conduct of waiters, not only in 
Hn^land, but in every part of the civilised glol^ in 
Whmh I have travelled, is abominable. In Canter- 
bury Or Oolombo»ithey are equally casual. Brighton 
and Bombay reproduce the same types ; you will 
li^et much*t^ same treatment in Hong Kong as at 
Harwich. Waiters are the only class of men for 
whom I never had and never shall have the small- 
«t consideration.® For years they made my life a 
burden, and even now they exasperate me beyond 
endurance on the occasions — which mercifully be- 
<^me xnrer and rarer — when they have me in their 


grasp. In their grasp, did I say? Go into an 
hotel, and the waiter has you by the throat ! And 
he will not fail to show you whom he considers the 
better man. 

When I think of the long-drawn minutes of re- 
fined torture — mounting up in the aggregate to 
hours, days, weeks and months, exposed as I was 
to their brutality during a course of years ; when 
I remember the criminal stupidity and the cynical 
offensiveness of the vast majority of waiters with 
whom I have had to dealj when I reflect how 
generous I have been to them as a class, and how 
scandalously they have requited me as a body — I 
feel that mere boiling in oil would be but an in- 
adequate return for their grudging favours and 
their studied neglect. 

Until I began this lecture I should not have 
thought I could have felt so bitterly towards any 
section of my fellow-creatures. Marriages, births, 
deaths, bankruptcies, political feuds, county coun- 
cils, and county-court summonses have tended to 
blunt any active hostilities that may once have 
burned in this breast. But when, after having 
done with waiters as I thought, some years a|ro, I 
find myself once more brought face to face with 
them, the old Adam crops up within me, and I will 
not be such a time-server as to refrain from trying 
to injure those who have it not in their power to 
hurt me any more. On the contrary, I will main- 
tain (unto my dying day, sirs), that the conduct, 
the attitude, the demeanour, and the appearance 
of waiters as a class form not only an incentive, 
but an invitation to crime ; their very existence is 
co7^<ra honos moreSy and (I suspect) repugnant to 
Holy Scripture. 

Fortunately for us who keep up laige establish- 
ments, where we are not compelled to order a chop 
and then read yesterday’s paper for three-quarters 
of an hour while it is being overdone, there exists 
another class of “ waiter,” and of the female per- 
suasion. My table is tended by neat-handed maid- 
servants in muslin aprons and mob-caps, as adver- 
tised. My wife sees that they do their duty, that 
their shoes do not creak, and that they do not 
openly drink spirits. So I do not mind so much 
when they steal up behind me with a dish of 
potatoes and breathe on my head. The girl-waiter 
is the girl for mo. We have a very niofc one called 
Phyllis, and she is almost my only joy. 

Percy Eeevb. 

By permission of the Author. 


FIRST ROMANCE. 

A LITTLE head of golden curls, 

Two roguish little eyes ; 

• A soft sweet voice, that seemed to me 
Like music from the skies I 
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And if I only heard ^;hat voice, 

Or met those eyes by ohaace. 

My fane would buru, my braiu would ’swim, 
I^d feel so strange in every limb, 

For ^oy rushed rippling to the brim— 

It was my first romance I ^ 

A snow-white frock and scarlet sash — 

As neat as a new pin ; 

A little bonnet for the sun, 

With ribbons round her chin ; — 

And if, from out that bonnet’s shade. 

She gave me but a glance, t 

My heart would thump against my side. 
And though my mouth was open wide, 

I couldn’t speak — my tongue seemed tied — 
It was my first romance 1 

We both went to the village school — 

Its hum I still can hear I 
But what to me were verbs and nouns 
When she was standing near ! 

Her name ? there, — really I forget — 

'Twas Josephine perchance ; — 

Such things grow hazy when we’re men. 
For how old was this youngster then j 
Now, let me see — not more than ten — 

It was my first romance I 

But well do I remember once 
I fell into disgrace ; 

My eyes went wandering round the class, 
And saw her angel face I 
When suddenly the master asked : — 

“ Who killed the King of France ? ” 

I scratched my head — ’twas all the same — 
And blushed like fire, for fear and shame ; 
But, goodness me, was I to blame ? 

It was my first romance I 

I’d carry home her books and slate — 

And thought them light to bear ; 

Then, hand in hand, we'd jog along — 

A quaint, old-fashioned pair 1 
I’d help her with her lessons — just 
My prospects to advance ; — 

And if the boys to her were rude, 

I’d thra|h them every one, I would ; 
lK)ve put me in a desperate mood — 

It was my first romance I 

I think she must have loved me, too, 

That bright-eyed child divine I 
She often gave me half her sweets — 

I gave her all of minel 
And, for her sake, to break my neck 
I’d gladly run the chance ; * 

I climbed the fruit-trees by the score, 

And when I fell, I’d moimt for more, 

. Until I filled her pinafore — 

It my first romance I 


l^iey €dl remain, those early scenes 
Tl|jB.t blessed our blissful hours ; 

Her cottage, withthe lilac bush, 

The garden, gay with flowers 
And through the latticed windows still 
The golden sunbeams dance ; — 

I see the pathway leading home, 

And meadows, where we used to roam ; 

My eyes fill when these memories come— 

It was my first romance I 

Where is she now, that fair-haired girl 
Who turned my little brain ? 

She kissed me when she left the school — 

We never met again ! 

I sometimes see her in my dreams — 

It all seems like a trance I 
Ah 1 ’twas in later years I knew 
The friendships that we keep are few. 

But Childhood’s love is deep and true — 

Such was my first romance I 

J. Heddie Mallett. 

A Chapter A Life's Ilktory, told in Homely Verse.** • 

Hypermission of the Author. 

Published hy ‘Messrs. Kichaud Bbutley fc Son. 


**riIlE STRAIGHT!” 

You’ll fire straight, comrades ! They gave me 
Five minutes, the officer said ; 

Five minutes, and when they are counted, 

I shall lie at your feet there, lie dead ! 

I shall know all about it, what’s coming, 

And what it has meant, and the rest ; 

I shall know, but not come back to tell it ; 

You’ll aim at the head and the breast 1 

“ Time for a prayer, my poor fellow.” 

God bless him ! his blue eyes were dim ; 

I’d have followed him, choose where he led me, 

So they’d spared me for bcUitle and him. 

Prayer ! I don’t know, it’s something like funking 
To pray, when all else is too late ; 

Like a rat driven into a comer, 

I mayn’t bite for my life. You’ll shoot straight. 

I remember the prayer that she taught me, 

The old mother, up in the north ; 

She’d kneel when nor’-easters were blowing, 

And the cobble was out on the Forth ; ^ 

But for all tb&t she prayed the squall cnfght 
them, 

And swamped them, both skipper and boat ; 

It cheered her when I took the shilling,* 

’Twas better than going afloat. 

Was it ? Maybe. My stripes-4uwill 3 nou ask him, 
When you’ve fired, and all of it’s done, 

If she, the old woman may have them, 

For the sake of her ne’er-do-well son ? 
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Could he say I was “shotl” She’s nigh four- 
score. 

Might she think — ^with my face to the foe ? 
There’s no need she should hear of this morning, 

^ And thd»^‘ firing party,” you know. 

And I was no coward, eh, comrades ? 

’ff was the blink of a dark Spanish eye 
That lured me from post and from duty j 
Oh, yes, it is fair I should die ! 

I’d like to have lain ’mid the heather, 

• Here’s the coat and the watch, take 'em, mate ; 
Time’s up, the great Captain is Mercy ; 

All comes right under Him. Now, shoot 
straight. 

Susan K. Phillips. 

Py pmni$iion of thfi Authav. 


SCENE FROM “THE HEIR-AT-LAW.” 

Doctor Pangloss. Dick Dowlas. Waiter. 

Enter Doctor Pangloss. 

•Pan. Let the chariot turn about. Doctor Pan- 
gloss in a lord’s chariot ! “ Curru portatur eodem.” 
Juvenal. — Hem! Waiter I 

Enter Waiter. 

Wait. Sir ! 

Pan. Have you any gentleman here who arrived 
thi8«norning ? 

Wait. There’s one in the bouse now, sir. 

Pan. Is he juvenile ? 

Wait. sir ; he’s Derbyshire. 

I^N. He 1 he 1 he I Of what appearance is the 
gentleman ? 

Wait. Why, plaguy poor, sir. 

Pan. ** I hold him rich al had he not a sherte.” 
Chaucer. — Hem 1 Denominated the Honourable 
Mr. Dowlas? 

Wait. Honourable? He left his name plain 
Dowlas at the bar, sir. 

Pan, Plain Dowlas, did he ? That will do. 
“ For all the restls leather and prunella.” Pope. — 
H.em ! Tell Mr, Dowlas, a gentleman requests the 
honour of an interview. 

. "Wait. This is his room, sir. He has but just 
stepped into our parcel warehouse ; he’ll be with 
you directly. [Exit, 

^ Pan, Never oefore did honour and afiBuence let 
^fall suclf a shower on the head of Doctor Pangloss. 
Fortune, I thank thee I Propitious goddess, I am 
grateful I I, thy favoured child, who commenced 
his .career in loftiest apartment of a muffin- 
maker in IMBlk Alley I Little did I think — “ Good 
easy |uan,” Shakespeare. — Hem ! of the riches and 
%terary 4ignity which now— *— 


Enter^iQK. 

Dick. Well, where is the man that wants—— 
[Seeing Pangloss.] — Oh, you aj^e he, I suppose ? 

Pan. I am the man, young gentleman. “ Homo 
sum,” Terence. — Hem I Sir, the person who now 
presumes to address you is Peter Pangloss, to 
wJi<»e name, in the College of Aberdeen, is sub- 
joined LL.D., signifying Doctor of Laws ; to which 
has been recently added the distinction of A double 
S, the Roman initials for an Associate of the Society 
of Arts. 

Dick. Sir, I am your most obedient, Richard 
Dowlas, te whose name, in his tailor’s bill, is sub- 
joined DR., signifying Debtor ; to which are added 
L.S.D., the Roman initials for pounds, shillings, 
and pence. But what are your commands with 
me, Doctor ? 

Pan. I have the honour, young gentleman, of 
being deputed an ambassador to you from your 
father. 

Dick. Then you have the honour to be ambas- 
sador of as good-natured an old fellow as ever sold 
a ha’porth of cheese in a chandler’s shop. 

Pan. Pardon me, if, on the subject of your 
father’s cheese, I advise you to be as mute as a 
mouse in one, for the future I 'Twere better to keep 
that “ alta mente repostum.” Virgil. — Hem I 

Dick. Why, what’s the matter I Any misfor- 
tune? Broke, I fear. 

Pan. No, not broke ; but his name, as ’tis cus- 
tomary in these cases, has appeared in the Gazette. 

Dick. Not broke, but Gazetted ! Why, 
zounds I 

Pan. Check your passions — learn philosophy. 
When the wife of the great Socrates threw a — hem 
— ^threw a tea-pot at his erudite head, he was as cool 
as a cucumber. When Pla^^o 

Dick. Hang Plato ! What of my father ? 

Pan. Don’t curse Plato; the bees swarmed 
round his mellifluous mouth as soon as he was 
swaddled. “ Cum in cunis apes in labeUis conse- 
dissent.’’ Cicero. — ^Hem ! 

Dick. I wish you had a swarm round yours, 
with all my heart I Come to the point. 

Pan. In due time. But calm your choler. “ Ira 
furor brevis est," Horace. — Hem! Read this. 
[Producing a lettei'J] _ 

Dick. [/?ea6?sj “Dear Dick, — TKs comes to 
inform you that I am in a perfect state of health, 
hoping you are the same.” — ^Ah, that’s the old 
beginning. — “ It was my lot last week to he made ” 
— Ay, a bankrupt, I suppose I — “ To be made a ” 
— ^What ?*— “ To be made a [Spelling] P.E.A.R.” — 
A pear I to be made a pear 1 What does he mean 
by that ? 

Pan. a Bper — a peer of the realm. His lord- 
ship’s orthography is a little loose ; but several of 
his equals countenance the custom. Lord Logger- 
head always spells physician with an F. 

, Dick. A peer ! What, my father ? I*m electri- 
fied. — Old Daniel Dowlas m^e a peer! But let 
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me see. [Bmding^ “ ^ 'peer of the realm — ^I aw- 
yer Ferrit got me my tittle ” — ^tit — oh, title 1— “ and 
an estate of fifteen thotmand per annum, by mak- 
ing me out next of kin to oM I»ord Puberly, because 
he died without — ^withont hair.” ’Tisanodd reason, 
by-the-by, to be next oi kin to a nobleman because 
he died bald I , * 

Fan. His lordship means heir — heir to the 
estate. We shall meliorate his style speedily. 
“ Heform it altogether.” Shakespeare. — Hem I 
Dick. ^ec^ing.'\ “ I send my carrot — ” Carrot ! 
Fan. ELe ! he ! he ! Chariot, his Lordship means. 
•* Chariot-^ little coach,” Johnson. — Hefin ! 

Dick. “ With Doctor Fangloss in it. Respect 
him, for he^s an LL.D., and moreover an A double S 
— fcoto] — and I have made him your tutorer. 
Come with the Doctor to my house in Hanover 
Square,” — Hanover Square ! — “ I remain, your 
affectionate father to command, — Duberly.” 

Fan. That’s his lordship’s title. 

Dick. Waiter ! 

Enter Waiter. 

Fop my clothes and linen into the carriage ; they 
are in that bundle. 

Pan. Waiter, put all the Honourable Mr. 
Dowlas’s clothes and Hnen into his father’s, Lord 
Duberly’s, chariot. 

Wait. Where are they all, sir ? 

Pan. All wrapped up in the Honourable Mr. 
Dowlas’s pocket-handkerchief. 

Dick. Now let us be off. 

Fan. I come, most worthy pupil. [ExemU. 

George Coleman the Younger. 


THE BABY BABOON. 

’Twas long, long ago, in the days of my youth, 
When I was a dashing young Johnnie, 
Hard-working, and famous for telling the truth ; 

They made me vice-consul at Bonny. 

I lived in a residence built of bamboo. 

With tropical creepers around it ; 

I kept a white cat, and a black cockatoo. 

And very delightful I found it ; 

But Fate had ordain’d I should own veiy soon 
A sweeter companion — a baby Baboon. 

It happen’d one morning, when out with my guy^ — 
('Twas seldom indeed, I forgot it) — 

I found a big monkey asleep in the sun, 

So tempting a mark that 1 shot it. 

Alas ! ’twas a mother-baboon and her child. 

She died in so human a fashion, 

The poor little in&mt with sorrow was wild, 

I wept with remorse and compassion, 

And vow’d by the sun in the heavens at noon, , 
Fd cherish that orphan, the baby Baboon. 


I carried him home to my primitive hut, 

A couch of soft feathers 1 spread him, 

His teeth were unequal to cracking a Uui^ 

So on rice, milk and sago I fed him ; 

I watch’d him by night, and I watch’d%im by daj?. 
With more than the love of a brother ; 

I murmur’d “ I mean to, as far as I may. 

Make up for the loss of your mother ; 

So I’ll rock you to sleep, and I’ll feed with a sjpoon 
My beautiful, bright little baby Baboon ! ” 

And as he grew older, he grew more attach’d, 

I kept him continually near me. 

Though Poll screamed in anger, and Fuss hiss’d and 
scratch’d. 

Still Pongo would comfort and cheer me ; 
lie-swung from the bellrope, he jump’d over sticks, 
He conjured with cards, hats, and money, — 

In short, play’d a thousand fantastical tricks, 

No creature was ever so funny. 

A “ queer little cuss,” an “ amoozin’ young coon ” 
(As Yankees would say) was my baby Baboon. 

i Oh ! never was any one blest with a friend 
More faithful, devoted and fervent, 

So clever and useful : — he used to attend 
Upon me in place of a servant ; 

^ In brushing my garments, and blacking my bools, 
* He show’d himself careful and handy ; 

He fann’d mo to slumber, he lit my cheroots, 

He brought me my soda-and-brandy : 

Your Burnses may boast of their braw “ Bonnie 
Boon,” 

Give we Bonny Town — ^with my baby Baboon. 

He learnt the flute, fiddle, and banjo — the use 
Of needle.s, thread, scissors and thimbles, 

To read and to write, and I tried to reduce 
His own monkey language to symbols ; 

He’d grin with delight at a comical tale, 

And weep like a child at a sad one ; 

To win me to mirth, if my spirits should fail. 

He’d caper and dance like a mad one ; 

He served me as harlequin, clmvn, panWoon, 

A host in himself was this baby Baboon. 

And Pongo was disinterested and true, 

No fawning, self-seeking deceii?<er, 

He proved his affection by nursing me through • 
A dreadful malarial fever ; 

His mixing my medicines us^ to evince 
Great skill, and a clear comprehension, 

I’ve suffer’d in various hospitals siqpe 
But never received such attentioh : 

Your doctor prescribes in a gilded saloon, 

And yet he can’t cure like my baby Baboon. 

One night I was suddenly roused from my sleep 
By howling, and shrieking, and yelling, 

^ As if all the fiends from the nethermost <l^p 
Had come and surrounded my dwelling ; 
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I saw In the gloom diabolical shapes, 

like nightmares that haunt us in slumber; 

An amy of monkeys, and mandrils, and apes, 
Oran^ and baboons without number ; 

4* Good hedvens ! ” I cried, as I sank in a swoon, 
They’ve come to recover that baby Baboon ! ” 

'Twas true 1 for his father, his kith and his kin, 
Had sworn deadly vengeance — and meant it ; 

With gibber and grin all the tribe clamber’d in, 

No effort of mine could prevent it. 

They ransack’d the place, till my home was a wreck, 
They scratch’d, bit, belabour’d, and shook me, 

They seized me at last by the scruff of the neck. 
And down to the river they took me ; 

They soused me right into a fetid lagoon, 

And then scuttled off — ^with the l^by Baboon. 

Ah ! where is he now ? — among monkeys or men, 
A captive, or leader of legions ? 

Alive or at rest ? — I have travelled since then 
Through many adventures and regions ; 

But whatever I do, or wherever I go. 

No power can make me forget him. 

As long as I live on this planet below 
I never shall cease to i-egret him ; 

And oft in the night, at the full of the moon, 

»I dream of my lost one — ^my baby Baboon. 

Wawbe Pabkk. 

By ptrmmion of ih* AtUior, 


THE EUGGLETON SCIENTIFIC 
CLUB. 

The annual meeting of the Fuggleton Scientific 
Club was held the evening before last at the club’s 
rooms, which wore crowded. As I happened to be 
present, I £im in a position to state that the pro- 
ceedings were unusually lively. This is what I 
recoil^ of it. 

The President, Mr. Griphard, who was loudly 
cheered on rising, said : 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me great plea- 
sure to find so many of our members here to-night. 
First of all, we shall look into the accoimts, and 
after that the Professors will speak ; but I must 
a^ them not to speak very fast, as the reporters 
are not swift writers. Mr. Graball the treasurer, 
a^ Mr. Fleetfoote, the secretary, X am sorry to 
say, are absent. I have heard that they are gone 
for a holiday to»unknown parts ; but Mr. Graball 
has left a statement of accounts. The total amount 
oof subsSriptions received is £2000, and the dis- 
bursmnents are — Bent of rooms, £75; musical 
treat for the #|f and dumb of the town, £20 ; 
visit of tile blind to the Art Gallery (expenses), 
£5; sundries, £1000; and cash in hand, £900; 
, total £S000. 

** The only item which calls for comment is * sun- 


dries, £1000,’ but our worthy treasurer will no 
doubt bo able to explain this when he returns. As 
to the cash in hand, well, I suppose he has taken 
it with him for security, because it is not in the 
bank. Professor Knowall will now expound his 
great scheme of ‘How to Jump from a Monu- 
ment.”* 

The Professor, who rose amidst loud applause, 
prefaced his exporitionby remarking that a change 
of air in the neighbourhood of Dartmoor, at the 
expense of the Government, would be very bene- 
ficial to the treasurer (cheers). 

“ Mr. *Preeident, Ladies and Gentlemen, ^My 

scheme is the outcome of many years of sedulous 
and unremitting study. For its perfection I have 
studied agriculture, botany, theology, book-keeping, 
hydrology, Arabic, and tricology. After having 
mastered these subjects I commenced cogitating, 
and as the result of this cogitation, I came to the 
conclusion that if a man can jump from a low wall, 
by constant practice he will be able to jump from 
a monument ! I hired a labourer to dig a large 
round hole, not very deep, in my back garden, and 
practised jumping into it. Every morning the 
man dug it deeper, so deep indeed that I had to be 
pulled up out of it. At last I deemed myself com- 
petent to jump from my summer-house, which 
accordingly 1 did ; and l^yond sustaining a few 
bruises and a broken arm I was successful. Now, 

I can do it quite easily. I may mention that I 
still jump into the hole, which has become v«ry 
deep ; but I have a ladder down the side of it to 
ascend by. I practise for half an hour every 
day. The worst of it is that at least two men are 
required to bale out the water which accumulates 
at the bottom. And what with the digging, and the 
baling and the labourers, my garden is now like a 
brickyard. But I do not care, for is it not in the 
interests of science, and will not unborn generations 
reap the benefit ? Think of the benefit that would 
be conferred upon mankind if my scheme were uni- 
versally adopted ? Why, a man could ascend the 
Eiffel Tower and jump off it with as much ease and 
safety as if he were jumping from an express train. 
I propose that this club should send a deputation to 
Parliament petitioning that my scheme be adopted 
by the Education Department, and that a hole be 
dug in connection with every Boai^ School, so 
that the scholars may practise in the manner I 
have just explained to you.” (Loud and continued 
applause.) 

Mr. Bl^kbum then rose and said the practica- 
bility of Professor KnowaU’s scheme was beyond 
doubt, and it would pirovr ono q| the greatest bless- 
ings to mankind. He, Blackbum, was the 
owner of se-^ral mines. suppose his miners- 

could jump down the shaf^ wha$ a boon it would’ 
be ! Most certainly he wcmi^d oospult them and aee 
if they were willing to learh. 

' The Preaid^t remarked that it was one of the 
most original schemes he had ever heard of. 
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The proceedings were here interrupted by the 
reporters asking for time to sharpen their jpencils. 

Professor Myope now rose amidst a profound 
silence and said: ^VMr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — My scheme is * How to divide £4 
among five men so that they shall all have £1 
each.’ I must first mention that it is as yet only 
a theory. However, I will explain the theory. 
Arrange the men in a line, and lay the money in 
like manner on a table. Then ask the first man 
to go into the next room. Give the first sovereign 
to the second man j the second sovereign to the 
third man j the third sovereign to the fouHh man ; 
and then send for the man in the other room and 
give him the fourth sovereign." 

The President said that it sounded perfect, but 
they would prove it then and there. Accordingly 
five men were selected from the audience, and £4 
borrowed from an old lady in the front seats. The 
first man was sent into the next room, and the 
money divided; but it was found that, after the 
fourth man and the man in the other room had 
received a sovereign, there still remained the fifth 
man ! 

Professor Myope thereupon was seized with a fit 
and had to be carried out. 

The President said he had forgotten who lent 
the money, but he would ask the proper parties to 
come forward and claim it. 

Then ensued a scene worthy of an Irish fair ; at 
least half of the entire audience coming forward 
with a rush and claiming the four pounds. Chairs 
were upset, and some of the men even got to 
fighting. Ladies fainted and children screamed. 
At length Dr. Swindlem rose, and above the fright- 
ful uproar managed to stammer out that such a 
state of things was scandalous in a Christian com- 
munity ; everybody knew that he and the President 
had lent the money. This was seconded by a blind 
old gentleman and the President’s wife. The £4 
accordingly was divided between Mr. Griphard and 
Dr. Swindlem ; then the people returned to their 
places, not without much murmuring. It was 
noticed that the President took one sovereign and 
his wife the other, and Dr. Swindlem handed the 
bHnd old gentleman a sovereign. 

This mat|er settled, Professor Scragg, rising, 
said that hisrscheme was : — How to build a ship 
in one minute." It was very simple — ^in fact, 
nothing more than a matter of proportion. If it 
took fifty men two years to build ^ ship, 1,051,200 
men could do it in one minute. This i\umber of 
men should be put into a dockyard with the re- 
quisite wood and iron, and at a given signal com- 
mence working. And lo I in one minute there 
would arise the stately masts of tfee Leviathan. 
63,072,000 men could build it in a second I (Voice 
from the audience ; ** Which dockyard would you 
put 'em in ? ”) 

’the President said that Professor Scragg^s lee*- 
fcure was the last on the pn^ramme. They had 


had an intellectual treat that evening. He would 
call upon all to give a hearty vote of thanks to the 
learned gentlemen. He had almost forgotten to 
thank Mr. Moneybags for the gift to the Institute 
of his famous picture, “Cleopatra discovering % 
rent in her ball-dress," as exhibited at the Eoyal 
Academy, and valued at £10,000. But Mr. 
Moneybags had not sent any nails or cord Ho 
hang it up with. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

« « » » « 

Yesterday at the Puggleton Police Court’, 
Arthur Griphard, Mrs. Griphard, Dr. Stonybroke 
Swindlem, and John Graspit were charged with 
uttering counterfeit sovereigns. The prisoners 
were remanded, hail being refused. ^ 

Authont Wagnee. 

Bs permission of ikt Author. 


# VERSES ON A OAT. 

A CAT in distress, 

Nothing more, nothing less : — 

Good folks, I must faithfully tell ye, 

As I am a sinner, 

It waits for some dinner 
To stuflf out its own little belly. 

You would not easily guess 
All the modes of distress 
Which torture the tenants of earth, 

And the various evils 
Which, like so many devils, 

Attend the poor souls from their birth. 

Some a living require, 

And others desire 
An old fellow out of the way : 

And which is the best 
I leave to be guessed. 

For I cannot pretend to say. 

One wants society, — 

Another variety,— 

Others, a tranquil life ; 

Some want food : 

Others, as good, 

Only want a wife. 

But this poor little cat 
Only wanted a rat • 

To stuff out its own little maw : 

And it were as good 
Some people had such food 
To make them “ hold their jav^" 

P. B. Shelmit. 

NoTx.— -This was Shelley’s first poem, written at the age 
of eight. 
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A VISION OF SMOKE. 

I HAD a dreadful vision in the silence of the night, 

J remember with precision every sound, and scent, 
and sight ; 

In my lonely chamber seated, I was puffing at my 

• pipe, 

With imagination heated, till its fancies, over- 
'ripe, 

Assumed immense proportions, 

And indulged in wild contortions, 

Producing strange abortions 
Of a pantomimic type ; 

I was smoking, smoking, smoking 
My familiar meerschaum pipe. 

Then the room became a playhouse, and the house 
began to fill, 

*Twas a tragic, not a gay house ; there was “Ham- 
let ” in the bill. 

The Ghost was standing grimly, while the Prince 
before him bow’d, 

And both were looming dimly thro’ a dense in- 
creasing cloud ; 

It set me gasping, choking, 

^ Most astounding, most provoking. 

Why, the audience were smoking j 
Every member of the crowd, 

They were smoking, smoking, smoking. 

And it seem’d to be allow’d ! 

Oh ! the stalls were overflowing with the fra- 
grance of cigars, 

And the pit with pipes was glowing, like the night- 
sky with its stars, 

Each near box seemed a far box, and the lights 
*were farthing dips, 

Every box was a ci^ar-l^x, — ^and the “ gods ” were 
in eclipse ; 

And, what was most amazing, 

The ladies, too, were raising 
Grey fume.s, with matches blazing, 
Cigarettes between their lips ; 

• They were smoking, smoking, smoking 
Little tubes with amber tips. 

With difficulty breathing, for my chest was sore 
oppress’d, 

7||iadto take to wreathing rings of vapour, like the 
rest; 

The air grew thicker, warmer, and it stagger’d me 
indeed, 

Jo find that each performer was indulging in the 
weed; 

Yes, Hamlet in his sadness, 

King and ijueen in all their badness, 

And Ophelia in her madness. 

Were indulging in the weed ; 

Tliey were smoking, smoking, smoking. 

It was very odd indeed 1 


O, faliade of the Immortal ! this was more than 1 
can stand I 

I’d to struggle to. the portal cF that reeking Stygian 
land I 

I could not sit the play out ; I should faint, or yell, 
or scream ! — 

But I couldn't find my way out, and my horror w as 
extreme I 

Till, in my room awaking, 

My nerves upset and shaking, 

My meerschaum falling, breaking. 

Soon I felt a joy supreme ; 

For that smoking, smoking, smoking 
Had been nothing but a dream 1 

Waltee Paeke. . 

By permission of the Author. 


TUBAL CAIN. 

Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 
In days when earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung; 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers 
As he fashioned the sword and spear. 

And ho sang, “ Hurrah for my handiwork I 
Hurrah for the spear and sword ! 

Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well, 
For he shall be King and lord I ” 

To Tubal Cain came many a sire. 

As he wrought by his roaring fire. 

And each one prayed for the strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire. 

And he made them weapons, sharp and strong, 
Till they shouted loud for glee, 

And gave him gifts of pearls and gold. 

And spoils of the forest free. 

And they B<ang, “ Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew ! * 

Hurrah for the smith ! hurran for the nre 1 
Hui rah for the metal true I ” 

But a sudden change came o’er his heart 
Ere the sotting of -the sun ; 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done. 

He saw that men with rage and heat 
Made war »pon their kind ; 

That the land was red with blood they shed. 

In their lust for carnage blind. 

And he said, “ Alas that I ever made, 

* Or that skill of mine should plan, 

I The spear and sword for man, whose joy 
[ Is to slay his fellow-man 1 ” 
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And for many a day old Tubal Gain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe, 

And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 

‘ And his furnace smouldered low. 

But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 

And a bright courageous eye, 

And bared his strong right arm for work 
While the quick flames mounted high. 

And he sang, “ Hurrah for my handiwork ! 

And the red sparks lit the air, — 

Not alone for the blade was the bright steel madel ” 
And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 

And men, taught wisdom from the past, 

In friendship joined their hands, 

Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 
And ploughed the willing lands; 

And sang, “ Hurrah for Tubal Cain I 
Our staunch good friend is he ; 

And for the ploughshare and the plough 
To him our praise shall be ! 

But while oppression lifts its head 
Or a tyrant would be lord, 

Though we may thank him for the plough, 

We’ll not forget the sword ! ” 

Charles Mackat. 

By fcrmiation <^Ebic Mackat, Esq 


THE RED ’KERCHIEF. 

Sweet was the breath of dying day, 

The dew was on the thorn, 

And the moon like a silver sickle rose 
Over the rip’ning com. 

’Twas then I kissed my Letty dear 
(None saw but the gentle kine), 

As she gave for a gift her ’kerchief red, 
And said, “ I am ever thine ! ” 

I sat on the stile alone once more 
Beneath the trysting tree, 

My coat all pendulous it hung 
Her ’j^erciuef fluttering free. 

And there I might have mused for aye. 

But a bull, in his anger flew 
At the maddening red — then aloft I rose 
To drop where the brambles grew. 

Now tbe com it need not ripen much, 

I care not for my bread, 

And when I meet Miss Letty again 
m give her the ’kerchief red. 

Ah ! now methinks the dew-drop*® winks 
Because it hides a thorn, 

And I ne’er behold the crescent moon 
But I seem to feel her horn. 

F. F. Dempster. 

By pmmUmn of the Author, 


THE MANAGER’S BENEFIT. 

We were playing a three months’ engagement, at 
Bellchester, out in the West : 

It’s a town with a famous cathedral ; but a sleep/ 
old place at tbe best ; 

For except on the day of the market, or duriiig 
the annual fair. 

Or the week when they hold the Assizes, there 
isn’t much going down there. 

True, the Church-folk encouraged the Drama, at 
least in a mild sort of way ; 

But the people who went to the chapels, of course 
didn’t go to the play. 

And as for the rest, with our talent, ’twas juat 
throwing pearls before swine — 

Penny readings, the circus, and concerts were very 
much more in their line. 

, So whatever the piece we presented, and no matter 
how well we might act, 

In the flourish about “crowded houses,” there was 
often more fiction than fact. 

For although it was frequently stated that there 
wasn’t a seat to be had, 

Yet between you and me, for the most part, the 
business was wickedly bad. 

’Twas a case of half salaries sometimes, and at laJt 
the receipts got so small 

That the period arrived when the “phantom*’ 
wasn’t able to “ ramble ” at all. 

Yet for all that we stuck to the guv’nor — we knew 
that his money was good — 

Though he might be “ behind ” for the moment, he 
always paid up when ho could. 

And we loved the old boy like a father, for there 
wasn’t a kindlier man 

In the whole of the blessed profession than woj'Jbhy 
old Manager Dan ; 

With his noble white head and tall figure, and 
broad, beaming face, shaven clean, 

And his tales of the days when he acted at “ the 
Lane,” with Macready and Kean. 

Well, at last matters came to a crisis, and the 
treasury funds sank so low * 

That the manager called us together, and said he 
must shut up the show. 

“ I am grieved at the parting, believe me,” he 
exclaimed, with a tear in his eye ; 

“ But ‘ there’s no way but this,’ as the Bard sajp, 
so God bless you, dear friends, and good-bye.” 

There were just a few moments ol silence, for no 
one knew quite what to say, 

Though ’twas clear that we all felt unwilling to^ 
leave the old man in this way. 

So when some one at last put the question: “Well, 
what’s it to be ? Shall we gb I ” 

We replied, like a chorus of supers, with a loud 
and unanimous “ No I ” 

And we all crowded round tbe old leEow, and the 
men took a grip of his hand, 
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While the ladies impulsiTely kissed him, till he 
seemed altogether unmanned. 

Then we said, if a week or two longer, he only 
would keep up the fight, 

, We’d go shares in the profits — if any — and give 
him a benefit night. 

He agreed to accept our proposal, but declared if 

• the benefit stood 

In his name as a “draw ” for the public, it must 
be for the general good. 

So we settled affairs on that basis ; then played 
“ on the share ” for a week, 

And prepared an attractive performance for the 
night of the coming “ bespeak.” 

Now it chanced that a great Prima Donna, re- 
nowned for her talents and wealth, 

Was residing just then in our district to rest and 
recover her health. 

There she lived in the strictest seclusion — was 
hardly, indeed to be seen, 

Though the people all longed for a sight of the 
beautiful Opera Queen, 

As they see her in London and Paris, arrayed, on 
the nights when she sings, 

In her splendid and wonderful dresses, and dia- 
» monds given by kings. 

“ If we only could get her to help us,” the manager 
said, with a sigh, 

’Twould be almost as good as a fortune— but there, 
it is hopeless to try.” 

Yet for all that he wrote to the Diva, describing 
our son-owful plight, 

And he asked her to grace with her presence his 
forthcoming benefit night. 

Her reply came next day at rehearsal — of course 
we expected a “ No ; ” 

Dht the guv’nor exclaimed, “ Why, God bless her, 
she says she wiU come to the show ! ” 

And she came with her diamonds sparkling, and 
wearing her handsomest gown ; 

And the news of her coming attracted the wealthiest 
folks in the town, 

As well as the great county gentry, from mancati, 

• and mansion^, and halls, 

Who took every seat in the boxes, and filled the 
** additional ” stalls ; 

While the “ popular parts ” were so crowded that 
you couldn’t find room for a mouse 
In the pit or the gallery either ; we never had half 
^ such a house. 

And the rush even then wasn’t over, for the people 
kept flodking in scores 

Till ijae box-keepers had to stop “taking,” and 
turn money away from the doors. 

We were pla 3 ritg a popular drama, which in London 
had had a long run ; 

It contained many strong situations, and plenty, 
of pathos and fun. 


The performance at first dragged a little ; for the 
eyes of the audience were bent 
On the famous and beautiful lady; but it soon 
woke them up, and it went. 

Yes, we did make it go, I can tell you, without 
any hitches or flaws, 

Exciting now tears, and now laughter, and round 
upon round of applause ; 

And the people were all so delighted — pit, gallery, 
boxes, and stalls — 

That at every fall of the curtain there was simply 
no end to the calls. 

And we all felt immensely elated, as of course you 
may easily guess, 

For the whole of the night’s entertainment had 
proved a triumphant success. 

There was just “ half a length ” with some busi- 
ness, to close the last scene of the play, 

When a workman rushed on to the stage, with a 
terrible look of dismay. 

He had slipped on a “ property ” mantle to cover 
his working attire ; 

And he whispered the gov’nor, “ Ring down, sir ; 

the gallery floor is on fire ! ” 

For some lout in the “ gods,” who was smoking, 
had let fall a spark down below 
Through the boards on the sawdust and rubbish, 
which it set in a smouldering glow. 

But the audience had not yet perceived it, and 
our people in front did not dare 
To attempt to prevent it from spreading, for fear 
of exciting a scare ; 

And we on the stage knew the danger, yet all 
remained cool and serene, 

Playing on, as though nothing had happened, right 
through to the end of the scene. 

But with hearts chilled ar.d throbbing with terror, 
and filled with an eager desire 
To hasten the end ere the people could know of 
their peril from fire. 

Oh I the horror and dread of those moments, as in 
fancy there rose to my ears — 

In the midst of the clap-trap and nonsense, the 
boisterous laughter and cheers — 

All the sounds of the possible panic — the shouts 
and the screams of affright, 

And the groans of the maimed and the dying, 
struck down in the desperate fi|^ht 
To escape from the fiery demon, and its stifling 
sulphurous breath 

Grew denser and denser and hotter in that temple 
of pleasure and death ! 

But the end came* at last, and the signal was rung 
for the curtain to fall ; 

And it fell, betweeh us a.-;.d the audience, and hid 
them from sight like a pall. 

Yet they* ceased not their cheers and their 
clappings 1 Oh, God 1 would they never have 
done ? 

And they made us appear altogether, then called 
us by name, one by one. 
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Though we sought by ohr gestures and glances, as 
much as we dared, to beseech 
That they’d spare us this empty ovation ; yet still 
there were cries for “ a speech.” 

So the manager stepped forward, and bowing to left 
and to right, 

Placed* his hand on his heart, and said mmply, 
“ Thank you my kind friends, and good 
night.” 

It was brief, but enough to content them : once 
more they applauded and cheered ; 

Then they rose from their seats and departed, and 
soon the whole building was cleared. 

And ’twas time ; for the last of the audience had 
hardly been seen to retire, 

When there crept through the house a faint odour 
— the first deadly symptom of fire. 

Then we rushed up the gallery staircase with 
blankets and buckets and pails, 

And like madmen we dragged up the benches, and 
tore up the boards with our nails ; 

And we deluged the fierce burning masses with 
water in stream upon stream, 

Till we nearly stood stifled and blinded with 
volumes of smoke and hot steam. 

But we fought with the fiery danger a stubborn 
and desperate fight, 

Till we conquered our foe in the struggle, and 
quenched it and quelled it outright. 

Twas the talk of the city next morning, how nobly 
we all had behaved, 

And how, thanks to our coolness and courage, some 
hundreds of lives had been saved, 

Then the great Prima Donna presented a beautiful 
diamond ring 

To the gov’nor, and made him an offer to come 
down one evening and sing ; 

Which she did ; and her promised appearance drew 
crowds to the playhouse once more, 

And at double the usual prices we took twice as 
much as before. 

And all through the season the business grew 
better and better each day. 

While even some pious Dissenters came down now 
and then to the play ; 

For their preacher had said in a sermon that men 
who ob^d Duty’s call, 

like those worldly and frivolous actors, could not 
be so bad after all. 

So we played out our three months* engajgement, 
and opened again the next year; 

And, inde^, in old Bellchester City, whenever we 
choose to ai^>ear. 

We are never in want of an audience, for the 
people recall with delight 
1 low we saved them from death and disaster on the 
Manager’s Benefit Hight. 

£. J. Goodman. 

By permUuim of the Author, 


A LECTtJEE OH HXTSBAHDS. 

(Delivered ly a “Hew Woman.”) 

Dadies and Gentlemen J — I am addressing myself * 
to the ladies more particularly, but the gentlemen 
present may, perhaps, be kind enough not to shufl^ * 
their feet about more than usual just becausea 
woman is lecturing to them. Of course I know 
very well that, in their opinion — chivalrous crea-' 
tures 1 — no woman has any business on the platform . 
at all ; that woman’s place is at home minding the 
baby or washing up the tea-things, or sewing on 
their buttons (the pretty dears !), which they pull 
off next day, just because they’re the quintessence, 
of clumsiness. Still, I’ve something to say on this 
occasion which I am sure it will do them good to 
hear, and which they will profit by, if it pleases 
them to pay any attention. 

Well, ladies, what I am going to talk about to 
you this evening, the subject of my discourse, if I 
may so put it, is — Husbands. Yes, my dears, 
Husbandk A subject in which, of course, you all 
take a very natural interest, seeing that by the 
present ridiculous laws of our boasted civilisation 
most of you either are, or will become, regular 
bondslaves to the creatures ; that you either hav 9 
sworn or will have to swear, at the marriage altar, 
to love, honour, and obey them. Obey them, indeed I 
Fancy, my dears, if we only did carry out strictly 
the letter of that promise I Fancy, if we really did 
obey them I What would be the inevitable result t 
Chaos, ladies ; utter and inevitable chaos 1 They 
would even have entire and uncontrolled power 
over the universe ; while we, poor, down-trodden, 
yielding creatures that we are, would go to the 
wall more than ever ; we should be reduced to the 
social status of Indian squaws, and imprisoned fbr 
life in suburban wigwams; while our lords and 
masters enjoyed themselves at the theatres and 
those reeking music-halls they’re so fond of, just 
because they need not leave off drinking when they 
go there. 

How, I am entitled to speak with some authority 
on husbands, ladies, because I have had considerabV 
experience ; having battled through life with two of 
them already, and being now engaged in combating 
the ridiculous follies of a third. Yes, I have been 
three times married, and X dare say some of the 
unmarried girls among you may think I am to be 
envied ; but I assure you that is far, far from bein^ 
the case. Never, after my first experience of mar- 
ried life, would 1 again have ventured among the 
shoals and pitfalls of a matrimonial career but for 
the resolution to benefit my sex ; to fight the good 
fight against the tyrant Man ; to do what lay within 
my power to reduce him from hic^^arrogant supe- 
riority and humble him to the dust. I have, I am 
proud to say, already humbled two to the dust, my 
dears, and a third is tottering — resisting ever, but 
still tottering, and gradually learning moral 
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lesson, that woman is inferior to man in no respect, 
his superior in many I Yes, men, I repeat — ^and it 
is a fact that can be incontestibly proved — his 
superior in many. 

• Every husband, ladies — mind, I don’t say some 
husbands, or most husbands, but every husband— 
•has wmt failing which he carefully conceals from 
y2?u till after you are married, and which, if pan- 
dered to, is Hkely to plunge you for ever in domestic 
misery. With some it is obstinacy ; with others, 
stopping out late j with others, drink ; with others, 
meanness — this last being almost universal, my 
dears. A man comes and courts a girl, and makes 
her handsome presents while they’re engaged, so 
that she cherishes the idea that he is a liberal soul ; i 
the altar he endows her with all his worldly 
goods, and then what happens ? He allows her as 
ridiculously small a sum as she will submit to for 
housekeeping, and expects her to treat him like a 
lord on it. And if, in her anxiety to satisfy his 
dainty appetite, she naturally runs into debt, it’s 
something like this : — “ Good heavens, Maria 1 
however is it you can’t make both ends meet? Do 
you suppose I’m made of money ? ” And so on. 

I know them, my dears; I know them by 
experience. 

^ My first had this failing to a very marked extent, i 
lie used to allow me — bah ! the very idea of any 
woman being allowanced in that way is galling — 
he used to allow me five pounds a week to provide 
for himself, myself, and two servants. He ex- 
pected out of that paltry sum to have the most 
elegant dinners, and all sorts of home comforts, too 
numerous to mention. Well, I let him have them,’* 
and, of course, ran up bills for them. Quarter- 
day came round, and he flew into a great rage. 

“ Very well, Thomas,” I said, “if you will allow 
m0»more money, I can pay for these things with- 
out getting into debt.” “ I absolutely can’t afford 
to give you a single farthing more,” he replied. 
“ Ae you please,” said I ; and from that time I 
changed his diet. Instead of a nice little dinner 
every evening, it was cold mutton three times a 
week, and suet pudding every other day, with 
tijjpacle on Sundays, After a time he pined for a 
change, and his appetite fell off. And then, the 
selfish brute, in order to obtain luxuries for himself 
again — / might have starved for all Md have 
c^red — ^he gave me an extra thirty shillings a weeks, 
which he had been weU able to do all the time. 

• That is the great secret of it all, ladies — men are 
selfish, thoroughly selfish ; the only way to bring 
them to reason*is to make them UTicomfortahley for 
to be 9 omfortable is their one great aim in life, 
k Mind you, they have very strange ideas of comfort. 
My second husband’s idea of earthly bliss was to go 
to sleep over th^ fire after dinner, with his heels 
resting on the mantelpiece ; which, of course, no 
lady respectably brought up, and accustomed \o the 
usages of good society, could tolerate for one 
instot. 


“ Septimus,” I said, severely, the first time he 
did it, “ I was under the impression I had married 
a gentleman, who knew how to behave in the 
society of ladies.” He put his feet down. The^ 
next time he was going to do it, a look from me 
sufficed to prevent the contemplated breach of 
etiquette. 

There is a very bad habit most husbands get 
into, my dears, or will get into, if you are foolish 
enough to let them, and that is going out to dine 
without their wives, and coming home late. Now, 
if a husband stays out late, it is ten chances to one 
he will return home intoxicated. It is, therefore, 
in the interests of morality that masculine dissipa- 
tion should be promptly and effectively dealt with. 
I adopted a capital plan with my third husband, who 
exhibited at first a distinct tendency in that direc- 
tion, which I will explain to you. If he came home 
sober, I pretended he was tipsy, and lectured him 
accordingly. Of course, he was very tired and 
wanted to go to sleep, so that my temperance 
admonitions and advice generally were very un- 
acceptable j and I can tell you I kept them up 
long enough to make him regret he had gone out 
at all. I never let him off under an hour and a 
half’s lecture, having myself taken the precaution 
to enjoy forty winks before his return. If, on the 
other hand, he really did come back intoxicated, I 
said nothing until the following day, when I in- 
sisted on his listening to a good long temperance 
sermon ; and I followed that up by making him 
read a prize Blue-Bibbon story to me in the even- 
ing, instead of falling asleep over the newspaper, 
as he preferred. In three months, ladies, he had 
taken the pledge and joined the Teetotal Move- 
ment, since which he has only exceeded on two 
occasions. 

Thus you see how easy it is, by firmness, tact, 
and superiority of intellect, to tame the most brutal 
of all created animals ; but it is necessary for a 
wife, who wishes to do her share of the good work, 
to unite the wisdom of the serpent to the courage 
of the lioness — to join the firmness of Draco to the 
subtlety of Minerva. 

Then, and then only, will Man bo brought into 
proper subjection ; then, and then only, will woman 
aj^sume the position for which she i^ intended by 
Nature ; then, and then only, will our homes and 
lives be made happy — when t(h© wives go forth 
and rule the world, and the husbands sew on the 
buttons, wash .up the tea-things, and mind the 
baby I . 

W. Sapte, Jun. 

j From ** Ow Smoking Co.xeriV 

By permission of the Author, and 
Mesftfs. Cabboh Sc Cohubfobd. 
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SIR LEO. 

(4 Family Leg&nd^ 

^ Not a cheek there hut turned pale 
As the Baron told his tale, 

In such grim and ghastly colours was it painted ; 
Lords and ladies held their breath, 

He had frightened them to death, 

And three maiden aunts screamed suddenly and 
fainted. 

But Sir Leo only laughed, 

As a brimming bowl he quaffed : 

Your story, Baron, charms me beyond measure; 

“ Ghosts and goblins ! nonsense I bah ! 

“ Haunted chamber ! ha ! ha ! ha I 
“ I will pass a night or two in it with pleasure." 

Then the Baron with a frown : 

“ Knights and nobles of renown, 

Briend and comrade, brother, relative, and 
stranger, 

** Each and all my council spurned, 

“ And not one of them returned, 

“ Gallant Leo — so I warn you of your danger.” 

Not a nerve or finger shook, 

As his taper up he took, 

And paced down the long dim corridor undaunted; 
Dust had gathered on the floor. 

Cobwebs hung about the door. 

And there figured on one panel the word “ Haunted.” 

“ Au revoir,” the Baron said. 

As he bowed his guest to bed : 

Ill-luck betide the chamber and the story I ” 

And then back again they go 
To the wassail hall below ; 

Far better he fell on the field of glory.” 

As the castle bell tolled “ One ! ” 

Some dark deed must have been done. 

For there were shrieks, and groans, and noises 
without number ; 

Every listener’s blood ran chill. 

And then all again was stiU : 

What horrid sounds were those that broke their 
„ slmnber^ 

“ Comes he not to break his fast ? ” 

Nearly ended the repast, 

Still Sir Leo does not put in an appearance ; 

So they climb the castle stairs, 

Each repeating a few prayers. 

And invoking some small saintly interference. 

They have reached the haunted rooMj 
They are gazing through the gloom, 

Frying, peeping over one another’s shoulder ; 
Peering in, on muffled tread, 

Between the hangings of the bed, ’ 

Dropping piecemeal — left to mildew and to moulder. 


From a black beam overhead, 

By a rope of filmy thread. 

Keenly watching with an eye of cold sui^icioni 
Hung a spider, undismayed, 

Wondering why this sudden raid. 

What the object of this sudden expedition. 

Not a movement, not a sound, 

Though the tapestry around 
Seemed to stir with a soft stealthy undulation ; 
Once — twice they saw it wave, 

But all was silent as the grave, 

AU was breathless as the hour before Creation 1 

No Sir Leo found they here, 

But his naked sword lay near. 

And his helmet cloven cleanly down the centre ; 
With a dagger, snapped in two, 

And a pool of purple hue, 

By a closet that none dare approach or enter. " 

Then the bells rang startling peals, 

And they all took to their heels. 

For they heard a most unearthly noise and clatter 
Tumbling down the polished flights, 

Fearing other dreadful sights, 

And not waiting to learn more about the matter* 

* * ♦ * ♦ 

Though a century has flown. 

Nothing more was ever known 
Of Sir Leo, all is mystery and wonder ; 

But his rusty sword lies there, 

’ And some tufts of tangled hair. 

And the dagger-haft, and helmet split asunder. 

Let his rusty sword remain, 

And the dagger, and the stain, ** 

Where the red blood wore itself a ruby channel J 
W^'ith the dust upon the floor, 

And the cobwebs round the door, 

And that terrible announcement on its panel I 

Lindon Meadows. 

(Kbv. Chas. B. GeeatRbe.) 

By permission of the Author. 


THE BELLS OF SHANDON. 

With deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of * 

Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, 

In the days of childhood, 

Fling round my cradle 
Their magic spells. 

On this I ponder 
Where’er I wander, 

And thus grow fonder. 
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Sweet Cork, of thee ; 

With thy bells of Shandon, 

That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters * 

Of the river Lee. 

I’ve heard bells chiming 
Full many a clime in, 

Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral shrine, 

While at a glibe rate 

Brass tongues would vibrate— 

But all their music 

Spoke naught like thine ; 

For memory dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of the belfry knelling 
Its bold notes free, 

Made the hells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 

I*ve hear bells tolling 
Old “ Adrian’s Mole,” in 
Their thunder rolling 
From the Vatican, 

And symbols glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets 
Of N6tre Dame; 

But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, 

Pealing solemnly ; 

0 ! the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee, 

There’s a bell in Moscow, 

While on tower and kiosko. 

In Saint Sophia 

The Tui’kman gets, 

And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summit 
Of tall minarets. 

Such empty phantom 

1 freely grant them ; 

But there is an anthem 

More dear to me, — 

’Tis the bells of Shandon 
• That sound so grand on 
The peaceful waters 
Of the river Lee. 

Bbv. Fkancis Mahoney. 


MOSES’ MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

Dubing a religious controversy between Peter 
Lamb and some of his friends, one of the latte?^ 
asserted that Peter didn’t know who was the 
mother-in-law of Moses, and that he couldn’t 
ascertain. Peter offered to het that he could find 
out, and the wager was accepted. After searching 
in vain through the Scriptures, Mr. Lamb con- 
cluded to go around and interview Deacon Jones 
about it. The Deacon is head man in the gas 
office, and in the office there are half a dozen small 
windows, behind which sit clerks to receive money. 
Applying at one of these, Mr. Lamb said : 

“ Is Deacon Jones in ? ” 

What's your business ? ” 

“ Why, I want to find out the name of 
Moses’ ” 

“ Don’t know anything about it. Look in the 
directory ; ” and the clerk slammed the window 
shut. 

Then Peter went to the next window and said : 

“ I want to see Mr. Jones a minute.” 

“ What for ? ” 

I want to see if he knows Moses’ ” 

“ Moses who ? ” 

« Why, Moses, the Bible Moses — if he knows 

“ Patriarchs don’t belong in this department. 
Apply across the street at the Christian Association 
Rooms ; ” and then the clerk closed the window. 

At the next window Mr. Lamb said : 

“ I want to see Deacon J ones a minute in refer- 
ence to a matter about Moses.” 

“ Want to pay his gas bill ? What’s the last 
name ? ” 

“ Oh no. I mean the ilrst Moses, the original 
one.” 

“ Anything the matter with his meter ? ” 

“You don’t understand me. I refer to the 
Hebrew prophet. I want to see ” 

“ Well, you can’t see him here. This is the gas- 
office. Try next door.” 

At the adjoining window Mr. Lamb said : 

“Look here! I want to see Deacon Jones a 
minute about the prophet Moses, and I wish you’d 
tell him so.” 

“ No, I won’t,” replied the clerk.* “ He’s tOo- 
busy to be bothered with anything of that kind.” 

“ But I must see him,” said Peter. “ I insist on- 
seeing him. The fact of the matter is, I’ve got a 
bet about Moses’ — r-" 

“ Don’f make any difihrence what you’ve got 
you can’t see him.-i— .. 

“ But I ^ want you to go and tell him 

I’m here, that I wish for some information 
respectingmoses. I’ll have you discharged if you 
don’t go. 

“ Don't care if you want to see him about all - 
4he children* of Israel, and the Pharaohs and-«« 
Nebuchadnezzars. I tell you you can’t. That 
settles it. Turn off your gas and quit.” 
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Then Peter resolved to give np the deacon and 
try ti|.e Rev, Br. Box, When he called at the 
parsonage, the Boctor came down into the parlour. 
sPecause of the Boctor’s deafness there was a little 
misunderstanding, when Peter said : 

“ I called, Boctor, to ascertain if you could tell 
me who was the mothei^in-law of Moses.” 

“Well, really,” said the Boctor, “there isn’t 
much preference. Some like one kind of roses 
and some like another. A very good variety of 
the pink rose is the Buke of Cambridge; grows 
large, bears early, and has very fine perfume. The 
Hercules is also excellent, but 3’ou must manure it 
well and water it often.” 

“ I didn’t ask about roses, but Moses. You 
make a mistake,” shouted Peter. 

“ Oh, of course ! by all means. Train them up 
to a stake if you want to. The wind don’t blow 
them about so, and they send out more shoots.” 

“You misunderstand me,” yelled Mr. Lamb. 
“ I asked about Moses, not roses. I want to know 
who was the mother-in-law of Moses.” 

“ Oh, yes ; certainly. Excuse me ; I thought 
you were inquiring about roses. The law of Moses 
was the foundation of the religion of the Jews. 
You can find it in full in the Pentateuch. It is 
admirable — ^very admirable — for the purpose for 
which it was ordained. We, of course, have out- 
lived that dispensation, but it still contains many 
things that are useful to us, as, for instance, the ” 

“ Was Moses married ? ” shrieked Mr. Lamb. 

“ Married ? Oh, yes ; the name of his father- 
in-law, you know, was Jethro, and ” 

“ Who was his wife ? ” 

“Why, she was the daughter of Jethro, of 
course. I said Jethro was his father-in-law.” 

“No; Jethro’s wife, I moan. I want to know 
to settle a bet.” 

“ No, that w'asn’t her name. ‘ Bet ’ is a corrup- 
tion of Elizabeth, and that name, I believe, is not 
found in the Old Testament. I don’t remember 
what the name of Moses’ wife was.” 

“ I want to know what was the name of the 
mother-in-law of Moses, to settle a bet.” 

“ Young man,” said the old Boctor, sternly, 
“ you are trifling with a serious subject. What 
do you mean |>y wanting Moses to settle a bet ? ” 

Then Mr. Lamb rolled up a sheet of music that 
lay on the piano, and, putting it to the doctor’s 
ear, he shouted : 

“ I made — a — bet — that — I — could — find — out 
— what — ^the — name — of Moses’~mother-ki-law — 
was. Can — you — ^tell — me ? ” . ■ 

“The Bible don’t say,” responded Boctor; 
» “ and unless you can get a spiritualist ]|o put you 
in communication with Moses, I gudle you will 
lose.” 

^ Then Peter went around and handed over the 
fisfcakes. Hereafter he will gamble on*, other than 
^Biblical games. 

Max Adeleb. 


THE AMOROUS ALPHABET. 

Supposing A made love to B, 

But had for riVals C and B, 

And B, to aU their pleadings deaf. 

Was “ spoons ” on E, who courted F, 
Supposing G, H, I and J, , 

All loved alike the lovely K, 

Who smiled on L, but not on them. 
While L himself was fond of M, 

Then N and O had both in view 
In spite of P, the hand of Q, 

And R, completely “ gone ” on S, 

Had left her T in deep distress, 

While U, V, W and X, 

Thought Y the empress of her sex, 
Whose charms had even turned the head 
Of staid and philosophic Z ; 

Suppose they all with jealous rage, 

In deadly combat should engage. 

The capitals would lead, of course, 

The smaller letters march in force, 
Suppose the diphthongs join’d the fray, 
And stops and dashes pegged away, 

Till, maimed and mixed, of form bereft, 
No single letter would be left. 

Oh, fatal fight ! oh, fearful plight ! 

No longer could wo print or write ! 

Walter ]^rke. 

By permission of the Author. 


SCENE FROM “THE LEGENB OF 
FLORENCE.” 

Rondinelli. Agonanti. 

Rondinelli [discovered ioailhig \ 

My bosom is so full, my heart wants air ; 

It fears even vranb of utteratice ; fears the man, 
For very loathing ; fears his horrible right, 

His lawless claim of lawfulness ; and feels 
Shame at his poisonous want of shame and mafi- 
hood. 

Yet she endures him ; she can smile to him, 

Would have him better. Oh ! heavenly Guinevrad 
Name, which to breathe puts pity in the air, 

I know that to deserve to be thy friend 
Should be to show all proofs of gentlest right. 

Oh he the spirit of thine hand on ratine ; 

Hang by me, like a light, a face, an angel, 

To whom I turn for privilege of blest patience, 
Letting me call thee my soul’s wife ! 

He comest 

f’* 

[Enter Agolanti.] 

Ago. I recognise the Signor RondinelK ; 

And in him, if I err not, the inditer 

Of a strange letter. He would speak with me? 
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. Ron. PardojC me, I am sensible that I trespass 
On many delicacies, which at firs! confuse me. 

Be pleased to look upon them all las summ’d 
In this acknowledgment, and as permitted me 
Toihold acquitted in your coming hither. 

I would fain speak all clearly and Christianly. 

•Ago. You spoke *of my wife’s life. ’Twas that 
•that brought me. 

Ron;. Many speak of it. 

Ago. To what end ? 

Ron. They doubt 

If you are aware on what a delicate thread 
It hangs. 

X Ago. Mean you of health ? 

Ron. I do. 

Ateo. ’Twere strange 

If I knew not the substance of the tenure, 

Seeing it daily. 

Ron. a daily sight — pardon me — 

May; on that very account, be but a dull one, 

I pray you, do not think I use plain words 
From wish to offend ; I have but one object — such 
,As all must have, who Icnow, or ever have known, 
The lady, you above all others. 

Ago. Truly, sir, 

You and these knowing friends of yours and hers, . 
■\Vhom I know not, might leave the proverb alone, 
AVliich says that a fool knows better what occurs 
In his own house, than a wise man does in another’s. 
Good Signor Antonio, I endure you 
Out of a sort 6f pity ; you understand me ; 

Perhaps not quite a just one. This same letter 
Is not the first of yours that has intruded 
Into my walls. 

Ron. We understand each other 

In some things, Senor Agolanti, and well ; 

In some things one of us is much mistaken ; 

But lue thing we know perfectly, both of us. 

The spotlessness of her, concerning whom 
We speak, with conscious souls thus face to face — ; 
Signor Agolanti, I humbly beg of you 1 

Well nigh with tears, which you may pity and 
welcome. 

So you deny them not, that it will please you 
To rgcollect, that the best daily eyes, 

The wisest and the kindest, made secure 
i By custom and gradation, may see not 
In the fine dreadful fading of a face 
Whkt others see. 

A-GO. Signor Antonio, 

Whten others allow others to rule their houses, 

To dictate commonplaces, and to substitute 
For long experience and uncanting love 
Their me(|41ing self-sufficiency, their envious 
Wish to find fault, and most impertinent finding 
it; 

WTien this is the (^tom and the fashion, then. 

And not till then, will I throw open my doors 
To all my kind good masters of fair Florence, 

To com® and know more in my house than I do ; 

To see more, hear more, have a more inward taste 


Of wliatover is sweet and sacred in it, 

And then vouchsafe me their opinions; order me 
About, like some new household animal * 

Call’d servant-husband, they being husband-gods, 

Yet condescending to ^1 collateral offices 
Of gossip, eavesdropper, consulting doctor. 

Beggarly paymaster of discarded page. 

Themselves, discarded suitor. 

Ron. \mide\. Help me, angel, 

Against a pride, that, seeing thee is notMng — 
[Aloud.^ You know full well, Francesco Agolanti, 
That though a suitor for the prize you won 
(Oh ! what a prize ! and what a winning ! enough. 
Enough to make you bear with him that lost), 
Discarded I could not be, never, alas ! 

Having found acceptance. My acquaintance 
Not long preceded yours ; and was too brief 
To let my love win on her filial eyes, 

Before your own came beaming with that wealth. 
Which, with all other shows of good and prosper- 
ous 

Her parents justly thought her due. For writing 
to her 

Since, with whatever innocence (as you know), 

And for any opinions of yourself. 

In which I may have wronged you, I am desirous 
To hold my own will in a constant state 
Of pardon-begging and self-sacrifice. 

And will engage never to trouble more 

Your blessed doors (for such I’ll hope they will be) 

One thing provided. Sir, it is — 

That in consideration of your possessing 
A treasure, which all men will think and speak of 
T(The more to the just pride of him that owns it), 

You will be pleased to show, even ostentatiously, 
What more than care, at thi - - upposed sad juncture 
You take of it : will, call in learned eyes, 

To judge of what your own too happy ones 
May slide o’er too securely ; will thus revenge, 

Your wrong on ill mouths, by refuting them, 

And secure kindlier ones from the misfortune 
Of being uncharitable towards yourself. 

Ago. 1 will not suffer, more than other meft. 

That w^rong should be assumed of me, and bend me 
To what it pleases. What I know, 1 know ; 

What in that knowledge have done, shall still do, ^ 
The more you speak, the greater is the i|isult 
To one that asks not your advice, nor needs it ; 

Nor am I to be tricked into submission 
To a pedantic and overweening insolence, 

Because it treats me like a child, with gross 
Self-reconciliug needs and sugary fulsomeness. 

Go back to the world you speak of you yourself, 
True infant, a<rAJ(wfe*beiter from its own school. 
You tire me. f ^ 

Ron. ; my last -words must be heard-^ 

In nothin^liAen will there be any difference 
From what the world now see ? 

Ago. • In nothing fool — 

\fhy should there? Am I a painter’s posture^ 
figure ? 
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A glov^ to be made to fit, a public humour ? 

To bpar you is prepostm^us ; uot to trample ^oxk 
A ^our, which I know not why I show, 
i - Rhif. ril tell you. 

Tis because you, with cowardly tyranny 
Presume on the blessed shape that stands between 
us;. 

*Ay, with an impudence of your own, immeasurable. 
Skulk, at an angel’s skirts. 

Ago. I laugh at you. 

And let me tell you at parting, that the way 
To serre a lady best, and have her faults 
lightliest admonished by her lawful helper. 

Is not to thrust a lawless vanity 
*Twixt him and his vexed love. 

Roh, Utter that word 

No second time. Blaspheme not its religion, 

And mark me once for all. I know you proud. 
Rich, sanguine during passion, sullen after it, 
Purchasing shows of mutual respect. 

With bows as low as their recoil i| lofty ; 

And thinking that the world and you, bmng each 
No better than each other, may thus ever, 

In smooth accommodation of absurdity, 

Move prosperous to your graves. But also I know 
you 

Misgiving amidst all of it ; more violent 
Than bold, more superstitious e’en than formal ; 
More puffed up by the public breath, than vital 
In very self-conceit. Now mark me — ^ 

Ago. a beggar 

Mad with detection, barking like his cur 1 

Ron. Mark me, impostor! Let that saint be 
worse * 

By one hair’s-breadth of siol^ess, and you take 
No step to show that you would have prevented it. 
And every soul m Plorenoe, from the beggar 
Up to the princely sacredness now coming, 

Shall be loud on you, and loathe you. Boys shall 
follow you, 

Plucking your shuddering skirts ; women forego. 
For woman’s sake, their bashfulness, and speak 
Words at you, as you pass ; old friends not know 
> you ; 

Enemies meet you, friend-like; and when, for 
^ shame, 

trou shut yourself indoors, and take to your bed, 
And idle m this world by day, and the next by 
night, 

The nurse, that makes a penny of your pillow, 


And would desire you gone, but ^ur groans pay 
her, I ’ 

Shall turn from me last agony in your throat, 

And count her wages ! 

Rgo. [drdmng^ hU swjord]. Death in thine own ' 

thr^t ! 

Ron. Tempt ihe not I * 

Ago. Coward! ^ 

Bon. [Rawing his sword]. All you saints bear 
witness ! 

[Cries of ** Agolanti ! Signor Agolanti 1 " 

[Enter Servants in disorder.] 

First Serv. My lady, sir. 

Ago, What of her ? 

Serv. Sir, she is .iead. 

Ago. Thou say’st what cannot be. A hundred 
times 

I’ve seen her worse than she is now. 

Ron. Oh, horror !* 

To hear such words, knowing the end ! — Oh dread- 
ful I 

But is it true, good fellow ? Thou art a man, • 

And hast moist eyes. Say that they sorred thee 
dimly. 

Serv. Hush, sir. 

[The passing-hell is heard. They aU tah^ off 
their caps except Agolanti. 

Ron. She’s gone; and I am alone. Eaith’s 
blank; 

Misery certain — ^the cause, alas ! the* cause ! 

[Passionatdy to Agolanti.] Uncover thee, irre- 
verent infamy ! , 

A.QO, [uncovering]. Infamy thou, to treat thus 
ruffianly 

A mute-struck sorrow. 

Bon. Oh God, to hear him talk ! 

To hear him talk, and to know that he has%laia 
her ! 

Bear witness, you — ^you of his household— you. 

That knew him best, and what a poison he was — 

He has slain her. What you all feared would be, 
has come, 

And the mild thread that held li^er heart is broken. 

Ago. l^oing off with servants]. Pietro, I say^^and 

Giotto ! away ! away ! • [Exit toith servants. 

•Ron. Ay, ay, to justice with him! Whither 
with me t [ExU opposite. 

Leigh Hunt. 
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A glove to be made to fit, a public humour ? 

To bear you is preposterous ; not to trample ^ou 
A f^our, whi(m I know not why I show, 
t . Bbw. I’ll tell you. 

’Tis because you, with csowardly tyranny 
Presume on the biased slmpe that stands between 
us; 

•Ay, with an impudence of your own, immeasurable, 
Skulk, at an angel’s skirts. 

Ago. I laugh at you. 

And let me tell you at parting, that the way 
To serve a lady best, and have her faults 
lightliest admonished by her lawful helper. 

Is not to thrust a lawless vanity 
’Twixt him and his vexed love. 

Kon. Utter that word 

No second time. Blaspheme not its religion. 

And mark me once for all. I know you proud, 
Bich, sanguine during passion, sullen after it. 
Purchasing shows of mutual respect, 

With bows as low as their reooil i|i lofty ; 

And thinking that the world and you, being each 
No better than each other, may thus ever, 

In smooth accommodation of absurdity, 

Move prosperous to your graves. But also I know 
you 

Misgiving amidst all of it ; more violent 
Than bold, more superstitious e’en than formal ; 
More pujffed up by the public breath, than vital 
In very self-conceit. Now mark me — ^ 

Ago. a beggar 

Mad with detection, barking like his cur ! 

Bon. Mark me, impostor! Let that saint be 
worse 

By one haii*’s-breadth of sickness, and you take 
No step to show that you would have prevented it, 
And every soul in Florenoe, from the beggar 
Up to the princely sacrednoss now coming. 

Shall be loud on you, and loathe you. Boys shall 
follow you. 

Plucking your shuddering skirts ; women forego, 
Por woman’s sake, their bashfulness, and speak 
Words at you, as you pass; old friends not know 

Enemies meet you, friend-like; and when, for 
^ shame, 

tfou shut 3|0urself indoors, and take to your bed, 
And die m this world by day, and the next by 
night, 

The nurse, that makes a penny of your pillow, 


And would desire you gone, but ^ur groans pay 
her, I • ’% 

Shall turn from tlae last agony in your throat, 

And count her wages ! 

Ago. [draioiTZff Ms sword}. Death in thine OTt^m 
throat I 

Bon. Tempt me not ! * 

Ago. ^ Coward! ® 

Bon. [draioingi his sword\ All you sain^ bear 
witness ! 

\Gries of Agolanti ! SignOr Agolanti I " 

[Enter Seevants in disorder,} 

First Sery. My lady, sir. 

Ago. What of her ? 

Sehv. Sir, she is ucad. 

Ago. Thou say’st what cannot be. A hundred 
times 

I’ve seen her worse than she is now. 

Bon. Oh, hofrorf^ 

To hear such words, knowing the end I — Oh dread- 
ful 1 

But is it true, good fellow ? Thou art a man, 

And hast moist eyes. Say that they served thee 
dimly. 

Serv. Hush, sir. 

[The passing-bell is heard. They all taM ojf 
their caps except Agolanti. 

Bon. She’s gone; and 1 am alone. Eaith's 
blank ; 

Misery certain — the cause, alas ! the cause ! 
[FetssionaUiy to Agolanti.] Uncover thee, irre* 
verent infamy I 

Ago. [wncovmwy]. Infamy thou, to treat thus 
ruffianly 

A mute-struck sorrow. 

Bon. Oh God, to hear him talk ! ^ 

To hear him talk, and to know that he has^lain * 
her! 

Bear witness, you — ^you of his household — you, 

That knew him best, and what a poison he was— - 
He has slain her. What you all feared would be, 
has come, 

And the mild thread that held her hwt is broken. 

Ago. [going off with servants}. Pietro, I say. and 
Giotto I away I away ! . [Esdt with s&rvants. 

Bon. Ay, ay, to justice with him ! Whither » 
with ms 9 opposite, 

Leigh Hunt. 
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